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Thb  only  work  in  oar  language  specially  devoted  to  Chemical 
Manipulation  has  long  been  out  of  print,  while  probably  at 
no  time  has  a  guide  to  the  Student  in  his  experiments  been 
more  needed. 

Within  the  last  few  years  modes  of  manipulating  have 
undergone  many  changes,  and  a  vast  number  of  processes, 
involving  the  use  of  complex  apparatus,  have  been  invented. 
Chemistry  is  doubtless  in  a  transition  state ;  eventually,  and, 
as  it  approaches  perfection,  processes  will  be  simplified,  and 
we  shall  obtain  reactions  by  more  simple  and  direct  methods. 
Possibly,  although  we  dare  scarcely  hope  it,  we  may  eventually 
rival  the  fabled  simplicity  of  the  Rosierucian,  and,  by  the  aid 
of  a  few  simple  vessels,  obtain  far  more  beautiful  compoimds 
than  we  now  procure  with  all  our  elaborate  appliances. 

Manipulation  is  to  chemistry  what  Bacon  conceived  mathe- 
matics to  be  to  science,  and  as  such  "  should  know  her  place  f 
nevertheless  the  importance  of  manipulation  cannot  be  over- 
rated.    The  good,  and  therefore  successful  manipulator,  will 
^  do  far  more  work  than  he  who  is  deficient  in  that  respect, 

^  and  his  researches  will  be  of  a  higher  order.     The  time  ex- 

pended by  an  awkward  or  clumsy  operator  in  merely  attain- 
C.  ing  accuracy,  will  be  devoted  by  the  skilful  chemist  to  the 

exploration  of  new  fields. 

It  often  happens  that  the  Student,  earnestly  desirous  of 
pursuing  chemical  researches,  is  prevented  from  attending 
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a  laboratory  or  school  of  chemistry ;  the  following  pages  are 
especially  iatended  for  persons  so  situated.  To  those  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the  advantage  of  regular  instruc- 
tion^ the  work  will  still  be  found  a  useful  companion  in  the 
laboratory. 

On  several  occasions  descriptions  have  been  quoted  at 
length  {vide  pp.  60,  324,  832  and  448).  The  author  of  a 
process  is  generally  best  able  to  describe  it  accurately  and 
clearly. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  certain  reactions  em- 
ployed in  researches;  a  careful  perusal  of  that  portion  of 
the  work  will  be  to  the  Student^s  advantage,  more  especially 
to  those  undertaking  investigations. 

The  illustrations  have  been  engraved  by  Mr.  George  Fear- 
son  from  original  drawings,  made  in  most  cases  from  the 
instruments  themselves.  For  a  few  of  them  the  Author  is 
indebted  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Galletly,  and  one  or  two  were 
copied  from  photographs. 

It  has  been  the  Author's  earnest  desire  to  give  every 
chemist  his  due ;  if,  therefore,  the  names  of  inventors  of  ap- 
paratus or  processes  have  anywhere  been  omitted,  such 
omission  has  been  accidental. 

The  numerous  Tables  which  have  been  added  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 


Laboratory,  Normal  College,  Swansea, 
September  22,  1857. 
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CHEMICAL    MANIPULATION. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  EXPEBDCENTAL  LABORATOBT. 

1.  XT  is  not  often  that  a  building  is  to  be  specially  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  chemical  research :  it  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore^ in  most  instances,  to  alter  one  already  existing ;  but  it  is 
essential  for  the  completeness  of  the  plan  about  to  be  detailed, 
to  presuppose  the  laboratory  built  purposely.  The  matter  con- 
tained in  this  section  must  be  understood  as  applying  solely  to  a 
laboratory  of  research,  unconnected  with  any  School  of  Medicine, 
University,  or  other  place  where  the  science  is  taught.  In  order 
that  the  following  descriptions  may  be  more  easily  apprehended, 
a  plan  of  a  laboratory,  and  an  elevation  of  a  student's  working- 
bench,  will  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

2.  It  is  more  convenient  for  the  laboratories  to  be  on  a  ground 
floor  than  on  several  storeys,  as  will  be  readily  seen  when  we 
consider  the  facility  with  which  furnaces  can  be  built  without  the 
necessity  of  springing  arches  for  their  support,  the  much  greater 
safety  in  the  event  of  fire  or  other  accident,  and  the  ease  with  which 
heavy  or  large  articles  can  be  brought  in  or  removed.  Never- 
theless it  IB  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  dryness  of  an  upper 
floor  more  than  compensates  for  any  slight  trouble  of  access.  Ba- 
lances, air-pumps,  and  other  apparatus  of  metal  soon  become  in- 
jured by  the  damp  frequently  found  in  rooms  level  with  the  ground. 

3.  Unless  it  is  iutended  for  several  persons  to  work  together,  it 
is  better  not  to  have  an  experimental  laboratory  too  large,  for  it 
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will  generally  be  found  that  one  of  moderate  size  is  kept  in 
better  order  than  a  very  large  one ;  the  £Eict  of  there  being  plenty 
of  room  frequently  inducing  carelessness  in  putting  things  away, 
a  procedure  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated,  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  there  be  not  too  much  space,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  operator's  comfort  and  progress  that  every- 
thing which  may  be  no  longer  in  use  should  be  restored  to  its 
proper  place. 

4.  Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  experimental  pur- 
suits, can  scarcely  conceive  how  frequently  an  operation  is  de- 
pendent for  success  upon  the  readiness  with  which  the  hand  can 
be  placed  upon  an  instrument,  while  a  careless  person  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  mortification  of  fin^^ing  an  experiment 
which  has  perhaps  cost  much  labour,  entirely  spoiled  from  the 
impossibility  of  adding  an  ingredient,  or  performing  some  appa- 
rently trifling  operation,  at  the  exact  instant  required. 

5.  The  apparatus  required  in  an  experimental  laboratory  of 
the  present  day  is  very  different,  and  in  general  far  less  bulky 
than  in  those  of  even  a  few  years  ago.  The  frimaces  especially 
have  been  modified,  while  the  greatly  increased  facilities  for 
the  use  of  gas  have  to  a  certain  extent  rendered  chemists  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Every  laboratory  ought  to  have  three  or  four 
gas-fdmaces  of  different  sizes  and  patterns,  as  will  be  described 
in  the  section  on  Lamps.  Several  yards  of  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  tubing  win  also  be  required,  to  enable  them  to  be  arranged 
upon  any  part  of  the  tables  or  floor.  They  can  be  attached  to 
any  of  the  gas-pipes,  and  when  not  in  use  may  be  kept  in  a 
special  place  out  of  the  way  of  injury. 

6.  The  laboratory,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  Plan 
and  explanation,  is  lighted  by  windows  all  down  one  side ;  and 
at  one  end  there  is  another  large  window,  in  front  of  which  is 
placed  a  glass  case  fitting  veiy  tight  and  containing  three  ba- 
lances, each  being  also  in  its  own  lantern,  so  that  they  are  doubly 
protected  from  the  corrosive  vapours  which  float  about  the  labo- 
ratory. No  chemical  laboratory  can,  however,  be  considered  as  at 
all  approaching  completeness,  unless  another  room  is  especially 
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appropriated  to  the  balances,  air-puinps,  and  other  delicate  in- 
stromeiits. 

7.  All  down  one  side  is  placed  the  chief  working  bench,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a  desk  in  which  will  be  contained  paper,  the 
note  book,  and  Yarioos  et  ceteras  which  are  necessarily  kept  free 
from  dirt ;  it  is  advisable  to  allot  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  desk 
to  the  Tarioos  test  papers,  cut  into  slips,  and  kept  in  well- 
corked  tabes  ready  for  nse.  Above  the  desk  will  be  two  or  three 
shelves,  for  those  works  of  reference  which  are  constantly  in  use 
in  the  laboratory;  and  above  these  may  be  placed  a  shelf  for  con- 
taining some  of  the  less  bulky  and  more  valuable  reagents.  The 
books  for  reference  may  perhaps  with  greater  propriety  be  kept  in 
a  cupboard  in  the  balance  room. 

8.  At  the  extremity  of  the  long  bench,  next  the  desk,  should 
be  fixed  a  small  vice,  which  will  be  in  everyday  use  during  the 
construction  or  repair  of  apparatus.  A  few  pairs  of  scissors  or 
shears  should  be  suspended  against  the  wall  near  this  spot,  which 
should  also  be  dose  to  the  drawers  containing  the  tools.  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  bench  to  the  vice,  is  placed  a  four-  or  six- 
gallon  stone  barrel  with  a  tap  of  the  same  material,  containing 
distilled  water,  and  beneath  it  a  pan  to  contain  the  droppings. 
This  win,  from  its  proximity  to  the  operator  during  his  work,  be 
found  fax  more  convenient  than  having  it  over  the  sink,  which 
would  involve  passing  to  the  extremity  of  the  laboratory  fre- 
quently. The  presence  of  the  barrel  will  not  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  having  one  or  two  Gmelin's  washing-bottles,  of  about  a 
pint  capacity,  within  easy  reach,  they  being  constantly  in  use 
for  waahiog  predpitates  and  applying  small  quantities  of  water. 

9.  At  intervals  of  every  few  feet  down  the  working  benches, 
are  gas-pipes  projecting  a  few  inches  above  the  surface;  they 
afford  great  feoilities  for  the  performance  of  several  operations 
simultaneously,  and  as  each  is  terminated  by  a  screw  or  ^'thread," 
they  may  have  attached  any  of  the  gas-jets  mentioned  in  the  sec-. 
tion  on  Lamps. 

10.  The  two  tables  in  the  centre  are  very  strong  and  heavy,  so 
as  not  to  be  easily  vibrated ;  they  are,  however,  capable  of  being 
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removed  when  required  to  make  room  for  any  particular  opera- 
tion. The  larger  of  the  two  has  an  apparatus  affixed,  which 
enables  it  to  sustain  a  filter-stand  to  hold  the  calico  and  other 
bags,  so  often  required  for  filtering  large  quantities  of  liquid. 
This  is  accomplished  by  having  two  slips  of  wood  sliding  in  mortises 
immediately  under  the  top  of  the  table,  supporting  a  board  pierced 
with  holes  to  receive  the  bags.  In  addition  to  this  contrivance, 
several  small  filter-stands  should  be  provided,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  unnecessary  use  of  retort  stands,  which  are  more  advanta- 
geously appropriated  to  operations  with  retorts  and  flasks,  and 
to  experiments  requiring  heat.  The  shape  and  modes  of  con- 
struction of  the  most  convenient  apparatus  of  this  kind  will  be 
mentioned  in  its  proper  place.  Near  that  portion  of  the  labora- 
tory where  the  filtrations  are  carried  on,  will  be  placed  the  re- 
ceptacle for  filteiing-paper,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  show  all 
the  different  sizes  of  ready-cut  filters  at  a  glance. 

It  is  recommended,  if  possible,  to  appropriate  some  special  part 
of  the  laboratory  to  filtrations  when  they  are  on  a  larger  scale 
than  usual,  because  being  generally  a  long  and  in  many  cases  a 
tedious  operation,  it  is  desirable  not  to  occupy  the  space  allotted 
to  general  work. 

11.  On  the  other  side  of  the  laboratory,  opposite  to  the  general 
working-bench,  is  placed  a  large  arch  or  hood  of  masonry,  under 
which,  on  a  slight  rise,  are  placed  the  furnaces;  but  where  a 
manu&ctory  which  contains  powerful  fdmaces  b  connected  with 
the  establishment,  it  is  recommended  to  dispense  with  them  alto- 
gether in  the  experimental  room,  and,  instead,  to  have  one  on 
Luhme's  or  some  analogous  principle,  and  to  replace  the  hot-air 
cupboard  of  the  table-furnace  by  one  heated  with  gas.  Never- 
theless, as  this  is  not  always  a  convenient  arrangement,  a  fur- 
nace of  the  kind  last  named  is  represented  in  the  Plan  of  the 
laboratory.  A  few  chauffers  will  be  found  necessary,  from  the 
fitcility  with  which  they  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  labo- 
ratory. The  hood  must  have  its  flue  quite  independent  of  those 
belonging  to  the  furnaces,  which  may  be  placed  under  it,  or  their 
draught  would  be  entirely  spoiled ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  an 
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anangement  in  the  form  of  a  damper  placed  in  it,  so  as  to  enable 
the  operator  to  reg^olate  the  current  of  air,  and  at  times  to  dose 
it  altogether,  espedally  if  the  fine  be  straight,  in  which  case 
inconvenience  wonld  be  occamoned  in  wet  weather  hj  the  descent 
of  blacks  and  rain. 

12.  Where  organic  analyses  are  fi:eqnentl7  being  made,  it  is 
advisable  to  haye  the  means  of  using  two  combnstion-fiimaces 
side  by  dde,  for  the  convenience  of  performing  two  analyses  simnl- 
taneonsly,  nnless  Hofinann's  gas-fomace  is  used,  when,  from  the 
rapidiiy  with  which  combustions  can  be  made,  it  becomes  unneces- 
sary. The  large  quantity  of  white  ash  and  charcoal  dust  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  ordinary  oombustLon-fumace,  makes  it 
important  to  perform  the  operation  under  the  hood  or  chimney 
shown  in  the  Flan,  unless  another  room  can  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  very  desirable. 

As,  in  many  laboratories,  these  analyses  are  of  everyday  occur- 
rence, it  is  important  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  operator,  by 
placing  all  the  materials  and  utensils  required,  within  reach,  and 
always  keeping  a  supply  of  combustion-tubing  clean  and  dry. 

In  a  convenient  place  at  one  end  of  the  room,  the  square  water- 
bath  for  drying  precipitates,  &c.  must  be  placed ;  and  as,  in  an 
active  laboratory,  this  instrument  is  every  day  in  use,  and  is  often 
required  to  contain  a  considerable  number  of  preparations,  it  can 
scarcely  be  too  large. 

13.  At  the  end  of  the  laboratory  opposite  the  balances  will 
be  seen  a  vapour  chamber  or  cupboard,  having  free  access  to  the 
atmosphere.  Beneath  may  be  a  fnmace,  serving  to  heat  a  small 
sand-bath ;  the  chief  use  of  this  apparatus  is  to  receive  vessels 
emitting  vapours,  which,  from  being  corrosive  or  unpleasant,  it  is 
desired  to  prevent  floating  about  the  laboratory.  The  sand-bath 
enables  us  to  apply  heat  when  required,  as  in  dissolving  gold  or 
platinum,  preparing  chlorine,  &c. 

14.  At  the  end  nearest  the  balance-case  is  a  moveable  sky- 
light, which  wiU  often  be  in  use  to  remove  the  vapours  with 
which  the  laboratory  is  unavoidably  filled  in  the  progress  of  some 
experiments,  and  which  renders  the  power  of  rapidly  removing 
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the  air  an  object  of  great  importance.  It  will  be  seen  that  no 
special  arrangement  is  made  for  carrying  away  the  hot  and 
vitiated  air  produced  by  combustion  of  the  gas,  for  its  influence 
is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  odours  and  other  exhalations 
constantly  emitted  during  the  progress  of  experiments,  that  it 
may  be  altogether  disregarded. 

15.  The  laboratoiy  should  be  well  provided  with  cupboards 
and  shelves,  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  too  many. 
In  all  laboratories  of  research  there  is  a  constant  accumulation  of 
specimens  of  valuable  or  rare  products ;  these  should  be  neatly 
arranged  and  labelled ;  one  of  the  large  cupboards  will  probably 
be  the  most  convenient  place  for  their  retention,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  no  museum  attached  to  the  establishment. 

16.  In  most  estabUshments  there  is  some  operation  which  is 
more  frequently  in  requisition  than  any  other ;  for  instance,  in 
one,  alkalimetrical  analysis  will  probably  be  of  almost  everyday 
occurrence ;  in  some  laboratories  metals  are  constantly  being  ex- 
amined for  their  purity,  or  ores  for  the  per-centage  of  their  con- 
stituents; in  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  analyses  of  manures, 
or  operations  connected  with  organic  research,  are  the  staple 
occupations ;  whatever,  therefore,  the  most  frequently  recurring 
source  of  employment  may  be,  everything  else  ought  to  be  made 
subservient  to  it,  and  every  facility  afforded  for  its  ready  and  per- 
fect performance. 

17.  A  good  store  of  test-solutions  should  always  be  kept  ready, 
and  the  various  burettes,  beakers,  basins,  &c.  should,  immediately 
after  use,  be  cleaned  and  put  in  convenient  situations,  that  they 
may  be  at  hand  for  the  next  series  of  experiments. 

18.  The  barometer,  with  a  good  thermometer  of  small  range 
but  very  open  degrees,  should  be  kept  near  the  place  where  the 
gaseous  nitrogen  determinations  are  made,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
temperature  and  pressure  on  the  spot.  It  is  advisable  to  note 
these  data  every  day,  at  stated  times,  and  to  become  as  familiar 
as  possible  with  all  the  peculiarities  and  best  methods  of  ob- 
serving the  indications  of  the  two  instruments. 

19.  One  particular  part  of  the  laboratory,  preferably  under  one 
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of  the  benches^  should  be  appropriated  to  dirty  apparatus  in- 
tended to  be  cleaned ;  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that 
no  vessels  or  utensiLs  should  be  taken  away  to  be  washed,  no 
matter  what  their  appearance^  unless  placed  here.  The  best  ar- 
rangement, perhaps,  for  this  purpose,  is  to  have  three  trays  with 
rather  deep  rims  sliding  upon  headings,  so  as  to  be  easily  capable 
of  removal  when  fulL 

20.  The  blowpipe  table,  so  useful  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  glass  apparatus,  especially  the  preparation  of  combustLon-tubes, 
finds  a  place  near  the  chief  working-bench,  as  indicated  in  the 
Elevation.  A  convenient  contrivance  for  glass-working  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  section. 

21.  A  considerable  number  of  retort-stands  are  indispensable 
in  an  active  laboratory;  they  should  vary  in  height  from  14 
inches  to  4  feet ;  the  latter  are  intended  to  stand  upon  the  floor, 
and  should  have  large  and  heavy  bases  to  them.  The  rings 
should  be  numerous,  and  a  few  sizes  will  be  found  sufficient, 
vaiying  from  2  to  9  or  10  inches  diameter.  It  is  important 
that  only  two  sizes  of  rods  should  be  in  use,  one  for  the  large 
and  the  other  for  the  table  stands,  so  that  the  rings  may  be 
used  indifferently  for  any  one  of  the  set  of  stands  to  which  they 
belong.  In  the  same  manner,  the  threads  of  aU  the  screws 
should,  in  every  possible  case,  correspond ;  this  will  greatly  &ci- 
litate  the  arrangement  of  the  complicated  systems  of  apparatus 
which  are  sometimes  necessary. 

22.  Several  small  wooden  hoops  should  be  provided,  some  of 
which  fit  moderately  tight  into  one  another ;  they  answer  a  twofold 
purpose,  namely,  as  supports  for  hot  flasks  or  dishes  and  other 
apparatus,  which  would  be  endangered  by  being  put  down  on  a 
rapid  conductor  of  heat ;  and  also  as  sieves,  by  taking  two,  one  of 
which  fits  inside  the  other,  stretching  muslin  over  the  smaller, 
and  then  pressing  the  larger  one  over  it  so  as  to  keep  the  muslin 
tight;  these  sieves  are  the  more  convenient,  as  it  is  easy  to  wash 
the  material,  and  also  to  have  it  of  different  d^prees  of  fineness, 
without  occupying  so  large  a  space  as  wou^d  be  required  by  several 
of  the  ordinary  kind. 
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23.  At  the  end  of  the  laboratory,  over  the  barrel  of  distilled 
water,  is  placed  the  rack  for  glass  tabes.  Probably  the  most 
convenient  form  is  that  made  on  the  principle  of  the  racks  used 
by  decorators  for  keeping  their  stock  of  paper-hangings.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  have  a  long  box  fiustened  against  the  wall,  pre- 
ferably nnder  one  of  the  shelves,  to  contain  combnstion-tabing. 
The  box  should  be  about  6  feet  6  inches  long,  and  the  cover  may  be 
attached  by  a  leathern  hinge,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  candle- 
box.  It  is  made  so  long  because  the  combustion-tabes  are  usually 
sold  in  six-foot  lengths,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  them  until 
the  tubes  are  being  made.  The  method  of  making  them  wiU  be 
found  further  on.  The  tubes,  when  finished,  are,  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  shape,  extremely  fragile ;  the  smallest  careless- 
ness in  moving  them  is  almost  sure  to  break  off  the  long  thin 
point.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  keep  them  on  two  iron 
brackets  fixed  into  the  wall  about  16  inches  apart,  all  the  tails 
being  at  the  same  end,  and  turned  downwards;  they  should 
each  have  a  cork  placed  in  the  aperture  to  prevent  ingress  of 
dust.  As  they  are  very  quickly  made,  it  is  better  to  do  so  when 
required  than  to  keep  a  large  stock,  and  so  run  the  risk  of 
breakage. 

24.  Places  should  be  provided  in  the  drawers  under  the 
benches  for  the  hammers,  files,  anvils,  and  other  tools  constantly 
required.  One  drawer  should  be  assigned  to  the  blowpipe  appa- 
ratus, with  its  agate  mortar,  lamps,  &c.  The  various  Wedgwood 
mortars  should  have  a  place  assigned  them  on  a  shelf  near  the 
sink.  The  iron  mortar  on  a  block  will  generally  be  kept  in  the 
store-room,  if  there  be  one  attached,  its  size  and  weight  ren- 
dering its  presence  inconvenient  in  the  laboratory.  The  stock  of 
porcelain  crucibles  will  also  find  a  place  in  the  same  cupboard  with 
the  beakers,  retorts,  flasks  and  dishes. 

25.  It  has  probably  been  observed,  that  throughout  the  pre- 
vious descriptions  it  has  in  most  cases  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  laboratory  has  to  be  confined  to  one  room ;  if,  however^ 
the  operator  has  the  use  of  a  second  or  even  a  third,  much  ad- 
vantage will  be  found  to  accrae  from  such  an  arrangement.    The 
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balances^  air-ptunpSy  and  other  delicate  instraments^  will  then  be 
k^t  oat  of  the  danger^  which  they  otherwise  incur,  of  being  in- 
jnred  bj  the  oonoaiye  vapours  of  the  laboratory,  which  in  time 
will  find  their  way  through  even  the  doable  cases  which  protect 
them.  It  is  therefore  most  desirable  that  whenever  sach  fames 
are  flying  about,  eveiy  means  of  ventilation  at  hand  should  with- 
out delay  be  put  in  action.  The  dose  chamber  previously  alluded 
to  (§  13),  will  afford  the  means  of  preventing  the  contamination 
of  the  air  of  the  room  during  the  performance  of  experiments 
which  will  go  on  by  themselves ;  but  there  are  some  operations 
which  from  their  nature  are  necessarily  carried  on  on  the  tables 
or  benches.  There  are,  however,  few  cases  in  which  the  fumes 
cannot  be  conveyed  into  the  open  air  by  the  use  of  a  little  con- 
trivanoe;  when  it  is  impossible,  the  only  remedy  is  either  to 
make  the  ea^^eriment  under  the  hood  (§  11),  or  to  open  the  sky- 
light and  windows,  and  by  this  means  establish  a  current  of  air 
through  the  chamber. 

26.  In  some  laboratories  the  pneumatic  trough  is  in  very  fre- 
quent request ;  where  this  is  so,  it  is  best  to  have  it  on  a  table 
near  the  sink,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  fire. 

The  mercurial  trough  is  best  kept  covered  over,  on  a  table  pro- 
vided with  a  groove  and  raised  edge,  so  that  any  mercury  spiUed 
may  be  swept  with  a  card  into  a  receptacle  for  the  purpose. 

If  it  is  possible  for  each  working-bench  to  have  a  sunk  basin 
and  plug,  with  a  tap  to  supply  water,  which  can,  when  required, 
be  attached  to  a  flexible  pipe  so  as  to  cool  the  liebig's  con- 
densers, such  an  opportunity  must  not  be  neglected ;  if,  however, 
the  pressure  is  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  enter  the  lower  part  of 
the  last-mentioned  instrument  and  escape  by  the  upper  end,  it 
will  be  useless  for  this  purpose. 

Where  the  laboratory  is  attached  to  a  public  institution,  the 
working-places  for  the  students  may  be  arranged  in  the  manner 
^own  in  the  Elevations.  The  rest  of  the  laboratory  arrange- 
ments will  be  best  seen  by  reference  to  the  engravings  and 
accompanying  descriptions. 

b3 
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SECTION  n. 

FUBNACES. 

27.  It  is  not  intended  to  notice  more  than  a  veiy  small  portion 
of  the  furnaces  that  have  been  invented  by  chemists  at  different 
times.  Their  number  is  immense ;  even  the  first  chemists,  the 
adepts,  had  furnaces  of  almost  every  pattern  that  fimcy  could 
suggest,  or  complicated,  yet  mostly  useless,  processes  require. 

The  Athanor  was  perhaps  their  masterpiece ;  it  was  intended 
to  afford  a  steady  heat,  adapted  for  digestion  or  distillation,  for  a 
very  long  period,  sometimes  for  many  months.  This  was  effected 
by  a  contrivance  at  once  simple  and  ingenious:  it  consisted  in 
having  an  air-tight  tower,  with  a  dose-fitting  lid  at  the  back  of 
the  furnace,  immediately  connected  with  the  fireplace ;  this  held 
the  charcoal  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  it  burnt  in  the  grate,  it 
descended  in  the  tower  and  replenished  the  fire. 

28.  The  operations  of  modem  chemistry  do  not  generally  re- 
quire a  long-continued  heat  to  be  applied  to  retorts  or  vessels  for 
digestion ;  and  where  it  occurs,  gas  is  by  &r  the  most  economical 
and  convenient  fb.el.  Lately,  however,  it  has  become  necessary 
in  some  researches  to  expose  substances  in  sealed  tubes  to  212^ 
or  higher  for  many  hours,  sometimes  even  for  a  week  or  more ; 
and  it  is  advisable  in  such  cases,  especially  where  regard  is  had 
to  economy  of  time,  to  keep  up  the  heat  to  the  highest  point, 
whatever  that  may  be,  during  the  whole  period,  instead  of  letting 
the  temperature  £aU  during  the  night.  Gas,  as  being  so  easily 
regulated,  will  prove  the  most  oonveni^it  source  of  heat  in  these 
experiments ;  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  considerable  difficulty  is 
generally  found  in  constructing  an  arrangement  which  shall  dis- 
pense with  the  operator's  attention  during  the  night.  The 
manipidations  connected  with  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
section  on  Pressure  tube  operations. 

29.  The  first  furnace  which  presents  itself  is  that  which  is 
ordinarily  in  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  which  may  be  either  on 
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Brande's  or  Lulime's  principle.    The  former  is  generally  used, 
and  as  it  frequently  happens  that  it  has  to  be  placed  in  a  room 

Fig.l. 


where  there  is  a  fireplace^  and  economy  of  space  being  usually 
of  importance^  a  modification  will  be  described  which  has  been 
fonnd  extremely  convenient  in  practice.  The  figures  indicate  the 
dimensions  at  the  parts  where  they  are  attached:  a  is  the  arch  of 
the  fireplace ;  b  the  sand-bath  under  the  arch ;  c  the  fine,  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines ;  n  the  damper ;  x  the  rings  by  which 
the  aperture  over  the  fireplace  is  enlarged  or  contracted ;  7  the 
ashpit^  which  may  very  conveniently  have  a  door  to  r^^nlate  the 
draught ;  o  the  fire-door ;  h  the  hot  closet,  the  roof  consisting  of 
an  iron  plate>  between  which  and  the  top  plate  the  fine  runs  be- 
tween two  courses  of  bricks.  The  upper  plate,  both  outside  and 
inside  |the  arch,  is  in  one  piece.    The  ^^  2 

rings  fit  easily  into  each  other,  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  sections  (figs. 
2  and  3);  if  they  fitted  exactly,  the  ex- 
pansion on  heating  wotild  cause  them 

to  adhere.    The  space  between  each  ring  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, for  the  sake  of  distinctness.     They  may  be  procured  in 
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setsof  the  chemical  instnunent  makers,  Fig.  8. 

or  it  is  easy  to  have  a  wooden  pattern 

made,  and  get  them  cast,  in  places 

where  they  are  not  procnrable  ready 

made.     The  price  is  very  trifling.    This  furnace  will  give  heat 

enough  to  melt  several  ounces  of  copper  with  ease,  and  by  nearly 

closing  the  damper  and  opening  the  fire-door,  a  gentle  heat  fit 

for  distillation  or  evaporation  may  be  obtained.    The  fire-bars  are 

loose,  and  fit  into  notches  in  iron  bearings  (fig.  4)  built  into  the 

wall  of  the  ftimace  at  each  end.     By 

this  means  it  is  easy  to  replace  a  bar      ^'g'^' 

when  destroyed.  Several  contrivances 
for  distilling  in  different  ways  with 
this  furnace  wiU  be  described  in  the 

section  on  Distillation.  The  hot  chamber  is  convenient  for  drying 
preparations,  precipitates,  &c.  The  temperature  of  course  varies 
with  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  but  fix>m  100^  to  150^  may  be  taken 
as  an  average.  It  has  an  iron  grating  about  half-way  between 
the  fioor  and  the  top,  which  is  useful  to  support  capsules,  bottles, 
funnels,  with  their  filt^:^,  &c.  put  in  to  dry. 

It  is  advisable,  in  constructing  this  furnace,  to  have  a  slip 
of  iron  1^  inch  high,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
fine the  sand  to  that  portion  of  the  iron  plate  which  is  beneath 
the  arch.  In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  draught,  and  yet  not 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  using  a  hood,  several  contrivances 
are  applicable. 

In  that  given,  the  chimney  to  the  fireplace  is  closed  by  slates 
about  30  inches  from  the  top  of  the  plate,  and  the  furnace-flue  is 
carried  into  another  chimney  running  parallel  with  the  first ;  by 
this  means  the  pipe  of  the  hood  is  enabled  to  play  into  the  fire- 
place chimney  without  injuring  the  draught  of  the  furnace. 

The  hood  is  not  represented  in  the  engraving;  it  projects  com- 
pletely over  the  furnace,  its  lower  edge  being  about  3  feet  6  inches 
from  the  iron  plate. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  many  ad- 
vantages :  it  occupies  little  room,  from  the  sand-bath  being  under 
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tiie  anh,  vhfle  the  light  whiiih  cornea  latentlly  is  quite  snffldent 
for  ereatj  poipoee.  Cradble  open&ma  aie  craiveaiently  exe- 
cuted, from  the  great  lacUit;  which  the  rings  offer  to  the  in- 
gresB  and  egress  of  Qie  Teasels;  moreover,  hy  placing  a  sheet 
of  talc  over  the  centre  hole,  after  removal  of  the  small  stopper, 
the  whole  opeiKtion  can  be  watched  withoat  distress  to  the  fiice 
and  eyes. 

Evaporation  is  readily  performed  in  Berlin  or  other  porcelain 
dishee  over  the  naked  fire,  on  a  ring  of  the  proper  size ;  or  er^i, 
when  it  is  wished  to  proceed  more  slowly,  by  placing  the  basin 
on  the  top  ot  the  rings,  the  stopp^  being  in  its  place.  In  wmie 
snblimations,  when  considerable  heat  is  required  to  be  applied 
to  flasks,  two  or  three  rings  may  be  removed,  and  a  sand-pot 
intiodnced  of  one  of  the  shapes  shown  in  figs.  5  and  6.     They 

Kg.  6. 
Kg.  5. 


are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  may  be  obtained  of  the  instroment 
makers  at  a  very  kiw  price.  In  the  section  on  Distillation,  a 
method  will  be  giren  for  converting  pots  of  this  kind  into  retorts 
for  destroctiye  distillation,  and  for  preparing  sulphnroas  acid  on  a 
large  scale. 

Several  evaporations  may  be  conducted  omnltaneoosly  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  plate  and  sand-bath,  so  that  any  temperature 
may  with  fodlity  be  commanded,  from  the  melting  point  of  copper 
or  gold,  and  even,  with  care,  cast  iron,  to  the  evaporation  of  an 
alct^olic  solution,  ot,  in  the  closet,  the  drying  of  the  moat  delicate 
<^anic  preporationB. 

There  is  cme  disadvantage  which  this  ftimace  possesses,  namely, 
ttiat  it  off^  no  means  for  performing  the  numerous  tube  opera- 
tions which  it  is  so  frequently  necessary  to  resort  to  even  in 
some  of  the  least  complex  researches.     In  these  cases,  great  use 
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Tnay  generally  be  made  of  the  sheet-iron  oombaatioii-fiiiniice 
represented  below. 

Kg.  7. 


30.  The  cnt  repreeente  the  method  of  reducing  copper  turn- 
ings naed  in  the  oltimate  analf  ds  of  organic  substances  contain- 
ing nitrogen ;  a  is  the  combostion-ftimBce,  of  sheet  iron,  seen  in 
section.  In  figure  8,  a  is  the  front  end,  6  a  sectional  view  of 
the  anterior  exti«i[iit7,  showing  the  portion  of  the  supporta,  and 
e  a  screen  to  confine  the  fire  to  the  parts  required.  The  details 
of  the  method  of  nsing  this  instronient  will  be  found  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  length  of  this  fomace,  to  be  practically  useful,  should  not 
be  less  than  30  inches  by  4  inches  high,  and  3h^  broad  at  the 
bottom,  increaang  to  5  inches  at  top.  Where  oonsideraUe  heat 
is  required,  as  in  the  redaction  of  somewhat  refractory  sub- 
stances, it  is  merely  requisite  to  fbn  the  ignited  charooal  with  a 
piece  of  cardboard;  or  a  long  parallelogram  of  aheet  inm,  end- 
ing in  tir  chimney,  as  in  fig.  8,  may  be  employed.  Instead  of 
Fig.  9. 


the  latter,  a  couple  of  the  chinmoys  belonging  to  chauffers  may 
be  used,  as  they  mil  raise  the  heat  sufficiently  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  furnace  is  likely  t«  be  applied. 

31.  Where  a  very  inteuee  heat  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
tubes,  one  of  Lubme's  furnaces  may  be  employed,  which,  from 
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its  exttem«  adaptability  to  most  chemical  operationB,  vill  be  de- 
scribed. It  in  many  cases  renders  the  brick  Aimace,  shown  in 
fig.  1,  onneoesaaiy.  The  first  section,  fig.  10,  represents  the 
body  of  the  fbmace,  which  is  lined  with  £re-clay,  and  has  aper- 
tures on  each  cdde  for  the  passage  of  a  tabe.  These  holes  are 
capable  of  being  closed  by  the  small  doum  uhowu  open.  Fig.  11 
shows  the  body  of  the  Aimace  with  its  fire-  and  ashpit-doors 
closed.  The  tiiree  projectionB  seen  at  th^  top,  are  to  allow  (tf 
a  large  pan  being  placed  over  the  fire  withont  destroying  the 
draoght. 

F^.  IIX  I^.  11.  Fig.  12. 


Ilg.  18.  Fig.  14.  Fig.  IB. 

The  chimney,  fig.  12,  which  fits  on  over  the  body,  has  a  door 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  fiiet.  Hg.  13  is  a  aand-bath 
adapted  to  distillations  with  retorts;  it  rests  when  in  use  on 
fig.  15 ;  the  broad  depiessioii  in  fig.  13,  intended  to  allow  of  the 
passage  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  fitting  hiio  the  corresponding 
notch  in  fig.  15.  Four  apertures  on  the  top  of  fig.  13  allow  of 
the  escape  of  the  hot  air,  so  that  the  combustion  is  only  slightly 
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impeded  by  its  use.  Fig.  14  is  ft  aeotion  of  ft  broftd  shallow  sand- 
bath,  adi^ted  to  digestions  and  many  other  operations.  When  in 
use  it  rests  on  the  top  of  fig.  11.  The  prodnots  of  combustion 
pass  between  the  double  [oeces  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
escape  by  fbnr  apertiiTes  in  the  rim,  two  of  which  are  seen  in 
the  engra'ring ;  they  are  capable  of  being  closed  by  small  move- 
aUe  [neces  of  metal,  so  as  to  form,  in  connexion  with  tlie  flie-  and 
ashpit-doors,  a  perfect  control  over  the  teroperatore.  The  fitr- 
nace  jnst  descdbed,  and  which  I  have  had  in  use  tat  a  long 
time,  I  hare  always  been  accustomed  to  feed  witit  the  London 
gas-coke.  That  kind  which  is  obtuned  in  Scotland,  and  some- 
times elsewhere,  which  leaves  an  ash  almost  eqoal  in  bulk  to 
the  coke  itself  is  of  course  useless,  and  in  soch  a  difflcnlty,  char- 
coal, although  a  very  ezpenave  fael,  must  be  used. 

In  most  laboratories  of  research,  such  furnaces  as  the  two 
just  described  will  be  enffid^it  for  the  performance  of  all  the 
operations  likely  to  be  tmdertaken;  but  it  nevertheless  some- 

ng.  16. 


times  hai^ns  tbat  experiments  requiring  a  very  intense  heat 
are  necessary ;  when  such  is  the  case,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a 
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blast-fnmace.  The  most  ccmvenient  and  powerfbl  of  these  is  that  of 
Sefetrom.  It  consbts  of  a  thick  sheet-iion  cylinder^  a  a  (fig.  16) ; 
on  the  top  of  this  is  a  strong  iron  ring,  ff,  which  is  intended 
to  support  a  second  cylinder,  b  h,  which  diops  into  it;  this  has 
ox  tabes,  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  fiustened  into  it,  which  are 
intended  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  Tacant  space.  They  are 
2^  inches  long,  and  are,  as  is  likewise  the  rest  of  the  cylinder, 
covered  with  fire-clay.  The  tube  0,  which  projects  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  outer  case,  is  intended  to  admit  the  nozile  of  a  pair  of 
powerfdl  bellows.  The  proper  composition  for  lining  the  sor&ce 
is  prepared  by  patiently  mixing  fresh  Stourbridge  day  with  a 
little  horse-dung,  and  adding  about  a  sixth  of  a  powder  made  by 
pulyerizing  old  crucibles.  The  composition  must  not  be  applied 
too  moist,  and  is  to  be  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously. 

It  is  generally  found  on  drying  that  cracks  have  been  formed, 
which  must  be  filled  up  with  a  Httle  more  of  the  composition. 
When  qmU  dry,  a  gentle  fire  is  made  in  the  furnace,  and  gra- 
dually increased  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  vigorous  application  of 
the  bellows ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  sur&ce  of  the  clay 
is  usually  found  to  be  vitrified  from  the  intense  heat.  The  cm- 
eible  is  always  supported  in  the  furnace  about  3  inches  from 
the  bottom.  A  piece  of  brick  or  an  old  crucihle,  as  at  d,  fig.  16, 
resting  on  a  thin  stratum  of  sand,  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to 
the  lining,  forms  perhaps  the  best  support. 

Staffordshire  coke  should  be  used,  from  its  small  tendency  to 
produce  a  fiuid  slag,  which  would  fill  up  the  tubes,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  the  air.  By  means  of  this  fiimace  may  be 
obtained  the  most  powerful  heat  which  can  be  applied  to  cru- 
cibles in  laboratories*.  In  fietct,  its  power  is  greater  than  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  best  vessels :  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  good  Hessian  crucible  is  completely  fused ;  this  is 
more  likely  to  happen  with  common  gas-coke  than  with  the 
Staffordshire,  as  the  slag  produced  from  the  fiimace  acts  as  an 

•  The  improred  apparatus  of  M.  H.  Sainto-daire  Denlle,  by  means  of 
whidh  eren  platiniim  may  be  melted  and  yolatiliied,  will  be  described  in  the 
AppendiXt 
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energetio  flux.  This  description  of  fiiniace  was  especially  yalu- 
able  at  a  time  when,  in  mineral  analyses,  fusions  with  carbonate 
of  baiyta  were  ofken  necessary. 

The  platimim  cradbles  are  to  be  imbedded  in  magnesia  con- 
tained in  a  good  Hessian  or  London  crucible,  as,  if  exposed  to  the 
naked  fire,  they  would  be  readily  destroyed  by  the  slag ;  even  if 
they  escaped  this,  they  would  soon  be  rendered  rotten  and  useless 
by  the  sulphurous  and  other  vapours  which  are  invariably  present 
in  an  active  state  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  blast-furnace. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  chemist  against  the 
danger  arising  from  the  performance  of  an  operation  evolving 
such  an  intense  heat  and  abundance  of  sparks,  in  an  unprotected 
or  unsafe  place.  It  is  advisable,  where  the  fbll  power  of  the 
fiiniace  is  required,  to  have  a  good  fire  at  hand,  in  order  to  re- 
plenish with  bright  red-hot  fuel,  as  great  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture would  arise  from  feeding  it  with  odd  coke.  In  ordinary 
experiments  this  will  not  be  necessary,  as,  from  the  intensity  of 
the  heat,  operations  performed  with  it  are  usually  soon  finished, 
and  fr^uently  without  the  necessity  of  adding  any  fresh  friel. 
The  furnace  will  be  found  of  service  iu  the  reduction  of  iron  ores 
on  the  small  scale ;  also  in  the  formation  of  alloys  of  the  more 
refractory  metals. 

32.  It  was  intended  to  give  an  illustration  of  Aikui's  blast- 
furnace, formed  from  laj^  black-lead  crucibles,  but  the  supe- 
riority both  in  point  of  economy  and  durability  of  the  one  just 
mentioned  will  render  such  a  description  unnecessary,  and  enable 
us  to  devote  the  space  to  the  consideration  of  some  other  con- 
venient and  more  frequently  used  furiLaces. 

33.  In  establishments  where  fiised  potash,  nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  zinc,  and  similar  preparations  are  made,  the  little 
furnace  about  to  be  described  is,  from  its  simplicity  and  cheap- 
ness, very  useful ;  it  may  be  used  also  for  distillations,  and  small 
crucible  experiments.  It  is,  however,  less  applicable  for  di- 
stillations than  other  operations,  because  there  is  no  fire-door; 
the  fuel  being  introduced  at  the  aperture  in  the  plate,  which  is 
closed  by  rings,  c,  fig.  17,  like  the  furnace  first  described.    The 
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heat  is  regulated  l^  a  damper,  d,  in  the  usual  maimer.  The 
chief  peonliaiitieB  are  in  the  arrangement  of  the  grates  and  the 
shape  of  the  fireplace ;  fi>r  it  will  be  seen  there  are  notches  at 
different  heights  supporting  square  rods  on  which  £re-bais  may 
be  placed,  as  a.t  bbb,  to  adi^t  the  furnace  either  for  cradble 
operations,  distillations  or  Alstons, 
in  pans  on  the  lings.    Those  ban  ^'  "■ 

sot  in  Tise,  are  to  be  removed  and 
the  holes  to  be  closed  by  brick  or 
iron  stoppers;  aQd,ifaTei7intenBe 
beat  be  required,  the  interstices,  if 
any,  maybe  made  good  with  alittle 
Stourbridge  clay.  As  tiie  ends  of 
the  bars  project  from  the  Aunace, 
tbey  may  be  removed  with  a  pur 
of  tongs,  andtliefiieis  thus  imme- 
diately extingnislied.  The  bars 
are  of  the  osnal  shape  and  lie  mde 
by  side,  the  square  piece  at  the 
ends  preventiiig  them  from  lying 
so  close  as  to  injure  the  draught. 
Fig.  18  ^vee  a  view  of  the  bars 

as  seen  whai  looking  down  into  the  furnace,  and  also  a  nde 
section.    This  arrangement,  when  playing  into  a  tall  chimney, 
forms  an  intensely  powerful  wind- 
fiimace,  and  that  at  a  very  small  ^'  ^^■ 

cost,  as  it  can  be  erected  by  any 
workman.  It  should  be  lined  with 
fire-bricks.  It  will  be  seen  tliat 
the  flre^dace  is  made  sligbtly  co- 
nical, so  as  to  allow  the  eaf^  de- 
scent of  tlie  ftiel.  The  addition  of 
a  fire-door  of  course  makes  the  Ibr- 

nace  fit  for  distillation  with  retorts,  &c.  The  tep  is  formed  by 
a  plate  of  wrought  iron  pierced  for  the  rings ;  or  if  cast,  it  should 
be  made  with  a  flange  to  fit  them  accurately.     This  fiunace  may 
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also  be  used  for  oupellatioiiB  by  placing  the  cupel  on  the  exit  of 
the  hot  air,  as  at  a;  and  the  piQgiess  of  the  e^eiiment  may  be 
watched  fix>m  the  ring-hole  by  removing  the  stopper  c.  In  this 
operation  a  piece  of  red-hot  coke  may  be  placed  on  the  cupel,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  concentrate  the  heat  on  the  assay  without 
preventing  the  access  of  the  air. 

It  is  necessary  to  obserre,  that  the  furnace,  if  intended  for  ope- 
rations requiring  a  very  powerful  heat,  should  be  constructed  of  a 
different  size  to  what  it  would  be  if  only  used  to  evaporate  and 
fuse  the  chemicals  alluded  to,  or  similar  preparations.  Even  then, 
however,  the  same  relative  proportions  may  be  preserved. 

Considerable  care  and  attention  is  requisite  in  using  poweiful 
furoaces,  to  obtain  a  temperature  adapted  to  the  operation.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule,  generally,  that  there  is  more  danger  of 
heating  a  crucible  too  highly  than  too  Httie.  Carelessness  in  this 
respect  is  often  the  cause  of  much  disappointment  and  annoyance 
to  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  necessaiy  manipulations. 

34.  Where  many  consecutive  crucible  operations  of  the  same 
kind  are  to  be  performed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  a 
considerable  quantity  of  a  fused  chemical  product,  much  advantage 
is  often  gained  by  not  permitting  the  crucible  to  cool.  If,  in 
making  crude  nitrite  of  potash  by  fusing  nitre,  we  first  melt  the 
salt  in  an  iron  basin  to  expel  the  water,  and  then  put  it  into  a 
proviously  wanned  common  English  crucible,  and  gradually  raise 
the  temperature  to  bright  redness,  we  shall  often  find,  on  pouring 
out  its  contents,  that  the  crucible  is  uninjured,  and  if  immediately 
rotumed  to  the  firo  may  be  refilled  with  the  dried  salt,  and  the 
operation  continued  in  the  same  manner  until  many  pounds  of 
the  nitrite  have  been  made.  If,  on  the  oontraiy,  tiie  damp  nitro* 
be  placed  in  a  odd  crucible,  and  the  latter  be  at  once  introduced 
into  the  firo,  it  is  sure  to  be  destroyed,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
contents  lost.  It  is  theroforo  advisable  to  put  the  crucibles  intended 
to  be  used,  on  the  top  of  the  furnace  for  an  hour  or  so  before  they 

*  Oommercial  nltpetre,  although  apparently  diy  and  containing  no  water 
of  crTstaUisation,  always  retains  a  considerable  amount  between  the  layers  of 
the  crystals. 
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are  wanted,  to  ensure  tludr  oomplete  diysess  and  to  prevent  too 
rapid  change  of  tempeiatore,  on  being  pnt  into  tbe  fire.  Wlien 
cmciblea  or  stoneirare  retorts  are  required  to  be  latcd,  as  is  the 
case  whcm  thef  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  long-continaed  or  violent 
heat,  a  very  oonvenimt  miztore  for  the  pnipoae  is  composed  of 
aifted  8tonrbridge  clay  well  mixed  with,  a  little  damp  horse- 
dang  to  which  a  small  qoantitf  of  a  strong  solatdon  of  borax  has 
been  added.  It  u  to  be  evenly  applied  over  the  onter  sur&ce 
with  a  knife.  The  vessel  should  then  be  placed  on  a  moderately 
warm  pert  of  the  fomaoe  until  perfectly  dry,  and  the  cracks 
wbich  will  probably  have  formed  must  then  be  filled  up  and  the 
drying  be  repeated.  Further  directions  fbr  the  application  of 
Intiag  will  be  finmd  in  the  seotion  on  Distillation  at  a  high 
temperstoie. 

36.  One  of  the  most  con-  Fig.  is. 

venient  and  often  used  snb- 
stitntee  fbr  the  fomace  is  the 
sheet-iron  chanfier,  fig.  19. 
It  is  intended  to  bom  char- 
coal, and,  when  nsed  with  the 
additional  chimney,  it  gives  a 
very  good  heat,  quite  sufficient 
Ibr  the  decomposition  of  sili- 
ceooa  minerals  by  the  impiored 
prooesses  of  lawienoe  Smith, 
and  others.    To  adapt  it  for 

tube  operatiiBis  it  is  provided  with  hotes  opposite  each  other, 
which  are  capable  of  beong  oloeed  by  means  of  small  pieces  of 
sheet  iron  moving  on  a  rivet.  The  gnte  is  supported  by 
three  projecting  pieces  of  sheet  iron  riveted  on.  The  small 
door  at  the  top  is  fbr  the  purpose  of  enabling  fod  to  be  added 
without  removing  the  chimney.  By  means  of  an  iron  triangle 
placed  over  the  chauffer,  after  the  chimney  is  removed,  we  at 
once  adapt  it  to  distillationB  and  evaporations.  The  smallest 
dimensions  practically  convenient  are  6  inches  in  diameter  and 
the  same  in  depth,  the  grate  being  placed  immediately  above  the 


door,  vhich  U  2|  inches  high  by  about  3J  long.  One  of  tbe 
advantages  connected  vith  it,  is  the  facility  it  affords  to  operations 
requiring  its  presence  on  the  tables  or  other  parts  of  the  labora- 
tory. When  placed  apon  any  wooden  snbstanoe  it  is  supported 
by  a  tile,  which  prevents  any  danger  from  the  heat. 

Its  use,  to  contain  a  supply  of  red-hot  charcoal  during  the  pro- 
cess of  organic  analysis  in  laboratorios  not  possessing  a  complete 
arrangement  for  the  purpose,  will  be  alluded  to  in  the  section 
devoted  to  that  subject.  A  tiimaoe  of  this  description  is  &r  more 
convenient  than  any  sabstitate  made  from  "  blue  pots,"  which  are 
recommended  in  many  chemical  woi^.  The  latter  invariaUy 
crack  after  one  or  two  operations,  are  more  troublesome  to  con- 
struct, much  heavier,  and,  in  fbct,  less  eligible  in  every  respect. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  French  clay-chanfi^  may,  from  their 
convenience  of  form  and  cheapness,  be  used  with  advantage ; 
and  the  better  class  of  them  may  jrjg,  20. 

be  used  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore any  serious  injury  occurs. 
They  should  be  bound  with  strips 
of  iron,  or  wire,  in  several  places, 
in  order  to  keep  them  together 
when  fissures  make  their  ap- 
pearance, 

36.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
fiimace  represented  in  fig.  17 
may  be  used  for  cnpeUations,  but 
when  an  apparatus  especially 
adapted  to  this  process  is  de- 
nred,  that  ducted  in  fig.  20  is 
perhaps  as  convenient  as  any. 
It  is  made,  preferably,  of  sheet 
iron  lined  with  fire-clay.  Those 
constructed  en tirdyof  an  earthen 
material,  are  liable  to  the  disad- 
vantage alluded  to  in  tiie  case  of 
the  cmdble- furnaces  made  fh>m  blue  pots.    It  consists,  essentially. 
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of  s  chamber  dthor  square  or  cylindrical,  provided  with  three 
t^jertnres :  (me,  a,  to  admit  the  muffle,  %.  21 ;  another,  (,  to  in- 
trodooe  the  6iel ;  and  a  third,  c,  to  r^ulate  p.    -^ 

the  draught.  The  muffle,  d,  ia  seen  to  be 
supported  at  one  end  by  the  edge  of  the 
aperture  in  the  (umaoe,  and  at  the  other  by 
ft  projection  oppoeite  to  it  The  email  gal- 
lery, e,  placed  round  the  chimney,  ia  intended 
to  snj^rt  iha  newly-made  capels  during  the  process  of  drying, 
suffldent  heat  for  which  is  obtained  partly  by  radiation  and  partly 
by  conduction.  The  muffles  are  small  earthen  oveiiB  pierced  on 
the  rades  to  enable  a  current  of  air  to  play  on  the  assay,  by  which 
means  ihe  mare  oxidixable  metals  are  converted  into  a  state  which 
enables  them  to  be  absOTbed  by  the  cupel. 

The  best  foel  for  a  small  assay-fumaoe  is  charcoal  in  moderate- 
sized  pieces  mixed  with  somewhat  smaller  fragments  of  coke  or 
well-sifted  cinders.  The  cupels  are  formed  by  mixing  findy 
sifted  bone-ashes  with  just  sufficient  water  to  enable  the  powder 
to  adhere ;  it  is  then  pressed  into 
a  cnpel-monld,  fig.  22,  the  super-  *' 

flnons  mass  being  removed  by  a 
fcnifb;  and  the  stamper,  4,  being 
intiodnced,  a  smart  blow  ia  given 
by  a  mallet,  and,  on  reversing  the 
mould,  a  little  pressure  enables 
us  to  remove  the  cupel,  which 

most  be  tlioioughly  dried  before  use.  In  fig.  22,  in  addition  to 
the  stamper,  a,  and  the  mould,  (,  a  ring,  0,  is  introduced ;  this  is, 
however,  only  used  where  the  unnecessary  complication  of  having 
h  made  in  two  pieces,  to  iacilitate  the  removal  of  the  cnpd,  is 
adopted ;  the  ordinary  arrangement,  which  requires  only  the  two 
parts  a  and  6,  is  by  &r  the  best.  The  division  of  e  into  two  pieces, 
and  keeping  them  together  by  a  ring  during  the  time  the  cupel  is 
being  formed,  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  Flattner's  mould  for 
crucibles.  The  details  of  the  process  of  cnpellation  are  of  course 
foreign  to  a  book  on  manipulation,  as  they  would  afibrd  eufflcient 
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material  for  a  treatise  on  that  subject  ezdusively*;  but  we  may 
mention,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  non-oxidizability  of  gold  and 
silver ;  if,  therefore,  we  expose  a  mixture  of  these  metals  on  a 
cupel,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lead,  to  a  cur- 
rent of  air  at  a  high  temperature,  the  less  yaluable  metals  pre- 
sent are  converted  into  oxides,  which,  being  fluxed  by  the  excess 
of  fusible  oxide  of  lead,  become  fluid,  and  are  absorbed  by  the 
cupel.  At  the  end  of  the  operation,  therefore,  we  have  the  pure 
metal  (or  a  mixture,  if  both  gold  and  silver  be  present)  in  the 
state  of  a  globule  on  the  cupel ;  it  is  then  removed  and  weighed. 
If  silver  be  present,  the  resulting  button  is  again  subjected  to 
the  operations  of  quartation  and  parting,  the  details  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  work  mentioned  in  the  note,  and  also  in  most 
manuals  of  chemistry. 

37.  It  must  be  remembered,  that,  in  furnaces  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  the  maximum  heat  is  about  1^ot2  inches  above  the  bars ; 
the  crucible  should  therefore  be  supported  on  a  piece  of  brick,  or 
another  crucible  inverted,  by  which  means  it  will  acquire  much 
more  heat  than  it  would  if  put  directly  on  the  bars. 

38.  It  is  sometimes  required  to  construct  a  furnace  that  shall 
heat  an  exceedingly  large  sand-bath ;  and  as  it  is,  of  course,  an 
object  to  accomplish  this  end  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  fuel 
as  possible,  the  flue  is  made  to  wind  backwards  and  forwards,  so 
as  to  deprive  the  current  of  air  and  smoke  of  as  much  heat  as 
possible ;  the  bricks  at  the  end  of  each  turn  are  capable  of  being 
removed,  so  as  to  enable  the  flue  to  be  cleaned  without  taking  the 
plate  oS,  A  sand-bath  of  this  description  is  extremely  valuable 
in  numerous  operations,  especially  for  sublimations  which  are  to 
be  performed  at  a  gentie  heat ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  manu- 
fetcture  of  pyrogallic  acid,  much  used  of  late  years  in  photography. 
By  the  arrangement  alluded  to,  all  gradations  of  temperature, 
from  a  dull  red  to  a  gentle  digesting  heat,  may  be  obtained;  more- 
over, the  flue  is  provided  with  a  damper,  which  enables  us  to 
increase  or  lessen  the  fire  at  will. 

*  For  information  on  the«e  points,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Mitchell's 
*  Manual  of  Practical  ABaajing.' 


SECTION  m. 
LAKPS. 

39.  The  extreme  cleanliness,  cuid  great  fkcility  with  which  the 
beat  of  lamps  can  be  regulated,  render  their  poasesfdon,  nnder  one 
or  other  of  tbe  unmerouB  fonns  which  fancy  or  necesfdty  ha«  created, 
quite  indispensable  to  the  experimental  chemist.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  much  difficulty  is  of^n  found  by  the  inexperienced  ope- 
rator in  Belecting  the  most  really  useM  form  of  lamp  for  general 
uae,  and,  oa  is  so  frequently  the  case,  nnder  very  different  circum- 
ataaces,  tbe  most  ample  in  likewise  the  moat  generally  efficacious. 

Aainall  towns  of  any  importance  gaa  is  to  be  had  at  a  moderate 
coat,  it  becomes  for  'many  reasons  by  &r  the  best  and  most  eco- 
nomical fnel.  In  the  first  place,  with  moderoto  care,  there  is  no 
waste,  there  b  also  no  spilling  of  oil,  no  evaporation  of  spirit,  no 
triminingaf  wicks,  no  tendency  to  derangement  in  the  mechanism, 
and  therefore  no  trouble  in  obtaining  precisely  the  most  eligible 
amount  of  flame.  Oas  as  a  Aiel  is  therefore  moat  strongly  recom- 
mended for  general  use  instead  of  either  oil  or  spirit. 

40.  Several  Hnda  of  gas-lamps  are  in  use  in  laboratories, 
and  all  of  them  have  excellencies  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
first  and  most  simple  is  the  common  Argand  burner,  a  vulcan- 
ized india-mbber  pipe  connecting   it  »      Fig,  23. 

with  a  sapply-pipe.  The  bnmer  is 
generally  supported  upon  a  heavy  foot, 
as  in  fig.  23.  It  has  two  taps,  one  at 
the  supply-pipe  and  one  at  the  burner. 
The  effect  of  the  second  is  to  enable  ns 
to  use  the  gas  at  some  distance  from  the 
Bupply-[npe,  without  the  necessity  of 
g<Hng  from  the  lamp  to  regulate  the 
flame,  an  important  thing  where,  frvm 
the  opacity  of  the  chimney,  which  must 
be  of  copper  or  brass,  it  becomes  impossible  to  adjust  the  6 
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without  being  sufficiently  cloee  to  look  down  into  it.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  have  a  tap  at  the  supply-pipe  as  well  as  the  burner, 
in  order  to  £Eu;ilitate  the  remoyal  of  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
deaningy  &c.  without  causing  escape  of  gas.  The  great  command 
which  the  operator  has  over  this  arrangement  makes  it  the  most 
generally  useful  of  any.  From  the  smallest  blue  flame  to  a  heat  suf- 
ficient to  raise  to  dull  redness  a  moderately  large  platinum  crucible 
may  be  obtained.  The  next  method,  where  the  gas  mixed  with 
air  is  burnt  on  the  top  of  wire-gauze,  is  &x  less  easily  regulated, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  valuable  in  cases  where  a  powerful 
temperature  is  desired,  as  in  the  fusions  which  occur  in  the  analysis 
of  siliceous  minerals,  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  combustion 
of  the  platinum  and  gold  double  salts  formed  by  the  dlfEerent  bases, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their  atomic  weights;  also  in  the  deter- 
mining the  quantities  of  baryta,  lead,  and  silver  in  the  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  those  substances  with  the  organic  acids*  &c.  The 
simplest  way  to  construct  a  lamp  of  this  kind,  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
wire-gauze  of  moderate  fineness  and  press  it  over  the  chimney,  b, 
fig.  24,  until  it  is  folded  down  sufficiently,  p.    «. 

and  then  to  pinch  the  creases  with  a  pair 
of  pliers  until  they  take  the  shape  seen  from 
the  top  ate:  thiswill  have  theeffectof  draw- 
ing the  gau2e  tight  over  the  chimney ;  the 
points  are  then  to  be  folded  against  it  as  at 
d,  and  the  ring,  a,  is  then  to  be  put  over  the 
whole  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  The  gas  is 
turned  on  for  a  few  seconds  before  a  light  is 
applied,  other¥dse  the  mixture  is  so  explo- 
sive that  the  flame  passes  through  the  gauze. 
When  alight,  and  the  proportion  of  air  and  gas  properly  regulated, 
it  is  observed  that  a  pale  blue  flame  is  obtained,  showing  the 
absence  of  solid  carbon.  Moreover,  if  we  place  a  basin  or  other 
vessel  over  it,  no  soot  is  deposited.    In  the  Argand  lamp,  where 

*  In  thete  Utter  experiments,  it  is  better  to  oommence  hj  beating  gently 
over  the  Argand  lamp,  fig.  23,  until  all  volatile  matten  are  expelled,  and 
to  flniah  by  ignition  over  the  Bmuen's  bnmer,  fig.  80. 
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the  combnstion  is,  chemically  spealdng,  lees  perfect,  tiie  flame,  if 
allowed  to  pla;  oa  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  immediately  deposits 
carbon,  cansing  inctaiTmeiioe,  not  only  by  the  soiling  of  the 
vessel,  but  also  by  prerentiiig  the  doe  access  of  heat. 

41.  Another,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  convenient  method  of 
burning  coal-gas  with  air  b  represented  in  fig.         rie  xs, 

25,  where  a  gas-pipe,  fixed  to  a  table,  as  alluded 
to  in  the  description  of  the  laboratory  (§  9),  is 
seen  to  open  beneath  a  ftmnel-shaped  tube ;  by 
this  means  a  blue  flame  of  great  intensity  may  be 
obtained,  in  vhich,  equally  with  the  last  arrange- 
ment, all  the  carbon  is  oxidised;  moreover,  the 
flame  is  more  ctonpact,  and,  by  a  little  manage- 
ment, may  be  obtained  in  a  form  admirably 
adapted  for  the  ignition  of  platinum  crucibles, 
and  many  other  poiposes.  The  neck  of  a  Iffoken 
glass  jetOTt  supported  by  a  clip,  or  even  by  a  wire,  answers  every 
purpose.  This  instrument  is,  it  is  believed,  the  contrivance  of 
Hr.  Bemington. 

42.  A  neat  gas-burner,  on  the  same  principle,  is  shown  in 
fig.  26 ;  the  desctiptitm  of  the  first  renders  a  second  onnecessary. 
Dr.  Lionel  Beale  has  described  a  gas-fiimace  (fig.  27)  for  heating 
oonuoon  earthen  crucibles :  he  states  that  it  is  capable  of  raising 
10  or  12  ounces  (^  oxide  of  copper  to  redneas,  and  of  flising  sili- 
cates with  carbonate  of  soda.  He  also  states  that  the  tube  in 
which  the  coal-gas  mixes  with  the  air  should  not  be  leas  than 
9  inches  in  height  and  3  in  diameter.  The  gas  comes  from  a 
small  tube  in  the  lower  part,  and  bnma  with  the  air  <»i  the  sur- 
&ce  of  wire-gauze.  Just  above  the  gauze  there  are  several  small 
holeB.  The  crudble  is  supported  by  peces  of  iron,  projecting 
from  a  wide  iron  ring  made  to  fit  the  fiunace,  and  which  can  be 
replaced  by  others  adapted  to  cmdUee  of  various  siies.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  of  this  fomace  can  be  removed  when 
required,  and  there  is  a  small  door  in  it  to  enable  the  operator  to 
watch  the  process  going  on  within.  The  next  method  of  applying 
gas  to  chemical  operations  which  claims  our  attention,  b  the  gas- 
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lumace  repres^ited  below.    It  is  made  of  sheet  iroa,  and  1ia8  two 
rows  of  holeB,  about  i  an  inch  in  diameter,  pierced  in  it,  one  at 


the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom ;  the  former  is  neceeaary  to 
allow  the  exit  of  the  heated  air,  in  case  the  whole  of  Hie  snperior 
aperture  beoomes  closed  by  a  retort  or  bamn,  Ac  It  is  advisable 
sometimee  to  have  a  i^te  of  talc  adapted  to  the  door,  in  order  to 
&oilitate  the  regulation  of  the  flame  hj  enabling  the  operator  to 
see  it  without  opening  the  appantua.  The  burner  oooriste  of  a 
lai^  ring  pierced  with  holes,  and  maj'  be  made  either  to  rest  on 
three  projecting  slips  of  iron,  or  on  a  foot,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  28.  The  top  is  adapted  to  a  series  of  sheet-iron  lings  of 
various  dies,  which  serve  to  support  the  vessels  over  the  flame. 
This  instrument  is  of  great  use  in  the  laboratory  of  research,  from 
the  ease  with  which  varieties  of  t«mperature  can  be  obtiuned,  and 
still  mote  especially  from  the  &ct  that  a  nniform  heat  may  be 
muntained  for  any  length  of  time  with  very  little  superintendence. 
A  furnace  for  heating  a  small  sand-bath  is  shown  in  flg.  29.  It 
iri  particularly  adapted  to  analytical  operations,  from  the  ease  with 
which  the  heat  is  capable  of  being  regulated. 


BUTD-BATH.     BTnrawr'a  bitbxer.  29 

A  burner  of  a  very  conTenient  kind  for  mixed  gas  and  air*  has 

lately  been  iatrodnced ;  it  consiBts  (fig.  30)  of  a  brass  tube,  a  b,  of 

E^.  80.  Pig.  80. 


sboat  ftlis  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sliding  at  a  on  a  fish-tail  biuner ; 
the  air  enters  by  boles  at  e,  the  amount  being  regulated  by  meana 
of  a  amall  slide,  which  closee  them  wholly  or  partially  as  may  be 
required.  The  nature  of  the  aperture  by  which  the  gas  enters  is 
well  adapted  &r  caumi^  it  to  mix  with  tlie  air,  notwithstanding 
the  small  size  of  the  tube  a  b. 

43.  The  admiraUe  oontrinmce  of  Br.  Hoftnann  for  obviating 
the  neceaaity  for  the  nae  of  chareoal  in  organic  analysis,  an  iu- 
strmnoit  which  most  greatly  influence  the  progreM  of  organic 
chemistry,  from  the  Ta|adity  with  which  it  enables  us  to  make 
extremely  accurate  analysee,  will  be  described  in  the  section  on 
Uaoipulation  in  Organic  Analysis. 

44.  Cbemista  who  have  the  misfortone  to  be  nnable  to  procure 
gaa  for  the  laboratory  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to  use  oil  or 
epuit,  and,  where  economy  of  fael  is  of  sectmdary  importance, 
methods  may  be  adopted  which  will  prevent  the  operator  from 
feeling  any  great  inocoiTeTiienoe  from  the  substitation ;  nererthe- 
lees,  80  considerable  are  the  advantages  of  gas  over  any  other 

*  Baid  to  be  mTent«d  hy  Bniuen. 
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source  of  heat  on  the  small  scale,  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  procure  it. 

45.  The  number  of  lamps  which  have  been  invented  at  different 
times  is  ahnost  as  great  as  that  of  furnaces ;  it  would,  therefore, 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  describing  them  all,  and,  in  &vctf  very 
few  are  really  serviceable  in  practice.  Oil-lamps  are  now  but 
little  in  request,  the  heat  they  give  being  less  powerful,  and 
the  combustion,  imless  great  care  is  used,  less  perfect  than  with 
alcohol  or  wood-spirit.  We  are  therefore  obliged  frequently  to 
trim  the  wicks  and  clean  the  instruments,  if  we  would  avoid 
the  annoyance  of  having  vessels  exposed  to  the  flame  blackened 
by  smoke.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  occasions  when  (gas 
being  absent)  they  are  necessary ;  but  this  only  happens  when 
an  extremely  gentle  heat  is  reqtdred  for  a  considerable  time, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  solution  of  refractory  substances,  di- 
stillation of  volatile  liquids,  drying  predpitates,  &c.  In  aU 
these  instances  the  most  simple  form  of  lamp  is  quite  sufficient, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  would  answer  the  purpose  better 
than  that  kept  for  use  with  the  blowpipe.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  describe  the  oil  Argand  lamp,  its  construction  being 
so  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  spirit-lamp  with  circular  wick 
(fig.  31);  of  course  the  water-chamber  may  be  omitted;  in 
every  other  respect  the  same  model  may  be  taken.  A  few  cotton 
threads  gathered  together  at  the  lips  of  a  small  evaporating  basin 
filled  with  olive  oil  may  often  be  used,  and,  under  some  circum- 
stances, is  an  extremely  useful  substitute  for  a  proper  lamp.  The 
operator  will  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  an  impromptu  oil-lamp, 
if  required,  from  the  various  pieces  of  metal,  &c.  which  are  gene- 
rally at  hand  in  all  laboratories.  When  required  for  giving  light 
to  the  apartment,  the  construction  so  much  used  now,  called  the 
Moderateur,  will  be  found  economical  and  convenient.  Ck>lEa,  or 
refined  rape  oil,  is  the  best  fiiel  for  it. 

46.  Spirit'Lamps.  The  ordinary  glass  spirit-lamp  is  so  com- 
mon that  a  description  of  it  is  unnecessary;  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, however,  that,  as  ordinarily  sold,  they  almost  invariably  have 
the  cap  made  too  short,  so  that  when  placed  on  the  lamp  the  wick  is 
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eotapreaaei.  This  ought  to  be  provided  against  by  Boleoting  one 
with  a  oorer  sofficiently  high.  The  use  of  brass  wick-boldeis  is 
Hsble  to  many  objectionB.  In  the  first  place,  they  become  greatly 
heated  and  endanger  the  splittiag  of  the  glass.  But  the  chief 
otrjedaon  ia  the  corroare  action  which  the  fuel  generally  used  as  a 
aabotitiitfl  for  i^nrite  of  wine  in  this  country,  exerts  on  the  alloy  at 
which  the  wick-holder  is  made ;  we  frequently  therefiinre  find  a 
copreona  dqtoeit  on  platinum  Teasels  when  exposed  for  any  length 
of  time  to  tiie  flame,  a  drciunstance  of  great  importance  in  many 
cases,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  The 
stoneware  viek-holders  to  be  procured  at  the  chemical  iostnunent 
makere,  and  first  introduced,  it  is  believed,  by  Hr.  3.  J.  GiifSn,  are 
admirable  snbetitotes  for  the  ordinary  metal  ones;  jn  de&ult  at  tins, 
a  ^ece  of  ^asa  tube  may  be  advantageously  used.  An  effective 
S|Hrit-lamp  may  at  any  time  be  constmcted  out  of  a  vial  having  a 
tube  pasoDg  through  the  cork,  a  cover  being  formed  from  a  test- tube 
inverted  over  the  wick,  and  fitting  witli  moderate  tightness  on  the 
sttperior  extiemity  of  the  cork. 

47.  The  Biniit>lamp  with  the  circular  wick  figured  in  section 
in  the  mat^  (fig.  31),  is  a  necessary  piece  of  apparatus  in  all 
laboratories  where  gas  is  not  to  be  ob-  i^.  31. 

tmned.    The  constmctioii  is  obvioas; 
it  has,  however,  a  peculiarity  which 
deserves  attention,  namely,  the  water- 
chamber  a,  which  is  seen  to  surround 
the   wick-holder,   thereby  preventing 
the  spirit  from  becoraing  heated  during  1 
long  operations.     It  is,  however,  re- 
oommended  to  have  the  wick  elevated  I 
by  a  ciranlar  screw,  aa  in  the  ordinary  : 
Argond  table-lamps,  instead  of  the  rack-work  placed  on  (me  side 
(fig.  31),  a  mode  of  elevating  and  depressing  the  wick  whidi  has 
many  disadvantages.    The  lamp  invented  by  fierEelius  (fig.  32) 
is  much  used,  and  has  the  spirit-chamber  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  wiok-holder,  by  which  means  the  heating  of  the  spirit  is 
prevented ;  but,  from  occupying  so  much  spaoe,  this  arrangement 
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is  perhaps  scarcely  eo  conTeuient  as  the  vater- chamber.  A  inr- 
cnlar  spirit-himp,  to  be  generally  useful,  ought  to  be  able  to  heat 
a  platutum  cracible  of  one  ounce  capacity  and  contents  to  fiill 
redness,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  fiise  the  more  easily  de- 
composable silicatas  with  carbonate  of  soda  or  the  oUier  floxea 
recommended  in  works  on  the  analysis  of  minentls ;  these  opera- 
tions may,  however,  be  performed  with  a  charcoal  flimace  dmilar 
to  fig.  19.  The  modes  of  rendering  eren  the  mrae  refiactoiy 
minerals  soluble  have  been  so  &x  improved  by  J.  Lawrence  Smith* 


and  others,  that  it  is  seldcnn  necessary  to  tue  Sefotrom's  Uast* 
fiimace.  Where  the  fhll  powers  of  a  lamp  are  reqiiired  to  be 
exerted,  the  cradble  jacket,  fig.  33,  is  necessary ;  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  crucible  is  supported  on  three  knife-edges ;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  tliat  the  flame  is  made  to  act  (»i  the  crucible  in  a 
manner  well  adapl«d  to  economize  the  heat  and  avoid  loss  by 
radiation. 

•  Clifmiciil  GmcUr,  vol.  xi.  p.  2G2. 
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46.  This  little  mstmmeDt  has  become  absolutely  indiepenBable 
to  the  chemifit ;  perhaps  there  is  no  wigie  appliance  made  uae  of 
in  the  scdenoe  which  has  so  wide  a  Add  of  nsefaluess ;  its  value  is 
not  only  foond  in  mineral,  but  also  in  organic  research ;  in  &ct 
BO  extended  has  the  snbject  of  blowpipe  manipnlatitm  become,  that 
a  separate  treatiBe  wonld  be  neceasaiy  wore  wo  to  enter  upon  it 
at  anything  like  the  length  it  andoubtedly  deserves.    Of  all 
the  manoala  extant  which  treat  of  the  blowpipe,  that  of  Frofeeaor 
Plattner  is  the  most  elaborate  and  osefiil,  so  much  bo  that  a  chemist 
eould  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a  good  blowpipe  analyst  unless  tolerably 
femiliaT  with  its  contents  ;  the  treatises  of  Berzelins  and  Children 
may  also  be  consulted.      Under  these  ciroumBtances  it  will  not  bo 
necessary  to  enter  at  any  great  length  upon  the  subject,  but  the 
following  paragraphs  may  at  least  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more   extended  works   allnded  to.      The 
philosophy  of  a  candle-flame  is  familiap  to 
bU  who  have  studied  elementary  chemistry, 
and  is  undoubtedly  foreign  to  a  work  on 
manipulation ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to 
describe  the  blowpipe  itself.     The  different 
fimcies  of  chemists  have  produced  a  oonsi- 
derable  number  of  them,  each,  poetdbly,  ha- 
ving some  particular  merit  adapted  to  tlie  dr- 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  invented; 
however,  out  of  all  these  there  are  but  two 
or  three  in  general  use. 

It  will  be  fimnd,  that  for  all  purposes  for 
which  a  mouth  blowpipe  is  applicable,  that 
of  Black  is  tlie  beet  and  cheapest.  It  ooa- 
dsts  of  a  tube  of  tin  plate  (fig.  84)  about 
7  inches  long,  }  inch  broad,  tapering  to  a  quarter,  where  a  small 
mouthpiece  is  sotdered,  to  increase  tiie  operator's  commond  over 
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the  instrameiit.  At  the  wider  end  is  lELseited  a  small  cylindrical 
tube  of  brass,  about  2  inches  long,  supporting  the  noide,  which 
may  be  of  brass  or  platinum.  The  tube  is  slightly  conical 
at  the  end  where  the  jet  is  fixed,  and  the  latter  is  thus  made  to 
fit  on  without  a  screw,  which  would  soon  be  mjured  by  the  high 
temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  rend^  it  difficult  to  be 
removed  for  the  purpose  of  deamng.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
good  blowpipe  that  the  nozzle  should  be  drilled  firom  a  solid  piece  of 
metal,  in  Ihe  form  represented  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  section  fig.  34. 
One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Black's  instrument,  is  the  efficient  manner 
in  which  it  condenses  and  retains  the  water  derived  firom  the 
breath,  and  renders  its  ejection  upon  the  heated  assay  impossible. 

The  moveable  trompet-shaped  mouthpiece  may  sometimes  be 
used  with  advantage  in  long  and  feitiguing  operations ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, seldom  necessary. 

WoUaston's  blowpipe  consuBts  of  three  tubes,  capable  of  being 
connected  or  of  being  taken  asunder  and  then  packed  one  inside 
the  other. 

Gronstedt,  who  was  perhaps  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  moisture  of  the  breath  from  reaching  the  assay,  contrived 
an  instrument  having  a  bulb  in  the  middle  capable  of  being  opened 
in  order  to  remove  the  condensed  moisture.  It  is  an  expensive, 
although  far  from  convenient  form,  and  if,  by  any  chance,  held 
vertically,  the  moisture  escapes. 

The  lamp  generally  used  with  the  blowpipe  is  of  very  ample 
construction.  The  wick,  which  is  about  an  inch  long  by  one- 
eighth  wide,  stands  ^  inch  above  the  holder,  fig.  35.  A  cover 
is  made  to  screw  over  it,  to  prevent  dust  from  accumulating  on 
the  wick.  The  construction  of  the  wick-holder  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  engraving,  and  the  cotton  is  to  be  cut  parallel 
to  it,  the  lower  end  being  away  from  the  operator  while  blowing. 
The  air  is  propelled  along  the  wick  in  the  direction  of  its  greater 
axis.  To  a  person  of  moderate  dexterity,  the  manipulations  con- 
nected with  ordinary  blowpipe  analysis,  will  prove  vezy  easy,  but 
considerable  experience  will  be  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to 
detect  in  complex  mixtures>  substances  whose  reactions  are  not 
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very  decided.    Keverthelow,  the  valoe  of  the  inBtrnmoit  is  so 

great,  and  bo  maaj  othOTwise  troublesome  problems  in  qualitative 

analyses  may  .be  rapidly  uid  dedaiTely  solved  by  it,  that  no 
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labonr  should  bo  spared  to  acquire  fiicility  in  its  management.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  that  the  blo^ipe  is  not  intended  entirely  to 
supersede  the  humid  method  of  analyslB ;  it  is  rather  to  be  con- 
Hidered  as  an  adjunct ;  fbr  instance,  we  will  sni^Mse  a  piece  of 
type-metal  to  be  under  examination :  its  brittlenesa  will  at  once 
lead  to  a  suspidon  of  the  preeence  of  antimony  or  bismuth,  but 
it  is  imhed  to  asoertain  which  of  these,  and  what  other  metal  may 
be  present.  It  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  until  oonvert«d  into  a 
white  powder,  evaporated  to  a  small  bnlk,  water  added,  and  the 
liquid  filtered ;  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  is  washed  end  heated 
with  oarbonate  of  soda  on  oharooal  in  what  is  termed  the  reducing 
flame ;  a  britUe  button  of  metal  is  obtained,  which  may  be  &rther 
examined  on  a  freeh  piece  of  charcoal :  its  colour  is  almost  a  pore 
white ;  we  therefbre  are  led  to  believe  in  the  abeenoe  of  bismuth, 
which  has  a  innkiBh  tinge;  but,  to  be  certain,  we  heat  it  in  the  oxide- 
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ting  flame ;  white  fumes  are  given  off,  which,  when  condensed,  have 
no  tint  of  red  or  orange ;  we  therefore  conchide  the  absence  of 
bismuth.  The  solution  may  now  be  examined :  sulphuric  acid 
is  found  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  it  is  therefore  added  in  excess, 
and  the  precipitate  filtered  off,  washed  and  reduced  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last ;  a  malleable  globule  is  obtained,  conclusive  of 
the  presence  of  lead.  In  fact,  the  precipitation  by  sulphuric  acid 
is  sufficient,  but  it  is  always  satisfeustoiy  to  obtain  the  pure  metals 
where  it  can  be  done  so  easily.  The  first  globule  of  antimony 
may,  moreover,  be  examined  for  tin  or  arsenic  if  necessary. 

49.  The  above  sketch  is  not  given  as  the  best  mode  of  analysing 
the  alloy  alluded  to,  but  merely  as  the  first  case  that  suggested 
itself,  of  a  real  experiment,  where  the  agency  of  the  blowpipe  was 
made  use  of  to  obtain  a  rapid  result.  There  are  many  metals 
whose  reactions  before  the  blowpipe  are  so  marked  that  their 
presence  may  be  ascertained  almost  instantly,  while  by  the  ordi- 
naiy  course  of  analysis,  a  long  and  troublesome  series  of  operations 
are  necessary  before  a  decided  answer  can  be  given ;  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  manganese,  arsenic,  iron,  chromium,  cobalt, 
tin,  titanium,  and  several  others. 

50.  The  first  thing  to  be  acquired  in  blowpipe  practice,  is  the 
power  of  keeping  up  a  continuous  .blast  or  current  of  air  for  some 
time ;  to  effect  this,  the  enlarged  orifice  of  the  instnunent  is  to 
be  placed  between  the  lips,  and  the  mouth  filled  with  air  until 
the  cheeks  become  distended  like  a  trumpeter's;  it  will  soon  be 
found,  that,  by  making  a  motion  with  the  tongue,  somewhat  like 
that  which  is  done  in  uttering  the  syllable  "  tut,"  a  fresh  supply 
can  be  given  as  often  as  may  be  required ;  during  this  time  the 
breathing  is  carried  on  by  the  nostrils. 

51.  The  next  step  is  to  produce  dther  the  oxidizing  or  redu* 
dng  fiame  at  will ;  and  by  attending  to  the  following  instructions, 
the  operator  cannot  fail  to  succeed  after  a  little  experience.  The 
oxidation  fiame  is  generally  considered  easier  to  obtain  than  the 
reducing ;  we  wiU  therefore  commence  with  a  description  of  the 
method  of  producing  it.  The  lamp  being  trimmed,  so  that  the 
wick  is  parallel  with  the  holder,  and  quite  firee  from  any  strag- 
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gling  fibres,  ia  to  be  lit,  and  the  wick  so  adjusted  that  the  flame 
may  be  clear  and  biilliant;  if  we  now  take  a  blowpipe  with  a 
moderate-sized  orifice,  and  hold  it  in  such  a  position  that  the  jet 
shall  be  jnst  inside  the  flame,  and  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
above  the  wick,  the  flame  will  not  only  be  deflected,  but  consider- 
ably altered  in  its  characters ;  two  parts  being  more  especially 
conspicuous,  Tiz.  an  internal  blue  cone,  and  a  yellow  halo-like 
flame  at  the  end.  It  is  in  this  exterior  yellow  part  that  the 
power  of  ozidiKation  resides ;  and,  if  a  globule  of  tin  about  the 
size  of  a  mustard  seed,  be  placed  in  it  for  a  short  time,  it  will 
swell,  and  finally  become  converted  into  a  white  earthy-looking 
matter,  the  peroxide  of  tin.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  use  an  instru- 
ment with  the  aperture  rather  less  than  in  the  last  experiment, 
and  withdraw  the  jet  a  little,  so  that  it  may  be  on  the  outside 
of  the  flame,  and  then  blow  rather  powerfully,  we  shall  find 
that,  although  deflected,  the  flame  is  less  altered  in  its  general 
characters  than  in  the  previous  case,  the  chief  part  of  it  consist- 
ing of  a  large  and  highly  luminous  cone,  containing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  strongly  ignited  carbon,  precisely  in  the  condition 
most  adapted  for  assimilating  oxygen,  and  becoming  converted 
into  carbonic  acid ;  and  if  we  expose  to  it,  upon  charcoal,  the 
cauliflower-looking  mass  of  peroxide  of  tin  which  we  obtained  in 
the  first  experiment,  we  shall  find  that  the  highly  ignited  carbon 
will  combine  with  its  oxygen,  and  it  will  be  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state.  To  reduce  peroxide  of  tin  on  charcoal  without  the 
assLstance  of  a  flux,  is  a  test  of  moderate  profici^cy  in  the  use  of 
the  instrument. 

52.  Supports  for  Substances  hefwt  the  Blowpipe. — ^Having  ac- 
quired fedlity  in  the  two  operations  which  are  in  request  every 
time  the  blowpipe  is  used,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  supports 
necessary  when  an  assay  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  flame.  The  three 
substances  most  used  for  this  purpose  are  charcoal,  platinum, 
and  day. 

The  first  is  generally  resorted  to  when  a  deoxidizing  power  is  re- 
quired, although,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  admissible  where  oxidation 
is  to  be  effected ;  the  two  latter  are  employed  if  a  substance  is  to 
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be  brought  to  a  liigh^  state  of  oxidatitm,  or  U  menly  to  be  fused. 
Oood  pine  oharcoel  is,  perhq»,  the  beet  that  can  be  need,  bnt  the 
laboistory  charooal-btKC  gfenerolly  oontsina  pieces  which  by  s  little 
nae  of  the  bow  maj  be  made  fit  for  Uoirpipe  experiments.  It  most 
be  remembered  that  the  sdoB  only  should  be  need,  and  that  pieces 
which  have  bark  on  them  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  emit 
showers  of  sparks  which  scintillate  and  fly  about  in  a  very  annoying 
and  even  dangerous  manner. 

S3.  Ftatinum  is  used  as  a  support  in  three  difierent  states, 
namdy,  as  win,  foil,  or  small  spocnu.  The  Arst  of  these  is  re- 
prBseated  in  figs.  40  and  41,  bent  into  the  shapes  in  which  it  is 
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generally  used  to  support  a  bead  of  borax  or  microcosmio  salt  to 
which  a  small  portion  of  the  assay  is  to  be  added.  The  whole  is 
then  to  be  exposed,  first  to  tlie  reducing  aud  then  to  the  oxidating 
flame ;  the  changes  of  colour  produced  in  this  manner,  generally 
afiord  a  clue  to  the  class  of  sabstanceB  to  which  the  assay  belongs, 
and  frequently  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  as  to  the 
presence  of  <me  and  sometimes  several  of  its  ingredioils, 

64.  Flatinnm  spoons  are  employed  in  bbwpipe  experiments, 
to  ocsitain  mixtures  of  alioeous  minerals  and  flnxee,  where  it  is 
intended  to  bring  a  sabetanoe  insoluble  per  u  into  a  ctaidition  to 
be  acted  <m  by  solvents  in  casee  where  the  dry  method  abne  is 
insufficient  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  compod- 
tion  of  the  assay.  They  may  be  made  of  the  sizes  and  shapes  of 
those  represented  in  flgs.  36,  37,  38,  and  39 ;  the  handle  may 
dther  be  held  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  during  exposure  to  the 
flame,  or  be  fixed  in  a  support  of  wood  with  a  hollow  brass  fe- 


tnle,  throned  vhich  a  screw  u  paused  to  fix  the  pUrinnm  handle, 

w  in  %.  42.    It  ia  li^vise  well  adapted  to  hold  the  platiiiiim 
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wir^,  and  is  made  hollow  in  order  to  contain  them  when  not  in 
nse.  A  very  convenient  aapport  for  platinnm  wirea  is  the  small 
ivcoy  inBtromoit  naed  b^  ladies  for  cantoning  and  fixing  crochet- 
hooka.  It  ia  much  like  the  holder  in  the  engraving,  but  difTers 
in  the  arrangement  by  which  the  hooks  are  grasped. 

There  are  a  few  precantions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  using 
^Btinom  vesaele,  which  may  with  propriety  be  introdnced  in  this 
place.  For  instance,  if  a  reducible  metallic  oxide  be  heated  with 
any  sabetance  capable  of  removing  its  oxygen  (as  oxide  of  lead 
with  charcoal  powder,  or  other  organic  matter),  or,  if  a  reducible 
oxide  be  exposed  tm  the  platinum  wire  to  the  reducing  flame,  the 
support  ia  almost  certain  to  be  destroyed ;  such  anbatancee  must, 
therefore,  be  heated  on  charcoal  or  clay  supports.  When  a  bead 
has  been  Aised  in  the  loop  of  a  platinnm  wire,  it  shonld  not  be 
removed  by  mechanical  means,  but  the  wire  should  be  thrown 
into  a  small  vessel  of  water  until  the  bead  is  dissolved.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  occurs  when  a  bead  ftised  in  the  loop  of 
a  platinnm  wire  ia  observed  to  be  cdonred  before  addition  of 
the  assay ;  in  such  case  the  bead  mnat  be  sharply  heated ;  and 
then,  if  the  wire  be  dexterously  jerked  against  the  anvil,  or 
any  other  haid  or  steady  subatance,  the  melted  mass  will  fly 
off,  and  mnat  be  replsoed  by  a  ftesh  forticea  until  a  oobnrless 
bead  ia  obtained.  Where  a  dllcate  has  been  ftised  in  a  platinum 
spoon,  and  it  is  wished  to  remove  the  mass,  it  is  generally  ad- 
miasible  to  bcol  it  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  add,  but  we  must 
earefiilly  avoid  the  presence  of  botli  together,  or,  in  foot,  of  any 
substances  capable  of  generating  chlorine ;  as  the  veasel  would  be 
mote  or  less  attacked,  and  thua  cause  a  twofold  injury,  namely. 
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damage  to  the  vessel  and,  what  is  sometimes  more  serious,  intro- 
duce platinum  into  the  analysis.  Where  a  silicate  has  been  fluxed 
in  a  platinum  spoon  with  any  of  the  mixtures  to  be  found  in 
analytical  manuals,  and  difficulty  is  found  in  extracting  the  fused 
mass,  the  spoon  should  be  suspended  by  a  platinum  wire  near 
the  top  of  a  glass  of  water,  and  left;  for  a  few  hours ;  it  may  then, 
in  most  cases,  be  removed  without  difficulty.  If  this  procedure 
is  insufficient,  acids  must  be  resorted  to. 

55.  Platintmi  foil, — ^Platinum,  in  the  state  of  thin  sheets,  is 
much  less  useful  in  blowpipe  experiments  than  either  spoons  or 
wire;  nevertheless,  it  may  sometimes  be  employed  with  advantage, 
as  in  testing  for  manganese  by  fusion  of  the  assay  with  soda, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  nitre,  according  as  the  metal  is 
more  or  less  plentiful  in  the  specimen. 

In  organic  chemistry,  platinum  foil  has  many  uses,  especially 
for  supporting  salts,  &c.  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  during  combus- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  inorganic  substances. 
It  is  also  used  to  form  the  platinum  trays  used  in  oiganic  analysis 
in  the  process  by  oxygen  gas,  to  be  alluded  to  further  on.  In 
cases  whefe'a  platinum  crucible  is  not  at  hand,  an  extempore  one 
may  be  constructed,  by  folding  a  piece  of  the  foil  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  filter.  The  electro-negative  element  of  Grove's 
battery  is  constructed  of  this  metal  in  foil,  and  it  usually  forms 
the  electrodes  of  batteries  used  in  the  decomposition  of  liquids,  &c. 

56.  Clay  Bwpports, — ^An  excellent  method  of  forming  small 
basins  and  crucibles  will  be  found  in  Plattner's  treatise ;  it  will 
be  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  describe  it  here ;  moreover,  basins 
of  extreme  thinness,  and  in  every  way  adapted  for  blowpipe 
experiments,  are  now  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  may  be 
procured  of  the  instrument-makers. 

57.  F(^eeps. — ^A  pair  of  platinum-pointed  forceps  is  indispen- 
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sable  to  the  blowpipst ;  tbey  are  made  of  the  Tarions 
kinds  represented  in  the  woodcuts.  The  first,  fig.  43,  is 
merely  sted  wire  bent  in  the  form  depicted,  and  having 
miall  bealu  of  [datinnm  riveted  on.  The  second  form  is 
more  ezpensiTe,  but  tar  more  convenient  and  strong ; 
they  are  ttioee  nsoally  nsed,  and  are  made  to  open  hy 
pressing  the  knobs.  Another  pur,  the  invention  of 
Ur.  8.  Highley,  Jun.,  seen  in  section  and  plane,  flg. 
45,  re«emblee  the  fint,  save  that  it  only  possesses  one 

68.  There  are  many  other  instmmenta  used  in  Uow- 
[upe  analyms,  some  of  which  will  be  fonnd  in  their 
plaoes  among  the  apparatus  used  in  the  humid  method ; 
the  greater  part  are  chiefly  intended  for  quantitative 
blowiHpe  operationB,  a  method  of  reeeoroh  very  little 
practised  in  this  country,  and  not  having  sufficient  ad- 
vantages over  the  usual  methods  to  be  likely  to  supersede 

59.  Self-acting  Blowpipe:  —  The  principle  upon 
which  most  of  these  instraments  are  oonetmcted,  is  that 
of  directing  a  jet  of  vapour  of  alcohol  or  wood-spirit 
through  a  flame,  which  latter  is  generally  that  which 
heats  the  spirit.  In  order  to  fulfil  these  ocoiditionB  the 
vemeU  figured  on  the  next  page  are  employed ;  the  first 
(fig.  46),  generally  known  as  the  Russian  Mast-lamp, 
conaiBts  of  a  double  case,  a  a,  to  hold  spirit ;  on  (oie 
idde  of  the  interior  is  fastened  a  tube  reaching  nearly  to 
the  top,  and  bent  at  the  bottom,  where  it  passes  out  of 
the  double  caee  and  rises  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  chamber ;  its  end  should  have  a 
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blowpipe-noule  attached  to  it ;  d  is  an  aperture  to  introdooe  spirit 
into  the  doable  case,  which 
Bhonld  not  be  filled  to  more  .  ^'  ^ 

tlian  two-thirds  of  its  capa- 
oitf,  otherwise  a  portion  is 
liable  to  find  its  way  into  the 
exit-pipe  during  the  time  the 
lampis  being  used,  by  which 
means  a  jet  of  ignited  spiiit 
is  fleeted,  whioh  may  cause 
much  inconvenience.  It  has 
a  handle  to  &dlitBte  its  re- 
moval from  plaoe  to  plaee.  During  use,  d  is  closed  moderately 
tight  with  a  cork,  which  acts  as  a  safety-valve ;  if,  therefore,  the 
jet  beoomee  choked,  the  cork  ia  bbwn  ont  and  prevents  the  de- 
structdtHi  (^  the  tamp,  which  might  be  attended  with  serious  oon- 
sequences.  When  required  to  be  used,  spirit  ia,  as  we  hare  said, 
introduced  into  a  a,  and  a  certain  portiim  is  placed  in  the  inner 
chamber,  6,  so  as  to  oover  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 
If  the  l8st-menti(«ied  sjnrit  is  now  ignited,  that  in  the  chamber 
a  a,  will  soon  enter  into  ebullition,  and  a  stream  of  vaponr  will 
make  its  exit  from  e,  and,  immediately  igniting,  fbnns  a  powerful 
jet  of  flame  capable  of  heating  laige  platisum  vessels  to  a  brilliant 
red  heat ;  the  flame  is,  mtnsorer,  adapted  for  heating  the  German 
^ase  in  making  combustion-tubeB,  when  no  i 
other  form  of  blowpipe  is  at  hand.  The  mode 
of  using  the  seoond  oontrivanoe  (fig.  47)  i 
almost  obvious  from  the  flgue:  a  hollow 
globe,  a,  half-filled  with  spirit,  having  a 
bbwpipe,  (,  attached,  ia  fixed  above  a  lamp, 
e,  opposite  the  wiek  of  which  the  exit  of  OiB 
pipe  is  placed.  On  lighting  the  lamp,  almost 
the  same  phenomena  occur  as  in  the  Bos 
instrument.  A  cork  safety-valve  is  inserted 
at  d,  the  screw-cap  being  previously  removed.  "When  |daced  in 
drcumstancee  in  which  a  blast-lamp  vras  not  at  hand,  I  found  the 
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fbUowmg  a  usefiil  and  powerful  substitate.  The  body  of  the 
lamp  isfoimed  out  of  a  tin  bottle^  and  ahole  pierced  in  the  side  has 
a  small  tnbe  soldered  in,  to  act,  when  fitted  with  a  cork,  as  a 
safety-yalve  and  a  place  to  insert  the  spirit.  A  jeweller's 
blowpipe  is  cut  in  half,  and  the  bent  portion  inserted  yertically 
in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  nozzle  of  a  Black's  blowpipe  being 
fixed  at  the  aperture.  It  may  be  supported  above  a  gas-burner 
or  oil-lamp.  A  portion  of  lamp-cotton  is  placed  in  an  evaporating 
basing  and  held  in  its  position  by  a  bent  wire,  and  the  basin  being 
filled  with  oHve-oil,  and  the  wick  adjusted  to  the  aperture,  we 
have  an  apparatus  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  not  easily  surpassed 
in  power:  combustion-tubes  may  be  easily  prepared  at  such  a 
lamp  in  a  very  short  time,  even  when  of  large  calibre  and  made 
of  the  most  refractory  glass. 

60.  Table  Bhwpvpes, — ^Any  laboratory  where  experiments  are 
carried  on  with  even  moderate  activity,  must  possess  one  of  these 
pieces  of  apparatus.  So  many  instruments  of  different  kinds  are 
constantly  being  made  from  glass,  that  no  one  who  has  ever  had 
one  at  his  command  will  willingly  dispense  with  its  services. 
One  of  the  most  convenient  of  these  is  the  blowpipe  contrived 
by  Herapath;  it  is  represented  in  fig.  48,  where  a  is  a  flexible 
tube  attached  to  a  stopcock,  5,  which  communicates  with  a  tube, 
edy  bent  at  right  angles  at  d,  where  a  T-shaped  tube,  e  fg^  slips 
on  by  means  of  the  ^^eeef.  The  blowpipe  jet,  hi,  passes  into  the 
longer  arm  of  the  T-piece,  and  fits  somewhat  tightly ;  JtZ  is  a  se- 
cond piece  of  flexible  piping  terminating  in  a  mouthpiece.  On 
tuxning  on  the  gas,  it  passes  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  ar- 
rows, and  is  to  be  inflamed  at  e.  On  blowing  with  the  mouth,  or 
by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  into  the  flexible  tube,  k  I,  the 
ignited  gas  takes  the  form  of  a  blowpipe  flame  of  great  power,  the 
nature  of  which  is  entirely  under  control  by  means  of  the  stop- 
cock, h,  and  also  by  regulating  the  quantity  of  air  thrown  in  from 
the  lungs  or  bellows.  As  the  T-shaped  piece  is  fi^y  moveable 
at/,  the  jet  may  be  directed  to  any  position,  and  the  apparatus 
becomes  well  adapted  fi>r  the  ignition  of  platinum  crucibles,  &c* 
*  I  have  bad  one  of  these  (made  by  Mr.  E«  G*.  Wood,  of  Oheapucle,  Lon- 
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It  is  mounted  on  a  heavy  foot,  and  being  connected  with  the  gas 

Fig.  48. 
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supply  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube,  a,  it  may  be  readily  adjusted 
upon  the  laboratory  table. 

Blowpipes  of  other  kinds  are  also  procurable  at  the  instrument 
makers^  worked  by  bellows  set  in  motion  by  the  foot ;  the  aper- 
ture for  the  exit  of  the  air  should  end  in  a  tube  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter^  to  allow  of  jets  formed  from  glass  tube  being 
adapted  to  it.  They  are  accompanied  by  a  gas-jet  of  rather 
peculiar  form,  intended  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  oil-lamp. 
The  water-pressure  blowpipes  of  Tilley  or  Tofb  are  also  very 
effectual ;  they  may  be  procured^  with  directions  for  use,  from  the 
makers  of  chemical  instruments. 

don)  in  me  for  some  time,  and  have  found  it  to  answer  so  well,  that  I  prefer 
it  to  any  other  I  have  yet  lued,  excepting  the  bellows  blowpipe,  with  the 
water-pressure  arrangement. 


BATES. 

61.  Thore  are  nmnerouB  mstancea,  in  almost  ereiy  department 
of  cbemistty,  where  It  is  neceesaty  to  api^;  heat,  bnt  in  a  gradual 
and  gentle  manner;  in  all  these  cases  it  is  advantageons  to  be 
aware  of  the  actual  temperature  of  the  exsiccating  medium.  In 
fact,  by  the  skilfiil  use  of  a  few  very  mmple  instnunents,  we  have 
it  in  our  pewer  to  apply  any  heet,  from  that  which  is  soaroeiy  per- 
ceptible to  the  hand,  to  a  bright  red,  lliere  are  many  snbstanoes 
which  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  in  a  diy  state,  bat  which  are  de- 
composed by  the  slightest  elevation  of  temperatore :  instAnoes  of 
this  kind  will  be  noticed  in  the  section  <ni  Operations  preparatory 
to  Weighing.  Where  the  application  of  a  rery  gentle  and  uniftsm 
heat  is  necessary,  as  sometimes  happens  in  certain  researches,  we 
use  ether  or  alcohol,  or  thtar  vapour  at  Hie  boiling-point,  undw 
ordinary  pressure,  as  the  medinm  of  oommnnication.  Under  such 
circQinstanoee,  an  apparatus  like  that  in  the  margin  may  be  used, 
the  shape,  size,  and  arrangement,  varying  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  operation. 

Fig.  49  represents  a  glass  or  metal  vessel 
to  contain  the  spirit,  provided  with  a  tube-  **•  *■ 

funnel,  by  which  to  add  more  if  required. 
The  exit-pipe  for  the  vapour  of  the  spirit 
leads  to  a  vessel  of  cdd  water  containing  ice, 
where,  being  condensed,  it  retains  to  the  cham- 
ber to  be  cohobat«d  again  and  again.  A  small 
test-tube  is  represented  as  converted  into  a 
retort,  and  containing  the  substances  to  be 
distilled.  Heat  may  be  applied  by  means  of 
a  lamp. 

Water-baths  are  made  in  several  difTercnt 
ways,  some  of  porcelain,  others  of  metal.     Fig.  50  is  simply  a 
hcniiapherical  cup  of  porcelain  or  earthenware,  with  another 
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haTing  fUnged  edges  hang-  ^  „.  pj^,  gi, 

ing  Tititin  it.  Fig.  61  is  a 
filter-drier,  of  porcelain, 
made  in  one  piece;  it  has 
an  nwrtnre  which  serres 
the  threefold  puipoae  of  a 
handle,  a  place  to  inaert  the 
irater,  and  on  exit  for  the  steam.  Fig.  60  may  be  made  of 
metal,  preferably  oopper,  having  a  number  of  concentric  rings  of 
differcmt  diameters,  to  adapt  it  to  Tarioos-mied  dishes.  The  rings 
are  socketed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fiunaoe-ringa  represented 
in  section  in  fig.  2,  only,  of  coarse,  very  much  thinner.  Fig.  62 
is  a  bath,  or  rather  hot-air  chamber,  ofTeiydi^rentoonHtmction; 
it  ccaudsts  of  a  doaUe  bos  of  _.    ,. 

oopper,  the  water  being  con- 
tained betwe^i  the  two.  The 
latter  is  inserted  Uirongh 
an  aperture  provided  fbr  the 
purpose.  The  other  hde  is 
intended  to  enable  the  ope- 
rator to  keep  a  thennometer 
inside  the  bath,  to  indicate 
the  t«mperfttare.  The  chim- 
ney <m  the  right  serves  to 
create  a  draught.  The  sab-  , 
stances  to  be  dried  are  placed 
in  capsules,  supported  on 
shelves  placed  within  the  chamber.  By  keeping  a  emaU.  piece  of 
tube  in  the  aperture  by  which  the  water  is  introduoed,  and  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  donhle  chamber,  we  may  always  ascertain 
the  depth  of  water,  by  olomng  it  with  the  finger  after  it  has  be^i 
pkmged  in,  and  then  withdrawing  it,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  wine-taster;  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  tnbe  of  coarse  cor- 
responds to  that  in  the  chamber. 

All  these  wat»-baths  may  be  heated  by  placing  them  npon  a 
tripod  or  retort-stand  wet  a  lamp.    Those  of  porcelun  require 
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more  caie  than  the  others,  and  are  praienbly  heated  on  the  sand- 
bath.  When  it  is  required  to  expose  sabstancea  to  a  temperature 
abore  212°,  but  still  heiaw  a  red  heat,  the  bath  may  be  filled 
with  linseed  <»!,<»&  solution  of  the  oblmdes  of  caldnm  or  nnc : 
the  retort  or  Bask  to  be  lieated,  should  be  inunerBed  in  the  fluid 
to  about  two-thirds  its  depHi.  For  temperatures  abore  that 
atv^iich  oQ  or  the  saline  bath  aUuded  to  can  be  oonTeiuently 
used,  fiudble  metal  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed;  in 
general,  it  is  much  more  conTenient  to  employ  a  hot-air  bath,  such 
as  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  Distillatioii,  Koreover,  the 
heat  of  the  latter  can,  by  management  (^  the  fire,  be  rafadly  raised 
OT  lowered ;  bat  the  fosible  metal  requires  a  conriderable  time  to 
fidl  etren  a  few  d^rees ;  and  is  inoonTenient,  from  the  ra|adity 
with  which  oxide  is  fbnned  at  high  temperatures ;  and  if  it  be 
attempted  to  pierent  this  by  a  layer  of  grease,  the  odour  becomes 
so  di^msting  when  it  approaches  the  decomposing  point,  that  it 
fi>rms  a  s^ous  objection  to  its  use.  The  same  inconvenience  is 
fband  in  <nl-baths,  unless  care  be  taken  to  prerent  the  heat  rising 
too  high.  It  is  Bometimee  advisable,  where  a  water-bath  is  to 
be  raised  to  212°  rapidly,  to  have  a  thin  layer  of  oil  vipva  the 
water,  to  retard  evaporation;  and,  pj-  ^^ 

of  course,  the  heat  rises  more  ra- 
jddly  than  it  would  without  this 
precaution.  Where  a  given  fixed 
temperature  is  required,  the  heat 
must  be  r^alated  by  tEeefung  a 
thermometer  immersed  either  in 
the  bath,  or  perhaps  preferably  in 
the  retort,  or  other  vessel  in  which 
the  liquid  under  examination  is 
contained,  When  it  is  intended 
to  use  steam  as  the  heatii^  agent, 
tbe  apparatus  figured  in  the  mar- 

pn  (fig.  53),  ocmtrived  by  Dr.  Ure,  may  be  conveniently  em- 
ployed. Its  construction  is  obvious:  the  apertures  are  intended 
to  hold  flasks,  capsules,  or  other  vessels  to  be  exposed  to  the  heat. 
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■It  wiD  be  Boen  that,  from  the  stoam-chamber  Fig.  64. 

beii^  placed  above  the  boiler,  the  condensed 
water  is  raised  over  and  over  again. 

A  water-  or  steam-bath  may  at  any  time 
he  constructed  in  the  laboiabirj,  hy  placing 
one  capsule  over  another,  the  lower  one  being 
partly  filled  wiUi  water,  fig.  54.  Fig.  55  , 
represents  a  very  convenient  water-bath  for 
many  puposes.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  tin-plate  or  coj^ier 
bos,  somewhat  hollowed  up  in  the  spot  where  the  lamp  a  is  sta- 
tioned.   It  is  provided  with  six  apertures,  which  may  be  covered. 

Fig.  55. 


r  Fig.  64. 


if  necessary,  by  pieces  of  motal  plate,  or  watch-glasses ;  or  eva- 
porating ha^ns  may  be  placed  over  tbem.  These  apertures  are 
represented  in  the  section  at  c  c  c ;  metal  plates,  d,  provided  with 
apertures  of  difibrent  mzes,  may  be  used  to  ocoitiact  the  holes  if 
required.  One  of  the  openings  commnnicates  with  the  box,  b, 
intended  to  contain  preparations  for  desiccation.  The  apporatas 
is  neat,  but  less  convenient  for  laboratory  use  than  the  sqoare 
chamber-bath,  fig.  52.  Id  all  these  arrangements,  of  course  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  bath  does  not  boil  dry. 
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In  naing  baths  for  various  operations^  it  is  often  advantageous 
to  be  enabled  to  employ  a  fluid  of  known  boiling-point,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  following  Table  will  be  found  useful : — 

TA.BLE  OF  BOILmO-POnrTS  OF  SATimAIED  80LUTI0F8  OF  VABIOVS  SALTS. 

Boiling-point. 

Chloride  of  caldum 355°  Fahr. 

Acetate  of  soda 256 

Nitrate  of  soda 246 

Sal-ammoniac 236 

Common  salt 224 

Cream  of  tartar 214 

62.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  above  Table,  solutions  have 
been  selected  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  give  boiling- 
points,  as  nearly  as  could  be  obtained,  10°  above  each  other ;  and, 
as  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  always  lost  before  it  reaches  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  immersed  in  the  bath,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
select  fluids,  the  boiling-points  of  which  increase  in  a  ratio  a  httle 
more  than  the  10°,  as  more  than  the  difference 
will  be  lost  finom  the  reason  stated.  The  above 
solutions  have  been  chosen,  because,in  fraction- 
ating volatile  substances,  it  is  usual  to  separate 
the  products  by  differences  of  temperature  equal 
to  10°  Fahr. 

It  wOl  be  proper  in  this  place  to  describe  the 
ingenious  device  of  Mr.  Kemp  for  enabling  the 
flame  of  a  gas-burner  to  be  so  regulated  as  to 
allow  of  a  constant  temperature  being  main- 
tained for  any  length  of  time.  A  glass  tube, 
a  b  c,  fig.  56,  formed  into  a  reservoir  at  e,  is 
partly  filled  with  mercury,  the  rest  being  occu- 
pied by  air.  A  brass  piece,  d  ef,  is  cemented 
at  the  top.  This  latter  consists  of  a  stuffing- 
box,  d,  through  which  the  tube,  /,  descends, 
and  is  capable  of  motion  up  and  down.  The 
gas  enters  by  e,  and  to  reach  the  burner  has  to 
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pass  down  the  glass  tube,  up  the  brass  pipe,  and  out  of  the  flexible 
pipe  which  connects  the  apparatus  with  the  gas^lamp.  The  bulb, 
r,  is  to  be  immeised  in  the  fluid  of  the  bath  to  be  heated,  and  the 
tube,  /,  is  to  be  BO  adjusted  in  the  mercury,  that  a  slit  which  is 
made  in  it  at  ^  just  allows  sufficient  gas  to  pass  to  keep  the  bath  at 
the  required  temperature.  If  now  the  gas  should,  from  the  other 
lights  in  its  vicinity  being  extinguished,  or  other  causes,  flow  faster 
than  before,  and  cause  a  larger  flame,  the  air  in  the  reservoir,  c, 
expands,  and  elevating  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  decreases  the 
aperture  by  which  the  gas  reaches  the  burner.  The  instrument 
is  therefore  on  the  principle  of  the  air-thermometer.  To  allow  of 
complete  contact  between  the  end,  g,  and  the  mercury,  the  brass 
at  the  extremity  is  platinized. 

This  apparatus  has  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  various  researches,  particularly 
in  investigating  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  narcotine*,  and  it  has 
been  found  to  answer  perfectly. 

*  TranBactionB  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  voL  xx.  parts,  p.  359. 
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SECTION  VI. 

HEAT  MEASXTSEBS. 

Thxbhoicbisbs«    Pyboxbtebs. 

63.  In  chemical  research  there  are  few  things  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  accurate  measurement  of  temperatures;  in  hct, 
when  we  consider  that  the  theories  of  chemistry,  as  now  received, 
more  especially  the  organic  part,  are,  to  a  great  extent,  founded  on 
the  relations  of  suhstances  to  heat,  we  shall  see  that  one  of  the 
most  important  things  to  a  chemist  is  the  imimpeachable  accuracy 
of  his  thermometers.  The  laws  of  expansion  of  gases,  by  which 
we  calculate  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  specific  gravity  of 
vapours,  the  theory  of  the  rise  of  boiling-point  in  liquids  as  the 
carbon  atoms  increase,  and  lowering  of  the  same  by  the  addition 

^  of  hydrogen,  &ct8  which  promise  to  have  the  most  important 
bearings  upon  all  the  ramifications  of  chemical  philosophy,  are 
entirely  dependent  for  their  experimental  verification  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  means  of  measuring  minute  variations  of  tempe- 
rature. Moreover,  the  actual  practice  of  ordinary  chemistry  shows 
frequent  instances  of  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  manipulations  condected  with  heat-measurers.  Fractional 
distillation  is  sometimes  the  only  means  we  have  of  separating 
substances  from  each  other ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  effect  a  more  or  less  perfect  disjunction  of  bodies  having 
different  points  of  volatiliiy,  by  keepuig  the  mixture  at  a  steady 
temperature,  by  which  means  we  may  expel  the  more  volatile,  and 
thus  obtain  both  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity.  In  the  section 
on  Distillation,  we  shall  notice  some  points  of  this  kind. 

64.  To  construct  a  thermometer  of  even  moderate  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy,  is  a  matter  of  far  more  diffictdty  than  would  be 
supposed  from  the  directions  to  be  found  in  some  works  on  this 
subject.  The  difficulties  alluded  to  are  almost  entirely  of  a  prac- 
tical description,  and  relate  to  peculiarities  in  the  details  of  the 
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process  which  would  not  suggest  themselves  to  many  persons.  It 
is  therefore  strongly  advised  that  the  student  should  not  attempt 
the  construction  of  these  instruments,  even  if  he  has  obtained 
considerable  proficiency  in  glass-blowing,  it  being  quite  unneces- 
sary in  an  economical  point  of  view,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
excellent  instruments  at  comparatively  moderate  prices.  Never- 
theless, as  in  a  work  on  Manipulation  it  would  be  improper  to 
omit  a  short  description  of  the  method  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  useful  adjuncts  to  the  student's  labours,  the  following 
brief  outline  will  be  found  to  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
process. 

65.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  decide  whether  to  select  a  tube 
of  peifect  equality,  or  to  content  ourselves  with  an  imperfect  tube, 
making  allowance  for  the  variations  in  the  calibre  in  a  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  has  been  said  by  an  eminent  philo- 
sophical instrument  maker,  that  a  peifect  tube  is  never  to  be 
found;  such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  those  whose  chief 
occupation  is  the  construction  of  thermometers,  and  who,  con- 
sequentiy,  have  always  at  hand  a  veiy  large  stock  of  tubes  to 
select  firom,  are  frequentiy  able  to  cut  fix)m  a  long  tube,  a  portion 
sufficient  for  the  construction  of  an  instrument  so  nearly  perfect, 
that  no  error  can  be  made  evident  even  by  the  most  carefully 
applied  tests. 

66,  The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  a  tube  for 
the  construction  of  a  thermometer  according  to  the  first  method, 
is  to  draw  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  say  1  inch,  into  it 
and  measure  it  at  different  intervals ;  this  is  easily  effected  by 
moving  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  mercuiy  to  pass 
slowly  down ;  if  it  measures  exactiy  the  same  at  several  points, 
both  at  the  ends  and  middle,  it  is,  of  course,  evident  that  the 
bore  is  equal.  The  operation  of  calibrating  the  tube  may  be  fa- 
cilitated by  the  use  of  the  thermometer-gauge ;  it  consists  of  a 
syringe,  the  piston-rod  of  which  is  formed  from  a  fine  screw,  so 
that  by  turning  the  milled  head  at  the  top,  it  may  be  made  to 
descend,  or  ascend,  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  filled  with  mercuiy. 
On  connecting  the  instrument  by  a  caoutchouc  joint  with  the 
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thennometer-tabe,  so  as  to  be  quite  air-tight,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  inject  a  small  or  large  portion  of  mercnry  at  will ;  and, 
by  a  y^ry  little  management,  it  may  be  separated  into  a  colnmn 
of  any  length,  and  be  moved  with  feciliiy  to  every  part  of  the 
tube.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  operator  against 
handling  the  tube  during  this  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  the  mercury  to  expand  from  the  warmth  communicated  by 
the  contact  of  the  fingers. 

67.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  consider  that  if  it  is  intended 
to  construct  an  instrument  with  a  very  open  scale,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  which  is  to  be  greatly  afi^ted  by  comparatively  small 
variatioiis  of  temperature,  a  different  proportion  between  the 
dimensions  of  the  tube  and  the  bulb  will  be  necessary,  than  if 
ihe  reverse  is  required.  In  the  first  case,  we  have  a  very  large 
bulb  and  an  exceedingly  smaU  bore,  and,  in  the  other,  the  bulb 
is  made  smaller,  and  a  tube  is  selected  of  larger  calibre.  It  is 
advisable  to  form  the  bulb  into  a  cylinder  instead  of  a  globe,  if  it 
be  intended  to  introduce  it  into  retorts.  To  insert  the  mercury, 
the  bulb  is  to  be  moderately  heated  to  expand  the  air,  and  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  under  the  surfiu^  of  the  metal ; 
88  the  air  cools  and  contracts,  a  portion  enters  the  tube  and  bulb, 
and  is  then  to  be  boiled  rapidly,  the  tube  being  kept  hot,  and  this 
is  continued  until  the  bulb  and  tube  are  filled  with  vapour ;  upon 
again  plunging  the  open  end  into  the  metal  and  letting  the  whole 
cool,  the  vapour  \b  condensed,  and  the  instrument  becomes  filled 
with  the  fluid.  It  must  now  be  considered  upon  which  portion  of 
the  tube  it  is  wished  that  any  given  point  of  the  scale  should  Ml: 
supposing,  for  instance,  that  it  is  desired  the  freezing-point  should 
be  about  1  inch  from  the  bulb,  and  the  boiliog-point  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  other  end,  the  instrument  is  plunged  first 
into  melting  ice,  and  if,  after  it  has  attained  the  temperature  of 
the  medium,  the  mercury  is  found  to  occupy  too  high  a  point 
upon  the  scale,  a  portion  is  expelled  by  warming,  but  if  it  fells 
too  low,  some  more  is  introduced  by  the  same  process  as  before ; 
the  operation  is  then  repeated,  substituting  boiling  water  for  the 
ice,  and  the  point  where  the  mercury  rises  to  is  observed ;  when 
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this  is  done,  the  flame  of  the  lamp  is  directed  about  aiKineh  above 
the  spot  to  which  the  mercury  rose  at  212° ;  the  glass  is  then 
drawn  out  until  capillaiy,  and  the  next  point  is  to  expel  the  air 
in  the  tube,  that  in  the  bulb  having  been  already  got  tid  of  in 
the  first  part  of  the  operation.  The  bulb  is  to  be  warmed  until 
the  mercurial  column  ascends,  passing  through  the  capillary  into 
the  piece  of  thermometer  drawn  out ;  by  this  procedure  the  mer- 
cury is  made  to  fill  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  air ;  at 
this  step  of  the  proceedings  the  flame  is  directed  upon  the  capillary 
tube,  which  is  closed  and  removed. 

Before  fashioning  the  end  into  the  knob  or  ring  which  is  always 
seen  upon  the  instruments  (according  as  it  is  to  be  fixed  in  a 
wooden  scale,  or  be  graduated  upon  the  stem),  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  it  carefiilly  to  ascertain  the  entire  absence  of  air  from 
the  bulb  and  tube,  which  may  be  done  as  foUows : — invert  the 
instrument  so  that  the  bulb  is  uppermost ;  if  the  mercury  descends 
with  ease  quite  to  the  end  we  may  be  sure  that  air  is  absent,  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  in  the  bulb ;  to  ascertain  this,  we  must 
observe  whether  the  vacuum  bubble,  which  enters  the  bulb  when 
the  instrument  is  inverted,  entirely  vanishes  from  it  upon  resto- 
ring the  tube  to  its  proper  position;  if  it  does  so,  we  may  conclude 
that,  in  that  respect,  the  instrument  is  perfect ;  if  not,  the  fine 
point  left  upon  drawing  off  the  capillary-tube  must  be  broken, 
and  the  operations  previously  described  repeated,  until  the  result 
required  be  obtained. 

68.  Sometimes  a  thermometer,  when  inverted,  does  not  allow  the 
mercury  to  descend,  and  inexperienced  persons  are  liable  to  ima- 
gine that  air  must  necessarily  be  present ;  but  the  effect  alluded 
to  is  fr^quentiy  caused  by  the  adhesion  between  the  mercury  and 
the  glass ;  if,  however,  we  warm  the  bulb  so  as  to  cause  the  mer- 
cury to  ascend  in  the  tube  and  then  invert  the  instrument,  the 
metal  should  descend ;  and  if  no  moderate  tapping  or  swinging  will 
make  it  do  so,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  air  forms  the  impedi- 
ment. Supposing,  however,  all  these  trials  to  have  yielded  satis- 
factory results,  we  may  proceed  to  lay  off  the  scale,  which  is 
usually  effected  by  plunging  the  instrument  first  into  melting  ice, 
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and  then,  aft^  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  attained,  marking 
the  position  of  the  mercniy  upon  the  tube ;  we  now  place  it  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  metallic  vessel  nearly  Med  with 
water,  and  heat  nntil  rapid  ebullition  ensues,  care  being  taken 
that  the  barometer  is  at,  or  very  near,  the  standard  height,  other- 
wise a  conection  must  be  made ;  in  this  manner  another  point 
upon  the  stem  is  formed,  and  from  these  two  points  all  the  others 
are  obtained.    Fahrenheit's  scale  being,  if  not  the  most  philosophi- 
cal, at  all  CTents  the  standard  generally  adopted  in  £ngland,  it  is 
usual  to  divide  the  space  between  the  two  points  mentioned  into 
180  equal  parts  or  degrees,  and,  if  the  calibre  of  the  tube  be  per- 
fect, the  gradaticms  may  be  continued  upwards  and  downwards  as 
tax  as  may  be  desired.    For  all  purposes  of  ordinary  resear<^,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  expansion  of  mercury  is  equal  for  equal 
iucrements  of  temperature;  we  need  not  therefore  make  the  degrees 
above  212°  of  a  different  value  to  the  others*. 

69.  The  directions  given  for  the  construction  of  a  thermometer 
will  also  enable  the  student  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  any  that 
he  may  purchase;  it  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  the 
examination  resolves  itself  into  the  following  operations,  viz. 
measuring  a  column  of  mercury  at  different  intervals  along  the 
tube  to  ascertain  the  equality  of  the  bore,  ascertaining  that  the 
degrees  on  the  scale  are  equal  in  value  by  measurement  of  the 
number  of  degrees  included  between  any  given  distance  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  taking  the  freezing-  and  boiling-points, — 
not  forgetting  that  a  difference  of  1  inch  of  mercury  in  the  height 
of  the  barometer  raises  or  lowers  the  ebullition  point  by  almost 
exactly  two  d^rees  Fahr.f, — and,  finally,  testing  the  instrument 
as  to  the  presence  of  air  by  the  methods  already  given. 

70.  In  chemical  investigations,  the  most  generally  useM  ther- 
mometer is  one  capable  of  being  introduced  into  the  tubulature  of 
a  retort,  the  bulb  being,  with  this  intent,  made  narrow  and 

*  The  inoreasing  dilatation  of  the  mercury,  as  the  heat  becomes  greater, 
is  nearly  compensated  for  by  the  expansion  of  the  bulb. 

t  For  Table  of  boiling-points  of  water  at  different  pressures,  see  end  of 
the  Tolmne. 
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cylindrical^  and  the  graduations  directly  engraved  on  the  stem,  as 
in  fig.  57.  The  first  thermometers  made  on  this  plan  ^  _ 
had,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  preventing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  metal  being  observed  by  reflected  light 
without  considerable  difficulty.  It  was  usual,  there-' 
fore,  to  keep  a  piece  of  paper  behind  it  to  facilitate  the 
reading.  Mr.  Negretti  has,  however,  entirely  obviated 
the  necessity  for  this,  by  having  his  tube  made  with  a 
portion  of  white  enamel  down  the  back,  so  that  the 
mercury  is  always  distinctly  seen.  Those  instruments 
which  consist  of  two  parts,  being  a  thermometer  with 
a  paper  scale  placed  inside  a  tube,  are  worse  than  use-^ 
less;  in  the  fij^t  place,  although  so  bulky  as  to  be 
impossible  to  be  introduced  into  the  tubulature  of  a 
small  retort,  they  are  infinitely  more  fragile  than  the 
£Eur  more  slender  ones  engraved  on  the  tube ;  in  tiie  next 
place,  the  paper  scales  contract  by  exposure  of  the  in- 
strument to  even  moderately  high  temperatores,  cans- 
ing,  of  course,  considerable  error  from  this  alone ;  and 
when,  as  in  some  instruments  I  have  seen,  the  scale  is 
fixed  in  its  place  by  sealing-wax,  it  is  of  course  impos- 
sible to  use  it  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

Thermometers  attached  to  wooden  or  ivory  scales  are 
equally  inconvenient  with  those  last  described;  in  most 
chemical  experiments,  especially  where  accuracy  is  in- 
dispensable, even  if  the  wood  is  jointed  near  the  bottom, 
and  has  a  hinge  so  placed  as  to  permit  it  to  be  folded 
back  to  enable  the  bulb  and  part  of  the  stem  to  be  immersed  in 
fluids,  still  the  wood  is  liable  to  contract  and  warp,  owing  to 
its  being  exposed  to  considerable  changes  of  temperature  and 
variations  in  moisture. 

71.  No  mercurial  thermometer  should  be  used  for  temperatures 
higher  than  580°  Fahr.,  above  that  point  there  being  danger  of 
the  mercury  boiling  in  the  tube,  as,  from  being  in  vacuo,  the  point 
of  ebullition  is  lowered  considerably. 

Care  must  be  taken,  where  the  temperature  of  a  fluid  is  to 
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be  observed^  that  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  bulb  and 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  to  acquire  the  same  degree  of  heat  as 
the  medium.  And  this  is  especially  necessary  with  gases,  where, 
from  their  small  conducting  power,  the  time  required  is  much 
greater. 

72.  In  all  experiments  upon  the  volume  of  gases  the  accurate 
determination  of  temperature  is  of  the  last  importance,  from  the 
great  degree  in  which  their  bulk  is  influenced  by  the  expansion, 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  each  degree  Centigrade  being 
000367*. 

73.  All  laborateries  where  chemical  researches  are  undertaken, 
should  be  provided  with  several  thermometers ;  one  or  two  should 
have  a  range  frv>m  zero  to  about  580^  Fahr.;  a  very  small  one  should 
also  be  at  hand,  capable  of  being  introduced  into  a  specific  gravity 
bottle,  to  indicate  the  temperatare  of  the  fluid  under  examination. 
The  same  thermometer,  if  very  accurate,  may  be  used  for  gas 
esperiments ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  one  with  a  very  large  bulb 
and  an  exceedingly  fine  tube,  so  as  to  show  readily  minute  dif- 
ferences. 

74.  It  wiU  be  quite  unnecessary  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of 
thermometers  in  use  an  the  various  departments  of  science,  the 
more  especially  as  the  investigations  in  which  they  are  used  are 
more  of  a  physical  than  chemical  nature ;  there  are,  however, 
some,  which,  from  the  fiust  that  the  chemical  characters  of  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  dependent  upon  their  indications,  fidl  to  a 
certain  extent  within  the  plan  of  this  work ;  in  the  list  are  foimd 
the  Differential  Thermometer,  the  Thermo-electric  Multiplier, 
the  Self-registering  Thermometer,  the  Air-thermometer,  and  the 
Pyrometer. 

75.  It  sometimes  happens  in  physical  investigations  that  it  is 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  a  given  phenomenon  is  capable  of 
producing  heat  or  cold  under  circumstances  in  which  the  ordinary 
thermometer  ia  inadmissible ;  when  it  is  merely  desired  to  know 
whether  a  difference  of  temperature  exists  or  is  occasioned  by  the 

*  For  Table  of  expansion  of  gases  by  heat,  see  end  of  Tolome. 
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phenomenon  under  examination,  the  instroment  figured  in  the 
margin,  and  first  used  by  Leslie  in  his  experiments  on  heat,  may 
be  used.  It  consists  of  two  balls  (fig.  58)  contain- 
ing air  and  sufficient  coloured  oil  of  vitriol  to  fill 
two  of  the  three  limbs  of  the  tube ;  when  in  the 
normal  state,  the  Uquid  stands  at  the  same  height 
in  both  of  the  upright  limbs,  but  when  one  of 
the  bulbs  is  placed  in  a  position  where  it  is  ex- 
pected to  find  a  disturbance  of  the  thermal  equi- 
librium, any  change  is  instantly  indicated  by  the 
motion  of  the  fiuid ;  if  the  temperature  fSalls,  the 
air  in  the  bulb  contracts  its  volume  and  the  Hquid 
rises  in  the  tube ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  heat  is  developed,  an 
expansion  takes  place  and  the  fluid  recedes.  An  arbitrary  scale  is 
usually  attached  to  the  limb,  but  the  amount  of  disturbance 
generally  gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  de- 
veloped ;  when,  however,  a  scale  is  used,  it  may,  if  necessary,  be 
converted  into  one  of  known  value  by  comparison  with  a  mercmial 
thermometer. 

76.  The  Thermo-electric  Multiplier  of  Melloni  is  an  instrument 
intended  to  measure  excessively  small  thermal  dijQEerenoes  by  the 
amount  of  electricity  developed  in  a  number  of  bars  of  antimony 
and  bismuth  arranged  in  a  series ;  the  degree  of  excitement  being 
indicated  by  the  degree  of  angular  motion  of  the  astatic  needle  of 
a  galvanometer. 

77.  The  Self-regbtering  Thermometer  of  Negretti  and  Zambra 
is  an  ingeniouB  contrivance  intended  to  facilitate  the  working  out 
of  meteorological  observations,  and  is  also  used  in  techno-chemical 
processes  for  ascertaining  the  maximum  temperature  to  which 
drying  closets,  &c.  have  arrived  during  the  night,  or  any  time  when 
actual  inspection  of  an  ordinary  thermometer  placed  inside  is  im- 
possible. It  is  weU  known  that  the  old  instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose contained  in  the  tube,  which  was  bent  at  right  angles  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  bulb,  small  rods  of  steel  or  enamel,  which 
being  propelled  forwards,  as  the  mercury  or  spirit  advanced,  were 
left  behind  as  it  receded,  and  consequentiy  indicated  the  Tna-gimnTn 
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temperatore ;  but  in  the  instnimeiit  now  under  consid^tion,  the 
tube,  which  is  bent  as  in  the  old  ones,  has  a  small  piece  of  glass 
inserted  a  short  distance  from  the  bulb,  which  allows  the  mercury 
to  pass  it  while  expanding ;  but  when  contraction  takes  place,  the 
metal  is  prevented  by  the  impediment  from  returning  to  its  normal 
position.  When  it  is  required  to  return  the  mercury  to  the  bulb 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  observation,  the  end  furthest  from 
the  bend  is  to  be  elevated,  and  the  instrument  is  slightly  agitated ; 
by  this  means  the  metal  repasses  the  obstruction  and  indicates 
the  temperature  at  that  time. 

78.  The  Pyrometer  of  DanielL  is  an  ingenious  but  comparatively 
seldom-used  instrument,  intended  to  effect  the  measurement  of 
high  temperatures,  such  as  that  of  furnaces,  by  the  expansion  of  a 
bar  of  platinum ;  the  old  plan  of  Wedgwood,  which  endeavoured 
to  effect  the  same  object  by  measuring  the  contraction  that  wedge- 
shaped  pieces  of  day  underwent  by  exposure  to  heat,  was  liable 
to  so  many  objections,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  devise 
some  plan  by  which  high  temperatures  could  be  ascertained  with 
precision ;  but,  while  the  instrument  of  Baniell  effects  the  object 
with  greater  accuracy  than  perhaps  any  other,  its  use  is  very 
limited,  it  being  seldom  necessaiy,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical 
investigation,  to  require  for  guidance  an3rthing  more  than  \a  con- 
tained in  the  expressions  dull  red,  bright  red,  yeUow  and  white 
heats.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  as  the  science  advances,  more 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  temperature  will  be  required,  as 
even  now  there  are  many  instances  known  to  chemists,  where  the 
same  substances  acting  on  each  other  at  different  temperatures 
produce  very  different  compounds  by  their  mutual  reaction ;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  by  greater  attention  to  the  modula- 
tion of  temperature,  the  intensely  interesting  but  highly  complex 
groups  .of  substances  produced  during  the  destructive  distillation 
of  ftTiiTniLl  and  vegetable  matters  might  be  much  better  imderstood. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  higher  the  tempe- 
ratore the  simpler  the  constitution  of  the  substances  formed,  the 
more  complex  groups  breaking  up  under  the  influence  of  strong 
heat  into  substances  whose  formulas  contain  a  less  number  of 
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atoms,  and  those  arranged  in  a  maimer  which  enables  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  to  be  more  clearly  seen. 

79.  It  fortunately  happens  that  those  methods  of  investigation 
in  which  the  exact  measure  of  temperature  is  necessary,  seldom 
require  a  heat  sufficiently  intense  to  soften  glass ;  when,  therefore, 
the  limits  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  are  passed,  it  is  possible 
to  have  recourse  to  the  air-thermometer,  in  which  the  values 
sought  are  obtained  by  the  expansion  of  a  known  volume  of  air : 
this  method  is  used  chiefly  in  ascertaining  the  speciflc  gravities  of 
the  vapours  of  the  less  volatile  substances,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  operation  and  the  corrections  required  (the  result  of  the  air- 
thermometer  being  influenced  not  only  by  temperature,  but  also 
by  the  variations  in  the  atmospheric  pressure),  the  process  is  one 
requiring  a  Uttle  care  in  manipulation. 

80.  For  the  more  modem  and  accurate  data  and  researches 
upon  this  subject,  chemists  are  chiefly  iudebted  to  the  labours  of 
M.  Begnault ;  and  as  the  process  la  every  day  becoming  more  in- 
dispensable, we  shall  quote  the  following  description  of  the  appa- 
ratus and  method  of  procedure*. 

81.  '<  The  air-thermometer  used  in  these  ezperiments  consists 
of  a  simple  cylindrical  glass  reservoir  of  about  2  centimetiw  in 
diameter  and  12  or  16  centimetres  m  length,  and  terminating  by 
a  capillary  tube,  of  which  the  calibre  is  1  or  2  millimetres,  and 
which  is  bent  to  a  right  angle  and  drawn  out  at  its  end.  The 
reservoir,  ah,  la  kept  in  the  bath  alongside  of  the  balloon  in  which 
the  vapour  is  to  be  generated.  The  first  step  is  to  perfectly  dry 
the  reservoir,  a  h,  by  creating  a  vacuum  in  it  several  times,  and 
allowing  air  to  enter  which  has  been  dried  by  passing  through  a 
tube  filled  with  pumice-stone  soaked  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
add;  after  which  the  bath  is  heated,  and  when  the  temperature 

*  Begnault,  Goun  fil^entaire  de  Ohiiuie,  tome  quatriihxiei  p.  68.  I  hare, 
howe7flr,  taken  the  engraving  from  the  plates  in  the  Mteoirea  de  TAcad^ 
mie  Bojale  dee  Scienoee  de  rinatitut  de  Eranoe,  tome  xzi,  merely  alter- 
ing the  lettering  to  suit  the  text.  I  hare  also,  in  a  note^  given  the  oo-efil- 
eients  of  expansion  of  glass  firom  a  different  part  of  the  same  work,  and 
inserted  the  meaning  of  the  letters  used  in  the  formula,  in  order  to  make 
the  quotation  intelligible.    The  degrees  apply  to  the  oentignde  thennometer. 
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becomes  stationai;  at  the  point  at  which  the  experiment  is  to  be 
tenninated,  the  point  ot  the  balloim  and  that  of  the  air-thenno- 
meter  are  doaed  simultaneously  by  means  of  a  lamp. 

82.  "  The  aJr-reeerToir  is  then  placed  on  the  metallio  support 

represented  in  fig.  59,  the  stem  passing  througb  a  cork  which 

Fig.  ra. 


closee  a  tatnilnte  made  in  the  centre  of  the  disk  g  h,  while  the 
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curved  point,  c  d,  enters  a  small  mercniial  bath.  The  extremity 
of  the  point  being  broken  by  pincers,  the  mercniy  lises  in  the 
tube  and  partly  fills  the  reservoir  a  b,  which  is  surrounded  with 
pounded  ice,  in  order  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  air  it 
contains  to  0^,  when  the  open  point  is  closed  with  a  ball  of  soft 
wax.  In  order  to  perform  this  operation  easily,  without  chang- 
ing the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel  A,  a  small  iron  spoon, 
u,  is  used,  soldered  to  an  iron  rod,  u  v,  which  slides  along  a 
horizontal  bar  v  s,  itself  moveable  along  the  vertical  foot  8 1;  the 
moveable  rod,  v  8,  being  fixed  at  such  a  height  that  the  bowl  of  the 
spoon,  filled  with  soft  wax,  is  exactly  at  the  height  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  point  d.  It  is  therefore  sufficient,  in  order  to 
close  the  point,  to  slide  the  end,  uv,  along  the  horizontal  rod,  vs. 
The  mercury  in  the  vessel.  A,  is  then  exactly  levelled  to  the  point,  i, 
of  a  double-pointed  screw,  Jci;  the  ice  which  surrounded  the 
reservoir,  a  6,  is  removed,  and,  when  the  mercurial  column  attains 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  the  dijQEerence  of  height 
between  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir,  a  b,  and  the  upper  point,  k, 
is  exactly  measured  by  means  of  a  cathetometer ;  and  by  adding 
to  this  difference  the  length  of  the  screw,  Jc  t,  the  height,  h,  of  the 
column  of  mercury  elevated  in  the  air-thermometer  is  obtained. 
Let  h^  be  this  height  at  0°,  H^  the  height  of  the  barometer  also 
at  0°,  when  the  point,  d,  is  closed  with  wax ;  then  will  (Hq— A^) 
represent  the  elastic  force  of  the  air  in  the  reservoir,  a  6,  at  the 
temperature  of  0^.  The  support  is  then  inverted,  the  air-ther- 
mometer removed,  after  having  detached  the  spoon,  u,  and  it  is 
weighed  with  the  mercury  contained:  let  this  weight  be  repre- 
sented by  Q.  The  thermometer  is  then  filled  with  mercury,  which 
is  boiled  to  drive  off  the  last  bubbles  of  air,  the  point,  ed,  being 
kept  during  this  time  in  a  small  capsule  filled  with  mercury. 

"  When  the  apparatus  is  cooled,  it  is  surrounded  with  melting 
ice,  and  completely  filled  with  mercury  at  (P;  when  it  is  again 
weighed,  giving  now  the  weight  Q'.  The  weight,  q,  of  the  enve- 
lope of  glass  alone  being  ascertained,  after  having  emptied  it  of 
mercury,  {Q!—q)  is  therefore  the  weight  of  the  mereury  at  0°, 
and  (Q—3)  is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  thennometer  when 
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it  was  on  the  support;  Q'— Q  therefore  repieiseiits  the  weight  of 
the  mercury  at  0%  which  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  air 
remaining  in  the  thermometer  when  it  is  at  0^,  and  under  the 
pressure  (H^— A^).    If  we  designate  by  I  the  density  of  the  mer- 

cury  at  0°,  — j-^  represents  the  capacity  in  cubic  centimetres  of 

Q'— Q 
the  thermometer,  and  — ^ —  the  volume  which  the  air  occupies 

in  this  apparatus  at  the  moment  of  dosing  the  point,  d,  with  wax. 

Now  the  capacity  of  the  thermometer,  at  the  temperature  T, 

Qr-g  Q'— Q 

being     ^     (l+JcT)*,  the  volxmie  of  air  — g —    at   0°,   and 

under  the  pressure  (H^— A^),  therefore  occupies,  when  it  is  raised 
to  the  temperature  T  and  under  the  pressure  H'^,  a  volume 

— r-^  (l+ifcT).      The  volume  assumed  by  a  volxmie  of  air 

ft'— Q 

— J —  at  0°  and  under  the  pressure  (H^— A^),  when  raised  to 

the  temperature  T  and  under  the  pressure  H'^f^  niay  be  calcu- 
lated, by  the  known  laws  of  the  expansion  of  air,  under  changes 
of  temperature  and  pressure ;  and  is  thus  found  to  be 

^-=^  (1+0-00367.T)  5^, 
which  leads  to  the  equation 

^^  (1+0-00367.T  5^=.^!lli(i+;5,T), 

whence  —1+^^       ^ft^lft    H,^A, 

^^^"^  1 +0-00367.  T-ft'-g-"Tr- 

*  Irs  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glaas.    The  following  are  the  Taluea  of  k. 

Between  0°  and  lOO' *«00000276 

„  150 0'0000284i 

„  200  0-0000291 

„  250 0-0000298 

„  800 0-0000806 

„  850 0-0000313 

The  above  yalues  aie  for  the  ordinary  glaas  of  which  the  balloons  used 
in  Parisian  laboratories  are  made. 

t  H'o  »  height  of  haiometer  at  time  of  sealing. 
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T  may  be  deduced  from  this  equation^  but  there  is  no  neoessity 
of  knowing  its  value  in  order  to  calculate  the  density  of  the  vapour, 
which  is  in  fact  represented  by  the  expression*. 

F~P+p 

0-0012932 .  V . ,     }^Jl'!^„  m  .  ^ 

1+ 0-00367. T    760 

1+hT 
Substituting  for  ij.qqq3a7  fp  *^®  value  first  found,  there  re- 
sults for  the  expression  of  the  density  of  the  vapour, 

0.0012932.V.«:Z^.5o^o- 

*  P  »  Weight  of  balloon  and  air. 
V  »  Weight  of  balloon  and  yaponr. 
p  n  Weight  of  y  centimetres  of  air  at  t. 
y  »  Capacity  of  balloon  in  oentimetree  oub. 
T  «  Temperature  of  Tapour. 
t   »  Temperature  of  air. — C.  G.  W. 
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SECTION  vn. 

OFEBATIOirS  PBEFABATOBT  TO  WEIOHIirO. 

83.  The  estimations  in  chemical  research  are  performed  either 
by  weight  or  measure ;  and  as  measures  by  bulk  are  founded 
npon,  and  referred  for  verification  to  standard  weights,  weighing 
beoomes  the  chief  means  of  qnantitatiye  determination ;  and  as 
analysis  depends  for  its  successful  performance  upon  the  accu- 
racy with  which  we  estimate  the  weights  of  the  substances 
eliminated  by  the  various  chemical  methods  used,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  student's  progress  that  he  should  become  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  manipulations  connected  with  the  use  of  the 
balance. 

84.  The  most  usual  way  ofpreparing  substances  for  the  balance- 
pan,  is  to  convert  them  into  the  form  of  precipitates  of  known 
value,  i. «.  when  dry,  contain^  or  are  equivalent  to,  a  known 
amount  of  the  substance  to  be  estimated.  But  although  this  last- 
named  method  is  the  most  common,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only 
way  in  which  we  separate  substances  from  the  compounds  which 
contain  them ;  crystallization  is  not  unfrequently  as  successful  a 
means  of  separating  bodies.  In  other  cases  compounds  are  exposed 
to  temperatures  capable  of  expelling  one  or  more  constituents,  and 
leaving  a  residue  of  known  composition  in  a  state  fit  for  estima- 
tion. It  is  also  a  frequent  occurrence  to  expose  mixtures  to  an 
elevated  temperature,  in  a  current  of  some  gas  which  forms  a 
volatile  compound  with  one  of  its  ingredients,  which  is  accordingly 
expelled,  leaving  a  residue  capable  of  being  weighed,  as  in  the 
separation  of  antimony  from  lead.  In  these  cases,  and  also  in 
all  the  others  which  are  met  with  in  analytical  research,  it  is  of 
course  absolutely  essential  that  the  substance  to  be  weighed  should 
exist  in  a  state  in  which  its  condition  Is  perfectiy  known,  and 
more  especially  its  relation  to  water.  Chemists  who  are  inat- 
tentive to  this  are  constantiy  liable  to  the  most  serious  errors. 
Even  where  precipitates  will  endure  heating  to  redness,  they 
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not  unfrequently  absorb  moistnie  during  cooling ;  in  such  instances 
they  should  be  placed,  if  in  a  platinum,  silver,  or  gold  crucible, 
upon  a  large  clean  block  of  iron,  which  will  remove  the  heat  so 
rapidly  by  conduction,  that  if  the  lid  is  tolerably  tight  no  ap- 
preciable moisture  will  be  absorbed  during  the  refrigeration.     It 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  let  the  capsule  or  other  vessel  in 
which  the  ignition  was  made  become  quite  cold  before  being 
placed  in  the  balance-pan,  as  otherwise  errors  are  occasioned 
by  currents  of  air,  which  make  the  vessel  and  contents  appear 
lighter  than  they  really  are.     Another  reason  why  it  is  essential 
to  allow  vessels  to  become  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
before  weighing  is,  that  they  may  attain  a  state  of  hygrometric 
repose,  otherwise  they  would  keep  for  several  minutes  acquiring 
weight,  as  a  film  of  moisture  gradually  deposited  on  the  metal  or 
glass. 

85.  Wet  precipitates,  or  ciystals,  require  very  different  treat- 
ment, according  to  their  various  natures :  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  weigh  substances  which  are  either  destroyed  or  have  their 
constitution  altered,  by  the  slightest  elevation  of  temperature ;  it 
is  then  usual  to  expose  the  matter  in  watch-glasses  or  capsules  to 
a  surface  capable  of  rapidly  absorbing  moisture,  such  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  quicklime,  or  chloride  of  calcium.  If  placed,  under  these 
circumstances,  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  operation 
IB  much  hastened,  but  frequently  an  exposure  ^ig.  80. 

to  a  desiccating  sur&ce  in  the  manner  figured 
in  the  margin  (fig.  60)  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  is  quite  sufilcient.  The  chemist  is 
scarcely  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  substance  capable 
of  rapidlyabsorbing  moisture;  if  neither  of  the 
substances  mentioned  aboveareat  hand,which 
is  seldom  the  case,  chloride  of  zinc,  acetate, 
carbonate  or  caustic  potash  may  be  used.  It 
must  of  course  be  ascertained  with  certainty 
that  the  precipitate  or  other  substance  to  be  weighed  is  not  only  in 
appearance,  but  in  reality,  dry ;  this  may  be  known  by  wdghing  at 
intervals,  until  after  some  hours'  ei^posure  it  does  not  decrease  in 
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weight.  It  is  extremely  oonvenient  in  this  operation  to  have  two 
watch-glasses  of  the  same  size  ground  together  and  provided  with 
a  hrass  dip^  as  in  fig.  61.  ^  ^2. 

During  the  drying  the 
sabstanceis  contained  in 
one  of  the  glasses  as  in 
fig.  60^  and  when  it  is 
wished  to  weigh,  the 
other  is  placed  on  as  a  cover  and  kept  in  its  place  with  the  clip ;  it 
is  then  balanced  in  this  manner.  The  weight  of  the  glasses  is  of 
course  ascertained  previously,  and  may  be  scratched  with  a  diamond 
on  each  of  them.  Some  precautions  in  regard  to  the  drying 
of  organic  preparations  will  be  treated  of  in  the  section  on  the 
Manipulations  in  Organic  Analysis.  The  copper  hot-air  chamber 
(fig,  52)  is  veiy  convenient  for  drying  at  known  temperatures,  as 
the  heat  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer  and  may  be  easily 
TeguHaied. 

86.  Ignition  of  Precipitates, — ^In  most  of  the  operations  in 
mineral  analysis,  the  precipitates,  after  being  filtered  off  and 
washed,  are  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and,  when  cold,  weighed ; 
the  operation  requires,  however,  many  modifications,  according  to 
drcumstanoes.  Where  the  precipitate  is  not  affected  by  the  ashes 
of  the  filter,  as  alumina,  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  as  soon  as 
it  is  washed  it  is  to  be  dried,  which  may  be  performed  in  many 
ways  according  to  the  means  at  hand ;  for  instance,  the  aperture 
in  the  fdnnel  may  be  stopped  with  a  cork,  and  it  may  be  placed 
in  one  of  the  apertures  of  the  steam-bath  (figs.  53  or  55),  or  the 
fimnel  may  be  placed  in  the  hot-air  chamber  of  the  furnace,  or  on 
the  ling  of  the  retort-stand,  and  the  latter  may  be  placed  on  the 
plate  of  the  fiimace^  ^,  1 ;  or,  if  the  paper-filter  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  removing  from  the  fonnel,  it  may  be  placed  upon 
a  porous  tile,  and,  when  the  moisture  is  sufficiently  absorbed,  it 
is  to  be  opened  out,  and  will  soon  become  sufficiently  free  from 
moisture  to  have  the  exsiccation  completed  in  any  of  the  other 
methods  either  already  described,  or  to  be  pointed  out  further  on. 
The  hot  tile  is  also  extremely  useful  in  drying  preparations;  of 
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course  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  absorption  of  any  saline 
matters  from  the  tile  itself.  Sometimes  the  filter  dried  at  212° 
may  be  weighed^  and  the  substance  collected  on  it ;  after  washing 
and  subsequent  drying,  it  is  to  be  weighed  again,  when  the  increase 
will  indicate  the  quantity  of  the  precipitate.  Before  adopting 
this  method,  it  must  be  ascertained  that  the  filter  contains  no 
soluble  matters  capable  of  being  removed  during  the  washing,  or, 
if  such  be  the  case,  the  paper  should  be  previously  prepared. 
When  the  substance  is  to  be  heated  to  redness,  it  must  first  be 
considered  whether  it  is  capable  of  injuring  the  platinum  crucible, 
and,  if  so,  one  of  porcelain  must  be  substituted ;  also,  whether  the 
ashes  of  the  filter  can  do  any  injury  through  the  carbon  they 
contain.  If  not,  the  crucible  is  to  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of 
highly  glazed  paper,  the  edges  of  which  are  quite  smooth,  so  as 
to  be  incapable  of  retaining  any  of  the  powder.  The  filter  is  then 
to  have  its  contents  removed,  either  by  shaking  or  with  the  aid 
of  a  spatula ;  if  any  of  the  substance  remains  on  the  latter,  it 
should  be  wiped  with  a  piece  of  the  filter-paper,  which  is  to  be 
added  to  the  rest;  the  crucible  is  now  to  be  placed  in  a  alanting 
position  over  the  lamp,  and,  when  red-hot,  the  filter,  cut  to  small 
pieces  with  scissors,  is  to  be  placed  in  it,  waiting  unlal  the  fiame 
has  disappeared  each  time  before  adding  more ;  when  the  whole 
of  the  filter  has  been  added,  the  Hd  of  the  capsule  is  to  be  laid  in 
the  manner  indicated  in  the  engraving,  fig.  63.  By  this  means  a 
gentle  current  of  air  will  be  induced  in  the  crucible,  too  gentle  to 
remove  any  of  the  ashes,  but  sufficient  to  entirely  consume  the  filter 
to  a  white  ash  in  a  short  time,  unless  the  substance  is  somewhat 
soluble  in  the  water  used  to  wash  the  precipitate,  as  sometimes 
happens ;  when  this  is  so,  a  Uttle  nitric  add  may,  in  many  oases, 
be  put  into  the  crucible,  when  oold,  upon  the  substance,  and  the 
heat  being  again  raised  to  redness,  the  filter  wiU  soon  disappear. 
Where  this  is  not  admissible,  from  any  action  taking  place  be- 
tween the  add  and  the  assay,  the  filter  may  be  washed  at  the  last 
with  a  rather  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  will,  to 
a  considerable  degree,  effect  the  same  thing.  It  is  often  more 
convenient  to  take  the  dry  filter  and  its  contents,  and,  after  fold- 
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ing  it  bother,  to  inaeii  it  at  once  in  the  omcible,  tmd  place  the 
latter  Tertically  over  the  flame  with  the  lid  on  loosely,  until  no 


mora  oombostible  gaaes  are  evolved,  when  the  crucible  may  be 
arranged  in  the  position  seen  in  figs.  63  or  63,  preferably  the 
latter. 

87.  Where,  from  the  ea^  alterability  of  the  Hubstancea  at  a 
high  temperature  in  presence  of  carbon,  it  is  impossible  to  consume 
the  filter  in  contact  with  it,  the  assay  moet  be  carefully  removed 
{roai  the  latter,  and  be  burnt  alone,  the  paper  being  consumed 
npon  the  lid ;  and  when  the  black  coloor  has  entirely  disappeared, 
it  may  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  except  where  the 
ignited  subetance  is  wanted  for  ulterior  examination.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  w^ht  of  the  crucible  has  been  taken  previona  to 
the  ignition,  which  ia  by  for  the  beet  plan ;  in  this  case  the 
wnght  BO  obtained  has  merely  to  be  added  to  the  -weight  of  the 
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filter-ash,  and  the  snm  being  deducted  from  that  of  the  crucible 
and  the  ignited  matter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  latter. 

88.  It  is  advisable  to  use  the  circular  cut  filters  alluded  to  at 
p.  4.  By  taking  a  few  of  these,  and  burning  them  in  a  platinum 
crucible  until  all  the  carbon  is  oxidized,  and  dividing  the  weight 
of  ash  by  the  number  of  filters  used,  we  obtain  a  number  to  be 
always  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  substance  ignited  with  the 
filter.  It  is  essential  to  perform  these  operations  in  a  place  quite 
protected  from  air-currents,  which  would  endanger  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  the  assay ;  if  this  should  happen,  even  to  the  slightest 
extent,  it  is  imperative  to  reject  the  estimation,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  know  how  much  has  been  removed  by  the  accident. 

89.  It  is  advisable  to  make  precipitates  tolerably  diy  before 
igniting  them,  or  a  chance  is  incurred  of  the  substance  being 
partially  ejected  during  the  operation,  especially  if  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fly  about  when  heated  in  a  damp  state.  Where  there  is 
any  danger  of  loss  from  decrepitation  the  lid  may  be  kept  on  until 
it  is  over. 

90.  The  manner  of  procedure  is  liable  to  so  many  variations  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention 
all ;  the  operator  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  reflect  before  he  ignites 
a  substance  with  the  habitude  of  which  he  is  not  perfectly  &miliar. 
Platinum  salts  of  the  volatile  organic  bases  require  precautions 
which  may  be  mentioned,  from  the  fr^uency  with  which  they 
occur  in  some  trains  of  investigation.  In  the  first  place,  the  oily 
bases  form  salts  with  platinum  which  are  liable  during  ignition  to 
rise  like  a  horn  out  of  the  crucible,  sometimes  to  an  inch  or  more 
m  height ;  care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  heat  gently,  or  a  loss 
of  the  metal  will  be  incurred.  In  the  next  place,  the  crystals 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  retain  an  oily  or  resinous  impurity, 
which  renders  it  inadmissible  to  bum  them  without  previously 
pulverizing,  and  washing  them  with  alcohol  or  ether,  or  a  mixture 
of  both,  according  to  their  solubility.  Previous  to  washing,  the 
powder  generally  hangs  together  as  if  moist,  but  afterwards  it  is 
as  mobile  as  dry  sand.  It  is  necessary  also  to  turn  the  mass  of 
spongy  metal  after  the  ignition,  so  as  to  expose  the  under  sur&ce 
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to  tiiB  tai,  irhra  it  will  be  fooad  to  glow  again  tcota  the  combustion 
of  the  prerioaely  nnoosBomed  carbon. 

The  tendency  of  ailver  to  form  explosiTe  salts  with  many  organic 
acids,  especially  those  obtaining  nitrogen,  must  not  be  lost  s^;ht 
of.  The  necessity  of  thoroughly  washing  precipitates  prerions  to 
weighing  them,  and  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  complete 
removal  of  the  precipitant,  will  be  found  in  their  proper  places. 

91.  -Apparatut  to  contain  tvhttancea  while  being  weiglud. — 
Non-hygroscopic  sabstancee  may  bo  weighed  in  small  capsules. 
Wh^^  the  assay  is  liable  to  absorb  moisture,  a  plBfiTmni  crucible, 
with  a  well-fitting  cover,  is  frequently  the  best  instrument.  If 
the  sobstance  is  excesEdvely  deliquescent,  it  is  advisable  to  add 
it  to  B  connteipcdsed  vessel  of  water,  and  ascertain  the  increase 
of  weight ;  the  same  method,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  sometimes 
required  in  weighing  substances  which  emit  vapours  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  Organic  substances  are  generally  weighed  in  small, 
wide-mouthed,  stoppered  bottles,  or  test-tubes  with  good  corks. 
If  in  the  former,  the  weigbt  may  be  scratched  <m  with  a  diamond ; 
if  in  the  latter,  it  should  be  written  on  the  cork. 

92.  When  liqiuds,  such  as  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  are  to  be 
added  in  known  quantities  to  an-  ^  ^ 

other  until  neutrality  or  some  other  

p(Hnt  is  reached,  Schuster's  alkali- 
meter  (fig,  64)  is  much  used,  and 
is  extremely  convenient  from  the 
fiicility  with  which  the  drops  may 
be  regulated  by  the  pressure  of 
the  finger  upon  the  tubulure,  and 
thus  admitting  more  or  less  air. 
If  filters  with  precipitates  upon 
them  have  to  be  webbed  after 
drying  at  212°,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
effect  the  opetation  in  a  closed 
vessel,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  dry  paper 
absorbs  moisture:  in  this  case  the  ground  watch-glasses  pre- 
viously mentioned  are  convenient;   or  a  very  wide  test-tab*. 
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fitted  with  a  good  cork,  oiay  be  used.  The  weight  should  be 
ascertained  when  empty,  or,  what  is  perhaps  better,  counter- 
poises for  all  the  platinum  crucibles,  porcelain  capsules,  and  other 
vessels  in  which  weighings  are  to  be  effected,  may  be  constructed 
from  pieces  of  lead  or  brass ;  these  being  placed  in  the  other  pan 
of  the  balance,  considerably  fEudlitate  the  estimations. 


1 
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SECTION  vni. 

THE  BALANCE. 

93.  Of  all  the  instruments  the  chemist  possesses,  the  balance 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  and  requires  the  greatest  amount 
of  care  in  its  use.  Its  very  nature  renders  it  fragile  and  liable  to 
injury  from  the  slightest  carelessness  or  rough  usage.  Affected 
easily  by  acid  or  corrosive  vapours  of  all  kinds,  it  ought  to  be 
kept  in  a  room  adjoining  the  laboratory,  and  should  never  be  left 
with  the  sash  open,  or  without  a  vessel  of  some  absorbent  sub- 
stance inside  the  case. 

94.  It  is  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter 
upon  the  mechanical  theory  of  action  of  the  balance;  such  a 
knowledge,  althongh  extremely  usefrd,  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  enable  the  operator  to  use  the  instrument  with  perfect  ease 
and  success ;  there  are,  however,  a  few  things  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  instrument  which  are  absolutely  necessaiy  to  be 
known  by  the  student.  In  the  first  i^iace,  it  ought  to  be  constant 
in  its  indications,  t.  e.  with  the  full  weight  it  is  intended  to  cany, 
it  should  give  the  same  result  in  several  successive  weighings ; 
this,  which  is  too  often  neglected,  is,  in  &ct,  the  best  characteristic 
of  a  good  balance. 

It  must  also  be  delicate,  that  is,  readily  turned  by  very  small 
weights,  and  that,  equally  with  empty  pans  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum load. 

It  is  also  of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  rapid  in  its 
action,  for  there  are  few  things  more  fittiguing  than  to  work  at  a 
slow  instrument,  and,  moreover,  it  causes  a  very  serious  loss  of 
time  where  many  estimations  have  to  be  effected* 

"With  regard  to  the  adjustments  upon  which  the  above  qualities 
depend,  the  following  points  are  more  especially  to  be  observed. 

first,  the  arms  must  be  of  equal  length,  for,  if  otherwise,  equal 
weights  acting  upon  levers  of  unequal  length  will  give  unequal 
indications ;  that  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  longer  arm  will 
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appear  heavier  than  the  other,  and  although  hy  the  method  of 
double  weighing  (§  105)  this  difficulty  is  overcome,  it  is  essential 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  an  operatbn  requiring  so  much  time. 

Secondly,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  below  the  fulcrum, 
otherwise,  if  equal  weights  be  placed  in  the  pans,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  the  fulcrum  coincide,  the  beam  will  take  any  posi- 
tion that  may  be  given  it,  without  any  tendency  in  the  index  to 
take  a  central  position  on  the  scale.  If,  however,  the  Mcrum  be 
below  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  beam  will  "  overset"  with  any 
weight,  however  small.  But  although  it  has  been  said  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  should  be  below  the  fulcrum,  it  is  essential  that 
it  should  not  be  too  much  so,  for  the  lower  the  centre  of  gravity 
the  greater  the  stability  of  the  balance,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  force  required  to  move  the  beam,  and  the  less  de- 
licate the  instrument.  Most  balances  have  a  contrivance  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  centre  of  gravity,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  to  be  used,  as  will  be  described 
further  on. 

In  the  next  place,  the  centre  knife-edge  on  which  the  beam 
rests,  and  the  two  knife-edges  by  which  the  pans  are  supported, 
must  be  parallel  to  one  another,  as  otherwise  considerable  irregu- 
larities in  the  working  of  the  instrument  become  apparent. 

The  points  of  suspension  and  the  working  edge  of  the  fulcrum 
must  be  all  LQ  the  same  plane,  for  if  the  fulcrum  is  situated  below 
the  points  of  suspension,  eveiy  addition  of  weight  in  the  pans 
will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  centre  of  gravity,  until  at  last 
the  two  points  becoming  coincident,  the  beam  oversets  with  a 
small  increment  of  weight.  If,  conversely,  the  points  of  suspen- 
sion are  situated  below  the  fulcrum,  all  weights  added  have  the 
property  of  depressing  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore  of  in- 
creasing its  stabiliiy,  and  also  the  weight  required  to  move  the 
instrument. 

95.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  properties  required  in  a 
good  balance  are  somewhat  incompatible,  and  the  greatest  in- 
genuity and  skill  is  required  in  so  making  the  final  adjustments, 
that  these  points  to  a  certain  extent  neutralize  each  other. 
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96.  The  first  persons  in  England  who  made  any  really  import- 
ant improvements  in  the  balance,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  for  refined 
chemical  and  physical  research,  were  Bobinson  and  Kater ;  the 
latter  gentleman  having  undertaken  the  somewhat  difficult  matter 
of  adjusting  the  national  standard  weights;  he  engaged  Bobinson 
(whose  aecorate  workmanship  was  well  known)  to  assist  him  in 
eonstracting  the  necessary  instruments,  and  their  united  labours 
succeeded  in  producing  a  balance  undoubtedly  infinitely  superior 
to  any  that  had  been  made  up  to  that  time ;  in  fact,  those  who 
possess  one  of  Bobinson's  instruments  may  be  able  to  dispense 
with  any  other  for  small  weights ;  but  few  chemists  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  work  with  the  long-anned  balances  in 
use  in  modem  laboratories,  would  willingly  use  one  of  Bobinson's, 
especially  in  organic  research,  where  so  much  of  the  glass  appa- 
ratus is  of  considerable  size,  the  shortness  of  the  arms  of  the 
latter  instrument  rendering  it  extremely  inconvenient  in  such 
cases. 

The  grand  feature  in  Bobinson's  baknoe  is  the  long  bearing  on 
which  the  pans  are  suspended,  instead  of  the  "  hook-and-eye " 
arrangement  adopted  in  most  of  the  instruments  brought  over  to 
this  country  from  the  Continent.  A  little  reflection  will  show  any 
person,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  hook  to  take  invariably  the  same 
position  upon  a  ring  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  motion,  so 
that  the  beam  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  sometimes  longer  and 
sometimes  shorter,  thereby  causing  considerable  differences  in  the 
indications,— differences  which  sometimes  amount  to  *01  of  a  grain, 
and  are  quite  sufficient  to  render  an  instrument  unfit  for  delicate 
experiments. 

97.  As  an  example,  we  will  quote  an  instance  frequentiy  oc- 
euning  in  organic  chemistry :  where  mixtures  of  organic  acids  or 
alkaloids  are  under  examination,  it  is  usual  to  convert  the  former 
into  silver,  and  the  latter  into  platinum  salts,  and  by  crystalliza- 
tion to  separate  them  from  impurities;  it  often  happens  that 
the  crops  obtained  do  not  exceed  1  or  2  grains  in  weight,  and  yet 
that  the  quantity  of  silver  or  platinum  in  the  salt  has  to  be  esti- 
mated with  precision :  if,  now,  the  balance  is  liable  to  a  variation 

e2 
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of  '01  grain,  we  see  that  *5,  or  1  per  cent,  error,  is  immediately 
incurred  by  this  means  alone ;  in  drcnmstances  like  this  it  is 
necessary  to  work  upon  much  larger  quantities  than  if  a  more 
perfect  instrument  were  at  hand. 

The  error  caused  by  the  hook-ends  renders  it  imperatiye  there- 
fore in  refined  investigations  to  use  an  instrument  having  long 
bearings  at  the  extremities  of  the  beam ;  as  by  this  method  of 
construction  a  umfoim  result  is  invariably  obtained. 

98.  In  an  active  laboratoiy  of  research  there  should  be  at  least 
three  balances :  one  to  carry  from  1||  to  2  pounds,  and  with  that 
load  to  turn  with  *02  of  a  grain ;  another  for  organic  and  other 
delicate  estimations  to  carry  1000  grains,  and  with  that  load  to 
indicate  '002  of  a  grain ;  and  a  third,  for  assaying,  to  work  with 
very  small  weights,  say  30  to  40  grains  at  the  outside,  and  to 
turn  rapidly  and  distinctly  with  '001  of  a  grain. 

99.  The  first  of  these  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  and  gene- 
rally useful  instrument.  The  beam  is  very  long  (18  inches),  and 
is  divided  into  ten  parts,  in  order  to  dispense  with  the  hundredths 
of  a  grain  weight  by  using  a  ''  rider,"  which  consists  of  a  small 
weight  of  the  form  and  size  represented  in  fig.  65 ;  it  is  con- 
structed of  gold-  or  silver-gilt  wire,  and  weighs        _.    _ 

0-1  grain  in  the  pan;  and  when  placed  on  the 
beam  at  the  different  numbers,  it  indicates  any 
weight  from  '01  to  '09  grain,  and  renders  un- 
necessary the  use  of  such  small  and  fragile  weights 
as  those  of  that  value. 

A  balance  of  this  kind  enables  us  to  use  weighed 
instead  of  measured  quantities  in  the  examination 
of  mineral  waters,  a  method  docidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred where  practicable ;  it,  moreover,  renders  the  operator  to  a 
great  degree  independent  of  the  necessity  of  using  vessels  of  ex- 
treme thinness  in  analytical  operations,  a  moderate  weight  not 
afiecting  the  sensibility  of  the  instrument:  this  property  is  of 
great  assistance  in  physico-chemical  investigations,  where  the  in- 
crease of  weight  of  potash,  chloride-of-calcium,  and  sulphuric- 
acid  tubes,  has  to  be  determined  with  precision. 
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100.  Whai  at  resty  the  kmfe-edges  are  not  in  contact  with  the 
working  planes,  but  by  turning  the  handle  in  front  of  the  case,  from 
right  to  left;,  the  snpports  for  the  arms  descend  and  leave  the  points 
of  sapport  on  their  planes,  and  in  a  state  of  freedom  for  osdllalion. 

101.  The  second  balance  may  have  several  forms  given  to  it, 
or  rather  to  its  working  parts,  according  as  the  purchaser  is 
guided  by  inclination  or  economy. 

The  more  perfect  instruments  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  pans  are  prevented  from  oscillating  when  the  beam  is  at  rest ; 
but  by  turning  the  milled  head,  the  pans  are  first  released  and 
then  the  beam.  The  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  the  eccen- 
trics (which  move  the  snpports  for  the  beam  and  pens)  peiform 
their  office*,  is  extremely  ingenious  and  simple;  the  description 
of  it  is,  however,  foreign  to  this  work,  and  must  be  ascertained 
by  inspection.  Some  balances,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  arranged 
that  the  beam  itself  is  raised  from  the  supports,  and  the  pans  are 
not  provided  with  any  steadying  appliances. 

An  apparatus  for  moving  the  rider  without  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  case,  is  also  a  great  assistance  in  delicate  weighings. 

102.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  chemical  balances  the  index 
points  downwards  instead  of  upwards ;  and  while  to  the  unprac- 
tised person  this  may  seem  a  matter  of  little  importance,  it  is  in  &ct 
cf  the  greatest  assistance  imaginable  to  the  operator,  where  many 
and  accurate  weighings  are  to  be  peiformed.  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed  until  experienced,  how  much  fatigue  is  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  for  raising  the  eyes  from  the  pans  to  the  index,  even  if 
we  disregard  the  inconvenience  of  having  the  lantern  so  tall,  as 
must  necessarily  be  the  case  when  so  constructed. 

103.  The  next  balance  which  claims  our  attention  is  that  for 
assaying  purposes.  Mr.  Oerthng  has  improved  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  increased  rapidity  of  action  and  constancy  of  in- 
dieatian ;  the  details  of  its  construction,  and  the  reasons  which 

*  InTented  by  L.  Oertling  of  Store  Street,  Bedford  Square,  London,  to 
whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  the  opportunities  of  minutely  inspecting 
the  details  of  his  beautiful  instruments,  and  aUo  for  a  balance  of  great  pre- 
cision and  delicacy. 
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led  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  contrivances,  \nll  not  be  dwelt 
upon;  but  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  student  of  the  main 
features,  in  order  that  the  great  advantages  which  it  possesses 
may  be  appreciated. 

The  old  assay  balances  were  constructed  with  hook-and-eye 
ends;  this  arrangement,  as  we  have  before  said,  entirely  pre- 
cluded any  constancy  in  its  results ;  and  yet  the  long  bearings  or 
knife-edges  at  the  ends  make  the  beam  so  heavy  as  to  materially 
interfere  with  the  delicacy  of  the  instrument.  To  obviate  this, 
Mr.  Oertling  has  constructed  the  ends  of  the  best  assay  balance 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  support  for  the  pans  rests  upon  two 
points  which  work,  one  in  a  small  cup  and  the  other  in  a  groove; 
and  as  the  two  points  lie  neariy  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  a 
constancy  as  great  as  in  instruments  with  the  long  bearing,  is 
obtained ;  by  this  means  the  beam  may  be  made  of  such  extreme 
lightness  that  great  rapidity  of  action  is  ensured. 

This  balance  can  be  made  so  small  as  to  be  carried  about  in  the 
pocket,  and  that  without  losing  any  of  its  valuable  qualities;  and- 
the  artist  above  alluded  to  has  constructed  them  so  small  as  to  go 
into  a  case  8  inches  long  by  2^  high,  and  2  inches  wide. 

104.  It  is  necessary,  in  weighing,  to  attend  to  one  or  two  points 
which  materially  assist  in  ensuring  rapidity  and  accuracy.  In  the 
first  place,  the  beams  of  delicate  balances  oscillate  for  a  very  long 
time,  so  that  if  it  were  necessary  to  wait  until  the  index  was  at 
rest,  weighing  accurately  would  be  an  exceedingly  tedious  opera* 
tion ;  but  a  very  little  consideration  will  show  us  that  if  we  simply 
adjust  the  weights  until  the  movements  of  the  index  on  each  side 
the  zero  of  the  scale  are  equal,  we  shall  obtain  a  result  even  more 
accurate  than  by  waiting  until  it  is  stationary,  because,  while 
oscillating,  we  are  sure  that  no  resistance  is  offered  through  the 
beam  "  sticking."  In  the  next  place,  it  is  essential  to  try  the 
weights  in  a  regular  order ;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  instru- 
ments intended  for  chemical  use,  they  are  numbered  1000, 600,300, 
200, 100, 60, 30,  20, 10,  6, 3,  2, 1,  -6,  -3,  -2,  -1,  -06,  -03,  -02,  -01. 
Suppose,  therefore,  the  substance  or  instrument  being  weighed 
requires  1740  grains  to  counterpoise  it,  1000  is  tried, — ^too  light ; 
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1600,  Still  too  light;  1900,  too  heavy;  1800,  still  too  heavy; 
1700,  too  light;  1760,  too  heavy;  1730,  too  Ught;  1760,  too 
heavy ;  1740,  right.  Now,  although  this  takes  some  time  to  de- 
scribe, it  will  be  foimd  in  practice,  that,  by  adopting  this  method,  a 
result  is  obtained  in  less  than  half  the  time  that  would  be  required 
by  using  the  weights  at  random. 

105.  Weights  should  never  be  added  or  removed  while  the 
beam  is  oscillating;  it  should  be  invariably  brought  to  a  state  of 
rest  before  making  any  alteration. 

K  the  beam  be  a  little  longer  on  one  side  than  the  other,  the 
substance  on  the  longer  end  of  the  lever  appears  heavier  than  the 
true  weight ;  but  if  one  pan  is  invariably  used  for  the  weights 
and  the  other  for  the  ''substance,"  the  errors,  being  all  of  the  same 
value,  do  not  affect  the  results  of  analyses  made  with  it,  as  the 
quantities  obtained  are  not  necessarily  of  one  particular  standard 
so  that  they  are  truly  proportional. 

Sut  if  an  error  of  this  kind  be  suspected,  it  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  fiact  thus : — ^place  a  substance  in  one  pan  and  accurately 
counterpoise  it;  now  change  its  position  from  one  pan  to  the 
other ;  if  the  equilibrium  is  undisturbed,  the  arms  are  of  equal 
length ;  but  if  the  reverse  happens,  and  the  absolute  weight  is 
required,  we  must  adopt  the  method  of  double  weighings  said 
to  be  invented  by  Borda,  which  is  thus  performed :  place  any- 
thing the  weight  of  which  is  to  be  obtained,  in  one  pan, 
and  counterpoise  it;  then  remove  the  substance  and  replace 
it  by  weights;  now  as  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal 
to  each  other,  the  weights  express  the  true  value  of  the  sub- 
stance, for  th^  exercised  the  same  amount  of  force  upon  the 
beam. 

106.  For  the  reasons  stated,  we  should  therefore  always  use  the 
same  pan  for  the  weights ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  more 
convenient  method  to  keep  the  right-hand  one  for  this  purpose,  as 
otherwise  the  hand  has  to  be  used  across  in  adjusting  the  weights, 
and  has  farther  to  move,  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  would 
appear  to  any  one  inexperienced  in  these  matters.  Each  of  the 
different  forms  of  balance  should  be  provided  with  levelling  screws 
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and  a  spirit-lerel,  with  which  the  instrument  should  be  canAilly 
a^josted  before  use.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  most  oouTenient  pomtion  in  a  laboratory 
for  the  balaaoe,  is  rendered  apparently  unenitable,  &om  the  &ct 
that,  the  source  of  light  being  behind  it,  the  moti<nu  of  the  index 
are  rendered  comparatlTely  indistinct.  This  may  readily  be  ob- 
viated  by  adjusting  a  small  mirror  to  sach  an  angle  as  to  throw 
the  light  upon  the  graduated  ivoiy  scale. 

107.  In  oi^anjc  researches,  it  is  necessaiy  to  sscertain  the  in- 
crease of  weight  of  tubes  which  are  of  a  more  bulky  kind  than 
those  in  graieial  use  in  the  other  branchee  of  the  science ;  the 
ordinary  chloride- of-caldum  tubes,  and  Licbig's  potaah  bulbs  will 
serve  as  an  illustration.    As  the  point  sought  to  be  asoertained  is 

Kg.  67. 


merely  the  increase  of  weight  befbre  and  after  certain  operations, 
and  as  the  absolute  weight  is  of  no  consequence,  one  of  the  pans 
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may  be  remoyed,  and  the  chloride-of-calcimn  or  potash  tube  may 
be  attached  by  a  steel  hook  immediately  to  the  ring  of  the  wire 
which  is  used  to  snpport  the  pans ;  by  this  arrangem^it  the  tabes 
appear  lighter  than  they  really  are,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  pan,  as  in  fig.  66.  Another  method,  fig.  67,  is  still 
more  generally  adopted,  and  is  convenient,  as  it  prevents  the 
necessity  for  removing  the  pan.  The  planes  which  rest  on  the 
knife-edges  in  balances  of  the  kind  represented  in  the  figure, 
have  square  apertures  or  notches  which  enable  them  to  take  the 
position  shown. 

It  is  scarcely  necessazy  to  mention,  that  in  performing  the 
weighing  it  is  only  requisite  to  counterpoise  the  chloride-of-cal- 
dum  and  potash  tubes,  and  the  hooks  which  suspend  them ;  and, 
aflier  the  operation,  to  weigh  again,  taking  care  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  exactly  similar,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  hooks 
are  not  changed.  In  order  to  perform  this  with  fisunlity,  each 
chloriide-of-calcium  tube  is  provided  with  a  little  brass  belt  and 
long  link,  to  which  the  hook  may  be  easily  attached.  The  pot- 
ash tube  (fig.  67)  has  an  arrangement  which  is  easily  seen  by 
reference  to  the  engraving.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  a  pan 
with  a  notch  cut  in  it,  such  as  is  frequently  supplied  with  the 
balance  lor  this  purpose. 

108.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken  in  using  apparatus  which 
oceapies  so  much  space,  that  no  part  of  it  touches  the  beam  or 
lantern  of  the  balance.  There  are  a  few  special  cases  in  which 
precautions  are  required  in  weighing;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
inadniissible  to  put  any  substance  or  vessel  into  the  balance-pan 
unless  quite  cold,  as  considerable  errors  become  manifest  by  such 
a  procedure  (§  84).  It  has  also  been  said  that  deliquescent  sub- 
stances are  in  many  cases  advantageously  weighed  by  first  coun- 
terpoising the  liquid,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  which  they  are  to  be 
dissolved,  and  then  ascertaining  the  increase  of  weight.  If  this 
be  impracticable,  it  is  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  in  a 
well-dosed  vessel ;  and  if  the  substance  has  been  reoentiy  ignited 
to  expel  water  or  other  volatile  matters,  the  platinum  crucible  in 
which  the  ignition  was  effected  should  be  cooled  under  circum- 

£  5 
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stances  which  preveiit  the  possibility  of  any  moistoie  being  ab- 
sorbed during  that  process.  The  lid  of  the  cradble  must  fit 
accurately,  and  if  it  be  inconvenient  to  place  it  under  a  bell-glass, 
over  sulphuric  add,  during  the  refrigeration,  it  should  be  cooled 
as  directed  in  §  84.  If  the  crucible  is  of  porcelain,  it  would  of 
course  be  firactured  by  too  sudden  cooling ;  the  vessel  should  there- 
fore be  placed  under  a  dry  bell-glass,  upon  a  triangle  of  thin  wire, 
so  that  it  is  only  touched  by  the  metal  at  veiy  small  points ;  by 
this  means  the  danger  of  fracture  is  greatly  lessened. 

109.  There  are  many  substances  which  give  off  corrosive  va- 
pours, and  if  weighed  in  the  balance-case  would  cause  any  instru- 
ment of  ordinary  construction  great  injuiy ;  to  do  away  with  this 
iuconvenience,  many  balances  have  all  the  working  parts  of  agate. 
This  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  and  perfectly  effects  the  purpose 
intended ;  but  it  is  advisable  in  such  cases  to  have  a  good  pair  of 
ordinaiy  scales,  and  where  minute  accuracy  is  not  desired,  to  sub- 
stitute them  for  the  delicate  balance. 

110.  In  weighing  gases,  in  the  operation  of  taking  their  den- 
sity, it  is  necessary,  from  their  small  weight,  to  use  vessels  of 
considerable  size,  which  therefore  lose  in  weight  an  amount  equal 
to  that  of  their  bulk  of  air.  But  this  loss,  being  the  same  in  all 
the  weighings,  has  no  influence  upon  the  result,  provided  the 
temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  not  altered  during 
the  experiment.  If  it  has,  an  error  is  introduced,  the  amount  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  calculate ;  but  if  we  balance  the  ^obe  in 
which  the  gas  is  to  be  weighed  by  another  exactly  resembling  it, 
an  accurate  result  may  be  obtained,  because  any  change  of  density 
in  the  air  affects  the  globe  containing  the  gas  and  its  counterpoise 
equally.    We  shall  allude  to  this  again  further  on. 

If  two  vessels  of  the  same  capacity  cannot  be  procured,  the 
smaller  must  have  a  closed  tube  attached  to  it,  the  bulk  of  which, 
plus  that  of  the  globe  to  which  it  is  attached,  must  equal  that  of 
the  lai^r  one. 
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SEcmoN  rx. 

SPECIFIC  OBAYITT. 

111.  Specifie  Qravity  in  general. — ^The  tenn  specific  gravity  is 
Tinderstood  to  mean  the  relative  weights  of  equal  masses  of  mat- 
ter. It  will  easily  be  seen  that  almost  all  the  various  natural 
and  artificial  objects  which  come  under  our  cognizance,  have  den- 
sities peculiar  to  themselves,  i.  e,  equal  bulks  of  them  have  very 
di£Eerent  weights ;  it  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  some 
standard  which  may  be  taken  as  unity,  and  to  which  the  densi- 
ties of  aU  other  bodies  may  be  referred.  But  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  the  one  adopted  should  be  obtainable  with  fetcility 
in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  it  must  also  be  capable  of  easy  ' 
purification;  philosophers  have  therefore  agreed  upon  water  as 
the  body  to  which  all  solids  and  liquids  are  to  be  compared,  and 
atmospheric  air  as  the  standard  for  gases.  It  wiU  be  proper  to 
consider  these  under  different  heads. 

112.  Perhaps  the  first  idea  which  would  strike  any  one  who, 
without  previous  iostruction,  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the  re- 
lative weights  of  equal  bulks  of  various  bodies,  would  be  to  reduce 
them  to  exactly  the  same  size,  and  then  weigh ;  this  procedure 
would  of  course  immediately  eliminate  a  number  expressive  of  the 
ratio  of  the  densities ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  immediately  con- 
vince us  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  in  many  instances, 
even  if  it  were  the  only  method  of  research;  the  porosity,  hardness, 
and  many  other  peculiarities  observed  in  different  kinds  of  matter, 
would  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  such  a  method ;  but, 
fortunately,  it  is  possible  to  take  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and 
liquids  in  many  ways,  all  equally  easy  of  performance ;  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted,  make 
one  method  sometimes  more  convenient  than  another. 

113.  Specific  Qravity  of  Solids. — ^Any  solid  substance  when  im  • 
mersed  in  water  displaces  a  volume  exactly  equal  to  its  own  bulk ; 
and  at  the  same  time  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  corresponding 
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tothatofUievoliune  of  water  displaced.  The  procedure  thei^re 
18  as  foUoWB : — weigh  the  eabstonce  ac- 
curately, then  anspend  it  by  a  fibre  of  *' 
mlk  or  a  fine  hair  to  the  hook  beneaUi 
the  short  pan  of  the  balance,  and  bring 
the  latter  to  an  eqailibrium ;  now  take 
a  gjaaa  of  pure  distaUed  water,  at  as 
nearly  as  posmble  the  etaiidard  tem- 
perature (60°  Fahrenheit),  and  intro- 
duce it  beneath  the  subetance,  so  that 
the  latter  may  be  covered  to  a  moderate 
depth ;  if  any  globules  of  air  remain  on 
it,  they  are  to  be  removed.  Imme- 
diately on  the  immersion  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  water,  the  arm  of  the 
beam  to  which  it  was  attached  rises ; 

and  if  we  now  place  weights  into  the  short  pan  nntil  tJie  equili- 
brium is  restored,  they  will  express  the  weight  (^a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  that  of  the  substance.    For  example : — 

A  ^obule  of  gold  not  hammered,  weighing  60-00  grains,  lost 
by  inimern(si  in  water  exactly  2-69  grains,  and 
50-00    ,„„ 

the  gold  was  therefore  very  nearly  pure,  the  i^ecific  gravity  of 
pure  gold  melted  but  not  hammered  being  19-2;  by  hanuoeiing, 
it  may  be  brought  to  19-4,  and  even  to  lS-66. 

If  the  substance  the  density  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  is  in  the 
fbrm  of  grains,  a  very  convenient  method  is  to  ascertain  the  quantity 
it  displaces  when  dropped  into  a  bottle  ftill  of  water  the  weight  of 
which  is  known.  The  following  account  of  two  e^qieriments  will 
illustrate  the  process.  Several  globules  of  gold  iriiioh  bad  been 
purified  with  some  care,  and  had  been  slightly  hammered,  were 
weighed, and  found  to  amount  to  38-96  grains;  a  small  flask  was 
filled  with  water  and  weighed,  it  amounted  to  814-20  grains ;  the 
globules  were  then  drq>ped  in,  and  of  course  a  quantity  eqnal  in 
bulk  to  the  gold  overflowed ;  after  carefully  vriping  the  fla^  and 
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levellixig  the  convex  surface  of  the  water  at  the  mouth,  to  pro- 
duce the  some  conditions  as  in  the  first  weighing,  it  was  placed 
in  the  balance-pan,  and  required  851*15  grains  to  equipoise  it ; 
but  the  wei^t  of  the  bottle  taH  of  water  without  the  gold  being 
placed  in  it  (814-20)  plus  the  ascertained  weight  of  the  globules 
(38-95),  amounts  to  853-15  grains;  and  853-15-86115=2-00, 
the  weight  of  the  water  which  overflowed,  and 

38*95 
-—-=19-475; 

2-00 

being  nearly  the  same  result  as  the  last,  and  showing  this  speci- 
men of  gold  to  be  aLso  very  pure. 

In  another  experiment,  some  pieces  of  metallic  cadmium,  which 
had  been  slightly  flattened  under  the  hammer,  weighing  59*25 
grains,  were  dropped  into  a  flask  full  of  water,  which  weighed 
previously  768*63  grains.  On  weighing  after  the  iutroduction  of 
the  cadmium,  it  required  821*1  grains  to  equipoise  it,  but  the 
total  weight  of  the  flask  full  of  water  and  the  cadmium  was  827*88 
grains,  for  768*63 +59*25= 827*88,  showing  6*78  grains  of  water 
to  have  overflowed  on  the  introduction  of  the  metal,  and 

6*78 

the  generally  received  spedflc  gravity  of  cadmium  being  8*694. 
Begnault  gives  8*7. 

114.  There  is  an  instrument  which  can  be  easily  constructed 
by  any  person,  and  is  capable,  with  care,  of  rapidly  giving  tolerable 
approximations  to  the  density  of  any  substance  heavier  than,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  It  consists  of  a  small  test-tube  (fig.  69), 
which  has  a  scale  marked  on  it,  commencing  about  1  iuch  from 
the  bottom,  indicating  grains  of  water.  To  use  it,  the  instru- 
ment has  water  put  in  it  untQ  the  bottom  line  of  the  curve 
exactly  coincides  with  zero ;  the  substance,  the  density  of  which 
is  required,  is  weighed  and  dropped  in;  of  course  the  water 
then  rises  in  the  tube,  and,  as  the  value  of  each  division 
to  which  the  water  rises  is  equal  to  1  grain,  the  weight 
of  a  bulk  of  water  equal   to   the   substance   is   obtained  by 
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inspection.  As  an  example : — 17'93  grainBof  cadmium,  whicb  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  the  expaiiment  had  been  Kcently  melted  and  made 
intoa  rod  by  casting  in  aglaas  TV.  69. 

tube,  were  dropped  into  the 
tnl)e,  which  had  preriously 
been  filled  up  to  the  zero  of 
the  scale  with  water;  the 
flmd  rose  two  divisionB,  indi- 
cating that  a  bnllc  of  water 
equal  to  17-93  grains  of  csd- 
minm  weighed  2  gndna,  and 

^^  =  8-965,  the  spedfio 
gravity  required.  Again, 
36-61  gnuns  on  being  drop- 
ped in  raised  the  water  three 

^.  ..  ,  26-61       „  „_ 

diTiBionB,aiid  — s— r  ^  o'SZ. 

The  density  obtained  before 
on  the  same  specimen  by  a 
differentproceBswasS'T.  It 
will  be  seentherofore  that  the 
method  is  capable  of  yielding 
approximative  reanlte  bu£S- 

cient  for  many  purposes ;  and  when  &e  great  rajddity  with  whicli  a 
result  can  be  obtained  is  taken  into  connderation,  it  may  not  be 
going  too  &r  to  assert  that  the  instrument  will,  to  many  peraons, 
more  especially  travelling  mineralogists,  be  an  acquimtioii.  The 
points  requiring  care  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  prevent  bubbles  of 
ail  from  adherii^  to  the  specimen ;  also  to  aUow  the  sides  of  the 
tube  to  thoroughly  drain  before  ascertaining  the  zero  point  of  the 
water,  and  to  talce  great  care  in  determining  tiie  exacf^tart  of  the 
curve  to  be  observed  in  each  experiment.  Without  these  precau- 
tions, tie  results  obtained  will  be  very  far  from  die  truth. 

115.  To  detemune  the  denidty  of  a  solid  lighter  than  water, 
we  proceed  thus: — Weigh  the  substance  tn  air,  and  weigh  in. 
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water  a  piece  of  lead  sufficient  to  sink  it.  Attach  them  and 
ascertain  their  weight  in  water ;  deduct  the  nomher  so  obtained 
fiiom  the  weight  of  the  lead  in  water,  and  add  to  the  remainder 
the  weight  of  the  light  solid  in  air ;  the  result  is  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  Jight  body.  For  instance,  we  will 
suppose  a  piece  of  Hght  woqja  to  weigh  in  air  33*30  grains,  the 
lead  in  water  60-00,  and  both  in  water  23-30.  Then,  by  the 
rule  given,  60-00—23-30=36-70,  to  which  Add  33-30  giving 
7000,  and  33-30  divided hf  7000  gives  0-4757  as  the  density. 

Qa^  we  may  apply  the  same  method  as  that  adopted  for  ascer- 
taining the  density  of  the  globules  of  gold  and  cadmium ;  for  by 
taking  a  vessel  capable  of  being  closed  with  a  stopper  or  a  plate 
of  glass,  the  weight  of  which,  full  of  water,  is  known,  and  placing 
the  light  body  in  it,  a  volume  of  water  will  be  displaced  equal  to 
its  bulk,  &om  which  data  the  density  is  easily  calculated. 

116.  K  the  soHd  is  soluble  in  water,  one  of  two  courses  must 
be  adopted :  either  it  may  be  varnished  very  thinly,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  touching  it,  or  its  specific  gravity  may  be 
taken  by  the  first  method  given,  substituting  a  fluid  in  which  the 
body  is  insoluble,  and  making  a  correction  in  consequence  of  the 
difTerence  in  density  of  the  two  Hquids.  For  example,  suppose 
that  the  substance  is  soluble  in  all  the  liquids  within  reach  except 
bemsole,  the  density  of  which  is  0*850 ;  a  flask  is  filled  to  the 
brim  with  it,  and  a  flat  plate  of  ground  glass  laid  on  the  top,  to 
prevent  evaporation :  the  weight  is  1087  grains.  On  introducing 
the  substance,  the  weight  of  which  is  100  grains,  and  subsequent 
wiping,  &c.  of  the  flask,  the  weight  is  found  to  be  1100  grains; 
on  deducting  this  number  from  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
flask  of  benzole  and  the  substance,  we  obtain  87  grains  as  the 
quantity  of  the  hydrocarbon  displaced.  Now  the  specific  gravity 
of  benzsole  is  to  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  benzole  displaced,  as 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  to  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water 
equal  to  that  of  the  substance ;  or 

•850  :  87  :  1000  :    102*3,  and 
102-3      :     1  :     100  :         -978,  the  value  required. 

117.  Specific  Qravity  of  Ltq^i^, — ^The  density  of  liquids  may 
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be  obtained  in  several  ways.  The  difSlculty  which  is  found  in 
obtaining  equal  bulks  of  solids,  is  not  found  in  this  instance ;  it 
only  being  necessary  to  fill  a  vessel  to  a  given  point  with  the  fluids 
the  density  of  which  is  to  be  compared,  and  ascertain  their  weight. 
We  have  said  that  water  is  used  as  a  stand-  ^ig,  70. 

ard  of  comparison  for  liquids  and  solids,  the 
usual  method  being  to  construct  a  bottle 
capable,  when  the  stopper  is  put  in  its  place, 
of  holding  exactly  1000  grainif  of  water. 
By  merely,  therefore,  counterpoising  the 
empty  bottle,  and,  after  filling  with  the  li- 
quid whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained, adding  weights  to  restore  the  equi- 
librium, we  obtain  the  result  sought  without 
any  calculation.  For  example : — ^A  bottle 
which  holds  exactly  1000  grains  of  water 
is  counterpoised,  and  then  filled  with  pure  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  stopper,  which  is  perforated,  is  then  put  in  its 
place ;  the  excess  escapes  by  the  aperture,  and  is  carefully  wiped 
off;  on  replacing  the  bottle,  1845  groins  were  required  to  balance 
it;  this  number  represents  the  specific  gravity  sought,  which 
is  more  correctly  written  1*845.  If  a  liquid  lighter  than  water 
be  used,  the  result  is  still  the  specific  gravity,  but  the  decimal 
point  is  of  course  placed  in  front  of  the  number  found.  For 
instance,  some  spirits  of  wine  digested  for  some  time  over  excess 
of  dry  carbonate  of  potash  and  slowly  distilled,  was  put,  under 
the  circumstances  previously  mentioned,  into  the  bottle,  when  810 
grains  were  required  to  equipoise  it :  '810  is  therefore  the  specific 
gravity  sought. 

The  bottle  with  the  perforated  stopper  (fig.  70)  has  many  dis- 
advantages, not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  where,  as  often  happens, 
it  becomes  desirable  to  determine  the  density  of  a  fluid  at  32°  F. 
ssO°  Cent.,  a  continual  expansion  is  taking  place  during  the 
weighing,  unless  the  operation  is  performed  in  an  inconveniently 
cold  apartment.  If,  to  avoid  this  source  of  error,  we  make  use  of 
a  flask  with  a  mark  on  the  neck,  and  adjust  the  fluid  to  it  at  the 
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fireezing-pomt,  it  is  true  that  as  expansion  takes  place,  f^.  71. 
the  fluid  merely  rises  in  the  neck,  and  if  the  latter  be 
sofficiently  capadons  and  the  fluid  is  not  very  volatile, 
the  experiment  will  succeed.  But  if  the  fluid  eva- 
porates rapidly  at  moderate  temperatures,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  accurate  results.  M.  Begnault,  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  uses  a  flask  of  the  form  shown 
in  fig.  71.  The  fluid  is  filled  to  the  mark  on  the 
neck,  and  the  stopper  is  inserted  in  its  place.  By 
this  means  evaporation  becomes  impossible,  and,  if 
expansion  takes  place  during  the  weighing,  the  fluid 
cannot  escape  in  consequence  of  the  enlargement  in 
the  neck. 

118.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  accuracy  is  required, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  should  be  at  or  very  near  the 
normal  point  60^,  otherwise  considerable  errors  will  result.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  be  careM  when  taking  the  densities  of 
recently-made  mixtures,  the  temperature  of  the  ingredients  before 
mixing  not  necessarily  being  the  same  afterwards ;  in  &ct,  it  is 
very  seldom  that  substances  dissolve  in  water  without  either  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  temperature :  if  fiised  chloride  of  rinc  is 
dissolved  in  water,  the  temperature  rises  considerably ;  when,  on 
the  contrary,  iodide  of  potassium  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  dis- 
solved, the  temperature  faUs  to  a  great  extent ;  and  although  few 
of  the  salts  in  use  in  the  laboratoiy  present  such  distinctly  marked 
phenomena,  it  becomes  essential  to  be  alive  to  the  possibility  of 
^iterations  of  temperature. 

Even  liquids,  when  mixed,  frequently  develope  heat :  every  one 
is  fijTTiiliar  with  the  great  heat  which  ensues  when  strong  sul- 
phuric add  is  diluted  with  water ;  even  a  rise  is  caused,  though 
to  a  far  less  extent,  when  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  water. 
In  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory  it  is  constantly  necessary  to  add 
spirit  to  the  concentrated  infusions  now  so  much  used ;  if,  then, 
the  specific  gravity  is  taken  by  dipping  the  hydrometer  into  the 
liquid  immediately  after  mixing,  a  value  is  obtained  which  indi- 
cates a  considerably  less  density  than  when  the  liquid  is  first 
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brought  to  the  normal  temperature  by  being  allowed  to  repose  for 
some  time :  the  amount  of  variation  is  of  course  proportional  to  the 
increase  of  temperature. 

119.  We  have  alluded  above  to  the  hydrometer  (fig.  73),  which 
is  an  instrument  in  constant  use  in  the  laboratory  to  obtain  den- 
sities without  the  necessity  of  weighing :  pjg,  72.  Pig.  73. 
it  may  be  constructed  to  give  results  of 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  this  involves 
the  use  of  several  instruments ;  in  general 
laboratory  practice  two  only  are  employed : 
one  with  a  range  from  the  density  of  pure 
ether  to  that  of  water,  and  the  other  from 
water  to  oil  of  vitriol ;  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  their  use,  is  the  quantity  of 
liquid  required  to  fill  the  glass  in  which 
the  hydrometer  is  floated,  but,  by  employing 
the  modification  represented  in  fig.  72,  this 
difficulty  is  to  a  great  ext^it  removed,  a 
result  being  obtainable  with  only  an  ounce 
or  two  of  fluid. 

It  is  necessaiy  in  some  manufacturing 
processes  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of 
Liquids  with  more  accuracy  than  is  obtain- 
able by  the  two  instruments  alluded  to ;  in 
these  cases  recourse  is  had  to  a  series,  six 
being  required  to  complete  the  range  pre- 
viously given. 

120.  Several  forms  of  hydrometers  are 
used  in  various  manu&ctures  and  professions,  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  mention  Httle  more  than  the  names,  as  instructions 
for  their  use  and  tables  for  calculation  invariably  accompany  the 
instrument  when  sold ;  such  are  the  hydrometers  of  Twaddell, 
Cartier,  Beaum^,  and  Sykes,  the  first  being  much  used  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  next  two  on  the  Continent ;  the 
last  is  the  Excise  instrument,  and  is  much  more  complicated  in 
its  construction  than  the  others,  being  made  of  metal  instead  of 
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glass,  and  having  a  set  of  weights  capable  of  being  fixed  tem- 
porarily in  the  stem  during  the  operation. 

121.  There  are  other  instruments  formed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple,  and  greatly  used  in  various  technical  operations ;  brewers^ 
for  instanee,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  one  to  indicate  p.  m. 
the  pounds  of  malt  per  barrel,  or  the  per-centage  of 
sugar;  the  quality  of  oil  and  milk  is  determined 
by  elsBometers  and  galactometers ;  physicians  fre- 
quently have  recourse  to  a  little  instrument,  on  the 
same  principle,  for  estimating  the  density  of  urine 
(fig.  74) ;  in  fact  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
number  of  hydrometers  which  may  be  constructed  to 
suit  the  special  requirements  of  the  various  opera- 
tiona  of  manufacture,  and,  as  a  prejudice  exists 
among  uooacientific  persons  against  the  use  of  instru- 
ments indicating  directly  specific  gravities,  there 
appears  little  hope  of  a  really  rational  scale  being 
adopted  by  all  classes  of  manufacturers.  The  in- 
dications of  TwaddcU's  instrument  are,  how- 
ever^ easOy  reduced  to  specific  gravities,  it  merely 
being  necessary  to  multiply  the  observed  degree  by 
5,  and  add  1000  to  obtain  the  number  sought.  For 
example,  138°  multiplied  by  5  gives  690,  and  on 
adding  1000,  we  obtain  1*690,  which  is  the  specific 
gravity  corresponding  to  138°  Twaddell*. 

The  value  of  alcohol  is,  it  has  been  said,  estimated  in  England 
by  the  hydrometer  of  Sykes,  the  degrees  of  which  are  both  arbi- 
trary and  unscientific,  the  standard  being  called  proof,  and  the 
strength  of  spirit  being  estimated  as  imder  or  over  proof,  the  last 
term  being  used  to  indicate  spirit  of  the  density  '920  at  the 
temperature  60°  Pahr.  On  the  continent  four  instruments  are 
used  for  spirits,  namely,  Beaum^'s,  Cartier's,  Gay-Lussac's,  and 
Tralles' ;  the  latter,  generally  known  as  the  Prussian  scale,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  United  States. 


*  For  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bolley,  on  the  adrantageB  of  Twaddell's  scale  over 
thoM  of  Beanm^  and  Beck,  see  Chemical  Gazette,  January  1, 18&6. 
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122.  It  has  been  said  that  the  normal  temperatore  of  60^  must 
in  all  cases  be  obtained  before  attempting  to  take  the  density  of 
any  liquid ;  it  is^  however,  possible  to  have  hydrometers  made  to 
use  at  any  given  temperature;  for  instance,  instruments  to  be  used 
in  the  West  Indies  are  adjusted  at  84^  Fahr. 

123.  Nicholson's  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  taking  the 
specific  gravities  of  either  solids  or  liquids ;  when  used  for  the 
latter  it  acts  like  that  of  Fahrenheit,  by  giving  the  weight  of  the 
volumes  displaced  by  it ;  it  has  a  mark  on  the  stem,  to  which  it 
is  to  be  sunk  by  weights  placed  in  a  small  cup  fixed  on  the  end 
of  the  rod  which  projects  above  the  liquid ;  the  weight  of  the 
instrument,  plus  that  placed  in  the  cup,  is  the  measure  of  the 
density  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  floats. 

But  the  chief  convenience  of  Nicholson's  instrument  is  its 
adaptability  for  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  solid  substances ;  for 
if,  after  immersing  the  instrument  in  a  fluid  of  known  density, 
preferably  water,  we  place  the  mineral  or  other  substance  in  the 
cup,  and  then  add  weights  until  the  mark  on  the  stem  coincides 
with  the  surfioce  of  the  water,  we  have  the  data  for  ascertaining 
the  weight  in  air  of  the  substance ;  and  by  removing  it  from  the 
upper  and  placing  it  in  the  lower  cup  (which  occupies  the  place 
generally  appropriated  to  the  mercury  or  shot  ballast  of  ordinary 
hydrometers),  and  again  immersing  the  instrument  in  water  and 
adding  weights  as  before,  the  weight  in  water  is  ascertained,  and 
from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  specific  gravity  is  easily  calculated. 

124.  There  is  another  method  of  ascertaining  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  which  is  in  some  cases  preferable  to  aU  others ;  it 
consists  in  weighing  a  heavy  substance  first  in  air  and  then  in 
water,  by  which  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  obtained ; 
if  the  water  is  now  replaced  by  any  other  liquid  whose  density  is 
to  be  taken,  the  weight  of  a  volume  equal  to  the  water  is  thus 
found,  being  all  the  data  required.  This  method  is  particulaiiy 
applicable  where  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  at  our 
disposal ;  in  this  latter  case  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  work  with 
an  accurate  balance,  in  order  that  the  errors  of  weighing  may 
be  too  minute  to  influence  the  result. 
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The  chemiBt  is  generally,  however,  quite  independent  of  any  of 
the  contrivances  invented  for  assisting  unscientific  persons  to  ob- 
tain the  densities  of  solids  or  liquids ;  any  vessel  capable  of  being 
accurately  closed  may  be  used  for  taking  the  specific  gravity  of 
all  solids  or  liquids  capable  of  bemg  introduced;  and  where 
the  quantity  at  the  operator's  disposal  is  extremely  minute,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  construct  a  very  small  flask  or  long-necked 
globule  from  a  piece  of  quill-tubing,  and  fill  it  first  with  water 
and  then  with  the  other  liquid,  and  weigh  trnder  each  of  those 
circumstances. 

It  is  frequently  required  to  wash  ont  the  specific-gravity  bottle, 
and  dry  it  bdfore  making  another  experiment;  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  instrument  need  only  be  rinsed  out  two  or  three  times  with 
the  fiuid  under  examination  to  render  it  in  a  fit  state  for  use ;  but 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  the  bottle,  after  the  removal  of  the 
liquid  previously  in  it,  by  solvents  if  necessary,  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  ont  with  water,  and  a  long  g^iass  tube  being 
introduced  into  it,  the  bottle  is  to  be  turned  over  a  lamp  or  the 
plate  of  the  frimace  until  the  water  is  vaporized ;  on  sucking  out 
air  by  the  tube  all  the  aqueous  vapour  may  be  removed.  In  the 
case  of  the  small  fiasks  previously  alluded  to,  the  neck  should 
not  be  so  small  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  very  small 
tube  for  this  purpose.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  consider 
whether  it  is  better  to  introduce  the  water  or  the  other  fiuid 
first,  but  of  course  much  must  be  lett  to  the  judgment  of  the 
experimenter. 

125.  The  perforated  stoppers  alluded  to  previously  are  not 
always  advantageous,  and  it  is  often  preferable  to  employ  either  a 
solid  stopper  or  a  small  fiat  plate  of  glass  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle,  or  else  merely  to  fill  a  long  narrow-necked  fiask  up  to  a  mark 
on  the  neck ;  or  a  cover  may  be  made  to  the  instrument  having  a 
pin  or  fine  wire  passing  down  the  neck,  and  the  fiuid  may  be  poured 
in  until  the  point  is  just  reached. 

126.  A  very  pretty  contrivance  is,  to  have  a  thermometer  so 
made  as  to  form  the  stopper  of  the  instrument ;  the  bulb  should 
reach  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle ;  in  this  way  the  bottle 
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being  Med,  and  the  stopper  inserted,  the  whole  may  be  placed 
in  a  warm  or  cold  situation,  according  to  circumstances,  until 
the  mercury  marks  the  proper  point;  the  instrument  is  then 
wiped,  if  necessary,  and  put  into  the  balance-pan.  Even  when 
this  is  not  done,  a  thermometer  small  enough  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bottle  should  be  used ;  on  taking  it  out,  the  fluid 
siaks,  and  has  to  be  fiUed  up  again :  this  may  generally  be  done 
without  much  error  with  a  liquid  not  reduced  to  the  normal 
temperature,  unless  the  difference  is  great ;  it  is  better,  however, 
to  use  a  very  small  thermometer  engraved  on  the  stem,  and  to 
weigh  both  the  water  and  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  with  the  ther- 
mometer in  it.  A  few  other  precautions  to  be  taken  when  the 
substance  is  porous  or  in  powder,  will  be  found  in  the  section  on 
the  Air-Pump. 

Specific  G&itities  of  YAPoras  akd  Gases. 

127.  Vapofwr  Denskiea, — ^In  modem  chemical  research  it  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  isolate  bodies  which  form  no  definite 
compounds  with  other  substances ;  the  mere  analysis,  although  it 
gives  the  ratio  between  the  elements  present,  does  not  settle  the 
equivalent  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  of  formation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  products  of  decomposition,  frequently  give 
great  probability  to  one  formula,  but  it  is  unsafe  in  the  case  of 
chemically  indifferent  substances  to  decide  from  these  data  alone. 
But  if  it  happens  that  the  compound  is  volatile  without  decompo- 
sition, at  temperatures  not  too  high  to  be  accurately  measured  by 
the  air-  or  mercurial  thermometer,  we  may,  by  a  method  of  great 
simplicity  and  ease  in  execution,  determine  its  rational  formula. 
In  effect,  most  chemists  are  now  agreed  that  the  formula  of  any 
oi^ganic  compound  is  that  which  is  represented  by  four  volumes  of 
vapour.  The  equivalent  of  any  organid  substance  (coneq>onding 
to  four  vols.),  miQtiplied  by  -0346,  or  half  the  density  of  hydrogen, 
H=l,  gives  its  vapour  density. 

128.  It  will,  therefore,  easily  be  seen  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
density  of  the  vapour  of  any  substance  forms  the  most  severe 
check  we  have  on  the  results  of  analysis. 
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But  vapour  densities  may,  at  times,  be  made  use  of  in  research 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  substances^  where,  from 
the  small  variation  in  their  per-centage  composition,  ultimate 
analysis  becomes  an  unsafe  guide.  In  examining  the  fluids  pro- 
duced by  distillation  of  the  Torbane-hiU  mineral,  I  obtained  a  series 
of  homologous  hydrocarbons  which  only  varied  in  composition 
as  the  boiling-point  rose,  by  very  small  amounts,  so  small  indeed, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  anal3rse8 
were  made,  it  would  have  been  imsafe  to  draw  any  condusion  as 
to  the  fractions  to  be  selected  as  expressing  the  correct  boiling- 
point  from  them  alone;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  densities  of 
the  vapours  varied  considerably  with  the  different  homologues, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  I  was  enabled  with  perfect 
safety  to  pronounce  not  only  on  the  formula  of  the  substances, 
but  also  on  their  boiling-point. 

129.  In  consequence  of  the  tenuity  of  gases  and  vapours,  great 
care  is  required  in  the  various  operations;  the  balance,  air-pump, 
thermometers,  barometer,  &c.  should  be  in  perfect  working  order, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  acquire  facility  in  using  them. 

Gases  are  eminently  compressible,  and  greatly  affected  in  volume 
by  comparatively  small  variations  of  temperaturo;  the  indications 
of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  must  therefore  be  carefully 
registered  during  the  process. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  densities  of  vapours  are 
determined ;  in  one,  and  it  is  that  most  commonly  employed,  the 
body  under  examination  is  introduced  into  a  balloon,  the  capacity 
of  which  in, cubic  centimetres  is  afterwards  ascertained,  and  heat 
sufficient  to  convert  the  substance  into  vapour  having  been  applied, 
the  weight  of  the  known  volume  is  easily  found,  £rom  which  the 
vapour  density  may  be  calculated.  In  the  second  method,  a  known 
weight  of  substance  is  heated  beyond  its  vaporizing  point  in  an 
apparatus  which  permits  the  volume  and  the  circumstances  of 
temperature  and  pressure  to  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 

The  first  method,  that  of  M.  Dumas,  requires  the  use  of  flasks 
of  from  200  to  350  cub.  cent.,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance, and  the  greater  or  less  density  of  its  vapour.   Those  vapours 
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which  are  not  much  heavier  than  air,  require  balloons  of  con- 
siderable size.  Kg.  75  shows  the  shape  j^,  75, 
usually  adopted.  It  is  necessary  that 
they  should  be  of  light  glass  free  from 
lead,  and  of  a  kind  that  will  allow  the 
point  to  be  readily  sealed  by  a  brush  of 
flame  directed  on  it  with  the  blowpipe. 
The  flask  must  be  perfectly  freed  from 
aqueous  vapour  by  connecting  it  with 
the  air-pump,  a  long  chloride-of-calcium 
tube  intervening ;  after  covering  it  with 
hot  sand  and  alternately  exhausting  and  admitting  air  several 
times,  the  balloon  will  be  thoroughly  dried.  The  tube  of  the  flask 
is  now  (unless  it  has  been  done  previously)  to  be  drawn  out  and 
cut  off  with  a  file,  so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  upper  part  of  fig.  76.  The  edges  are  ,r)  * 
to  be  slightly  rounded  in  the  lamp-flame,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  small  pieces  of  glass  being  broken  off. 

The  balloon  having  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
balance-pan  until  it  has  ceased  to  increase  in  weight 
from  the  deposition  of  moisture,  the  exact  tare  is  taken 
and  the  temperature  of  the  balance-case  observed. 

The  flask  is  then  ready  to  receive  the  fluid,  the  density 
of  which  is  to  be  ascertained;  but  there  are  a  few  precau- 
tions which  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  I  am  accustomed 
to  make  use  of  a  small  graduated  measure  to  contain  the  fluid  to 
be  inserted,  in  order  that  if  too  considerable  a  volume  of  residual 
air  is  found  at  the  termination  of  the  experiment,  a  laiger  quan- 
tity of  fluid  may  be  used  in  the  repetition  of  the  operation.  It  is 
very  advisable  to  use  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  expel  all  the 
air,  especially  with  substances  which  leave  a  slight  residue  on 
distillation,  or  which  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  less  volatile 
substance,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  bodies  obtained  by  frac- 
tional distillation. 

The  amount  of  fluid  which  is  intended  to  be  used  (say  100 
grains  for  a  first  experiment)  having  been  poured  into  the  measure, 
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the  point  of  the  globe  is  to  be  inserted,  and  the  latter  being  warmed 
to  expel  some  of  the  air,  the  lamp  is  removed,  and,  as  the  balloon 
cools,  the  fluid  enters.  If  the  substance  the  density  of  which  in 
the  state  of  vaponr  is  to  be  determined,  happens  to  be  in  the  solid 
form  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  must  be  fused,  and  the  narrow 
tube  be  kept  hot  during  its  insertion. 

130.  It  is  necessary  to  consider,  before  proceeding,  what  temper- 
ature the  substance  requires  for  volatilization,  and  a  bath  must  be 
selected  capable  of  being  heated  to  at  least  100°  F.  above  that 
point.  The  fluids  at  our  disposal  which  are  adapted  for  heating  the 
balloons  are  water,  neatsfoot  oil,  melted  tallow,  solutions  of  the 
chlorides  of  calcium  or  zinc,  melted  tin,  bismuth,  or  fdsible  metal. 
Ear  temperatures  not  exceeding  500°  F.,  I  find  the  third  substance 
mentioned  above  very  convenient,  if  the  laboratory  is  sufficiently 
large  to  make  the  odour  of  the  hot  tallow  of  little  moment. 

The  kind  of  bath  having  been  selected,  the  material  is  to  be 
placed  iQ  an  iron  kettle  and  heated  up  to  the  proper  point,  the 
flask  properly  secured  may  then  be  inserted,  the  aperture  being 
about  ^  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

131.  There  are  three  methods  commonly  in  use  for  supporting 
the  globeinthe  bath.  The  first  {^.  77)  is  bymeansof  an  arm  of 
wood  which  slides  on  a  retort-stand.  It  is  jointed  at  a  to  allow 
of  a  motion  of  the  thermometer  and  flask  at  various  angles. 

The    balloon    is  supported    by  Fig.  77. 

means  of  a  rod,  h,  sliding  through 
an  aperture  in  the  arm ;  it  may  be 
arrested  at  any  height  by  means  of 
a  screw,  c.  The  thermometer,  d,  is 
kept  at  any  required  height  by  the 
screw,  e,  which  acts  on  pieces  of  cork 
placed  at  /  to  prevent  fracture 
arising  from  too  great  pressure. 
The  balloon  is  attached  to  the  rod,  b, 
by  means  of  a  wire  cage. 

Another  method  of   supporting -i= 
the  balloon  is  represented  in  fig.  78.    It  is  placed  between  two 
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tinge,  a  beaded;  the  latter  is  moveable  up  and  down,  and  is  fixed 
on  the  balloon  by  means  of  —    — 

screws,  j'  g,  which  prees  on  two 
corks,  h  A.    The  screws  woi^  m 

the  Close  piece,  ef,  which  also      *  * 

serves  to  support  a  rod,  tlie 
latter  in  its  turn  carrying  an 
arm,  n  m,  having  two  pierced 
corks  attached  to  the  extremi- 
ties, thnrngh  which  pass  the 
thermometers,rr.Theaim,Mm, 
is  moveable  round  its  centre,  so 
as  to  allow  of  various  positions 
being  given  to  the  thermometers. 

133.  Bnt  the  most  convenient  method  of  supporting  the  bal- 
loon and  thermometer  is  represented  in  fig.  79,  where  an  iron  pot, 
y,  has  two  rods  (tp  and  t'p')  attached  to  its  ears  by  means  of 
screws,  <s';  on  one  of  these  rods 
8lidoBthebentbar,e{2;itmaybe 

arrested  at  any  height  by  means  ^ 

of  the  screw,  r.  Two  rings,  e  f 
and^A.move  on  the  bar,  ed; 
they  are  precisely  similar  to  the 
rings  of  retort-stands,  and  may 
beeecnred  in  the  desired  position 
by  the  screws,  t  Z.  The  flask.  A, 
may  therefore  be  steadily  held  in 
the  bath,  and  the  point,a,  moved 
in  any  direction  with  ease,  a 

very  necessary  thing  in  many  cases.  The  rod,  t'  p',  supports  an 
arm,  r'  E,  having  a  pierced  cork  at  its  extremity,  serving  to  hold 
the  air-thermometer,  B,  or  a  mercniial  one,  according  as  the  tem- 
perature to  which  the  bath  is  to  be  raised  is  more  or  less  elevated. 

The  iron  kettle  may  be  placed  on  an  iron  trian^  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  or  the  lower  part  (fig.  1 1 )  of  a  Luhme's  fiimace.  I  pre- 
fer, however,  a  poweifiil  double  ring  gas-bnmer  enclosed  in  a  case 
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of  sheet  irony  the  latter  serving  as  a  gas-furnace  and  support  for 
the  kettle. 

133.  The  balloon  and  its  contents  being  attached  to  the  support, 
is  to  be  depressed  into  the  bath,  and  the  contents,  if  valuable,  di- 
stilled into  a  tube.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  neck  of  the  balloon 
must  of  course  be  directed  downwards.  As  soon  as  the  substance 
ceases  to  distil,  the  neck  is  placed  in  an  upright  podtion,  and  the 
balloon  is  depressed  in  the  bath  until  only  a  •}■  or  ^  an  inch  of  the 
neck  remains  above  the  level  of  the  fluid.  The  evolution  of 
vapour  again  commences,  and  as  soon  as  it  almost  ceases,  the 
fdraace-doors  are  closed,  or  the  gas  alightiy  lowered  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  temperature  of  the  bath  steady  for  a  few  minutes.  Du- 
ling  this  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  chase  away,  with  a  red- 
hot  coal,  any  fluid  which  may  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  balloon. 
Ab  soon  as  it  is  found,  by  applying  a  cold  substance  to  the 
aperture,  that  no  more  vapour  is  being  expeUed,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  stationary,  a  good  blowpipe-flame  is  directed  on  the  point 
until  it  is  quite  closed ;  the  temperature  is  then  carefully  observed, 
and  the  balloon  removed;  it  is  now  placed  for  a  few  minutes 
point  downwards,  so  as  to  permit  the  fluid  to  run  into  the  neck :  by 
this  means  it  is  immediately  seen  whether  the  sealing  has  been  per- 
fectiy  accomplished,  as,  if  not,  a  stream  of  air-bubbles  will  be  found 
to  enter  through  the  fluid.  The  balloon  is  to  be  carefully  cleaned, 
and  when  no  longer  perceptibly  warm,  is  placed  on  the  balance-pan 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty  minutes ;  it  is  then  weighed. 

134.  The  next  part  of  the  process  is  to  break  off  the  point  of  the 
flask  under  mercury ;  to  effect  this,  the  globe  is  held  in  the  hand, 
its  point  being  depressed  considerably  below  the  sur&ce  of  the 
metal;  a  flle-mark  is  then  made  on  the  neck  by  another  person, 
and  the  point  snapped  off.  The  mercury  now  rushes  in  with 
violence,  and,  together  with  the  condensed  fluid,  generally  Alls 
the  flask  to  within  2  or  3  centimetres  of  its  capacity.  The  bal- 
loon is  now  placed  on  a  ring  with  its  point  upwards,  and  the 
condensed  fluid  is  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette  with  a  long 
and  thin  point,  and  transferred  to  a  small  measure.  The  mercury 
is  then  poured  into  an  accurately  graduated  bell-jar,  and  its  bulk, 
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as  thus  ascertained,  plus  that  of  the  oondensed  fluid,  represents 
the  volume  of  the  vapour.  The  g^obe  is  then  filled  with  water, 
which  is  to  be  measured  in  the  same  manner  j^g.  go. 

as  the  mercury.  The  bulk  of  the  water  gives 
the  capacity  of  the  flask,  and  the  difference 
between  the  bulk  of  the  mercury,  plus  the 
condensed  fluid  and  the  bulk  of  the  water,  ex- 
presses the  amount  of  residual  air.  To  expel 
the  water  from  the  flask  without  breaking  the 
neck,  more  than  is  necessary,  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  small  curved  tube,  &,  fig.  80,  the 
point  of  which  enters  the  neck  of  the  inverted 
flask ;  on  blowing  air  in  at  a,  the  fluid  escapes 
into  the  graduated  jar,  c.  The  superior  density 
of  the  mercury  renders  it  unnecessary  to  use  this 
expedient  in  ascertaining  the  bulk  of  the  vapour. 

The  measurement  by  means  of  water  may  be  dispensed  with, 
by  having  a  vertical  burette  with  compression  stopcock  accu- 
rately divided,  and  capable  of  indicating  ^  centimetres;  it  is 
filled  to  the  normal  point  with  mercury  and,  previous  to  removing 
the  condensed  fluid,  the  metal  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  into  the 
globe  until  the  liquid  arrives  at  the  oriflce ;  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury required  to  do  this  gives  at  once  the  volume  of  the  residual 
air.  I  found  this  method  to  cause  great  saving  oftime,  where  many 
vapour  densities  had  to  be  taken  in  succession. 

135.  The  following  very  simple  and  (for  most  chemical  puiposes) 
sufficiently  accurate  formula*,  will  give  the  density  of  a  vapour, 
from  an  experiment  conducted  as  above,  in  a  minute  or  two ;  and 
will,  even  where  it  is  intended  subsequently  to  recalculate  the 
experiment  with  all  the  correctionB,  be  found  usefiil  to  determine 
whether  an  experiment  has  been  successful. 

Das  the  required  density  of  the  vapour ; 

P  s  difference  in  weight  between  globe  and  air  and  globe  and 
vapour; 

*  J.  MuUer,  Annalen  der  Chemie  imd  Fharmacle,  xxTiiL  162,  and  Liebig'a 
Handbook  of  Organic  Analysia,  p.  114. 
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y  =  capacity  of  balloon  in  cubic  centimetres; 

V  =  lesidnal  air ; 

ni=  weight  of  one  cub.  cent,  of  air,  at  temperature  at  which 

the  globe  filled  with  air  was  weighed; 
n,/=  weight  of  one  cub.  cent,  of  air,  at  temperature  of  sealing 

the  globe ;  we  have  therefore 

The  values  of  n^  and  n^  may  be  obtained  without  calculation  by 
means  of  Table  XVU.,  remembering  that  the  latter  is  calculated 
for  the  Centigrade  scale ;  and  that  if,  therefore,  the  temperature 
was  observed  by  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  the  degrees  must  be 
reduced  to  Centigrade  by  means  of  Table  I. 

136.  If  baths  of  fusible  metal  are  to  be  employed,  the  fol- 
lowing formulfld  wiU  be  found  useful. 

FtrsiBLE  Metax.. 
Melting-point  20(f .  Melting-point  208''*4. 

Ipartlead.  6  parts  lead. 

1  part  tin.  8  parts  tin. 

2  parts  bismnth.  8  parts  bismnth. 

It  is  very  advantageous,  in  determining  the  vapour  densities  of 
bodies  not  previously  examined,  to  make  the  experiment  at  gra- 
dually increasLDg  thermometric  intervals,  for  some  bodies  only 
obey  the  laws  of  permanent  gases  when  heated  very  considerably 
above  their  boiling-points;  for  example,  acetic  acid  (monohy- 
drated),  with  a  boiling-point  of  240^  at  the  normal  pressure,  gives 
the  following  densities  at  different  temperatures : — 


267**  . 

8180 

838^  . 

2-480 

464''  . 

2090 

266  . 

8105 

856  . 

2-488 

518  . 

2-088 

284  . 

2-907 

874  . 

2*378 

590  . 

2-085 

802  . 

2*727 

892  . 

2*248 

608  . 

2083 

820  . 

2604 

428  . 

2-182 

687  . 

2083 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  vapour  densities  of  bodies 
have  to  be  determined  whose  boiling-points  lie  near  that  at  which 
they  begin  to  decompose ;  it  is  then  very  desirable  to  make  the 
experiment  under  a  pressure  so  much  diminished  that  the  sub- 
stance will  distil  considerably  below  the  temperature  at  which  it 
undei^goes  change.     For  this  purpose,  M.  Begnault  proposes  the 
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following  arraDgement: — ^A  capillary  tube,  a  b,  fig.  81^  ending  in 
an  enlarged  portion,  ed,ia  attached  to  the  balloon       jpjg.  g]^ 
with  the  aid  of  the  blowpipe;  the  balloon  being  im-   c^iss^— «& 
mersed  in  the  bath,  it  is,  by  |means  of  the  tube 
ed,  made  to  communicate  with  a  large  bottle  placed 
in  a  water-bath,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature, 
not  greatly  differing  from  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
A  second  tubulature  in  the  bottle  communicates  with  a  mercurial 
manometer,    which  Fig.  82. 

constantly  shows  the 
internal  pressure, 
and  also  with  an  air- 
pump,  by  means  of 
which  the  air  in  the 
bottle  and  balloon  is 
reduced  to  the  re- 
quired degreeof  elas- 
ticity. The  experi- 
ment is  then  con- 
ducted in  the  same 
manner  as  usual,  it 
being  only  necessary 
to  substitute  in  the 
formula  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  ob- 
served on  the  mano- 
meter for  the  ba- 
rometric pressure*. 
137.  Itnowremains 
to  describe  the  second 
process  (devised  by 
M.  Oay-Lussac)  for  determining  the  volume  occupied  by  a  given 
weight  of  substance  at  a  known  temperature  and  pressure. 

*  Where  extreme  aocnracj  ia  desired,  or  where  the  above  modification 
beoomee  neoessary,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Begnanlt's  work,  which  con- 
tains a  very  convenient  formula,  indading  all  the  corrections. 
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For  this  pmpose,  a  glass  jar,  c,  fig.  82,  divided  into  cubic  centi- 
metres, is  perfectly  dried,  and,  after  filling  with  mercury,  is  inverted 
in  a  pot  of  the  same  metal ;  a  little  very  thin  globe  containing  the 
fluid  is  then  passed  up  under  the  mercury,  so  as  to  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  bell-glass,  e.     A  glass  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  is 
then  lowered  over  the  bell-jar,  the  latter  being  kept  in  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  three  projections  affixed  to  a  small  ring, 
^,  sliding  stiffly  over  the  bell-jar.     The  cylinder  is  held  steady  by 
the  ring,  (2,  attached  to  a  vertical  rod,  ef,  passmg  through  a 
nut,  hj  which  is  screwed  to  the  iron  pot.     ThB  vertical  rod  carries 
another  arm,  i  k,  having  three  apertures,  one  of  them  serving  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  rod,  a  b,  the  lower  end  of  which  carries  a  cap, 
6,  which,  by  slipping  over  the  top  of  the  jar  of  mercury,  assists,  in 
conjunction  vrith  the  three  projections  previously  mentioned,  in 
keeping  it  vertical  and  in  the  ajds  of  the  cylinder.    Two  other 
apertures  in  the  arm  serve  to  hold  pierced  corks  through  which 
pass  the  thermometers  t  ^.     Another  arm,  I  m,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  pot»  is  for  the  pnrpose  of  supporting  a  double-pointed  screw, 
n  0,  the  use  of  which  will  be  mentioned  presently.    The  cylinder 
is  to  be  filled  for  an  inch  or  two  above  the  mercury  jar  with  some 
fluid  capable  of  supporting,  withoutblackening,atemperature  consi- 
derably above  the  boihng-point  of  the  substance  the  vapour-density 
of  which  is  to  be  determined.    Water  and  neatsfoot  oil  will  suffice 
for  most  purposes.    The  line,  dp,  shows  the  height  of  the  fluid. 
The  gaslight,  qr,  being  lit,  the  fluid  gradually  rises  in  tem- 
perature, and,  before  long,  the  globe  will  have  broken  by  the 
expansion  of  the  included  fluid,  its  vapour  gradually  depressing 
the  mercury  in  the  bell-jar.    If  water  is  used  (and  the  process 
is  better  adapted  to  fluids  the  boiling-point  of  which  is  below  212^ 
than  to  those  which  exceed  it),  the  heat  is  to  be  permitted  to  rise 
until  it  boils ;  the  volume  of  the  vapour,  the  height  of  the  baro- 
meter, and  the  exact  temperature  are  then  to  be  noted. 

It  is  evident  that  the  external  pressure  is  balanced  partly  by 
the  vapour  and  partly  by  the  column  of  mercury  which  rises  in 
the  jar  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  pot.  To  ascertain  the 
height  of  the  latter,  we  note  the  division  on  the  bell-glass  to 
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which  the  inner  level  of  the  metal  correspondB ;  the  screw^  n  o, 
is  then  carefiilly  turned  until  its  lower  end  just  touches  the  sur-* 
face  of  the  mercury.  The  water  is  then  siphoned  off,  the  inte- 
rior being  dried  by  filtering-paper ;  by  this  operation  the  metal 
will  have  receded  from  the  screw,  and  more  is  to  be  added,  until 
it  again  exactly  touches  its  point.  The  mercury  is  now  on  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  cylinder,  and  it  is  to  be  observed 
to  what  division  on  the  bell-glass  this  level  reaches.  The  distance 
between  the  two  points  l^us  observed  on  the  jar  is  the  correct  height 
of  the  column  of  mercury,  which,  being  reduced  to  32°,  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer  (also  reduced  to  32°),  in 
order  to  obtain  the  true  pressure  to  which  the  vapour  was  subjected. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  volume  which  a  known  weight  of 
substance  occupies  at  a  given  temperature  and  pressure,  we  have 
merely  to  compare  these  data  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume 
of  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  weight,  W,  of  a  known  volume,  Y,  of  air  at  a  given  tem- 
perature, T,  and  pressure,  P,  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  the 
following  formula : — 

W=00012932gm.V.  t^^^-^. 

By  using  a  gas-flame,  as  represented  in  fig.  82,  instead  of  the 
furnace  usually  directed,  much  assistance  is  gained  in  regulating 
the  heat ;  for  where  the  density  is  to  be  taken  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures,  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  make  the  thermo- 
meter immersed  in  the  cylinder  of  water  indicate  the  same  tem- 
perature for  even  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  contrived  an  entirely  different  apparatus  for  determining 
the  densities  of  vapours,  by  measuring  the  volume  of  their  vapour 
under  known  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure.  It 
possesses  some  advantages  over  that  described,  inasmuch  as  it 
permits  the  pressure  to  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure ; 
and  enables  us  therefore  to  determine  whether  the  vapour  de- 
parts from  the  law  of  Mariotte  at  increased  pressures.  Another 
advantage  is,  that  the  heat  is  derived  fix>m  steam  thrown  into  the 
cylinder  of  water  which  serves  to  heat  the  bell-glass  containing 
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the  vapotir ;  we  are  not  therefore  incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the 
apparatosy  while  reading  off  the  volumes :  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury required  is  also  yeiy  much  less.  The  results  wiU  be  given 
in  the  Appendix. 

138.  Ihntkus  ofQaus, — ^There  are  several  modes  of  determin- 
ing the  densities  of  bodies  which  are  gaseons  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  have  been 
found  in  practice  to  yield  the  best  results.  The  first  of  these 
is  that  of  M.  Begnault,  and  is  detailed  in  his  magnificent  work  on 
the  laws  of,  and  data  for  the  steam-engine **  The  annexed  account, 
although  condensed,  will  enable  any  person  to  use  the  method. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  influence  of  small  but  unavoidable  errors 
of  weighing,  &c.,  large  balloons,  capable  of  containing  10  litres, 
are  used.  The  balance  also  is  large,  but  of  great  delicacy ;  for 
when  charged  with  one  kilogramme  in  each  pan,  it  permits  with 
certainty  an  appreciation  of  half  a  milligramme. 

It  is  evident  that  the  apparent  weight  of  the  balloons  will  be 
less  than  the  real  weight  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  air  of  the  same  volume  as  the  exterior  bulk  of  the  balloon ; 
but  if  the  density  of  the  air  remains  invariable  between  the  weigh- 
ings, no  error  need  be  feared  on  that  score ;  however,  this  is  seldom 
the  case.  The  temperature,  humidity,  and  atmospheric  pressure 
change  so  much,  that  great  errors  may  be  introduced,  unless  some 
method  of  obviating  them  is  made  use  of.  With  this  intention, 
the  balloon  in  which  the  gas  is  weighed  is  counterpoised,  not  en- 
tirely by  weights,  but  chiefly  by  another  balloon  of  the  same  kind 
of  glass,  and  of  the  same  bulk.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  volume  of  air  displaced  by  the  balloon  in  which 
the  gas  is  to  be  weighed,  and  which  we  will  call  a.  It  is  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  then  weighed  in  water  of  the  same  tem- 

*  **  Bdation  dee  expAiences  entrepriseB  par  ordre  de  Monriear  le  Ministre 
des  tnraiix  publics,  et  rar  la  proposition  de  la  oommiBsion  oentrale  des 
mfifthiiMMi  ^  TBpear,  pour  determiner  les  principales  lois  et  les  donn^  nu* 
mAiqnes  qoi  entrent  dans  le  caloul  dee  Machines  ^  Yapeur.  Far  M.  Y. 
Begnaolt^"  M6noires  de  I'Acad^mie  Bojale  des  Sciences  de  Tlnstitut  de 
France. 
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peratore.  The  apparent  weight  of  the  balloon  in  water  is  so 
small,  that  this  may  be  effected  on  the  balance  to  be  used  for  the 
denstiea.  The  balloon  is  now  to  be  removed  and  weighed,  after 
wiping,  but  still  filled  with  water,  on  a  strong  bohtnce  capable  of 
indicating  one  decigramme.  The  difference  in  the  two  wdghinga 
is  eqnal  t4>  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  external  rolnme 
of  the  balloon,  Anotberballoon,  6,  fig.83,  of  nearly  the  same  capa- 
city as  a,  bat,  preferably,  a  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  first  and 
its  atopoock,  and  made  of  the  same  kind  of  g^ase,  is  taken,  and  has 
Fig.  83. 


cemented  to  it  a  brass  mounting,  terminatiiig  in  a  hook,  to  enable 
it  to  be  suspended  from  the  bdance-pan.  If  the  united  weight 
of  the  water  displaced  by  the  balloon,  b,  and  its  mounting  is  less 
lay  M  grammes  than  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  the 
balloon,  a,  we  most  attach  to  6  a  ^ass  tube  dosed  at  each  end, 
and  having  an  exterior  bulk=n  cent.  cnb.  ctf  water*. 
*  BeMUM  1  cent.  cub.  of  water  weiglu  1  gramma. 
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The  engraving,  fig.  83,  shows  the  method  of  sospending  the 
balloons  beneath  the  scale-pans  of  the  balance,  in  a  cluunber 

dosed  with  glass  doors  to  prevent  cuirents  of  air. 

The  flask,  a,  has  a  stopcock  attached  to  it,  which  allows  it  to 

be  connected  either  with  a  three-way  tube  communicating  with 

Fig.  84. 


the  gas-holder*,  or  with  the  air-pump.     The  air  having  been 
removed  as  completely  as  possible,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  enter, 

*  Of  oonne  the  gas  must  be  absolately  pure  and  perfectly  dry. 
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but,  as  a  small  amount  of  air  still  remains,  the  operation  is  to  be 


repeated  twice.  Previous  to  the  third 
time  of  filling  the  globe,  it  is,  after  as 
complete  exhaustion  as  possible,  to  be 
placed  in  a  case,  a  b,  fig.  84,  and  covered 
with  melting  ice ;  the  cock  being  opened, 
the  globe  is  allowed  to  fill  with  gas,  and 
when  fiill,  a  momentary  communication 
is  made  with  the  atmosphere  to  equalize 
the  pressure ;  the  cock,  c,  is  closed,  the 
globe  removed,  wiped  with  a  damp  doth 
to  prevent  electrical  excitation,  which 
might  cause  serious  errors  in  the  weigh- 
ing, and  suspended  on  the  balance.  It 
is  not  weighed  until  two  hours  have 
elapsed,  so  as  to  permit  the  temperature 
to  become  the  same  as  that  of  the 
balance-case,  and  thus  obviate  currents 
of  air,  and  also  that  its  sur&ce  may  be 
covered  with  the  normal  amount  of 
humidity.  After  careful  weighing,  the 
balloon  is  placed  anew  in  the  case,  a  b, 
fig.  84,  surrounded  with  ice,  and  the  gas 
removed  by  the  pump.  It  is  necessary 
now  to  ascertain  both  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas 
remaininginthe balloon;  forthispurpose, 
an  instrument  called  a  barometric  mano- 
meter is  made  use  of.  It  consists  of  two 
tubes,  A  Band  CD,  fig.  85,  attached  to  a 
support,  which  is  secured  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  wall.  The  tube,  AB,  is  a  baro- 
meter of  20  mm.  interior  diameter ;  the 
metal  in  the  tube  having  been  carefdlly 
boiled,  it  is  inverted  in  a  eLstem  of  dry 
mercury.    This  cistern  is  a  box  divided 


Fig.  85. 
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into  two  parts,  the  smaller  of  which  serves  for  the  dstem  of  the 
barometer.  Into  the  second  compartment  is  plunged  the  tube,  G  D, 
which  has  the  same  diameter  as  A  B.  G  D  is  capable,  hj  means  of  a 
leaden  tube,  a  5,  of  being  placed  in  communication  with  the  balloon. 

When  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  atmospheric  pressure  bj 
means  of  this  instrument,  mercury  is  poured  into  the  cistern  untU 
it  rises  above  the  level  of  the  division,  m  n.  The  double-pointed 
screw,  Y,  is  then  adjusted  until  its  lower  end  just  touches  i^e  sur- 
&ce  of  the  mercury.  If,  now,  we  measure,  by  means  of  a  cathe- 
tometer,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  sur&ce  of  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  and  the  upper  point  of  the  screw,  and  add  to 
this  the  length  of  the  screw  previously  ascertained,  we  have  the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  exactly  balancing  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  tube,  G  D,  of  the  manometric  apparatus,  is,  as  we 
have  said,  to  be  placed  in  communication  with  the  air-pump  and 
the  balloon,  by  means  of  the  three-way  tube  and  the  leaden  pipe 
a  h.  The  gas  having  been  removed,  the  cock  communicating 
with  the  air-pump  is  closed,  and  the  difference  of  level  between 
the  two  columns  of  mercury  in  the  tubes,  A  B  and  G  D,  is  mea- 
sured by  a  cathetometer ;  this  difference  is  the  measure  of  the 
elastic  force  of  the  gas  remaining  in  the  balloon.  A  thermometer, 
T,  indicates  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  experiment. 

The  division,  ntn,  in  the  dstem  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent air  reaching  the  barometer  in  consequence  of  the  great  oscil- 
lations in  the  level  of  the  mercuryduring  experiments.  The  balloon, 
thus  again  exhausted,  and  having  the  eksticiiy  of  its  residual  gas 
known,  is  to  be  closed,  removed,  wiped  and  weighed  as  before. 

The  difference,  P  — jp,  between  the  two  weighings  represents  the 
weight  of  the  gas,  which  at  0""  Gent.«:32^  P.  fills  the  balloon 
under  a  pressure  equal  to  the  barometric  pressure,  H,  observed  at 
the  moment  of  closing  the  cock,  diminished  by  the  elastic  force,  A, 
of  the  gas  remaining  in  the  balloon  after  making  the  exhaustion. 
The  weight  of  the  gas  at  0°  Gent,  and  under  the  normal  pressure 
of  760  mm.  (29*922  inches),  is  obtained  by  the  formula 

/T>       \    760 
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139.  A  conyenient  method  of  taking  the  densities  of  gases  is  that 
described  by  Dr.  Erankland  in  his  researches  on  the  isolation  of 
the  organic  radicals.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  process  was  also 
used  by  Dr.  Eolbe  in  his  experiments  on  the  electrolysis  of  organic 
compounds,  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
gasometer  used  (that  described  below)  was  one  of  more  general 
applicability  than  that  used  by  the  former  chemist.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  method  of  performing  the  operation : — ^The  gas  eyolyed  in 

Fig.  86. 


^*"W-1 


an  experiment  arriyes  through  a  chloride-of-calcium  tube,  a,  by 
which  it  is  dried ;  it  then  passes  into  the  gas-holder,  b,  which 
consists  of  a  cylinder  of  glass  3  inches  m  diameter  and  11  inches 
in  height,  containing  an  iuyerted  bell-jar,  open  at  the  lower 
extremiiy,  and  enclosing  one  yertical  branch  of  each  of  the  two 
U-shaped  tubes,  e  and  d.  The  bell-glass  is  fixed  by  a  holder  in 
its  lowest  position,  and  the  apparatus  filled  with  mercury  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  two  tubes,  e  and  d,  through  which  the  air  contained 
in  the  bell-jar  is  expeUed,  rise  only  a  few  lines  aboye  its  surfisu^e. 
Each  of  the  caoutchouc  connectors,  e  and/,  has  a  piece  of  glass 
rod  inside,  small  enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  gas  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  enabling  the  apertures  to  be  securely 
closed  by  means  of  a  silk  ligature.  The  tube,  d,  communicates 
with  the  deliyery-tube,  g,  which  is  so  placed  that  its  extremity 
may  readily  be  dipped  beneath  the  sur£EUie  of  mercury  in  a  trough. 
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The  gas  is  to  be  passed  through  the  system  of  tubes  and  away 
by  g^  until  aU  the  air  in  the  apparatus  is  expelled ;  the  valve,  /, 
being  then  tied,  the  gas  acotunulates  in  the  inverted  beU-jar, 
which  is  allowed  to  rise  to  a  proportionate  degree  by  means  of  the 
holder  previously  mentioned.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas 
is  collected,  the  valve,  0,  is  tied,  and  /  being  opened,  the  bell-jar 
is  depressed  and  the  gas  is  collected  by  the  aperture,  g.  The 
density  is  taken  iu  a  light  flask,  capable  of  containing  upwards  of 
200  cub.  cent.,  and  having  a  millimeter  scale  etched  upon  its  neck. 
A  fsw  pieces  of  fused  potash  having  been  introduced  into  this 
flask  (if  the  gas  has  been  collected  over  water,  in  which  case  the 
drying  tube,  a,  is  unnecessary),  and  flxed  to  the  glass  by  being  first 
moistened  with  water  and  then  gently  heated,  it  is  to  be  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  containing  the  same  metal. 
The  aperture,  g^  is  placed  under  the  neck  of  the  flask  and  intro- 
duced within  it,  so  that  the  orifice  is  above  the  level  of  the  exter- 
nal mercury.  The  gas  is  allowed  to  enter  until  the  internal  and 
external  mercury  stand  at  the  same  level.  A  thermometer  berng 
now  brought  into  the  vicinity  of  the  apparatus,  the  whole  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  several  hours  in  a  room  of  constant  tempe- 
rature until  the  moist  gas  is  dried  by  the  potash.  The  thermo- 
meter, barometer,  and  height  of  the  internal  column  of  mercury 
above  that  in  the  outer  vessel,  are  then  read  off  by  means  of  a 
telescope  placed  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  and  the  flask,  after 
being  securely  stopped,  without  bringing  the  hand  in  contact  with 
it,  is  to  be  weighed,  afterwards  filled  with  dry  air,  and  lastly  with 
mercury,  the  weight  being  taken  in  each  case.  If  the  apparatus 
for  holding  the  gas  has  been  filled  with  water,  including  the  ingress 
and  egress  tubes,  as  is  sometimes  convenient,  then  the  orifice,  g^ 
being  inserted  below  the  mercury  of  the  trough,  the  water  which 
escapes  is  to  be  removed  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  metal  by  blotting- 
paper  before  inserting  the  exit-pipe  into  the  neck  of  the  flask. 
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SECTION  X. 

SOLUTION. 

140.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
free  exertion  of  chemical  affinity  is  the  attraction  of  aggregation^ 
the  force,  namely,  by  means  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are 
held  together ;  pnlverization  to  a  great  extent  obviates  this  source 
of  slu^^h  action;  bat  solution,  by  separating  the  particles  to 
considerable  distances,  and  by  conferring  mobility  upon  them, 
enables  bodies  which  have  a  tendency  to  react  upon  each  other, 
to  do  so,  and  that  under  the  most  &Tourable  circumstances,  for 
allowing  a  fr-ee  exercise  of  their  mutual  action. 

Moreoyer,  by  solution  we  are  frequently  enabled  to  separate 
substances  of  unequal  solubility  from  each  other ;  sometimes  the 
separation  is  perfect,  while  at  others  the  operation  has  to  be  re- 
peated many  times  to  ensure  a  complete  division. 

141.  Water  is  by  fieur  the  most  widely  employed  and  generally 
convenient  solvent,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  liquid  procurable 
with  moderate  ease,  that  may  not  be  used  with  advantage  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  becomes  therefore  an  extremely  im- 
portant matter  that  the  chemist  should  so  familiaTJge  himself  with 
the  deportment  of  substances  towards  solvents  generally,  that  he 
may  in  most  instances  be  able  with  certainly  to  pronounce  upon  the 
best  menstruum  to  be  employed  in  any  case  which  may  come  under 
his  observation. 

Among  the  flidds  in  ordinary  use  in  research,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned ;  they  are  placed  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency of  application: — ^Water,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  alkaline 
solutions,  wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  benzole,  chloroform, 
and  turpentine. 

142.  A  few  instances  of  the  circumstances  in  which  each  of 
these  liquids  are  applied  will  be  of  sendee  to  the  beginner,  and 
are  properly  pre&ced  by  a  glance  at  the  general  properties  of 
solvents. 
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No  fluid  should  be  applied  at  random  in  endeayoaring  to  bring 
a  solid  body  into  solution^  but  in  every  case  it  should  be  carefully 
considered  what  the  object  is  that  has  to  be  attained ;  whether, 
for  instance,  it  is  desired  merely  to  dissolve,  or  to  have  a  chemical 
action  exerted,  and  if  the  latter,  of  what  kind.  If  the  substance 
be  a  salt,  water  will  generally  effect  our  purpose ;  a  little  may  be 
introduced  in  the  state  of  powder  or  small  fragments  into  any  of 
the  vessels  mentioned  below,  and,  water  being  added,  the  vessel 
nmst  be  agitated;  if  the  substance  disappears,  the  question  is 
answered ;  if  otherwise,  the  mixture  is  to  be  boiled,  and,  if  still 
ineffectual,  one  or  more  of  the  solvents  to  be  mentioned  must  be 
tried,  carefully  considering  the  chemical  action  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting. 

143.  The  acids  most  generally  in  use  are  the  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  sulphuric,  acetic,  and  hydrofluoric;  the  first  of  these  Ib 
the  most  resorted  to  in  inorganic  chemistry,  as  its  compounds 
with  metals  are  pretty  generally  soluble ;  and,  moreover,  its  che* 
mical  effects  are  more  limited  than  those  of  the  nitric  or  the  sul- 
phuric. It  is  particularly  valuable  in  analysis,  from  the  fact  of 
its  forming  an  insoluble  chloride  with  silver;  if,  therefore,  we 
precipitate  the  chlorine  of  a  metallic  chloride  by  nitrate  of 
silver,  we  at  once,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  latter,  get 
a  due  to  the  formula  of  the  salt  under  examination.  Chlorine, 
moreover,  forms  an  insoluble  protosalt  with  mercury,  and  a  diffi- 
cultly soluble  one  with  lead ;  most  other  chlorides  dissolve  with 
comparative  ease  in  water,  and  many  are  extremely  deliquescent. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  acquainted  with  many  examples  in 
organic  chemistry,  of  salts  which  are  regarded  in  the  light  of 
bi-hydrochlorates  and  are  yet  almost  insoluble.  We  may  adduce 
in  this  manner,  the  bi-hydrochlorates  of  the  ohloro-compounds  of 
some  alkaloids  and  the  bi-hydrochlorate  of  platino-pyridine. 

144.  In  organic  chemistry  hydrochloric  acid  has  many  uses, 
as,  for  example,  in  extracting  alkalies  from  plants,  and  conden- 
sing ammonia  and  other  volatile  bases  in  processes  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  their  purification  or  estimation :  the  chlorides  of 
aU  the  volatile  bases,  except  ammonia,  are  exceedingly  soluble 
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in  alcohol ;  we  thus  have  a  valuable  method  of  separatioiL ;  and  it 
is  singular  that  the  presence  of  the  chloride  of  a  volatile  base  dimi- 
nishes the  solubility  of  sal-ammoniac  in  alcohol,  and  thus  greatly 
increases  the  accuracy  of  the  result. 

145.  Nitric  acid  has  many,  and  in  &ct,  almost  an  equal  num- 
ber of  uses,  but  of  a  different  kind ;  before  using  it,  we  must 
remember  its  peculiar  tendency  to  part  with  oxygen  to  the  metals 
or  other  substances  dissolved  in  it ;  in  many  instances  this  pro- 
perty may  be  turned  to  valuable  account,  but  in  others  the  re- 
verse happens.  Tin  and  antimony  are  converted  into  insoluble 
peroxides  by  its  action,  and  are  sometimes  by  this  means  sepa- 
rated fix)m  other  metals  which  form  soluble  salts  with  it.  Iron, 
or  its  proto-oompounds,  are  quickly  converted,  especially  on  boil- 
ing, into  salts  of  peroxide ;  copper,  silver,  and  a  few  other  metals, 
are  more  readily  dissolved  in  nitric  than  any  other  acid. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  nitric,  and  indeed  most  acids, 
act  in  very  different  ways,  as  they  are  more  or  less  diluted ;  for 
instance,  nitric  acid  has  much  less  oxidizing  action  when  very 
weak  and  at  low  temperatures,  than  when  stronger  and  at  higher 
temperatures;  very  weak  nitric  acid  acts  on  excess  of  metallic 
iron  with  formation  of  protonitrate ;  but  if  the  solution  be 
even  moderately  heated,  yellow  fiimes  are  evolved,  and  a  per- 
nitrate  is  the  result.  Again,  if  to  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of 
cerium  and  lantanium  which  has  been  ignited,  an  add  solution 
containing  99  parts  water  and  1  part  nitric  add  be  added,  the 
oxide  of  laTit,«nium  is  dissolved,  to  the  almost  complete  exdudon 
of  the  cerium. 

146.  Sulphuric  add,  in  its  concentrated  form,  has  comparativdy 
few  uses  as  a  mere  solvent,  but  in  a  diluted  state  it  acts  upon 
some  oxides  and  metals  with  ease ;  it  is  characterized  by  the  in- 
solubility of  its  compounds  with  lead,  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime ; 
the  three  first  being  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  the 
latter  equally  so  in  spirits  of  wine. 

147.  Hydrofluoric  add  is  extremely  limited  in  its  application, 
being  seldom  used  except  for  the  purpose  of  separating  silica  from 
compounds,  from  which  it  is  with  diflculty  removed  by  other 
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means ;  hydrofluosilic  acid  being  volatile,  it  may  be  expelled  at  a 
moderate  heat. 

148.  Alcohol  is  much  employed  in  oiganic  chemistry  as  a  sol- 
vent for  alkaloids  and  nnmerons  other  bodies ;  one  of  its  uses  has 
already  been  alluded  to  under  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  also  a  solvent 
for  some  resins,  and  in  fact,  its  uses  in  the  organic  are  almost  as 
manifold  as  that  of  water  in  the  inorganic  branches  of  the  science. 
It  is  frequently  necessaiy  to  subject  organic  bodies,  generally 
mixtures  from  which  it  is  wished  to  extract  certain  soluble  con- 
stituents, to  the  action  of  alcohol  or  ether  for  a  very  long  time,  in 
order  to  thoroughly  exhaust  them. 

149.  Ether  is  chiefly  used  for  dissolving  resins  and  resinous 
matters,  also  as  a  solvent  for  &tty  acids  and  many  other  sub- 
stances. 

150.  Alkaline  solutions  are  seldom  used  as  solvents  in  inorganic 
chemistry ;  alumina,  glucina,  and  uranium  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
commonly  occurring  instances ;  but  in  the  organic  branch  many 
crystalline  substances  are  separated  from  resinous  impurities  by 
means  of  them. 

151.  Wood-spirit  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purposes 
as  ether,  but  its  uses  are  more  limited ;  it  forms  a  good  menstruum 
for  shell-lac  when  required  in  the  fluid  state  for  cement.  Its  pro- 
perties as  a  solvent  are  perhaps  less  known  than  those  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  very  much  extended ; 
methylated  spirit,  however,  may  be  used  with  as  good  results 
as  pure  alcohol  for  almost  every  purpose  requiring  a  spirituous 
menstruum. 

152.  Benzole,  or  the  lighter  portion  of  coal  naphtha,  boiling  at 
176°  Fahr.,  is  becoming  much  used  as  a  solvent  for  alkaloids, 
especially  for  quinine,  as  in  the  processes  of  Herring  and  others ; 
it  may  also  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  canthaiidine,  strychnine, 
and  many  other  organic  bodies. 

153.  Chloroform  is  sometimes,  but  rarely  employed ;  a  solution 
of  gutta  percha  in  it  is  used  as  a  species  of  collodion,  and  amber 
dissolved  in  it  forms  a  beautifiil  varnish  for  photographic  purposes. 
It  also  dissolves  camphor  and  other  resinous  matters. 
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154.  Tnrpentine  holding  camphor  in  solation  is  naed  as  an 
asdstant  in  glass-cattii^  vith  files,  and  other  operations  which 
will  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places ;  it  moreover  disedres 
caoutchouc,  reein,  and  man;  other  substances. 

155.  ApparatM  for  Solution. — The  apparatus  for  containing 
substances  while  exposed  to  the  action  of  sc^Tents,  is  generally 
of  the  (amplest  chaniot«r,  conmsting  of  test-tubes,  retorts,  flasks, 
basins,  and  pwcel^  and  platinum  capsules.  They  will  be  noticed 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  named. 

1S6. '  Test-tubes  are  of  almost  universal  application  in  che- 
mistry ;  they  are  thin  cylinders  of  ^ass  with  rounded  bottoms ; 
the  moet  convenient  forms  are  those  in  figs.  87, 88,  and  89,  where 
they  are  defucted  half  the  real  size. 

157.  Where  subatanceB  are 
to  be  dissolved  in  acids,  and    ^-  W-  „.  „. 

.  -  ,     ,  ■     ^^  Kg.  88.     Tig.  89. 

much  vapour  is  evolved  in  the  ^  ^ 

operation,  it  is  eesential,  if 
exactitude  is  required  in  the 
experiment,  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  particles  mechanically  re- 
moved with  the -escaping  steam. 
This  may  be  effected  by  placing 
the  flask  in  a  sloinng  direction ; 
or,  if  the  matter  is  carried  over 
partly  chemically  and  partiy 
mechanically,  as  is  the  case 
with  osmium  during  the  solu- 
tion of  the  ore  of  platinum  in 
aqua  regia,  it  is  better  to  use 
a  retort  and  receiver,  as  in  flg.  90, 

The  forms  of  flasks  which  may  be  used  for  Bolutians  are  very 
various,  and  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  &ncy  of  the 
operator.  It  is  advisable  to  have  them,  when  required  ex- 
clusively for  solution  or  precipitation,  of  the  shape  shown  at 
fig.  94,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  has  no  shoulder  or  projecting 
parts  where  any  solid  matter  can  lodge,  so  as  to  be  with  dif- 
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ficnlly  remored.    They  may  be  held  during  the  operation  upon 
any  of  the  supports  mentioned  nj^  gg 

in  the  eection  npon  that  snb- 
ject.  It  is  better  to  have  them 
with  flat  bottoms.  The  flaaka, 
figa.  91  and  92,  are  extromely 
useM  for  varions  analytical 
puipoaea  during  solution,  filtra- 
tion, digestion,  or  precipitation ; 
but  other  forma  are  required  in 
Tarious  other  processes,  and 
vill  be  dcflcribed  in  their  proper  places. 

The  porcelain  vessel,  fig.  93,  is  very  convenient,  from  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  cleaned  oat,  and  the  porcelain  capsules  (figs. 
Fig.  91.  Bg.  S2.  Fig.  98.  Fig.  M. 


II 


Fig.  96. 
95  and  96),  from  the  &dlity  with  vhich  th^  are  handled  when 
hot  Beakers  (figs.  97  and  98)  are  vessels  of  perhaps  more  ex- 
tended UM  than  any  othen  in  the  laboratory ;  there  is  scarcely 
an  operation  in  which  they  are  not  more  or  leas  required.  From 
their  thinneae,  they  admirably  witlietand  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  their  form  particularly  adapts  them  for  precipita- 
tions, from  the  extreme  ease  with  which  every  particle  may  be 
removed.  They  are  generally  sold  in  nests,  and  the  laboratory 
ahould  be  well  stocked  with  ibem. 

158.  Several  gloss  rods,  formed  fi«m  what  is  known  in  the 
gloss-hooses  as  "  cane"  by  cutting  off  lengths  with  a  file,  as 
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described  snder  ^ass-cattiiig,  and  rounded  by  fiiaon  at  the  ends. 
Fig.  97.  Fig.  98. 


mnst  be  provided  as  an  adjaDct  to  the  other  apparatus  for  so- 
lution. 

159.  It  should  be  remembered  that  great  advantage  is  derived 
from  a  minnt«  state  of  division,  when  it  is  desired  to  bring  re- 
fractory substances  into  solution ;  as  an  instance  of  this,  may  he 
cited  the  fact,  that  if  a  little  flint-glass  be  very  finely  powdered, 
and,  after  moistening,  be  laid  on  reddened  litmus  paper,  the  latter 
will  be  restored  to  its  original  blue  by  the  alkali  dissolved  out  of 
the  glass  by  the  water*. 

160.  It  is  of  great  importance,  when  a  flask  containing  a  solid 
matter  and  a  fluid  is  to  be  heated,  that  the  t«mperBture  ia  not 
nised  too  rapidly,  as  it  is  liable  to  endanger  its  safety ;  and  the 
mmsture  which  almost  in^nably  condenses  on  the  bottom  should 
be  removed  with  a  cloth.  Flasks,  and  other  glass  or  porcelain 
vessels,  when  hot,  most  not  be  placed  to  cool  on  rapidly  oonduct- 
ing  mutacea,  as  such  a  proceeding  is  almost  sure  to  cause  its 
fracture.  A  very  convenient  stand  for  this  purpose  may  be  easily 
constmoted,  by  winding  list  round  tin  or  copper  rings.  A  cold 
liquid  should  not  be  added  to  another  when  boiling ;  if  un^vgid- 
able,  it  must  be  poured  in  by  small  portions,  and  over  different 
parts  of  the  sor&ee  of  the  hot  fluid. 

•  SMkUoPfloiueOD  thBM:tionofirmtoronglui,Cfaaii.Qu.,  8q>t.  15, 
1S60,  and  Cotaptea  Bendiu,  J11I7  21, 1866,  p.  117. 
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161.  Uaiiy  BubBtances  diimg  Bolutioi)  emit  corrodTe  and  offen- 
atve  fiimea ;  Bucb  caees  may  be  met  by  plamng  tbe  Tessel  emit- 
ting them  under  a  hood  or  chinmoy ,  or  in  the  cLoee  closet ;  or 
if  n(Hie  of  these  appliances  are  at  hand,  a  tube  may  generally  be 
adapted  to  the  apparatus  which  will  convey  the  vapour  out  of 
the  window. 

The  arrangementa  for  forming  solntionB  of  gases  in  water  be- 
long to  the  section  on  Oas  Ifanlpnlation,  and  will  be  described  tn 
that  portion  of  the  wortc. 

There  are  several  operations  in  oiganic  cbemistiy  in  which  the 
object  is  to  extract  the  soluble  parts  of  plants.  Sometimes  this 
may  be  done  by  mere  in/Wom,  which  conaiBts  in  pouring  a  hot 
liquid  upon  the  substance  whose  valuable  parts  are  to  be  ex- 
tracted. Decoetum  consiBts  in  boiling  the  material  to  be  exhausted, 
for  a  considerable  time ;  it  is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  manu&ctuiing 
processes. 

162.  Pfreolatian  is  frequently  had  rcoourse  to         Fig-  99. 
in  research,  to  extract  the  soluble  constituents  of 
v^^etable  substances.    On  the  small  scale,  the 
apparatus,  fig.  99,  maybe  made  use  of;  thelower 

end  of  the  long  tube  at  « is  closed  with  a  cork 
cut  in  notches,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  fluid ;  the  vessel  is  then  filled  with  broken 
glass  to  a,  and  moderately  fine  quartz  sand  to  b ; 
the  substance  to  be  exhausted  is  placed  above 
this,  and  the  solvent  carefully  poured  on  so  as 
to  avoid  distuibing  it ;  if  properly  done,  the  mrai- 
struum  will  alowly  drop  into  the  vessel,  e ;  but 
even  then  the  powder  or  other  matter  to  be  ex- 
hausted remains  saturated  with  the  liquid,  and 
the  latter  has  absorbed  all  the  virtues  of  the 
material.  We  have  now  to  displace  this  por- 
titm  absorbed,  by  adding  more  of  the  liquid,  equal  i 
in  quantity  to  that  remaining  among  the  powder,  I 
in  the  same  way  that  the  first  was  introduced ;  i 
the  fresh  liquid  displaces  the  saturated  portion,  ^ 
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which  then  dropa  into  the  lower  Teaeel,  and  is  ready  for  examina- 
tion. If  spirit  is  empIoTed,  the  greater  part  may  be  recovered  l^ 
dietiUation.  The  tabe,  (2,  is  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  as  the  fluid 
drops  into  the  lower  yeseel :  it  ia  adviaable,  where  spirit  is  used 
in  this  process,  to  adapt  a  tube  with  a  small  aperture  to  the  upper 
opening  of  the  veBsel,  «/,  so  as  to  allow  enon^  air  to  enter  to 
permit  the  descent  of  the  menatmnm,  withoat  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  spiritnoas  portion  of  the  solvent  to  escape. 

163.  U.  Fayen  has  contrived  an 
apparatus  for  extracting  the  soluble  ^' 

constituents  of  organic  bodies  by  con- 
tinuous distillation.  It  ia  represented 
in  flg.  100,  where  a  is  a  two-necked 
flask,  the  longer  of  the  two  orifices 
being  fitted  with  a  tube,  b,  intended 
to  ocoitain  the  organic  matters  to  be 
exhausted ;  they  are  packed  with 
equal  care  to  those  intended  for  the 
ordinaiy  process.  The  flask,  which 
contains  alcohd  or  ether,  is  heated 
by  the  v^ter-bath,  e,  the  temperature 
of  which  b  regulated  by  means  of  the 
thermometer,  i,  supported  by  a  oork 
attached  te  a  rod  sliding  on  the  ver- 
tical bar,//,  which  in  its  tuni  is  sup- 
ported by  pasmng  through  an  aper- 
ture capable  of  being  tightened  with 
a  screw.  The  vaponr  of  the  alcohol 
passes  by  the  tube,  e  e,  into  b,  where  ' 


vegetable  matter,  it  fiiUs  back  into  the  flask,  to  be  agtdn  rused 
as  before.  The  three-bulbed  apparatus,  d,  acte  as  a  sa&ty- 
tabe,  and  also  serves  to  condense  any  of  the  spirituous  vaponr 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  The  digesting  vessel,  h,  is 
supported  by  the  clamp,  h  h,  which  slides  on  the  rod,  //.  The 
gas-bnmer,  k,  enables  the  tempeiature  of  the  bath  to  be  r^:u- 
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lated  with  more  nicety  than  could  he  done  with  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  tripod  is  supported  oyer  the  gas  by^lhe  blocks  of  wood,  1 1, 

164.  In  making  solntionB  in  analyses,  it  is  constantly  necessary 
to  ponr  from  one  Teasel  to  another,  without  spilling  any  of  the 
liquid ;  and  it  is  usual  to  have  lips  or  spouts  to  vessels  to  fetcili- 
tate  the  operation ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  quite  impossible,  in 
spite  of  this  arrangement,  to  preyent  a  small  portion  of  the  fluid 
from  running  down  the  outside  of  the  spout,  and  consequently  we 
are  liable  to  a  loss  from  this  means  sufficient  to  render  an  analysis 
worthless.  In  &ct,  when  the  vessels  used  have  a  flange  (as  in 
beakers,  for  instance),  it  becomes  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a 
disadvantage,  to  have  spouts;  and  with  test-tubes  and  flasks, 
they  are  a  great  inconvenience.  It  is  usual  amongst  chemists 
to  prevent  any  source  of  error  arising  in  this  way,  by  first 


Fig.  101. 


tlighUy  greasing  the  lip  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  then  pouring  down  a  rod 
in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
engraving,  fig.  101 ;  it  is  possible 
thus  to  avoid  even  the  shghtest 
loss,  and  the  student  should  omit 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  dex- 
terity in  operations  of  this  kind. 

It  is  advisable  not  only  to  apply 
a  little  grease  to  the  lip  of  the 
vessel,  but  also  to  wet  the  rod  with 
the  liquid  to  be  transferred,  and, 
after  placing  it  against  the  edge, 
to  slowly  raise  the  vessel  until  the  fluid  meets  the  glass  rod;  it 
will  then  ran  down  it  with  perfect  regularity,  and  may  be  directed 
even  into  the  neck  of  a  small  flask  as  conveniently  as  by  the  use 
of  a  funnel. 

165.  Where  basins  are  used  for  purposes  requiring  heat,  the 
bottoms  should  be  extremely  thin,  to  enable  them  to  bear  rapid 
transitions  of  temperature ;  flasks  also  should  have  the  bottoms 
thin ;  but  as  they  are  frequently  used  for  gas  manipulation  and 
distillation,  the  necks  should  be  somewhat  stouter. 

G 
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It  is  impoFtant  to  observe,  that  when  a  flask  is  to  be  placed 
upon  a  hot  sand-bath,  th*e  bottom  should  be  quite  dry,  as  other- 
wise the  water  being  converted  rapidly  into  steam,  scatters  the 
sand  about,  aad  in  all  cases  there  is  danger  of  fincture  to  the 
vessel  if  the  precaution  is  neglected. 

Much  care  is  required  in  introducing  weighed  quantities  of 
pulverolent  substances  into  flasks  where  accuracy  is  desired;  if, 
for  instance,  a  piece  of  rough  paper  is  used,  or  even  if  it  be  po* 
lished  and  yet  not  perfectly  dry,  the  powder  is  liable  to  adhere, 
and  thereby  involve  a  loss ;  moreover,  if  the  edge  is  not  cut,  irre- 
gularities will  mechanically  retain  a  portion  of  the  material.  Let 
it  be  supposed  that  a  soluble  substance  is  to  be  introduced  from 
the  platinum  crucible,  in  which  it  was  heated  to  redness  and 
weighed,  into  a  flask,  as  in  the  analysis  of  soda  ash,  by  the  me- 
thods of  Eresenius  and  Will  or  Pamell ;  a  flask  must  be  selected 
the  neck  of  which  is  not  too  narrow,  and  the  oontents  of  the 
crucible  being  dropped  carefiilly  into  it,  the  washing-bottie  (§  200) 
may  be  used  to  rinse  the  crucible  out.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  substance  is  insoluble,  and  yet  it  is  essential  to  transfer  it 
into  another  vessel  previous  to  its  being  dissolved,  it  may,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  removed  by  dropping  it  from  one  vessel  to 
the  other,  and  the  particles  adhering  to  the  first  must  be 
washed  out  by  directing  a  stream  of  water  upon  it.  The  wash- 
ing-bottie by  which  this  is  performed  will  be  described  in  its 
place,  at  p.  142. 

166.  In  operations  connected  with  solution,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  some  drcumstanoes  which  modify  tiie 
solubility  of  substances  in  water ;  for  instance,  lime,  which  is  only 
slightiy  soluble  in  pure  water,  dissolves  abundantiy  in  a  mode- 
rately strong  syrup,  and  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  lime  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  affected.  This  property  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  solution  of  several  analytical  problems ;  a  liquid  of  the 
kind  is  used  by  M.  Peligot  in  his  process  for  estimating  nitrogen. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  organic  investigations  to  find  ciystals 
deposited,  which  on  examination  prove  to  be  merely  sulphate  of 
lime,  the  solubiliiy  of  which  is,  under  certain  droumstances. 
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greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  The  stndent 
will  also  find  in  his  Manoals  of  analysis  how  greatly  the  action 
of  reagents  is  modified  by  this  canse ;  one  instance  among  many 
is  the  difficulty  of  precipitating  oxide  of  copper  by  potassa  in 
a  solution  containing  sugar  or  other  vegetable  or  animal  sub- 
stances. 

In  organic  chemistiy  it  is  a  common  process  to  separate  one 
snbetance,  or  group  of  substances,  from  complex  mixtures  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  solubility  of  one  of  them  in  some  men* 
stnmm  to  the  exdusion  of  the  others ;  thus,  the  adds  of  coal  oil 
may  be  separated  by  agitation  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  and  the  bases  from  the  same  source  may  equally  well  be 
removed  by  agitation  with  acids. 

One  group  of  hydrocarbons  may  sometimes  be  separated  from 
others  by  treating  the  mixture  carefully  with  fhming  nitric  add : 
the  benzole  and  C"  H*  series  dissolve,  and  fluids  which  I  have 
ascertained  to  possess  the  compodtion  and  other  properties  of 
some  of  the  organic  radicals  are  left  unacted  on*. 

•  ProceedingB  of  the  Boyd  Sodety,  May  22, 1866,  and  Jmnaiy  22, 1857. 
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SiECnON  XI, 
PEECIPITATION. 

167.  Precipitatioii  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  prooesses  for 
separating  substances  £rom  each  other,  and  is  perhaps  the 
most  frequently  used  operation  in  research.  It  depends  upon 
the  conversion  of  substances  fix)m  a  soluble  to  an  insoluble  state, 
with  reference  to  the  menstruum  employed.  When  a  substance 
in  solution  has  a  reagent  added  to  it  which  contains  a  body 
capable  of  forming  with  it  a  comparatively  insoluble  compound, 
the  latter  fidls  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid  with  diffiorent  d^reeff 
of  readiness,  depending  upon  its  state  of  density,  aggregation,  or 
insolubility,  and  is  then  said  to  be  precipitated.  It  sometimes 
happens,  although  the  matter  previously  in  solution  becomes  in- 
soluble and  separates,  that,  fix)m  its  want  of  density,  it  floats  or 
remains  suspended ;  nevertheless,  by  a  convenient  expression,  it 
is  generally  said  to  be  precipitated. 

The  instance  last  alluded  to,  where  a  substance  is  added  capable  of 
forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  matter  which  it  is  wished 
to  separate,  is  by  far  the  most  common  kind  of  precipitation,  but 
there  are  numerous  other  cases  arising  from  very  different  cir- 
cumstances. A  change  of  temperature  of  the  solvent  will  fre- 
quently induce  precipitation,  but  then  the  matter  separating 
in  the  solid  state  frequently  assumes  a  regular  form,  and  is 
said  to  crystallize,  the  term  precipitation  being  more  frequently 
used  to  designate  an  amorphous  condition.  As  an  instance  of 
the  effect  of  temperature  upon  precipitation,  may  be  cited  the  case 
of  an  admixture  of  a  soluble  salt  of  lime  with  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  a  soluble  sulphate ;  no  precipitation  takes  place  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  boiling,  the  sulphate  of  lime  assumes  the  crystalline  form 
and  precipitates.  Titanic  acid  is  sometimes  separated  in  the 
insoluble  state  by  the  mere  boiling  for  a  considerable  period  of 
the  solution  containing  it. 

168.  Precipitation  is  also  frequently  effected  by  converting 
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BiibstanceB  ^m  one  state  to  another,  by  passing  a  gas,  g^erally 
earbonic  acid,  snlphnretted  hydrogen  or  chlorine,  into  a  solntion 
containing  them.  Alteration  of  the  nature  or  proportions  of  the 
solvent  present  will  also  effect  piedpitation :  if  excess  of  nitric  add 
be  added  to  a  moderately  strong  solntion  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  the 
salt  is  precipitated,  being  comparatiyely  insoluble  in  nitric  add ;  it 
is  highly  desirable  to  be  quite  familiar  with  cases  of  this  kind^ 
persons  often  concluding  that  nitric  add  contains  sulphuric  add 
from  the  &ct,  that,  on  adding  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta 
to  the  undiluted  add,  they  have  found  a  white  powder  fiill.  The 
predpitation  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  resins  and  of  camphor 
by  the  addition  of  water  is  also  a  somewhat  similar  case. 

169.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  predpita- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  and  most  generally  applicable  means  of 
separation  of  bodies,  and  that  it  is  essential  for  the  student  to 
acquire  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  predpitates, 
and  of  the  methods  of  separating  substances  by  this  means  as  a 
step  towards  their  estimation.  A  careful  operator  will  always 
oondder,  before  adding  a  predpitant,  the  order  of  sequence,  and 
the  substance  best  adapted  for  the  purpose.  If,  for  example,  it 
be  desired  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
adds  in  the  same  portion  of  a  solution,  some  judgment  is  re- 
quired ;  for,  if  chloride  of  barium  be  added  to  demonstrate  the 
presence  of  the  sulphuric  add,  it  becomes  imposdble  to  test  the 
same  portion  of  liquid  for  hydrochloric  add,  as  chlorine  has  been 
introduced  in  combination  with  the  baiyta;  but  if  nitrate  of 
baiyta  be  added,  and  the  predpitated  sulphate  be  filtered  off, 
it  is  posdble  to  detect  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  nitrate  of 
Bilver. 

.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  imperative  that  a  pure  salt  be  used  in 
testing,  for  if  the  nitrate  of  baryta  used  is  contaminated  by  the 
presence  of  chlorine,  of  course  a  source  of  error  is  at  once  intro-» 
duced.  Fortunately,  however,  nitrate  of  baryta  is  more  easily 
freed  from  chlorine  than  most  other  salts. 

170.  Sometimes  it  is  dedrable  to  remove  one  substance  from  a 
/solution  without  introducing  any  other  matter  into  the  resulting 
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product,  as  in  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  sulphates 
of  potash  or  soda  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  pure  catistio 
alkalies ;  this  may  be  done  by  adding  caustic  baryta  somewhat 
in  excess  to  the  solution  until  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  add  is 
rendered  insoluble  as  sulphate  of  baiyta,  the  small  excess  of 
baryta  being  easily  removed,  for  as  the  liquid  is  boiled  down,  it 
attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  oud  becomes  insoluble. 

171.  Where  exact  precipitation  is  required,  as  so  frequently 
happens  in  analytical  operations,  the  precipitant  must  be  added  by 
degrees,  it  being  generally  advisable  to  agitate  the  liquid  the  whole 
time,  in  order  to  &cilitate  subsidence ;  this  may  be  done  by  stir- 
ring with  a  glass  rod.  When  the  solution  to  which  the  precipitant 
has  been  added  is  dilute,  it  is  generally  easy  to  ascertain  the  com- 
pletion of  the  process,  because  the  precipitate  falling  leaves  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  clear,  so  that  the  action  is  easily  controlled ; 
but  where  strong  solutions  are  used,  the  fluid  frequently  becomes 
nearly  solid  (this  is  well  seen  by  adding  ammonia  to  acid  solu- 
tions of  dnchonine,  quinine,  or  peroxide  of  iron);  here  it  is 
advisable  to  dilute  the  whole  of  the  solution  with  water,  but 
if  this  is  inadmissible,  a  little  of  the  mass  may  be  stirred  up  in 
a  small  glass  with  a  little  water,  and,  after  filtration,  be  tested. 
It  is  requisite  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  thoroughly  stir  the  thick 
mass  before  any  is  removed  to  be  tested,  as  otherwise  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  sure  that  the  precipitant  has  been  perfectly 
incorporated  with  the  solution  to  be  precipitated. 

172.  It  is  frequently  extremely  advantageous  to  add  a  consider- 
able excess  of  the  precipitant  if  rapid  subsidence  is  desired ;  an 
excess  of  add  also  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  with  great 
success ;  and  further,  it  often  happens  that  a  precipitate  which 
otherwise  requires  a  long  time  to  settle,  does  so  rapidly  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  In  some  instances,  as  that  of  the  predpitation  of 
sulphuric  add  by  nitrate  of  baryta  or  chloride  of  barium,  it  is 
proper  to  add  the  predpitant  in  excess  to  a  hot  solution,  and  then 
boil  for  a  short  time ;  by  this  means  rapid  subsidence  is  e£fected, 
and  error  arising  from  the  tendency  of  the  precipitate  to  pass 
through  the  filter  is  obviated.    As  in  all  laboratories  a  vessel  is 
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kept  to  receive  the  silver  solutions  which  are  constantly  accmnu- 
lating,  it  is  of  no  importance,  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
that  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  employed  in  precipitating 
liydrobromic  or  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  desirable  always  to  have 
an  excess  of  hydrochloric  add  in  the  silver- washing  recipient,  so 
that  it  is  merely  necessary  to  pour  off  the  liquid  and  throw  it 
away  when  the  vessel  becomes  filled,  as  the  whole  of  the  metal 
will  be  found  at  the  bottom  as  chloride. 

173.  It  is  by  no  means  indifferent  whether,  as  a  general  role, 
precipitantsare  added  to  hot  or  to  cold  solutions,  for  the  condition 
of  the  resulting  product  is  often  materially  influenced  by  this  cause 
alone ;  if,  for  instance,  hot  liquids  be  used  in  precipitating  iodide 
of  lead  or  biniodide  of  mercury,  the  whole  of  the  salt  is  not  de- 
posited immediately,  but  on  cooling  a  considerable  quantity  of 
crystals  fall,  and  from  their  extreme  beauty,  this  process  is  often 
adopted  purposely.- 

In  organic  chemistry  it  is  frequently  inadmissible  to  heat  solu- 
tions previous  to  precipitation,  as  this  method  of  procedure  would 
often  decompose  substances  of  no  great  stability.  Solutions  of 
the  platinum  salts  of  organic  bases  undergo  remarkable  alterations 
by  even  short  exposure  to  temperatures  at  or  even  below  212^ 
Fahr. 

In  analytical  investigations  it  is  very  common  to  wish  to  ascer* 
tain  by  precipitation  whether  a  substance  suspected  to  be  present  be 
really  so  or  not,  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  propose  a  general  rule  which  shall  be  applicable  at  all 
times ;  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  points  worthy  of  being  re- 
membered. If  the  precipitate  looked  for  be  coloured,  the  cylinder 
eontdning  the  solution  to  which  the  precipitant  has  been  added 
may  be  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  when,  if  any  perceptible 
quantity  be  present,  it  will  become  evident,  after  a  short  time,  on 
looking  down  the  vessel,  so  as  to  observe  through  a  considerable 
thickness  of  fluid.  If  precipitation  is  not  immediate,  stirring  will 
not  unfiequently  determine  its  formation ;  if  this  be  unsuccessftd, 
heat  may  be  applied ;  if  this  does  not  effect  the  purpose,  it  is 
seldom  that  any  other  operation  wiU  enable  us  to  obtain  the  indi- 
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oation  sought,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  solutions  were 
too  dilate ;  by  evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  liquid  to  a 
small  bulk  this  difSculty  may  of  course  be  OTeroome,  and  this  is 
the  method  adopted  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  where,  from 
the  extreme  dilution  of  the  solutions,  almost  the  only  matters  ca- 
pable of  ready  precipitation  are  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  adds. 
•  174,  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  addition  of  alcohol  will  cause 
a  precipitation,  and  this  method  is  often  used  for  the  separation 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  as  such,  from  solutions. 

Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  constantly  in  request  tor  pre- 
cipitating metaUic  oxides,  but  there  are  also  numerous  salis  which 
are  separated  from  solutions  containing  them  by  those  reagents, 
and  it  is  of  much  importance  to  be  aware  of  this  in  order  to  avoid 
serious  error.  If  either  of  the  alkalies  alluded  to  be  added  to 
solutions  of  alumina  or  peroxide  of  iron  containing  phosphoric 
acid,  the  whole  of  the  latter  is  also  removed  as  phosphate  of  iron 
^r  alumina.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  also  precipitated  by  them.  A 
series  of  reactions,  arising  from  the  singular  manner  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  tends  to  follow  metallic  oxides  while  being  pre- 
cipitated, led  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  modem  chemists  into 
the  error  of  raising  the  subphosphate  of  yttria  to  the  dignity  of  a 
new  metaUic  oxide. 

175.  Metallic  oxides,  when  precipitated  by  alkalies,  frequently 
carry  down  with  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  precipitant, 
which  it  is  often  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  remove 
perfectly  by  washing ;  this  makes  ammonia  extremely  valuable  as 
A  precipitant  of  such  substances,  fr^m  the  feudlity  with  which  it 
is  removed  by  ignition. 

176.  It  has  been  said  that  agitation  frequently  assists  in  de- 
termining the  subsidence  of  a  precipitate ;  this  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of  in  performing  the  assay  of  silver  by  the  volumetric  me- 
thod ;  in  this  process  the  solution  of  silver  is  contained  in  a  stop- 
pered flask,  and  if,  after  each  addition  of  the  standard  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  flask  be  violently  agitated,  the  chloride  of 
silver  settles  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Sometimes  the  precipi- 
tate adheres  to  the  vessel  only  in  the  places  where  the  glass  rod 
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has  touched ;  this  peculiarity  has  not,  it  is  helieyed,  as  yet  met 
•with  a  really  satisfactory  explanation. 

177.  Where  metallic  oxides  are  to  be  precipitated  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  it  not  unfrequentiy  happens  that  if  present  in 
Tery  minute  quantity,  the  only  effect  of  the  gas  is  to  create  a  slight 
change  of  colour,  best  seen  by  looking  down  the  test-glass. 

One  of  the  uses  of  precipitation  arises  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  enables  us  to  obtain  organic  acids  in  a  state  of  purity 
from  their  compounds  with  lead,  silver,  bar3rta,  or  lime ;  the  acid 
haying  been  precipitated  in  combination  with  either  of  these  oxides, 
or  obtained  in  that  state  by  some  other  means,  it  is  possible  in 
each  case  to  remove  the  base  by  selection  of  the  proper  precipi- 
tant, and  a  carefdl  performance  of  the  operation.  When  acids  are 
obtained  in  combination  with  lead,  the  latter  is  generally  removed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ;  silver  may  be  separated  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  baryta  by  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  by  oxalic  or  sulphuric  adds :  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  add  excess  of  alcohol  to  determine 
the  complete  separation  of  the  sulphate  of  lime. 

178.  Certain  salts  of  acids  are  sometimes  met  with  in  nature : 
the  dark  brown  semi-crystalline  deposit  from  the  concentrated 
decoction  of  cinchona  bark  consists  chiefly  of  kinate  of  lime,  which 
was  contained  in  the  bark ;  and  after  purification  of  the  salt,  the 
earth  may  be  removed  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  and  the 
kinic  add  obtained  pure  and  white  by  crystallization  and  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal. 

In  quantitative  estimations,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
stirring-rods  almost  invariably  remove  some  of  the  predpitate ; 
this  portion  should  be  recovered  by  the  use  of  the  washing-bottie. 

179.  The  student  cannot  be  sufficientiy  carefrd  to  render  him- 
self familiar  with  the  habitudes  of  substances,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  enabled  successfidly  to  modify  his  processes  according  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  materials  which  may  come  under  his  notice. 
It  is  generally  necessary  to  neutralize  acid,  and  sometimes  even 
alkaline  solutions,  before  adding  predpitants ;  this  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  practice. 

o5 
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It  yery  commonly  occurs  that  the  electro-chemical  relations  of 
metals  may  be  made  available  for  their  separation  and  examina- 
tion ;  in  tact,  one  of  the  prettiest  applications  of  science  to  the 
arts  is  the  electrotype,  by  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  fiic- 
similes  in  copper,  gold  or  silyer,  of  almost  any  object  capable 
of  being  copied  in  wax  or  plaster.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be  im- 
mersed in  an  acid  solution  of  silver,  the  whole  of  the  latter  metal 
is  deposited  in  a  state  of  purity  in  the  form  of  a  powder ;  and  the 
method  affords  an  easy,  and  frequently  extremely  convenient, 
method  of  obtaining  the  metal  in  a  state  fit  for  conversion  into 
nitrate  or  other  salts  of  silver.  If  a  solution  of  cadmium  be  placed 
in  a  platinum  crucible  with  a  piece  of  zinc  immersed  in  the  fluid, 
the  whole  of  the  former  metal  is  deposited  on  the  platinum,  and 
after  washing,  which  may  be  performed  without  fear  of  re- 
moving the  coating,  the  pure  cadmium  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid. 

180.  When  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  is  fused  in  porcelain 
capsules  in  the  process  for  estimating  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic 
acids,  it  becomes  so  strongly  attached  that  it  is  generally  unsafe 
to  attempt  its  removal  by  mechanical  means ;  but  if  a  piece  of 
zinc  be  placed  in  the  capsule  touching  the  fused  mass,  and  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  added,  it  may,  after  a  few  minutes,  be  removed 
with  &cility. 

There  are  some  few  cases  where,  although  a  precipitant  has  been 
added  in  excess,  the  action,  nevertheless,  is  incomplete,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  metal,  &c.  remaining  in  solution ;  it  is  then  sometimes 
admissible  to  finish  the  precipitation  with  another  reagent;  this 
procedure  is  frequently  applied  to  zinc  in  analysis,  and  sometimes 
even  in  manufacturing  operations ;  if,  for  example,  the  solution 
procured  by  digesting  excess  of  zinc  with  iodine  and  water,  in  the 
process  for  making  iodide  of  ammonium  (a  salt  once  much  used  in 
photography),  has  excess  of  carbonate  and  some  caustic  ammonia 
added,  the  greater  portion  of  the  metal  present  will  be  removed 
as  a  bulky  white  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  zinc ;  but  a  somewhat 
considerable  amount  still  remains  in  solution,  and  must  be  pre- 
cipitated by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  latter  also  removing  any 
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iron  whicli  may  hare  been  piesent  in  the  sdnc  and  not  precipitated 
by  the  mixtoie  of  carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia. 

181.  Substances  may  often  exist  in  solution^  yet  not  in  the 
condition  in  which  they  afford  characteristic  reactions ;  when  this 
occurs,  it  becomes  necessaiy  so  to  modify  their  state  that  they  may 
with  proper  reagents  afford  the  reactions  required ;  for  instance, 
if  iron  is  present  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  it  is  generally  essential 
to  peroxidize  it  before  adding  the  usual  predpitants  to  it,  xmless, 
of  course,  it  is  intended  to  throw  it  down  as  protoxide  or  proto* 
sulphuret.  When  calomel  is  to  be  examined  in  the  humid  way, 
and  it  is  desired  to  form  the  very  characteristic  scarlet  iodide  of 
mercury^  it  may  be  boiled  with  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  gently 
to  dryness,  after  which  treatment  it  can  be  precipitated  as  perio- 
dide  by  the  carefid  addition  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  many  circum- 
stances which  modify  and  sometimes  preyent  the  action  of  pre- 
dpitants ;  organic  matters  especially  have  a  retarding  influence 
upon  predpitation :  it  has  been  said  'before  that  a  very  small 
quantity  of  sugar  or  other  organic  matter  prevents  the  complete 
predpitation  of  oxide  of  copper  by  potash,  even  after  protracted 
bdliog.  Moderately  add  solutions  of  antimony  are  predpitated 
by  water,  but  if  tartaric  add  be  added,  it  enables  us  to  dilute  the 
BolutLon  to  any  extent  that  may  be  required ;  this  peculiarity  may 
be  made  valuable  use  of  in  the  analysis  of  minerals  and  alloys 
containing  that  metal,  the  more  especially  since  organic  matters 
have  no  power  to  prevent  the  predpitation  of  antimony  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrc^n. 

182.  Gases,  particularly  hydrosulphurio  add,  are  greatly  used 
as  predpitants  in  both  organic  and  inorganic  research ;  it  becomes 
important  therefore  that  the  student  should  acquire  familiarity 
with  the  methods  of  using  them :  the  details  of  the  processes  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Qas  Manipulation,  but  as  there  are 
several  points  which  more  particularly  belong  to  this  section,  they 
will  be  pointed  out. 

Gases  should  never  be  passed  directiy  from  the  generating 
vessel  into  the  solution  to  be  acted  on,  as  it  is  invariably  fpund 
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that  thej  cany  over  mechanically  a  portion  of  the  add,  &c.  into 
the  fluid  under  examination^  thereby  involving  a  source  of  error. 
The  methods  of  preventing  this  are  numerous,  and  will  be  pointed 
out  in  their  proper  place. 

Gases  are  not  only  used  with  the  intention  of  causing  predpi* 
tation,  but  sometimes  also  to  modify  the  state  in  which  a  sub- 
stance exists  in  solution,  so  that  it  may  afterwards  be  separated 
from  others,  which,  although  existing  in  the  same  fluid,  are 
dther  not  at  all,  or  much  less  acted  on  by  the  same  reagent ;  for 
example,  in  Bose's  excellent  method  of  separating  cobalt  and 
nickel,  chlorine  is  passed  into  the  hydrochloric  solution  until  the 
cobalt  is  peroxidized,  while  the  nickel  remains  unaltered,  after 
.  which  carbonate  of  baryta  is  added  until  the  oobalt  is  precipitated, 
the  nickel  remaining  in  solution. 

The  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  upon  metallic  solutions  has 
been  so  well  studied,  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
methods  of  qualitative,  and  in  some  cases  quantitative  separation. 
Its  action  is  different  accbrding  as  the  soluti<^is  exposed  to  it  are 
acid  or  alkaline ;  the  nature  of  the  compounds  formed,  and  the 
l9ubdivision  of  the  metals,  &c.  into  groups  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  &c.,  belong  to  manuals  of 
analysis,  and  will  not  therefore  be  dwelt  upon  here ;  but  it  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  mentioned,  that  some  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  precipitate  is  frequentiy  to  be  obtained  by  observing  the  colours 
of  the  precipitates.  When,  after  the  passage  of  hydrosulphurio 
acid  gas  through  a  metallic  solution,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  proves  to  be  quite  volatile,  it  consists  entirely  of  sulphur, 
and  is  generally  due  to  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  is 
reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxide  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas,  the 
sulphur  being  at  the  same  time  precipitated.  We  shall  allude  to 
this  again  in  another  part  of  the  work. 

If  the  precipitate  is  yellow,  we  may  look  for  cadmium,  persalta 
of  tin,  arsenic,  or  antimony ;  a  black  one,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  copper,  lead,  protosalts  of  tin, 
gold,  bismuth,  platinum,  palladium,  and  several  others  of  the  same 
gix^up.    Zinc  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  as  a  white  or 
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pinkiah  sulphide;  it  is  also  thrown  down  from  its  solution  in 
noetic,  but  not  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  a  nitric  solution  of  vanadiate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  peculiar  blue  tint  is  produced,  the  vana- 
die  acid  being  at  the  same  time  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation. 

183.  It  is  yery  often  necessary  to  pass  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
through  solutions  containing  free  lime,  in  order  to  remove  the 
latter  as  carbonate ;  in  this  case  it  is  imperative  to  heat  the  solu-> 
tion  after  the  passage  of  the  gas  and  before  filtering,  in  order  to 
expel  excess  of  the  gas,  which  might  have  redissolved  any  of  the 
lime  as  bicarbonate ;  as  an  example  may  be  mentioned  the  solu-* 
tion  formed  by  neutralizing  with  lime  the  acid  liquor  produced  by 
distillation  of  sugar  or  starch  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
sulphuric  add  iu  the  preparation  of  formic  add;  the  filtered 
Uquid  is  found  to  contain  excess  of  lime ;  on  passing  carbonic  add 
through,  the  free  lime  is  thrown  down,  and,  if  continued  long 
enough,  is  partiy  redissolved ;  on  heating  the  solution  to  boiling 
for  a  short  time,  however,  the  carbonate  of  Ume  is  all  removed  on 
filtration,  and  the  solution  contains  no  lime  save  what  is  in  com- 
Innation. 

lime  is  much  used  as  a  predpitant  of  iron,  more  espedally 
on  the  large  scale  and  in  technical  operations,  but  it  is  essential 
that  for  this  purpose  the  metal  should  be  in  the  state  of  peroxide ; 
and  there  are  several  other  precautions  which  are  necessary  to 
success,  all  of  which,  perhaps,  are  required  iu  producing  the 
commercial  white  frised  chloride  of  adnc,  much  used  in  medidne. 
In  giving  the  details  of  the  operation,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  same  pro^ss,  or  a  modification  of  it,  will  be  necessary  in 
almost  every  case  where  a  substance  containing  protoxide  of  iron 
is  to  be  freed  from  it  by  Ume,  and  it  is  of  course  for  this  purpose 
that  the  method  is  introduced.  Commerdal  metallic  rinc  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  add,  a  considerable  excess  of  zinc  being 
present ;  the  whole  is  digested  for  a  day  or  two,  by  which  means 
the  lead,  copper  and  some  other  metallic  impurities  are  thrown 
down  and  removed.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  concentrated  by  heat. 
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while  boiling  nitric  add  is  added  in  small  quantity  until  the  iron 
is  converted  into  peroxide ;  the  whole  is  then  boiled  to  dryness 
and  fused ;  the  cake  Ib,  when  cast  out  to  cool,  of  a  red  colour,  and 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  cold  water ;  the  liquid  becomes  heated  during 
the  process  of  solution,  and  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  repose 
until  quite  cold :  if,  now,  the  moderately  diluted  flxdd  has  a  littie 
cream  of  lime,  or,  preferably,  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  prepared 
chalk  added,  and  the  whole  be  well  mixed,  and  after  about  ten 
hours  filtered,  the  liquid  which  comes  through  will  be  perfectly 
colourless  and  not  contain  a  trace  of  iron.  When  fused,  the  salt, 
if  the  previous  directions  have  been  carried  out,  will  be  of  the 
purest  white.  The  same  procedure  with  regard  to  the  nitric  add 
and  subsequent  operations  may  be  employed  in  preparing  white 
fiised  chloride  of  caldum,  and  in  many  other  operations. 

184.  Fredpitation,  when  the  result  of  a  somewhat  sluggish 
chemical  decompomtion,  may  be  &dlitated  by  exposure  of  the 
reacting  materials  to  a  very  gentie  heat.  To  illustrate  this,  the 
piedpitation  of  gold  by  protosulphate  of  iron  or  oxalic  add,  may 
be  mentioned ;  moreover,  nitrobenzole,  when  being  acted  on  by 
alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  should  be  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  dtuation.  This  is  an  instructive  example, 
because  the  amount  of  sulphur  is  an  index  to  the  quantity  of 
aniline  produced,  and  the  reaction  may  be  viewed  as  the  type  of 
many  others,  where,  the  substance  sought  being  in  a  fluid  state, 
the  amount  formed  during  the  operation  may  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  predpitate.  This  process  is,  however,  not  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  aniline  £rom  nitrobenzole,  protacetate  of  iron 
being  fieur  more  effectual. 

185.  In  organic  chemistry,  perhaps  more  care  is  required  in 
the  choice  of  predpitants,  and  in  the  method  of  adding  them,  than 
in  the  inorganic  department  of  the  sdence;  and  this  is  caused 
pardy  by  the  easy  decomposability  of  organic  substances  generally, 
and  pardy  by  the  fieu^t,  that  when  the  predpitate  is  obtained,  the 
liquid  firequfimtly  has  to  be  examined  for  other  complex  substances, 
which  would  be  more  difficult  of  separation  after  the  addition  of 
an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  the  predpitating  reagent. 
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Sometimes  much  advaiitage  may  be  gained,  where  two  predpi- 
tants  at  the  first  glance  appear  equally  eligible,  by  a  caiefdl  se- 
lection ;  narcotine  is  equally  weU  precipitated  by  ammonia  and 
potash,  but  if  the  latter  be  used,  the  resins  present  are  retained 
in  solution,  and  the  narcotine  is  obtained  pure  and  white  with 
much  greater  ease  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  In  the 
preparation  of  picric  add,  the  same  precaution  may  be  taken,  but 
greater  care  is  required  to  prevent  solution  of  the  salt,  which 
takes  place  where  too  great  an  excess  is  used. 

186.  In  laboratories  where  a  yaluable  substance,  not  absolutely 
insoluble,  is  frequently  being  predpitated,  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable to  preserve  the  mother-hquids,  and  at  a  convenient  time 
to  concentrate  them,  and  recover  by  proper  methods  the  portion 
dissolved. 

It  is  sometimes  found  that  where  two  substances  exist  in  solu- 
tion, each  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  salt  with  some  reagent, 
that  nevertheless  by  a  careM  addition  of  the  latter,  the  whole 
of  one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  the  solution  may  be  thrown 
down  in  the  first  portions  of  the  predpitate,  that  subsequentiy 
obtained  containing  the  other  material ;  this  method  of  research, 
which  is  termed  fractional  precipitation,  is  probably  capable  of 
being  much  extended.  A  mixture  of  fatty  acids  may  be  separated 
by  adding  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  small  portions  to  a  solu-> 
tion  of  the  soda  or  ammonia  salts,  and  filtering  after  each  addition. 
The  first  predpitates,  of  course,  contain  those  adds  forming  the 
most  insoluble  salts  with  silver. 

187.  The  apparatus  used  for  precipitation  is  almost  the  same  as 
for  solution :  Phillips's  jar,  fig.  102,  is  employed  for  the  collection 
of  predpitates,  and,  from  the  conical  form,  allows  them  to  sub- 
dde  rapidly,  but  the  beakers,  figs.  97  and  98,  are  equally  or  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose ;  and  in  fieust  the  beaker  is  in  most  cases 
preferable,  not  only  from  the  extreme  convenience  of  its  shape, 
but  also  from  the  fadHty  which  it  affords  for  heating  the  liquid 
before  or  after  predpitation. 

The  test-glass,  fig.  104,  is  the  most  convenient  shape  I  have 
seen;  it  may  be  made  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  the 
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engraving,  nnlees  required  longer  for  demonstration.     The  tall 
gloBB,  fig.  103,  is  well  adapted  for  lecture  expeiimentB,  if  made  of 
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a  oonsiderable  nze.  They  aie  sometimeB  made  of  the  same  8hq« 
as  that  represented  in  fig.  103,  bat  blown  at  the  lamp  and  exceed- 
ingljr  thin,  and  thus  resemble  a  test-tube  on  a  foot ;  they  are  very 
ofHiTenient  in  many  experiment*  of  a  delicate  character. 

Flasks  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  porcelain  digester,  fig.  94, 
page  117)  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  precipitations  in  quan- 
titadve  aaalysis,  where  only  small  quantitiee  are  worked  npon ; 
their  shape  renders  them  extremely  easy  to  cleanse,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  insert  the  finger  against  any  part. 

188.  In  precipitationB  on  Hie  more  minate  scale,  as  in  micro- 
chemical  experiments,  test-tubes  may  sometimes  be  emplt^ed; 
bat  they  are  tax  from  convenient  in  qnantitatiTe  experimcait^  un- 
less made  short  and  wide. 

Porcelain  vessels  &om  their  opacity  are  objeodonable  in  preci-< 
pitatione,  and  are  therefore  seldom  employed. 

The  washing  of  precipitates  is  an  operation  which  is  so  much 
more  conveniently  discussed  onder  the  head  of  Filtration,  that  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  next  section. 
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SECTION  xn. 

FILTBATIOH  AKD  WA8HI5CI  07  FBECZFXTATES. 

180.  In  analftioal  operatioiie,  it  almost  always  happons  that 
filtration  immediately  follows  the  fbnnation  of  a  predpitato,  its 
object  being  to  collect  the  sabetsnoe  together,  to  enable  all 
soluble  matteis  to  be  removed  by  wadiiag;  but  sometimeB  it 
is  considered  prefenble  to  waah  the  precipitate  by  the  process 
called  deoantation,  which  comdsts  in  adding  a  considerable 
qoHQtit;  of  vat«T  to  it  in  some  conTenient  vessel  (preferably  a 
tall  and  nanow  one),  and,  after  thorough  incorporation  of  the 
washing-fltiid  and  the  precipitate  by  stirring,  it  ia  allowed  to  settle 
until  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter  has  been  deposited ;  the  fluid 
is  then  poured  ofl',  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  precipitate 
is  snffldently  washed,  the  latter  point  being  ascertained  in  all 
cases  by  teeting.  When  the  washing  is  completed,  the  precipi- 
tate is  freed  from  water  as  much  as  possible  by  a  siphon,  or 
careful  pouring  off,  and  the  rest  is  removed  by  a  pipette,  or  fold 
of  bibulous  paper,  after  which  the  precipitate  may  generally  be 
placed  in  a  warm  place  to  dry.  It  is  convenient  to  transier  the 
wet  precipitate  to  a  capsule  or  evaporating  basin,  in  which  to 
complete  the  removal  of  the  water  and  subsequent  desiccation,  as 
the  capsule  or  dish  may,  without  Fig,  lOG. 

fear  of  injury,  be  plaoed  upon  a  sand- 
bath  to  dry. 

190.  Where  the  water  cannot 
well  be  poured  off  from  a  pre- 
dpitato without  danger  of  dis- 
turbing it,  it  is  advisable  to  use 
a  siphon  to  remove  the  liquid,  as 
in  fig.  105.     The  leg  in  the  liquid 

has  the  end  turned  up,  so  that  the  precipitate  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  current. 

Uethods  of  constrocting  very  convenient  siphons  for   this 
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and  other  purposes  mil  be  found  in  the  section  on  Glass* 
working. 

191.  Filtration  is,  in  &ct,  a  species  of  siftdng,  being  a  process 
by  means  of  which  we  separate  more  dense  and  coarse  from  finer 
and  more  subtile  particles;  by  the  use  of  a  medium  capable  of 
letting  the  latter  pass  through  its  pores  while  the  former  is  re- 
tained. It  will  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  many  substances 
are  capable  of  performing  a  function  of  this  kind  imder  certain 
drcumstances ;  and  in  practice  several  varieties  of  filters  are  em- 
ployed, accorduQg  to  the  numerous  cases  which  have  to  be  met : 
paper,  calico,  flannel,  sand,  glass,  asbestos,  tow,  and  many  other 
media  may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  in  chemical  processes, 
where  a  solid  is  to  be  separated  from  a  liqxdd ;  at  present  we 
shall  only  have  to  deal,  at  any  length,  with  paper,  that  being 
almost  exclusively  used  in  experiments  of  research. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  chemist  that  his  filter- 
papers  should  be  of  unexceptionable  quality,  yet,  imtil  within 
the  last  few  years,  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  obtain 
a  paper  even  tolerably  well  adapted  fdr  the  purpose ;  now,  how- 
ever, such  an  advance  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  that  excel- 
lent paper  may  be  easily  procured,  already  cut  to  the  most  con- 
venient shape. 

192.  There  are  several  properties  which  ought  to  be  possessed 
by  a  good  filtering-paper;  in  the  first  place,  it  ought  to  filter 
rapidly,  and  yet  it  should  be  sufficiently  close  in  its  texture  to 
retain  the  finest  powders ;  it  must  not  become  too  rotten  when 
wet,  or  it  is  liable  to  break  by  even  the  most  carefiil  pouring  of 
a  solution  into  it.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  contain 
no  soluble  salts,  or  several  sources  of  error  are  introduced  into 
experiments.  It  is,  moreover,  especially  necessary  that,  if  any 
soluble  matters  are  present,  they  should  not  consist  of  sulphates 
or  chlorides. 

193.  It  is  proper  to  caution  the  student  against  the  fidlacy  of 
supposing,  that  because  filters  are  of  the  same  size  they  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  same  weight.  It  has  been  recommended  to 
collect  precipitates  upon  a  double  filter,  and  when  the  washing  is 
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completed,  to  dry  the  precipitate  upon  both  filters,  and  in  weigh- 
ing to  place  the  second  filter  upon  the  opposite  scale  of  the  ba- 
lance as  a  counterpoise,  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  one  filter 
being  supposed  to.  indicate  the  weight  of  the  precipitate;  but 
this  procedure  involves  more  than  one  source  of  error :  it  is,  how- 
ever, merely  necessary  to  instance  one,  which  is,  that  the  texture 
of  paper  is  so  irr^;alar,  that  even  when  cut  by  an  arming-press, 
as  is  generally  the  case  with  the  circular  filters  found  in  com- 
merce, it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  two  of  the  same,  or  even  of  a 
tolerable  approximation  to  the  same  weight. 

194.  By  &r  the  most  convenient  shape  for  a  filter  is  that  of  a 
circle,  as  it  then  folds  without  any  projecting  parts,  and  exactly  fits 
the  fimnels,  provided  they  are  constructed  with  the  proper  angle. 

They  should  not,  when  burnt,  yield  more  than  j^  to  ^^  of 
their  weight  in  ashes ;  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bum  a  dozen  of 
each  of  the  sizes  in  use  in  the  laboratory  separately,  and  ascer- 
tain the  wdght  of  the  ash ;  this  amount,  divided  by  12,  will  give 
the  average  weight  of  the  ash  of  one  filter,  which  is  therefore  a 
constant  quantity  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  precipitates 
ignited  with  filters. 

195.  When  it  is  desired  to  collect  a  precipitate  upon  a  weighed 
filter,  with  the  intention  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  former 
by  the  increase  of  the  latter,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
the  filtering-paper  contains  any  soluble  matters,  as  if  so,  the  paper 
loses  doling  washiog,  and  thus  vitiates  the  result  unless  precaution 
is  taken  to  prevent  it,  by  washing  the  filters  intended  to  be  used 
for  some  time  with  hot  water ;  when,  after  being  dried,  they  may 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  without  much  fear  of 
eiror. 

« 

196.  There  are  two  methods  of  folding  filters  in  use  in  the 
laboratory :  the  fijrst  is  by  far  the  more  useful  and  convenient, 
and  is  performed  with  ease  and  rapidity ;  the  second  is,  on  the 
contrary,  seldom  used,  and  whenever  necessary,  may  probably 
with  much  advantage  have  a  calioo-bag  filter  substituted  for  it. 

If  a  square  piece  of  paper  be  Mded  in  half,  diagonally,  and 
then  into  quarters,  it  will  form  a  triangular  figure  like  that  in 
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fig.  106,  and  if  the  comers  are  cut  off  in  the  direction  of  the 

curved  line,  a  circle  will  be  formed  on  opening  out,  the  mode  of 

Fig.  107.  Fig.  106. 

Fig.  106. 


Fig.  109. 


formation  of  which  is  seen  by  fig.  107,  where  the  dotted  lines 
represent  the  parts  removed ;  upon  opening  the  folded  paper,  so 
that  three  thicknesses  come  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  a 
Biter  is  obtained,  as  shown  in  fig.  108,  which  merely  requires  to 
be  placed  in  a  funnel  supported  by  a  retort-stand,  or  other  con- 
venient instrument,  and  is  then,  after  being  wetted,  ready  for 
the  reception  of  the  liquid  to  be  filtered. 

197.  The  ribbed  filter,  as  it  is  called,  was  in  considerable  use 
among  the  older  chemists  and  pharmaceutists,  but  is  now  yery 
little  resorted  to,  from  its  requiring  some  time  to  construct,  and 
when  made,  being  far  from  convenient,  especially  where  the  solid 
product  of  a  filtration  is  the  part  required  for  use.  It  is  obtained 
by  taking  a  piece  of  paper,  and  after 
doubling  it,  folding  it  into  halves, 
quarters  and  eighths,  as  in  fig.  109, 
where  it  is  seen  that  the  creases  are 
all  on  one  side  of  the  paper;  the  fold- 
ings are  now  repeated  on  the  other 
side,  each  crease  coming  between  the  previous  ones,  and  project- 
ing in  the  reverse  direction ;  if  the  paper  be  now  opened  out  and 
then  depressed  in  the  centre,  a  filter  resembling  jg^^  ^^q^ 
fig,  110  will  be  obtained,  and  after  cutting  off 
the  spires,  may  be  dropped  into  a  fimnel,  and 
the  liquid  to  be  filtered  poured  in.  The  inten- 
tion of  having  the  ribs,  is  to  afford  passages 
for  the  air  and  liquid  between  the  paper  and 
the  fimnel,  so  as  to  allow  of  rapid  filtration; 
the  whole  arrangement  is  seen  £h>m  fig.  Ill,  where  a  Ainnel  con- 
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tumng  one  of  these  filters  is  Bapportod  hy  a  piece  of  wood  pwfo- 
nted  in  the  centre  and  placed  oyer  r  beaker.  In  quantitative  ex- 
periments the  plain  filter,  Bingle  or  doable,  is  inyariably  need, 
the  ribs  and  creaaee  <^  the  other  rendering  it  ^  ^j^ 
almost  impossible  to  remove  a  precipitate 
tboroughl;  from  its  snr&ce.  Where  large  num- 
bers of  filters  are  used,  it  is  eoonomical  to  par- 
chase  the  paper  in  sheets,  and  out  it  into  circles 
for  nee  in  the  laborabny,  instead  of  baying  the 
ciienlar  filters  ready  made.  For  tbis  puipose  an 
apparatus  of  great  aimplidt;  and  convenience 
has  been  oontrived  by  Ur.  Stevenson,  a  philoso- 
phical instnunent  maker  of  Edinburgh.  It  consistB  of  several 
discs  of  metal  of  the  sizes  of  the  filter  to  be  cut;  to  tbe  centre  of 
each  is  capable  it  being  attached  a  moveaUe  rotating  arm,  carrying 
a  knife  which,  by  means  of  a  very  simple  arrangement,  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  siEo  of  filter.  With  a  littlo  practice,  filters  may 
be  cut  with  groat  perfection  by  it. 

196.  When  a  filter  and  its  contents,  or  a  filter  alone,  have  to  be 
weighed  after  drying,  it  is  necesBary  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  duUl  not  be  in  oontact  with  the  air,  for  dry  paper  is  so 
excessively  bygiosoopic  that,  under  the  circumstances  mendoned, 
the  filter  would  greatly  increase  in  weight,  even  daring  the  short 
time  required  for  it  to  be  on  the  pan  of  the  balance.  A  very 
good  method  oS  weighing  filters  is  betwe^i  two  watch-glasses 
ground  at  the  suifoce  and  held  bother  by  a  clip,  fig.  61.  In 
some  cases  a  wide  test-tube,  like  tlut  represented  in  fig.  88,  bat 
fitted  witb  a  cork,  may  be  nsed,  or  even  a  platinum  crucible  with  a 
close-fitting  lid  is  available  under  certain  circomstanoes. 

199.  In  most  filtrations  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  filtering- 
paper  in  a  fimnel ;  and  the  latter  must  invariably  be  of  j^ass  for 
all  purposes  connected  with  research.  Funnels  should  be  uiade 
to  an  angle  of  60°,  in  order  that  the  circular  filters  may  accu- 
rately fit.  It  is,  Dioreovor,  desirable  for  them  to  be  ground  on 
the  top,  to  enable  a  glass  plate  to  be  used  as  a  cover  when 
required,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  access  of  dust, 
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evaporation  of  spirit,  or  the  absoiption  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
filtration  of  alkaline  solutions. 

Eilter-stands,  retort-stands,  perforated  boards,  ftc.,  mil  be 
described  in  a  section  appropriated  to  Supports  for  Apparatus. 

200.  Performance  of  ike  Operation, — ^When  a  liquid  is  ready 
for  filtration,  and  the  funnel,  supported  by  a  retort-stand,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  manner,  has  a  filter  placed  in  it,  the  latter 
is  to  be  wetted  by  a  little  water,  and  the  fluid  and  the  precipitate 
are  then  careAilly  transferred  to  it,  either  by  pouring  down  a 
rod  (§  164)  or  otherwise,  and  any  particles  of  precipitate  ad- 
hering to  the  vessel  are  to  be  washed  into  the  filter  by  a  stream 
from  the  washiug-bottle,  fig.  112.  This 
instrument,  the  oontrivance  of  Leopold  '^"  ^ 
Gmehn,  has  now  become  indispensable  in  all 
laboratories;  its  oonstruction  is  extremely 
ample :  a  flask  of  any  convenient  size  has 
two  tubes  adapted  to  it  air-tight,  and  bent 
as  shown  in  the  figure ;  one  of  these  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  the  other  merely 
enters  it;  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water, 
and  when  required  to  be  used,  the  mouth  is 
applied  to  the  tube  cm  the  right-hand,  and  air  being  forced  into 
the  fiask,  the  water  issues  in  a  jet  from  the  left-hand  tube,  which 
ends  in  a  fine  orifice.  It  is  convenient  to  have  a  small  piece  of 
vulcanized  india-rubber  tubing  £astened  to  the  end  where  the 
mouth  is  applied,  as  by  its  means  much  &cilityis  gained  in  mo- 
ving the  bottle  in  various  directions,  the  pressure  not  being  required 
to  be  kept  up  all  the  time  by  the  mouth,  it  being  sufficient  to 
blow  into  the  fiask ;  and  then  closing  the  caoutchouc  tube  by  the 
teeth,  a  stream  of  water  will  issue  for  some  seconds,  while  the 
bottle  may  be  moved  in  every  direction. 

201,  Before  Gmelin's  washing-bottle  was  introduced,  the  ap- 
paratus employed  by  Berzelius  for  effecting  the  same  object  was 
in  general  use ;  it  consisted  of  a  flask  having  a  tube  with  a  fine 
orifice  adapted  to  it.  On  blowing  into  the  tube  and  closing  the 
aperture  dexterously  with  the  tongue  while  inverting  it,  a  fine 
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find  poveifol  Btream  of  vater  cau  be  directed  on  a  precipitate  in 
a  manner  admirabl;  adapted  fbr  etirnng  it  up  thorooghly ,  and 
vaahing  away  any  soluble  mattere. 

Serend  washing-bottLes  are  required  in  a  laboratoiy,  even  if 
only  one  person  is  at  work ;  one  for  cold  and  another  for  hot  di- 
stilled vater ;  the  latter  must  hare  some  airangement  fbr  enabling 
it  to  be  handled  with  ease  when  containing  boiling  water :  a  wire 
handle  ie  very  easy  of  conatniction.  Sottles  are  also  required  fbr 
alcohol  and  ether ;  and  in  investigationa  where  a  number  of  pred- 
pitates  or  other  substances  have  to  be  washed  with  any  particular 
fluid,  it  ia  desirable  to  have  a  washing-botUe  filled  with  it  at  hand. 

202.  It  is  proper  in  almost  every  case,  especially  if  the  ope- 
rator has  not  consideTable  experience  in  analytical  ohemistry,  to 
test  the  washing'Water  at  certain  intervals  as  it  passes  throogh, 
to  ascertain  when  the  operation  is  completed.  Of  course  the  test 
will  vary  in  almost  every  case,  and  must  be  selected  accordingly. 
The  filtering-paper  should  never  rise  above  the  edge  of  the  fiumel ; 
and  even  if,  &om  inadvertence,  such  should  be  the  case,  especial 
care  most  be  taken  that  the  li-  ^,  jl3, 

quid  is  not  permitted  to  rise 
aboTB  the  level  of  the  fonnel ; 
if,  however,  the  operation  in 
hand  be  an  analysis,  it  is  better 
that  the  paper  should  be  thrown 
away  and  a  fnA  one  taken. 

203,  It  BO  frequently  hiqip^is 
that  precipitates  require  pro- 
longed washing,  that  many  ex- 
pedients have  at  difierent  times 
been  adopted  to  render  the  pro- 
cedure independent  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  chenust.  The  most 
simple  method  of  effecting  thie  is 
to  invert  a  flask  of  distilled  water 
over  the  fiinnel  containing  the 
precifatate  to  be  washed,  as  in 
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fig.  113,  in  euch  a  manner  that  the  neok  of  the  fiaak  is  below  the 
water ;  in  this  position  no  water  escapes  from  the  flask  until  the 
liquid  in  the  funnel  falls  below  the  neck ;  when  this  takes  place, 
a  bubble  of  air  enters  and  an  equivalent  bulk  of  water  escapes, 
and  the  washing  proceeds  slowly  in  this  manner,  until  the  whole 
of  the  liquid  has  passed  tfaroogh  the  precipitate. 

204,  Another  method  is  by  the  use  of  a  peculiar  modification 
oftheaiphon,  said  to  have  been  first  adopted  by  Oay-Lnssac ;  it  is 
constructed  as  fi)llowB : — A  bottle  of  conrenient  site  is  taiksa,  and 
fitted  with  tubes  in  the  manner  represented  by  fig.  114,  where 
it  is  seen  that  a  i  is  merely  a  straight  tube  open  at  bot}i  ends, 
passing  tight  through  a  cork,  which  is  perforated  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  even-le^ed  siphon,  edef,  the  legs  of  which 
descend  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  a  6 ;  the  end,  /,  of  the  siphon 
is  int«nded  to  be  placed  in  the  funnel,  which  is  so  arranged  that 
when  faUest  tlie  water  should  rise  to  the  same  height  as  a. 
It  will  be  observed  that 
the  efiective  difiierence  of 
the  length  of  the  limbs  of 
the  siphon  is  equal  to  the 
space'  between  e  and  a; 
when  the  liquid  rises  to 
a  the  flow  ceases;  but 
directly  it  &lls  below, 
the  fiinnel  becomes  i 
plenished,  and  by  t 
means  a  constant  level  is 
obtained.  The  arrange- 
ment is  exceedingly  use- 
ful where  a  fluid  is 
quired  to  be  boiled  fo 
long  time,  and  it  is  desired 
to  pievemt  loss  by  evapo- 
ration; as,  for  example, 
in  the  water-baths  employed  to  keep  pressure-tubes  at  212°  for 
many  hours. 
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Nothing  but  its  extreme  fragility  prevents  the  vasliiug-tube 
of  BerzelioB  from  being  much  used  in  cases  of  protracted  washing 
of  precipitates.     It  ia  represented  in  fig.  115.     It  is  fixed  by  a 
Kb.  116. 


peril i  flask  supported  as  in  fig.  117.     The  mode 

of  action  is  somenhat  peculiar:  when  p^,  117 

inverted  in  a  fiumel,  the  point,  e,  ia 
placed  below  the  level  of  the  liquid, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  small- 
ness,  it  exerts  a  somewhat  retard- 
ing effect  upon  the  egreae  of  the 
water,  so  that  when  inverted  in 
the  air,  only  a  very  small  quantity 
escapes ;  but  when  the  point  is  im- 
mersed, the  resistance  is  removed 
and  air  enters  by  a  as  the  water 
eec9^>es  by  e,  and  by  this  means  a 
constant  level  is  preserved.  By 
arranging  tubes  in  a   cork  in   the 

manner  shown  in  fig.  116,  the  same  > 

end  may  be  attained,  and  the  chief 

objection  to  the  beantifulcoatTivanceofBcrzeUus,  viz.  its  fragility, 
is  at  once  removed. 
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205.  It  Fihonld  be  observed  that  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
fltiid  in  the  last  arrangement,  equal  to  the  odumn  of  mter 
between  «/aiid  ffh,ia  lees  than  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  water  in  the  tube,  a  b,  which  remstance  is  owing 
to  its  capiUaritf ,  and  therefore,  when  the  bottle  is  inverted,  no 
liquid  escapes  after  the  first  few  drops ;  but  this  resistance  is  de- 
stroyed by  even  the  small  force  exercised  by  the  contact  of  the 
water  in  the  fonnel  with  that  in  the  tnbe,  c;  and  if  the 
fiinnel  be  filled  nnlil  the  water  just  rises  to  the  height  g  h,  the 
water  will  flow  out  as  it  sinks  in  the  fimnel  and  maintain  a  con- 
stant level.  The  conducting  power  of  a  piece  of  wet  paper  or  a 
flngOT  applied  to  e,  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  water  to  flow.  On 
coustmcting  this  arrangement,  care  must  be  taken  to  copy  exactly 
the   relative  lengths   and  p^^  jjg^ 

positions  of  the  tubes. 
Another  and  very  el^ant 
method  of  obtaining  con- 
tinuous filtration,  is  that 
seen  in  fig.  118.  An  ordi- 
nary glass  siphon,  with  suc- 
tion-tube, has,  previous  to 
bending,  another  tube  of 
larger  calibre  placed  out- 
side it ;  dnring  the  bending  , 
the  two  become  attached,  I 
but  nevertheless  sufficient  I 
space  remains  between  | 
tiiem  for  air  to  pass.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  fixed 
by  a  cork  into  a  flask. 
On  sucking,  the  water 
flows,  air  pasnng  between 
the  two  tubes  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  water  re- 
moved, but  as  soon  as  the 
water  rises  in  the  funnel 
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sufficiently  high  fb  close  the  opening  of  the  wider  tube,  the  air 
no  longer  is  able  tq  enter  the  flask  and  the  flow  ceases.  As  the 
water  passing  through  the  precipitate  falls  in  the  funnel  below 
the  opening  of  the  wide  tube,  the  flow  again  proceeds,  and  so  on, 
until  the  whole  of  the  water  in  the  flask  has  been  expended. 

206.  The  following  method  of  securing  continuous  filtration, 
is  mentioned  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Thomson  as  the  contrivance  of  his 
pupH,  Mr.  Eustace  C.  Summers,  and  is  probably  convenient  where 
extremely  troublesome  precipitates  are  being  washed,  or  it  is 
necessary  for  the  operator  to  be  absent  from  the  laboratory 
for  considerable  intervals;  under  any  other  circumstances  it 
would,  from  the  space  required  for  its  use,  cause  more  trouble 
than  would  be  repaid  by  its  superior  eflectiveness.  Into  the 
lower  aperture  of  one  of  the  stone  bottles  so  much  used  as  as- 
pirators, a  piece  of  tube  is  fitted  by  a  cork  passing  at  an  angle  in 
the  same  way  that  the  opening  is  made  in  a  gasometer  to  pass 
in  the  tube  evolving  gas.  A  glass  tube,  smaller  than  the  one 
last  mentioned,  is  bent  into  a  siphon,  the  shorter  leg  of  which 
is  inserted  inside  the  first  glass  tube ;  the  longer  leg  dips  into 
the  funnel  containing  the  precipitate ;  by  this  aixangement  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  escapes  by  the  siphon,  air  entering  between 
the  two  tubes  to  supply  its  place ;  but  when  the  liquid  in  the 
funnel  rises  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  of  the  siphon,  the  further 
egress  of  the  water  is  prevented  until  the  dropping  of  the  water 
from  the  funnel  has  lowered  the  surface  sufficiently  to  permit  a 
further  escape. 

207.  Where,  as  frequently  happens,  a  liquid  is  being  filtered, 
which,  from  its  weight,  corrosiveness,  or  other  reasons,  it  is  feared, 
will  break  the  filter-paper,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  double  one, 
which  is  merely  one  common  filter  placed  inside  the  other  in 
opposite  directions,  so  that  the  triple  side  of  one  filter  is  placed 
against  the  single  one  of  the  other ;  by  this  means  the  filter  be- 
comes so  much  strengthened  as  to  bear  very  considerable  pressure 
without  fructure,  especially  if  the  aperture  of  the  funnel  is  not. 
too  laige,  a  &ult  at  all  times  to  be  avoided. 

208.  It  is  requisite,  when  making  or  folding  filters,  to  carefully 

h2 
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insure  against  the  presence  of  moisture  on  the  hands,  as  in  that 
case  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  a  hole  will  be  found 
in  the  paper  on  pouring  the  solution  into  it. 

Circular  filters  are  so  extremely  convenient,  that  where  they  are 
not  to  be  procured  it  is  advisable  to  have  some  tin  quadrants  adapted 
to  the  size  of  the  fonnels,  so  that  when  a  square  piece  of  paper  is 
folded  into  a  filter  it  may  be  placed  against  the  metal  and  the  cor- 
ners be  removed,  the  piece  of  tin  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  scissors. 

209.  When  a  filter  has  been  wetted  and  is  ready  to  have  the 
solution  poured  into  it,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fluid  is  not 
allowed  to  descend  from  too  great  a  height,  as  not  only  does  such 
a  proceeding  cause  a  risk  of  loss  by  splashing,  but  it  endangers 
the  safety  of  the  filter,  the  mechanical  force  of  a  fall  of  water  of 
a  few  inches  being  quite  sufficient  to  break  many  of  the  less  tough 
kinds  of  paper  when  wet. 

210.  It  frequently  happens  when  a  precipitate  is  poured,  to- 
gether with  its  solution,  into  a  filter,  that  the  fluid  runs  turbid 
at  first ;  it  must  then  be  returned  to  the  funnel  until  it  comes 
through  perfectly  brilliant,  and  this  must  never  be  judged  of  by 
the  appearance  of  the  liquid  as  it  runs  from  the  funnel,  but  by 
letting  some  run  into  a  glass  or  test-tube,  and  holding  it  between 
the  eye  and  the  light. 

211.  Filtration  is  not  merely  applicable  to  the  separation  of 
solid  frx>m  fluid  particles,  but  also  at  times  to  the  removal  of  one 
fluid  from  another ;  but  this  is  only  practicable  where  they  are 
not  miscible ;  if,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water  be  poured 
into  a  thoroughly  wet  filter,  the  water  will  pass  through  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  oil.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  useful  in  re- 
searches on  oily  bases,  as,  where  they  have  in  the  crude  state  been 
dissolved  in  an  add,  any  non-basic  oil  separates  and  rises  to  the  sur- 
fjace,  and  if  the  two  are  thrown  upon  a  wet  filter,  the  add  solution 
of  the  bases  passes  through,  leaving  the  other  matter  behind. 

212.  Calico  FiUers, — ^This  description  of  filter  is  much  used  in 
manufacturing  operations,  and  also  in  laboratories  of  research 
where  large  quantities  are  being  worked  upon.  They  are  parti- 
cularly useful  where  infudons  or  decoctions  have  to  be  filtered 
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from  feculent  matters.  The  best  material  for  their  conatraction, 
as  &r  as  my  experience  goes,  is  what  is  termed  ''yard- wide 
mibleached  calico." 

If  large  quantities  of  precipitates  have  to  be  filtered,  or  where 
carefol  collection  is  desirable,  a  very  convenient  and  useful 
strainer  is  formed  by  stretching  a  piece  of  calico  over  a  square 
wooden  frame,  fastening  it  on  by  means  of  a  few  tacks.  A  filter 
of  this  description  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  collection  of 
every  particle  of  the  precipitate,  whereas  conical  bags  are  some- 
what troublesome  to  thoroughly  empty  without  waste. 

Flannel  bags,  from  their  great  strength,  are  sometimes  usefril, 
but  only  in  coarse  operations :  they  are  inadmissible  for  liquids 
containing  fr^e  alkali. 

213.  Sand,  glass  and  asbestos  are  adapted  for  concentrated 
acids  and  strong  alkaline  solutions ;  although  not  often  used,  they 
are  sometimes  extremely  convenient  in  cases  which  otherwise 
would  cause  considerable  difficulty.  Sand  and  glass  filters  are 
constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  one  description 
will  serve  for  both.  The  throat  of  the  funnel  is  first  to  be  ob- 
structed with  rather  large  pieces  of  the  substance  used ;  on  this 
are  strewed  smaller  pieces,  then  coarse  powder,  and  finally,  fine 
powder.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of 
the  powders  when  pouring  the  liquid  in,  and  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary to  pour  it  back  two  or  three  times  before  it  becomes  bright. 

214.  Asbestos  filters  are  made  by  merely  obstructing  the 
throat  of  a  funnel  with  clean  asbestos,  lightly  packed,  other- 
wise the  liquid  will  pass  with  difficulty.  In  making  filters  with 
sand,  glass  or  broken  flint,  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  use  a 
little  asbestos  at  first,  instead  of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  material. 
It  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  that  the  sand,  &c.  does  not  con- 
tain any  substance  capable  of  being  acted  on  by  the  fluid  filtering ; 
and  it  is  proper  for  this  reason  to  wash  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  afterwards  to  remove  the  latter  by  repeated  edulcoration 
with  water  until  the  washings  no  longer  precipitate  nitrate  of 
silver. 

215.  Tow  is  a  rough  medium  of  filtration,  and  is  only  applied 
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in  the  ooarseot  openttionH,  each  as  the  remoTal  of  mechanical  im- 
puiitieB  from  oils,  infkudona,  &c,,  and  is  Beldom  or  never  nsed  in 
experiments  of  reaearoh,  especially  There  any  delicacy  of  manipn' 
lation  is  necessary, 

216.  In  the  filtration  of  viscid  fluids  on  the  large  scale,  it  is 
necessary  to  nse  pressure  to  fbrce  them  through  the  pores  of  the 
medium,  as,  from  their  sln^jiBh  motion,  they  vonld,  vithoat  this 
assistance,  pass  throng  so  slowly,  that  in  many  cases  the  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  air  irould  cause  injuiy,  if  not  decompomtion. 
The  presBore  is  obtained 

in  several  ways ;  of  these, 
two  are  most  generally  I 
adopted,  namely,  atmo- 
spheric pressure  obtained 
by  the  use  of  an  air-pump, 
and  the  pressure  of  a  oo- 
lumn  of  flnid:  these  me- 
thods are  seldom  or  never 
resorted  to  except  in  ma- 
nuiacturing  laboratories. 

217.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence  that  a  hot 
fluid  ccmtaining  a  cond- 
derable  quantity  of  mat- 
ter dissolved,  and  which 


has  to  be  filtered;  it  is 
then  required  to  keep  the 
fonnel,  &c.  hot  during 
the  whole  time  of  filtra- 
tion ;  this  may  be  accom- 
jdished  very  conveniently 
by  Plantamour'a  ebulli- 
tion Auinel,  shown  in  figs.  119  and  120,  the  latter  being  the  one 
more  generally  used. 
It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  first  instrument  a  chamber  contain- 
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ing  water  has  an  opening  which  enables  a  fiumel  containing  the 
fluid  to  be  filtered  at  the  hi^  temperatnie  to  pass  throng,  the 
fluid  in  the  vessel  bdng  maintained  in  ebullition  by  means  of  a 
lamp  placed  beneath  a  projecting  portion  of  the  appaiaixB,  The 
aeoond  is  simply  a  double  fbnsel,  the  interior  of  which  contune 
water  capable  of  bmng  kept  boiling  by  a  portion  projecting 
OTer  a  lamp-flame  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  These 
two  instnunents,  or  one  of  them,  should  find  a  plaoe  in  every 
well-appointed  labotstory.  Where  access  is  tmattalnable  to  an 
ebnllitioa  funnel,  the  a^)arataB  for  filtration  moat  be  placed  within 
the  hot-air  closet,  or,  if  very  small,  in  tho  square  water-bath, 
fig.  52. 

218.  Where  volatile  fluids  have  to  be  filtered,  the  funnel  used 
ahoold  have  its  upper  sor&ce  ground,  and  a  glass  plate  (also 
ground)  may  be  placed  over  it  to  prevent  evaporation  as  far  as 
possible. 

Platinum  salts  of  o^ianic  bases,  no  matter  how  finely  crystal- 
liied,  miist,  before  burning  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  platinum, 
or  organic  analysis,  be  finely  pulverized ;  they  ore  then  gene- 
rally found  to  be  rather  adhesive,  and  the  particles  to  have  a 
tendency  to  hang  together ;  but  if  washed  upon  a  filter  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  the  impurity  causing  this  adhedon 
is  removed,  and  when  dry  the  powder  of  the  platinum  salt  is 
found  to  be  extremely  mobile,  and  generally,  on  combustion,  gives 
a  nearer  result  than  if  the  process  is  omitted*. 

219.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  flltered  is  extremely 
small,  it  is  necessary  to  use  propor-  pjg,  121. 
tionably  small  filters,  and  these  are 

sometimea  supported  over  a  beaker 
or  other  convenient  vessel  by  the 
porcelain  three-le{s;ed  instmm^it, 
fig.  121.  In  all  quantitative  opera- 
tions the  point  of  the  fiumel  should 
touch  the  edge  of  the  beaker  or  other 
vessel  into  which  the  filtrate  is  to 

•  FhO.  Mag.  October,  18U. 
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Fig.  122. 


fidl,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drops  from  striking  the  fluid  with 
sufficient  force  to  cause  splashing. 

220.  It  is  sometimes  required  to  filter  cau- 
stic alkalies  out  of  contact  of  the  air  of  the 
laboratory  in  order  to  prevent  absorption  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  this  is  easily  managed  by 
an  arrangement  either  the  same  as,  or  on  the 
principle  of  ^,  122,  where,  for  every  drop  of 
liquid  which  falU,  a  corresponding  portion  of 
air  is  expelled  from  the  lower  and  passes  into 
the  upper  vessel,  and  so  enables  the  filtration 
to  proceed.  The  neck  of  the  upper  bottle  is 
slightly  choked  by  linen,  asbestos,  or  some 
other  convenient  substance,  care  always  being 
taken  to  select  one  unacted  on  by  the  fiuid 
filtering. 
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SECTION  xm. 

SXJFPOBTS  FOB  AFPABATUS. 

221.  Almost  all  arrangements  of  apparatus  inyolve  the  neces- 
sity of  supports  of  some  kind  to  keep  the  yarious  parts  in  their 
proper  places,  or  to  prevent  their  disarrangement  by  slight  con- 
cussionsy  or  even  the  shaking  unavoidable  at  times  during  expe- 
riments. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  illustrations  in  chemical  works 
either  do  not  show  the  method  of  supporting  the  apparatus  in 
the  positions  represented,  or,  which  is  more  objectionable,  give 
supports  which  appear  intended  merely  to  have  a  picturesque 
effect,  and  do  not  really  afford  a  true  idea  of  the  practical  methods 
adopted  in  laboratories  to  effect  the  required  end. 

The  various  supports  required  differ  more  in  size  and  appear- 
ance than  in  principle,  and  but  little  ingenuity  has  been  expended 
by  chemists  upon  them,  yet  there  are  few  subjects  that  would 
better  repay  the  time  and  trouble  employed  than  the  invention 
of  some  really  good,  cheap,  and  strong  supports,  adapted  for 
the  complicated  and  fragile  systems  of  apparatus  which  are 
frequently  unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of  chemistry,  and 
will  probably  become  still  more  in  requisition  until  the  science 
has  become  so  improved  as  to  enable  us  to  procure  oombinations 
and  decompositions  by  simple  and  direct  methods. 

222.  Pew  things  have  a  more  beautiful  appearance  than  a 
complex  system  of  chemical  apparatus  well  put  together;  and, 
moreover,  success  in  very  many  instances  is  due  to  the  skill 
with  which  this  is  effected.  And  when  it  is  known  that  much 
depends  upon  a  judicious  selection  of  supports,  it  will  be  seen 
that  any  instructions  calculated  to  guide  the  student  or  operator 
in  his  choice  will  not  be  an  unprofitable  subject  to  which  to  de- 
vote a  few  pages. 

223.  Supports  for  fiUratwn, — ^These  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
such  as  the  filtering-stand  (fig.  123),  which  should  find  its  place 
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I  ever;  laboratoij.    Care  nmet  be  taken  in  dedding  upon  the 
Fig.  1£S. 


prop^  place  for  this  useful  article.  It  should  be  in  a  spot  free 
from  dust,  Buffldentl;  near  the  opeTatoi's  place  for  vorking, 
and  yet  not  so  doee  as  to  occnpy  otherwise  valuable  space. 
It  should  be  strictly  kept  for  the  purpose  intended,  and  ought 
never  to  be  made  nae  of  as  a  depocdtory  for  flasks  and  retorts, 
as  its  peculiar  shape  is  liable  to  cause  this  to  take  place: 
those  instruments  most  have  a  place  spedally  appropriated  to 
them.  The  mode  of  umng  the  filtering-stand  is  evidait  from  in- 
spection of  the  figure,  and  need  not  therefore  be  described.  A 
fbw  blocks  of  wood  of  different  p-    ^^ 

thicknesses  form  a  useful  ad- 
junct to  it,  and  should  therefore 
be  provided. 

224.  Betort-stande  arc  ex- 
tremely useftil  for  this  purpose, 
bat  it  is  scarcely  judidous  to 
appropriate  them  to  it,  as  they 
are  required  for  so  many  other 
operations;  but  the  small  wooden 
filter-stands  (fig.  124)  made 
upon  the  same  prindple,  are 
cheap,  and  should  be  provided 
in  qnantity;  the  laboratory 
should  poBsees  a  condderable 
number  of  them. 

225,  The  porcelain  and  glass  filter-holders  (fig.  121)  are  some- 
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tiiDM  extreinely  coiiTeuieiit,  and  when  aapported  on  the  ring  of  a 
retort'Btft&d,  care  Bhoold  be  taken  that  the  point  of  the  filter 
touches  the  edge  of  the  gksa  or  basin,  in  order  to  ensore  the 
ronning  of  the  fluid  into  them  without  splashing. 

226.  Sv^iportg  for  pidveniaiion. — Theee  are  few,  and  oonflist 
chiefly  of  a  lai^  wooden  block  intended  to  support  the  iron 
mortar,  and  an  equally  large  one  of  a  different  shape  for  the 
anviL 

227.  SvpporU  for  ihtrmometert. — Host  chemical  thermometers 
hare  a  ring  formed  at  the  top,  intended  to  fiualitate  suspension  in 
liquids,  but  they  (the  rings)  are  seldom  used,  it  being  more 
oonvenient  in  general  to  stq)port  them  by  means  of  a  perforated 
corit  fitting  into  one  of  the  rings  of  a  retort-stand.  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  lyipanttus,  fig.  126,  for  sup-  p.  ^^5. 
porting  thermometers  in  baths  or  other  sitoa- 

tions  where  they  may  be  required.  I  construct 
the  screws  with  the  aid  of  a  sotew-outter* ; 
it  consists  of  a  wooden  arm,  a  be,  intended 
to  support  two  thermometers.  The  aper- 
tnre  at  a  serves  to  allow  of  the  instniment 
bung  attached  to  a  retort-stand,  the  screw, 
d,  enabling  the  operator  to  fix  it  at  any  height. 
The  apertures,  (  and  e,  contain  perforated 
corka,  throu^  which  pass  the  thermometers ; 
they  may  be  secured  in  any  required  position 
by  means  of  the  screws,  e  and/. 

228.  The  wire  triangle,  fig.  126,  is  eamly 
made,   and  is  much  used  to  support  pla- 
tinum and  porcelain  crucibles,  it  being  generally  laid  on  the 
ring  of  a  retort- stand,  or  immediately  on  the  chimney  of  the 

229.  When  it  is  wished  to  cool  a  platinum  crucible  rapidly,  it 
is  best  efl'ected  by  placing  it  upon  tiie  anvil  or  any  other  large 
clean  inm  snr&ce  (§§  84  and  108) ;  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that 

•  Thia  inttnunent  will  ba  dcooribed  b  the  leotiDD  on  UUoeUaneouB 
OpentionB. 
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hot  porael^  or  clay  crucibles  would  be  fractured  by  cooling  tbem 
in  the  same  manner.  Clay  crucibles  may  very  conveniently  be 
supported  on  the  table, 
by  interpomng  pieces  of 
brick  between  tbem  and 
the  wood. 

230.  A  rotort-Btand 
is  also  a  convenient  sup- 
port for  hot  crudbles,  or 
a  piece  of  coarse  wire 
trellis  lying  on  the  top 
of  a  glass  or  other  con- 
venient vessd  may  be 

231.  Stipporlt  for  evaporation.— The  appliances  for  this  pur- 
pose are  very  similar  to  those  used  Fif[.  is7. 

in  distillation,  &c.,  but  vary  in 
some  oases.  Few  supports  are 
more  convenient  than  the  sand- 
or  water-bath  during  evaporation, 
and  the  methods  of  supporting 
these  have  already  been  described 
in  treating  of  the  instruments 
themselves.  The  tripod-stands, 
(§  236)  and  especially  the  lamp- 
furnaces,  figs.  28,  29  and  127,  are 
greatly  used  in  evaporations  on 
the  small  scale. 

232.  Sapporti  far  ebvUttum,  dittiUation  and  mblimation. — So 
many  different  kinds  of  supports  are  used  in  various  ways  during 
the  performance  of  these  operations,  tbat  the  instruments  them- 
selves will  be  described,  and  the  application  of  them  most  be  left 
to  ^e  judgment  of  the  operator. 

The  table- support,  %.  128,  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  piece  of 
apparatus,  and  is  applicable  in  a  v^y  great  number  of  op^^tions : 
a  is  a  flat  table  fixed  on  a  rod,  b ;  it  slides  up  and  down  a  hoUow 
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Bopfort,  e,  and  ia  capable  of  being  arreBted  at  any  height  by  the 
screw,  d.     This  portion  of  ^ia.  12»- 

the  apparatus  is  much  used 
for  sapporting  lamps  at  dif- 
ferent heights  dniing  distil- 
lations, and  many  other 
processes.  The  part  /  Is 
a  support  for  flasks  and 
dishes,  vhich  rest  upon  the 
three  pegs;  it  is  likewise 
fizable  at  any  height  in  the 
tube, «,  as  is  abo  the  crook, 
«,  which  is  of  great  service 
in  sapporting  necks  of  re- 
torta  and  long  tubes  in  di- 

stillAtionB  and  reduction  operations,  as  in  fig.  129.  Sefstrem's 
holder  is  convenient  in  distillation,  especiallj  for  heavy  retorts, 
and  to  bold  a  liebig's  condenser,  for  which  its  considerable 
strength  renders  it  particnhuly  applicable.  It  is  seen  perfonning 
this  office  in  fig.  130. 

Pig.  129. 


It  will  be  nnnecessaiy  to  dwell  upon  the  method  of  its  c 
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Btractioiiy  as  it  is  rather  troublesome  to  make,  and  can  be  easily 
procured  from  the  dealers  in  chemical  instruments. 


Fig.  130. 


233.  A  still  more  generally  useful  instrument  is  the  wooden 

Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


vice,  fig.  131 :   a  is  a  rod  turned  to  fit  the  hole,  h,  of  the 

block,  t,  fig.  132,  which  moves  up  and 

down  the  rod,  /,  and  is  fixable  at  any 

point  by  means  of  the  screw,  g.    The 

vice  is  jointed  at  b,  and  is  opened  or  / 

shut  by  the  motion  of  the  screw,  e, 

which,  strictly,  is   only  capable  of 

shutting  it;  but  a  spring,  e,  forces 

it  open  when  the  screw  is  turned  in 

the  proper  direction.      The  part  d 

is  made  slightly  arched,  to  enable 

the  vice  to  grip  round  substances, 

as  the  necks  of  retorts,  test-tubes, 

&c.  I     § 

The  instrument  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  support  of  small 
retorts  during  distillations,  and  in  &ct  is  constantly  useful  where 
vessels  have  to  be  supported  at  varying  heights. 
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234.  A  retort-stand  fit  for  many  purposes  is  easQy  made  out  of 
a  few  pieces  of  wood  and  wire.  The  common  form,  however,  is 
that  shown  in  fig.  133.  The  rod,  d^  should  be  tolerably  stout, 
and  fit  into  a  heavy  loaded  foot,  /. 

Fig.  133.  Fig.  134. 


Distillatory  apparatus,  constructed  of  test-tubes,  may  very 
conveniently  be  supported  by  means  of  the  tin  test-tube  holder, 
^,  134.  There  it  is  seen  that  steadiness  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  Motion  of  a  perforated  cork  enclosed  in  a  tin  cylinder,  and 
sliding  upon  the  rod ;  while  the  support  for  the  tube  is  made  to 
grip  by  sHpping  the  piece  of  tin  along  the  clasp.  This  is  a  cheap 
and  useful  piece  of  apparatus,  and  may  be  constructed  with  ease 
out  of  pieces  of  tin  and  a  few  corks. 

235.  A  superior  kind  of  retort-stand  is  often  used,  the  rings  of 
which  are  moveable  and  capable  of  being  fixed  by  dropping  into 
square  sockets  in  the  parts  which  slide  upon  the  rod ;  it  is  ad- 
visable to  have  several  pieces  of  apparatus  so  made  as  to  be 
capable  of  dropping  into  the  sockets,  such  as  a  screw  damp  (^g, 
131),  a  Plantamour's  ebullition  ftumel,  and  a  crucible  jacket. 

236.  Flasks  are  conveniently  supported,  while  fluids  are  boiled 
in  them,  by  means  of  a  tripod,  as  in  fig.  135. 

237.  Mr.  GiifObi,  to  whom  the  chemical  public  is  indebted 
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has  P*«-  ^6- 


foF  the  introduction,  from  the  Continent,  of  en  immense  num- 
ber of  instruments,  until  then  al- 
most unknown  in  England, 
described  a  vertical  clamp  woU 
adapted  for  the  support  of  small  tube 
retorts,  and  several  other  pieces  of 
apparatus. 

238.  I  have  oft«n  made  vertical 
eupports  of  the  form  of  fig.  136,  witli 
the  aid  of  the  tools  described  in  the 
section  upon  Miscellaneous  Opera- 
tiouH.  Two  slips  of  wood,  preferably 
of  a  bard  and  springy  kind,  are 
screwed  to  a  small  block,  e,  which 
keeps  them  apart,  and  thus  forms  , 
the  qoing.    A  screw,  <j  «,  Is  made  '[ 

upon  a  rod  (by  means  of  a  screw- 

cutt«r);  it  is  fixed  at  d  by  means  ~ 

of  a  jon,  and  passes  loosely  throngh  the  other  slip.  A  female 
screw  is  cut  in  a  block  of  wood,  «, 
which  has  two  projecting  pieces 
to  asmst  in  turning  it.  On  screw- 
ing up  tbe  block,  e,  against  the 
slip,  b,  the  two  are  brought  into 
contact.  The  instmmratt  to  be  sup- 
ported is  held  between  two  peces  of 
cork  glued  on  at  a  and  h.  Tbe  whole 
is  then  cemented  into  a  mortise  in 
the  foot,  /,  which  is  loaded  with  lead, 
lAmp-famoces  are  also  very  con- 
venient for  supporting  retorts,  &c. 
in  small  distillations:  they  bavo 
already  been  described  (§§  42  and  231). 

239.  Supports  for  hurttU*. — These  valuable  instruments  are 
supported  in  a  rertical  position,  by  means  of  a  socket  made  in  a 
block  of  wood.    Sinks'  alkalimeter,  which  is  far  better  and  less 
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fragile  than  Quy-Loseac'e,  is,  from  its  eunple  form,  capable  of 
being  eapported  b;  a  drcular  tabe  of  wood  with  a  foot. 

240.  Snpport*  for  ga»  tipparatiu. — ^The  apparatus  used  in  ms- 
nipnlations  connected  with  gases,  is  genendlf  somewhat  more 
complex  dian  the  other  kinds;  and  not  onfrequentty  several 
supports  of  different  kinds  are  required  in  <me  arrangement,  as 
inflg.  137,  in  which  the  operation  of  c<^eoting  a  gas  orer  mercury 
Pig.  187. 


is  represented,  and  where,  &om  the  weight  of  metsl,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  supports  of  considerable  strength.     The  gas  jar 

Fig.  138. 


is  held  by  one  of  Gabn's  cyUnder-faolders,  an  excdlent  con- 
trivance, tho  structure  of  which  b  seen  by  rofbrenoe  \o  fig.  138. 
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A  block  of  wood,  a,  having  a  rod,  e,  to  enable  it  to  slide  in  a 
hole  formed  in  a  block,  as  at  k,  fig.  132,  has  a  sHt  cut  in  it  to 
enable  a  broad  silk  ribbon,  d,  to  pass  through,  which  is  then 
fikstened  by  one  end  to  a  slit  in  the  conical  ping,  h,  which  is  re- 
presented again  at  6',  to  show  the  position  of  the  sHt ;  the  other 
end  of  the  ribbon  passes  ronnd  the  end  of  the  block,  and  is  £Eist- 
ened  to  the  other  side.  The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is 
observable  from  fig.  139,  where  it  is  seen  from  above.    By  twist- 


Fig.  189. 


ing  the  plug,  the  ribbon  is  tightened  round  the  cylinder,  and  the 
conical  form  of  the  plug  enables  it  to  be  fibbed  by  a  slight  pressure 
downwards  after  the  ribbon  is  tightened. 

241.  The  flask  in  fig.  137  is  secured  by  a  dip,  and  the  lamp  is 
seen  to  be  supported  by  the  table,  fig.  128. 

The  rod  on  which  the  Gahn's  holder  is  fixed,  is  sometimes 
clamped  to  the  edge  of  the  mercurial  or  pneumatic  trough. 

242.  In  gas  experiments,  as  in  many  others,  wooden  blocks 
are  often  of  great  service  for  raising  and  lowering  apparatus  to 
different  heights;  they  should  be  about  4  or  5  inches  square, 
and  may  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  in  thickness. 

243.  U-shaped  chloride-of-caldum  tubes  are  generally  lied  by 
string  to  a  wooden  support,  but  preferable  methods  wiU  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 

244.  The  U-shaped  desiccating  tubes,  with  a  conducting  tube 
at  bottom,  much  used  lately  for  drying  gases,  by  passing  them 
over  fragments  of  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  are  con- 
veniently supported  against  a  board  by  means  of  wires  passing 
through  the  wood  and  round  the  tube,  a  piece  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc  intervening. 

245.  The  apparatus  used  in  experiments  on  the  solution  of 
bodies  requires  no  special  supports,  the  appliances  already  men- 
tioned being  capable  of  meeting  all  ordinary  cases. 
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246.  As  exceedingly  nsefol  support  far  U-tabes,  and  many 
other  kinds  of  apparatos,  is  represented  in  %.  140.  It  merely 
conusts   of  a  frame-  Pig.  140. 

work  of  wood,  to  which    Q 
the  TJ-tnhea  are  aus- 
pended  by  atrii^  at- 
tached to  nails  or  p^s. 

247.  Support  far 
themumteter  and  vo- 
powr  ~  fiatJe. —  In  ta- 
king Uie  densities  of 
Ti^orB,  I  have  some- 
times  constructed  the 
arm  for  sapporting  the  thermometer  and  vapour-flask  (see  §  131) 
of  the  form  of  flg.  141.  No  difflcolty  will  be  found  in  making  it. 
It  brepresentedtumedaidewaysjtoshowthe  position  of  the  BcrewB, 
&o.    It  is  jointed  at  a,  to  allow  of  its  being  rtused  or  depressed 

Pig.  141. 


o^^ 


to  any  angle,  and  may  be  fixed  tight  in  its  position  by  the  screw, 
b  e,  which  posses  smoothly  through  at  the  upper  side,  and  has 
the  screw  cut  upon  its  lower  portion.  A  square  hole  b  mortised 
at  d,  containing  two  pieces  of  cork,  one  of  which,  e,  is  moveable, 
and  serves,  by  tuniing  the  screw,  /,  ts  iix  the  thermometer.  The 
rod  supporting  the  cage  which  holds  the  ^vpour-flesk  passes 
through  the  aperture,  g,  and  is  held  in  the  desired  position 
by  means  of  the  screw,  h.  The  hole,  i,  enables  the  arm  to  slide 
upon  a  retort-stand,  and  it  may  be  arrested  by  the  screw,  le,  at 
the  proper  height. 
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SECTION  XIV. 

DISINTEaBATION,   ftc. 

248.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  attraction  of  aggre- 
gation is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  chemical  action,  and  that 
the  further  the  particles  of  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other, 
the  more  freely  and  easUy  are  they  attacked  by  chemical  re- 
agents ;  it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  any  means  enabling  the 
chemist,  to  effect  the  disintegration  of  bodies,  should  be  tho- 
roughly finTniliftr  to  him. 

There  are  many  methods  by  which  solid  bodies  may  be  reduced 
to  powder,  but  only  a  limited  number  of  them  are  capable  of  being 
used  in  researches ;  this  arises  from  the  fiact  that  there  are  but 
few  processes  possessing  the  necessary  but  somewhat  incompatible 
qualifications  of  not  only  pulverizing  substances,  but  at  the  same 
time  preserving  their  purity.  The  ordinary  operations  of  grind- 
ing by  means  of  stones,  slabs  and  mullers,  nulls,  &c.,  will  not 
be  noticed  in  this  work,  as  they  are  almost  solely  applicable 
to  manufacturing  and  technical  pursuits ;  it  is  true  that  there 
are  occasions  on  which  the  scientific  chemist  is  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  their  assistance,  but  such  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence. 

249.  The  manner  of  proceeding  to  reduce  a  substance  to  a  fine 
state  of  division  necessarily  depends  upon  its  physical  characters ; 
for  example,  a  piece  of  chalk  and  an  ingot  of  silver  require  veiy 
different  kinds  of  procedure,  the  first  being  easily  brought  to  al- 
most any  degree  of  fineness  by  mere  trituration,  the  second  being 
only  procurable  in  a  pulverulent  form  by  precipitation  or  filing. 

250.  The  instruments  most  commonly  used  by  the  chemist  for 
the  purpose  are  the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  these  are  necessarily 
made  of  many  different  forms  and  varieties  of  material,  to  suit 
the  particular  cases  which  present  themselves.  Porcelain,  ^Lass, 
agate,  porphyry,  marble,  granite,  iron,  steel,  brass  and  bell-metal 
aU  being  in  use  for  various  puiposes,  but  only  four  of  them  are 
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employed  in  the  laboratory,  namely,  porcelain,  agate,  steel,  and 
iron.     Under  the  head  of  porcelain  is  of  course  included  the  ex- 
tremely yalnable  Wedgwood- ware  mortars  so  much  in  use.    It  is 
confiidered  unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  description  of  the  best  shape 
adapted  for  a  mortar,  because  those  last  alluded  to  are  generally, 
perhaps  always,  made  upon  an  unexceptionable  model,  and  the 
other  varieties  of  form  in  use  in  the  laboratory  are  all  appropriate 
in  certain  processes.     In  the  operation  of  pulyerization,  as  in 
most  others,  much  time  and  trouble  may  be  saved  by  a  syste- 
matic method  of  procedure,  and  an  equally  great  loss  incurred 
by  careless  manipulation.     Some  substances,  such  for  instance  as 
sugar,  when  touched  by  the  pestle,  fall  immediately  into  small 
fragments,  and  are  easily  reduced  into  fine  powder  by  a  grind- 
ing motion ;  others,  like  sulphuret  of  iron,  require  a  great  deal 
of  pounding,  and   some   care  is  necessary  to  prerent  disper- 
sion of  the  fragments ;  this  may  be  prevented  by  striking  with 
the  pestle  straight  down,   carefuUy  avoiding  lateral  blows,  it 
being  these  which  chiefly  cause  the  particles  to  fly  about. 
After  the  substance  has  become  tolerably  reduced,  it  is  better  to 
substitute  a  movement  between  that  of  a  blow  and  a  grind  for 
the  directly  downward  motion  of  the  pestle ;  this  is  effected  by 
grasping  the  handle  firmly  in  the  hand,  the  striking  portion  of 
the  pestle  pointing  somewhat  inwards,  and  then  striking  down- 
wards, drawing  the  pestle  towards  the  operator's  body;  when 
by  this  means  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  has  been  obtained, 
it  is  advisable   to  entirely   substitute   trituration  for  blows, 
the  pestle  travelling  in  turn  over  the  whole  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  inside  of  the  mortar.     Where  the  matter  adheres 
to  the  inside,  it  must  be  scraped  down  towards  the  centre  with 
a  spatula.     It  is  necessary  to  have  only  a  moderate  quantity  in 
the  mortar  at  once,  as,  otherwise,  the  fragments  are  protected 
by  each  other  from  the  action  of  the  pestle.     K  the  contact  of 
organic  matter  is  unimportant,  it  is  convenient,  and  assists  the 
operation,  to  sift  the  matter  as  &st  as  it  is  pounded,  and  return 
the  fragments  which  are  too  large  to  pass  through  the  sieve  into 
the  mortar  to  be  repulverized. 
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A  good  method  of  siftmg  small  quantitieB  of  matter  where 
sieves  would  be  inapplicable^  is  to  put  the  powder  into  a  piece 
of  muslin  of  the  proper  fineness,  and  gathering  up  the  ends,  to 
strike  the  end  of  the  pestle  gently  with  the  bag  thus  formed,  over 
a  sheet  of  paper,  of  course  avoiding  a  draught,  if  the  powder,  from 
its  small  density,  is  liable  to  be  blown  away. 

251.  It  is  always  best  to  have  the  pestle  formed  out  of  one 
piece  of  porcelain,  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  cementing  a  wooden 
handle  into  a  Wedgwood  foot.  If  the  pestle  is  used  for  pul- 
veriziQg  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead  this  is  indispensable, 
as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  prevent  fragments  of  the  cement 
being  projected  into  the  mortar. 

252.  It  is  importout  to  ascertain  the  soundness  of  the  material 
of  which  the  mortars  are  made  before  using  them,  as  a  bad  one 
is  worse  than  useless,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  serious  errors. 
One  of  the  worst  faults  is  porosity ;  if  sulphuric  add  be  put  into 
a  mortar  and  left  for  some  hours,  it  ought  to  be  immediately 
and  thoroughly  removed  by  merely  rinsing  with  cold  water ;  if, 
moreover,  any  colouring  matter  be  left  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  same  ought  in  general  to  be  the  case.  Some  unglazed  mortars, 
however,  although  in  other  respects  excellent,  have  a  tendency  to 
slightly  retain  colouring  matters  with  great  obstinacy,  while  adds 
or  other  fluids  do  not  appear  to  be  absorbed.  It  is  essential  that 
the  mortars  should  be  sufficiently  hard  to  allow  of  substances  of 
considerable  hardness  being  pulverized  without  injury.  It  is 
sometimes  foimd  that  the  pestles  and  mortars,  although  purchased 
together,  are  not  of  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  very  hard  mor- 
tars being  sometimes  accompanied  by  worthless  pestles,  and  vice 
versd ;  where  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to  throw  away  the  im- 
perfect instrument  than  to  run  the  risk  of  causing  the  failure  of 
an  experiment  by  retaining  it  in  the  laboratory. 

253.  When  a  good  instrument  has  been  procured,  every  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  preserve  it.  Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
are  to  be  avoided ;  many  mortars  have  been  destroyed  through 
careless  persons  mixing  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  them,  or 
plunging  them  into  boiling  water  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing. 
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ImpuritieB  may  be  removed  from  mortars  by  rabbing  in  them  a 
little  Band  saturated  with  a  strong  add  or  alkali,  as  the  case  may 
be;  it  is  seldom  that  any  dirt  is  fonnd  to  resist  the  action  of 
nitric  or  sulphnric  acids  or  caustic  potash.  With  the  same  view, 
namely,  to  prevent  destruction  of  a  good  mortar,  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  unnecessarily  hard  blows  being  used  in  pul- 
yeiizing ;  moreover,  where  it  is  essential  to  warm  the  mortar,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  comminution  of  very  deliquescent  substances, 
it  ought  to  be  done  very  gradually  (such  as  by  letting  it  remain 
for  some  hours  in  the  warm  closet)  before  attempting  to  make 
it  hot. 

254.  The  operator  cannot  be  too  strongly  cautioned  against 
pulverizing  a  chemical  mixture  with  the  properties  of  which 
he  is  unacquainted ;  this  especially  applies  to  anything  in  which 
chlorate  of  potash  enters  as  an  ingredient,  several  learM  accidents 
having  occurred  in  this  manner. 

255.  It  has  been  said  that  some  kinds  of  unglased  mortars 
retain  colouring  matters  with  obstinacy ;  it  must  not  be  inferred 
therefore  that  glazed  mortars  are  the  best ;  on  the  contrary,  and 
even  where  the  glaze  exists,  it  is  only  for  a  short  time,  as  the 
attrition  from  use  soon  removes  it,  and,  in  &ct,  a  glaze  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  use  of  a  mortar,  its  polish  enabling  the  substance 
to  slide  over  its  sur&ce  without  meeting  with  the  proper  degree 
of  attrition. 

256.  It  often  happens,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  refrac- 
tory silicates  for  analysis,  that  substances  are  to  be  reduced  to  an 
extreme  state  of  division ;  it  is  then  generally  best  to  commence 
by  reducing  the  mineral  to  coarse  fragments,  by  first  heating  it 
to  redness  and  then  quenching  it  in  water ;  this  fills  the  mineral 
with  innumerable  fissures,  which  greatly  assist  the  frurther  pro- 
gress of  the  disintegration.  It  must  not  however  be  assumed 
that  this  is  invariably  a  correct  mode  of  operating,  because  there 
are  instances  where  such  a  procedure  would  destroy  the  possibility 
of  obtaining  an  accurate  result. 

257.  A  very  good  general  method  of  reducing  hard  substances 
into  moderate-sized  fragments,  cither  after  heating  to  redness  and 
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then  quenching  or  otherwise,  is  to  wrap  the  mass  in  a  few  folds 
of  paper,  and  holding  it  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  one 
hand  on  the  anyil,  to  give  it  a  few  smart  blows  with  a  hammer 
more  or  less  heavy,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  substance. 
Some  bodies,  as  the  phosphuret  of  rhodium,  are  very  difficult  to 
reduce  to  fragments  even  by  this  method,  and  are  perhaps  best 
broken  in  the  diamond  mortar  to  be  described  presently.  After 
breaking  the  mineral  to  moderate-sized  fragments,  it  may  generally 
be  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  an  ordinary  Wedgwood  or 
Meissen  porcelain  mortar,  and  be  finished  by  long  trituration  in 
the  one  of  agate. 

258.  These  last-named  instruments  are  absolutely  indispen- 
sable in  the  laboratory.  The  demand  for  them  having  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years,  they  may  be  procured  at  very 
low  prices,  and  are  therefore  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  who 
study  the  science  to  any  extent.  They  are  only  available  for  tri- 
turation, having  generally  more  or  less  fissures,  which  weaken 
them  so  much  as  to  cause  them  to  fly  to  pieces  with  a  smart 
blow.  They  are,  however,  excessively  hard,  and  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  the  nature  of  any  matter  introduced 
may  be  known  and  estimated  accord- 
ingly. The  pestles  are  generally  incon- 
veniently short,  and  therefore  should  fit 
into  a  handle,  or  the  whole  arrangement 
may  be  made  as  in  fig.  142,  where  the 
mortar  is  fixed  and  the  handle  is  attached 
to  a  tube,  which,  from  the  mode  of  sup- 
porting it,  allows  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly 
fiEudlitates  the  working  of  the  instrument. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  agate  mortar  from 
its  shape  is  also  singularly  well  adapted 
for  the  pulverization  of  small  quantities  of 
valuable  substances  for  analy8is,and  should 
therefore  find  a  place  among  the  apparatus  for  organic  as  well  as 
inorganic  analysis ;  it  is  also  cleaned  with  extreme  feusility,  partly 
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in  oonseqnenoe  of  its  shape,  and  partly  from  the  perfect  absence 
of  porosity,  that  is  at  least  in  good  specimens,  for  some  agate 
mortars  contain  flaws  upon  ihe  basin ;  these  should  be  rejected. 
In  examining  them  they  should  be  held  against  the  light,  when 
many  imperfections  which  would  otherwise  pass  unnoticed  will 
become  visible ;  care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the 
lines  and  streaks  (almost  always  to  be  found  in  agate)  for  flaws. 

259.  One  of  the  great  uses  of  an  agate  mortar  is  in  qualitative 
blowpipe  analyses,  for  procuring  the  metallic  globules  formed  by 
exposure  of  oxides  with  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.  to  the  reducing 
flame ;  the  charcoal,  after  the  blowpipe  process  is  ended,  is  cut 
out  at  the  spot  where  tiie  action  took  place,  and  is  ground  in  the 
agate  mortar,  after  which  the  powder  is  carefully  washed  away, 
and  the  grinding  and  washing  continued,  sometimes  alternately 
and  sometimes  together,  until  nothing  remains  in  tiie  mortar  but 
the  deduced  metallic  globules,  which  may  generally  be  recognized 
by  their  physical  characters,  or,  if  not,  by  a  few  simple  tests. 
The  reason  why  only  an  agate  mortar  is  properly  applicable  in 
this  process,  is,  because  the  rough  sur&ce  of  an  ordinaiy  mortar 
would  almost  in&llibly  destroy  the  globules.  A  porcelain  capsule 
and  the  polished  end  of  a  porcelain  pestle  may  sometimes  be 
substituted  for  the  agate,  where  the  latter  is  not  to  be  procured. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  process  to  avoid  too  powerful  a 
strecun  of  water,  which  would  wash  away  the  globules  with  the 
charcoal.  Several  other  precautions  are  also  to  be  taken  at  times, 
which  belong  to  analytical  treatises,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
entered  upon  here. 

260.  An  iron  mortar  is  useM  for  many  purposes,  and  should 
therefore  find  a  place  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
pounding  the  hard  masses  of  fused  chromate  of  lead  and  sulphuret 
of  iron,  the  former  used  in  organic  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  in- 
organic analysis.  It  is  constantly  used,  moreover,  for  pounding 
marble  and  several  other  hard  substances. 

261.  The  student  should  endeavour  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  substances,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  perform  with  &cility  any  operations  of  solution  or  dis- 
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Fig.  148. 


integration  that  may  be  required,  it  being  well  known  that  dif- 
ferent bodies  require  very  different  methods  of  ledacing  them  to 
powder;  for  example,  camphor  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  sub- 
stance to  reduce  to  fine  powder  js^r  sty  but  if  it  be  moistened  with 
alcohol,  it  is  readily  obtained  in  the  required  state.  Chloride 
of  ammonium  is  extremely  tough  if  struck  at  right  angles  to  the 
grain,  but  if  the  blows  are  given  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres 
it  yields  readily. 

2%2.  Metallic  gold  may  be  obtained  in  powder  by  several 
chemical  and  mechanical  methods :  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  or  by  oxalic 
add,  or  it  may  be  ground  with  honey  to  a  paste,  and  the  honey 
may  afterwards  be  removed  by  water.  Tin  and  lead  may  con- 
venientiy  be  pulverized  by  melting  them  and  pouring  into  a  wooden 
box,  which  is  to  be  vigorously  agitated  as  rapidly  as 
possible  after  the  introduction  of  the  fluid  metal. 

263.  Before  levigating  hard  minerals,  it  is  usual 
to  reduce  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  fineness  in 
the  diamond  mortar  (fig.  143),  consisting  of  three 
pieces,  a,  6,  and  e;  the  pestie,  e,  fits  into  6  very 
accurately,  so  that  no  particles  can  be  lost  by  di- 
spersion, and  6  in  its  turn  fits  into  a,  which  serves 
as  a  foot  and  steadies  the  whole.  When  the 
mineral  is  inserted  into  the  cavity  of  6,  the  pestie 
is  put  into  its  place  and  struck  smartiy  with  a 
hammer,  until  it  is  found  that  the  mineral  has 
yielded,  which  it  invariably  does  if  the  hammer  ^ 
is  wielded  properly.  Although  the  instrument  is 
constructed  of  the  finest  and  hardest  steel,  it  is 
generally  found  that  more  or  less  has  been  abraded, 
and  this  must  either  be  allowed  for  or  removed, 
according  to  circumstances;  generally  the  latter, 
it  being  usual  to  digest  the  assay  in  weak  hydro- 
chloric add  to  remove  the  steel. 
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SECTION  XV. 

CBUCIBIiES  AND  0PEEATI0H8  AT  HiaH 

TEMPERATUBES. 

264.  Crucibles  are  generally  used  for  ezpeiiments  which  re- 
quire very  high  temperatures,  and  are  made  of  many  different 
materialB,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended. 
Those  of  day  are  commonly  used  in  laboratories,  and  are  convenient 
if  the  operations  are  not  of  great  delicacy,  and  the  material  to  be 
heated  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  contact  of  the  matter  of 
which  the  vessel  is  composed.  For  the  fusion  and  reduction  of 
metals,  and  the  preparation  of  many  chemical  compounds,  they  are 
invaluable,  and  it  becomes  important  therefore  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  various  kinds  in  general  use,  in  order  to 
enable  us  to  make  a  selection  of  the  best  adapted  for  any  operation 
which  may  present  itself. 

265.  Ciymish  crueibh$  are  very  refractory,  and  if  treated  well, 
may  be  used  for  the  same  kind  of  operation  several  times  in  suc- 
cession without  cracking,  especially  if  they  are  recharged  before 
cooling;  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  fdsion  of  alloys,  melting 
and  reduction  of  gold  and  silver,  frision  of  chromate  of  lead,  igni- 
tion of  oxide  of  copper,  &c. ;  and,  moreover,  they  have  the  con- 
venience of  covers,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Hessian  crucibles, 
which  in  many  respects  have  much  resemblance  in  properties ; 
the  latter,  however,  are  triangular,  while  the  Cornish  are  round. 

266.  Ordinary  English  crucibles  may  be  obtained  of  several 
shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  to 
be  used;  figs.  144, 145,  and  146  give  an  idea  of  their  general 
appearance.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  made  both  triangular 
and  round,  besides  the  egg-shaped  vessel,  fig.  147,  generally 
known  as  a  ''  skittle-pot." 

For  ordinaiy  frudons  the  triangular  crucible  is  convenient, 
and  affords  considerable  facilities  for  pouring  the  melted  metal 
from  the  angles  into  small  moulds  or  other  positions.    They  aU 
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have  oovew.      The  skittle-potfl  are  particulariy  convenient  in 
Pig.lM. 


Fig.  147. 
F1K.1M.  Fig.  146. 


▼ 


some  oporationB,  from  the  facility  with  which  rednoed  and  melted 
globules  descend  and  form  a  button  at  the  bottom ;  they  are, 
moreover,  useful  tor  charring  animal  and  vegetable  subetances 
without  access  of  sir,  and  in  some  metallic  Audons.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  most  kinds  of  Kngliali  cmdbles,  except 
the  Cornish  and  London,  are  not  only-  friable  at  very  high  tem- 
peratures, but  are  peculiarly  liable  to  cradk  if  suddenly  heated 
or  cooled,  and  should  therefore  be  wanned  through  before  being 
placed  in  the  f^imace ;  and  when  the  operation  tor  which  they 
have  been  used  is  concluded,  they  should,  immediately  after  the 
contents  are  poured  out,  be  placed  among  the  hot  ashes  to  cool 
slowly.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  they  can  be  used  twice,  un- 
less it  i«  for  the  same  operation ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  usually  necessai;  to  recharge  them  before  the  temperature  has 
much  &llen,  and  even  then  they  often  crack  in  the  fire  on  the 
seotmd  heating ;  I  have  on  oocodons,  however,  fused  some  hnn- 
dred-wei^ts  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  only  a  few  lai^  crucibles, 
by  taking  the  precaution  not  only  to  refill  tliem  before  the  t«m- 
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peratnre  bad  mncli  fEdlen,  but  also  to  wann  tbe  cbaige  before 
insertiiig  it. 

267.  Hessian  erucihles.-^Theee  are  sold  in  nests,  and  in  mate- 
rial bave  mucb  resemblance  to  tbe  Comisb ;  tbey  are,  bowever, 
triangular,  and  are  more  neatly  made.  Tbey  witbstaad  a  very 
bigb  temperature,  and  if  warmed  before  insertion  in  tbe  fire,  are 
not  very  liable  to  crack* ;  tbey  bave  tbe  inconyenience  of  not 
being  provided  witb  coYors ;  tbis  may  be  obviated  by  using  an 
Englisb  cover,  or  by  inverting  one  of  tbe  same  kind  a  size  smaller 
inside  tbe  larger  one. 

268.  Blue  pots, — ^Tbese  crucibles,  wbicb  resemble  fig.  146  in 
appearance,  are  made  from  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  many  metallurgical  and  tecbnical 
operations,  but  their  composition  renders  tbcdr  use  in  cbemical 
experiments  very  limited ;  tbis  is  unfortunate,  as  tbey  are  not 
only  capable  of  resisting  very  bigb  temperatures,  but  are  also  less 
liable  to  crack  tiian  most  otbers.  Tbey  are  mucb  softer  tban 
ordinary  crucibles,  and  may  easily  be  sawn  and  drilled  so  as  to 
make  small  cbauffers  and  furnaces,  wbicb  are  extremely  neat  iii 
appearance,  and  retain  beat  a  long  time,  but  are  mucb  less  con- 
venient tban  tbe  small  iron  fiimaoe,  fig.  19,  in  practice,  from  tbe 
&ct  tbat  after  being  used  a  few  times  tbey  invariably  crack,  and 
tben  require  to  be  bound  round  with  wire  to  enable  them  to  be 
used ;  tbey  may  be  obtained  of  all  sizes,  from  an  ounce  to  2  or  3 
gallons  capacity. 

269.  Porcelain  crucibles. — ^Tbese  beauidfril  vessels  are  now 
made  in  Germany  and  France  of  the  most  exquisitely  white  thin 
and  hard  porcelain ;  tbey  are  to  be  procured  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  and  have  become  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  laboratory. 
They  do  not  crack  when  heated,  and  are  but  little  acted  on  by 

*  MitcheU,  *  Manual  of  Fractioal  Assaying,'  states  that  "  the  Hessian  pots 
are  worst  of  all  $  they  do  not  stand  the  least  change  of  temperature  withoiit 
oertain  fracture,  so  that  they  require  to  be  yery  carefoUy  used."  This  does 
not  accord  with  my  experience,  for  I  haye  used  the  same  Hessian  crucible 
for  Igniting  oxide  of  copper  to  distinct  redness  (preparatory  to  use  in  organic 
analysis)  a  dozen  or  more  times  in  succession  without  a  crack  occurring, 
and  without  taking  any  special  precautions. ' 
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even  the  mo0t  eneigetic  chemiGal  reagents ;  they  therefoie  com- 
municate no  impnrity  to  the  substances  which  are  being  examined 
in  them.  For  some  operations  they  supersede  platinnm,  particn- 
larly  in  the  ignilion  of  precipitates  of  the  more  redndble  me- 
tals, which  wonld  infallibly  destroy  a  platinnm  cmcible.  Their 
beaatifiil  whiteness  frequently  makes  them  eligible  instead  of 
test-glassesy  the  action  of  coloored  reagents  being  yeiy  often 
equally  well  observed  in  them  as  by  ordinary  transmitted  light. 
They  do  not  retain  colouring-matters,  and  are  not  porous. 
Their  covers  are  also  excellently  adapted  for  many  cases  of 
testing. 

270.  The  crudble  of  the  shape  represented  in 
the  margin  may  be  procured  of  any  size,  from  a 
few  drops  capacity  to  about  half  a  pint,  and  is 
very  well  adapted  for  the  ignition  of  predptates 
in  analysis,  especially  where  the  use  of  a  platinum 
vessel  is  inadmissible. 

271.  The  capsule,  fig.  149,  is  also  adapted  for  ignitions  and 


Fig.  149. 


Fig.  150. 


fusions,  but  is  more  appropriate  to  eva- 
porations and  crystallizations  on  the 
small  scale,  especially  those  in  organic 
research. 

272.  The  porcelain  digester,  as  it  is 
termed(fig.  150),wouldmore  properly  have 
been  described  in  the  section  on  Solution. 
It  is  an  admirably  useful  vessel  in  many 
experiments,  but  is  not,  I  think,  a  very 
general  favourite.  I  know  of  no  vessel 
better  adapted  for  sbw  evaporations  and 
other  operations  on  the  sand-bath ;  and 
I  have  had  some  g^ass  ones  made,  which 
are  excellent  for  many  purposes,  and  are 
particularly  convenient  from  the  fecility 
with  which  they  may  be  cleaned. 

273.  Small  porcelain  capsules  of  the  shapes  seen  in  figs.  151, 152 
and  153,  but  of  laiger  sice,  may  be  obtained  of  extreme  thinness 
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and  lightaess,  and  are  better  for  the  ignition  of  chloride,  bromide, 
&c.  of  silver  than  any  other  yessels  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Fig.  151.  Fig.  152. 

Fig.  158. 


I  have  often  had  them  in  almost  every-day  use  for  months  for 
the  ignition  of  silver  and  platinnm  salts,  &c.,  and  have  found  them 
neither  vary  in  weight  nor  crack.  Those  which  are  unglazed 
on  the  bottom  part  of  the  outside,  may  very  conveniently  have 
their  weights  marked  upon  them  with  a  black-lead  pencil,  which 
will  remain  legible  for  some  little  time;  and  ink,  although  de- 
stroyed by  the  heat,  leaves  a  red  mark,  caused  by  the  iron  in  it, 
which  may  be  read  even  after  several  ignitions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  porcelain  capsules,  from  their 
small  conducting  power,  require  a  more  powerfdl  heat  to  raise 
their  contents  to  the  same  temperature  than  vessels  of  platinum. 

274.  PlaHnum  crucibles, — Perhaps  no  single  invention  has 
more  contributed  to  the  development  of  accurate  analysis  than  the 
discovery  of  the  method  of  constructing  platinum  vessels ;  their 
uses  are  almost  infinite,  and  the  platinum  crucible  has  become 
one  of  .the  most  indispensable  of  all  the  analyst's  instruments. 
They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ignition  of  precipitates  for 
analysis,  and  in  the  fusion  of  silicates  with  carbonated  alkalies  to 
render  them  soluble,  a  preliminary  step  to  their  analysis.  The 
shapes  of  the  vessels  that  may  be  used  for  these  purposes  are 
numerous,  but  the  most  ordinary  form  of  the  platinum  crucible  is 
that  represented  in  fig.  154.  The  lids  of  some  are,  pig.  154. 
however,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  O 
may,  when  separated  from  the  crucible,  be  used  as 
a  capsule  for  ignitions  and  evaporations  of  various 
kinds,  as  in  fig.  155. 

275.  Spoons  made  of  the  same  form  as  those 
alluded  to  in  the  section  on  Blowpipe  Apparatus,  but 
much  larger,  are  also  very  valuable  for  many  operations.    Platinum 
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capsules,  of  tlie  form  of  figs.  156  and  157,  are  also  extremely  con-* 
venient.      Platinum  crucibles  ore  absolutely        _,.      ^ 
unacted  on  by  carbonated  alkalies  at  a  high 
temperature,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
caustic  alkalies  are  substituted :  the  vessel  is 
then  liable  to  be  seriously  damaged. 

276.  In  the  ignition  of  platinum  salts  of  or- 
ganic bases,  in  order  to  establish  their  atomic 
weights,  &c.,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  porcelain  capsules,  for  by 

Fig.  156. 

Kg.  157. 


their  use  it  is  possible  to  obtainresults  of  equal  precidion,  without 
injury  to  the  valuable  platinum  crucible ;  for  when  this  operation 
is  performed  in  it,  the  spongy  platinum  formed  adheres  with 
tenacity,  and  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  It  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance to  observe  that  no  metallic  oxides  of  easy  reduction  are 
to  be  heated  with  filters,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  can  possibly 
introduce  free  carbon,  as  the  metal  will  imite  with  the  plRtinnn^ 
at  a  high  temperature,  and  the  capsule  will  probably  be  rendered 
useless. 

277.  It  is  convenient  to  have  counterpoises  made  of  lead  or 
other  metal  for  all  the  platinimi  vessels,  so  that  the  increase  may 
at  once  give  the  weight  of  the  precipitate  without  calculation. 
See  also  ante,  pp.  71  and  72. 

Platinum  capsules,  &c.  may  be  heated  in  many  ways,  which 
will  bo  seen  by  inspection  of  the  articles  on  Lamps  and  Fur- 
naces, where  the  methods  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are 
detailed. 

278.  When  used  in  furnaces,  they  must  be  protected  by  being 
placed  within  another  crucible  of  clay,  as  otherwise  they  would 
be  infallibly  destroyed  by  the  slag,  and  also  by  the  vapours 
containing    sulphur,  which  invariably  exist   in  furnaces.    It 
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has  been  said  that  cracibles,  &c.  are  never  to  be  weighed  in  a 
heated  state,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  a  substance  is  to 
be  estimated  which  rapidly  increases  in  weight  even  in  a  covered 
cmcibley  for  their  lids  seldom  fit  very  accurately  after  they  hav6 
been  much  used.  In  these  cases  it  is  usual  to  place  the  hot 
crucible  or  a  wire  triangle  over  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  add  under  a 
beU-jar,  which  mode  of  proceeding  e£EectuaIly  prevents  all  access 
of  moisture,  and  also  retards  the  cooling ;  but  where  it  is  desired 
to  proceed  rapidly,  any  delay  like  this  is  a  source  of  some  annoy- 
ance ;  I  have  therefore  been  in  the  habit  of  placing  the  hot  cru- 
cible upon  a  clean  steel  anvil  which,  from  its  size  and  conducting 
power,  renders  it  perfectly  cold  in  a  space  of  time  so  short 
that  few  substances  would  absorb  moisture  during  the  operation ; 
where,  however,  this  is  not  practicable  the  first  method  must 
be  adopted  (§  84.) 

Where  silicates  have  been  fused  in  platinum  vessels  with  car- 
bonated alkalies,  it  is  usual  to  extract  their  contents  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  order  to  bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  analysis ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  silicate  contained  cer- 
tain peroxides,  chlorine  will  be  liberated  during  the  solution  of 
the  fused  mass  in  the  acid,  which  will  act  upon  the  crucible,  and 
not  only  injure  it,  but  introduce  platinum  into  the  analysis. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  crucible  must  be  boiled  with  wdter 
until  the  contents  are  sufficiently  softened  to  allow  of  removal, 
and  when  the  whole  has  been  removed,  and  transferred  to  a 
beaker,  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  poured  on  and  digested  with  it 
until  the  required  result  is  obtained. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when  an  acid  is  added  to  the 
contexts  of  the  crucible  after  a  frision  with  alkaline  carbonates, 
a  violent  effervescence  will  take  place  unless  it  is  added  by  small 
portions,  and  even  then  danger  is  incurred  of  loss  of  SubstMce. 
During  the  effervescence,  it  is  proper  therefor^  td  place  a  cap- 
sule over  the  beaker,  which  will  prevent  the  esclipe  of  the  par- 
tides  of  liquid  thrown  up,  as  they  will  strike  upon  the  convex 
sur&ce,  and  trickling  down,  will  fidl  back ;  after' the  effervescence 
has  ceased,  however,  the  bottom  of  the  capsule  must  b6  wiEushed 
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by  a  stream  of  water  from  the  washing-bottle  (§  200),  the  liquid 
being  allowed  to  drop  into  the  beaker  with  the  rest. 

279.  Gold  cnicibles  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  many  opera- 
tions, from  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  bear  the  action  of 
alkalies ;  but  they  are  oomparatiyely  fdsible,  and  from  their  value, 
of  course  require  proportionate  care. 

280.  Silver  crucibles  are  much  used  for  fiisions  with  caustic 
alkalies,  as  they  are  far  less  acted  on  by  them  than  platinum ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid, 
even  when  very  dilute,  are  very  fusible,  and  in  general  are  more 
easily  destroyed  than  platinum  or  gold  crucibles. 

281 .  Iron  crucibles  are  sometimes  to  be  obtained,  and  for  some 
purposes  are  extremely  convenient ;  but  their  use  is  limited,  and 
they  do  not  therefore  demand  any  special  notice.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  those  made  of  copper ;  it  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  if  WOhler's  new  process  for  preparing  pure  potash 
from  the  nitrate,  is  found  practically  convenient,  it  will  cause  them 
to  be  more  extensively  employed  than  they  have  been  hitherto. 

282.  Oeneral  remarks  an  crucible  aperoHans, — Crucibles  at  high 
temperatures  are  handled  by  means  of  tongs  of  various  shapes 
and  mzes,  according  to  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  vessels  to 
be  lifted.  When  large  and  heavy,  they  are  to  be  lifted  out  of  the 
fire  with  strong  ring-tongs.  The  latter  are  almost  indispensable 
in  these  operations,  because  if  straight  ones  were  used  they  would 
break  a  piece  out  of  the  edge,  and  perhaps  be  the  cause  of  serious 
accidents. 

283.  Small  platinum  and  porcelain  crucibles  are  handled  by 
means  of  the  tongs  represented  in  the  figs.  158  and  159. 

It  IB  very  important  to  see  that  the  anvil  or  other  place  upon 
which  the  platinum  crucible  is  placed  to  cool,  is  free  from  dirt  or 
fragments  of  readily  fusible  metals ;  as,  if  the  former  adhered  to 
the  crucible,  an  error  would  be  introduced  into  the  weighings, 
and  if  the  latter,  the  vessel  would  stand  a  great  chance  of  being 
destroyed. 

284.  Most  persons  commencing  eiqpeximents  at  high  tem- 
peratures, raise  the  heat  too  much ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  for  the 
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student  to  make  himself  fGuniliar  with  the  nature  of  the  yarious 
terms  used  to  express  roughly  the  intensities  of  the  tempera- 
Fig.  158. 


Fig.  169. 


tores  of  fdmaces.  The  expressions  alluded  to  are  generally 
known  as  dull  red,  cherry-red,  yellow,  bright  yellow,  white, 
and  blue  heat*;  these  distinctions  are  generally  sufficient  to 
enable  the  experimenter  to  apply  the  proper  degree  to  his  cru- 
cible in  the  present  state  of  the  science.  Undoubtedly  the  time 
is  approaching  when  terms  so  loose  as  these  will  be  quite  inade- 
quate to  express  the  gradations  of  temperature  adapted  to  re- 
fined processes,  but  for  the  present  they  suffice,  it  being  a  very 
rare  occurrence  to  resort  to  the  indications  of  the  pyrometer, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fusing-points  of  metals 
and  other  substances  which  require  a  very  high  temperature  for 
fusion. 

285.  Charcoal  crucibles  were  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  older 
chemists  for  experiments  of  reduction ;  they  fell,  however,  into 
disuse,  until  the  employment  of  them  was  revived  by  M.  Deville. 

•  This  term,  hlnte  heat,  is  employed  by  M.  Sainte-CIaire  Derille  as  indi- 
oatire  of  the  highest  temperature  obtainable  in  furnaces ;  it  was  also  used 
long  ago  hy  Faraday. 
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Two  ways  of  tnalnTig  them  are  adopted :  the  first  and  more  ancient, 
consists  in  taking  a  piece  of  fine  hard  charcoal  and  modelling  it  to 
fit  the  inside  of  a  clay  crucible ;  a  hole  is  then  bored  in  the  ehar- 
coal  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  subject  of  experiment,  and  a 
stopper  is  made  to  fit  it;  this  is  also  cut  out  of  another  piece  of 
charcoal.  When  used,  the  substance  is  placed  in  the  aperture,  and 
the  stopper  inserted ;  the  whole  is  then  placed  inside  the  clay  cru- 
cible, and  the  latter  has  a  cover  luted  to  it,  a  small  hole  being  left  for 
escape  of  gas.  The  next  method  is  much  simpler,  and  is  perhaps 
more  generally  useful :  a  quantity  of  charcoal  is  powdered  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  fineness,  and  after  being  moistened  with  weak 
glue  or  gum- water,  is  pressed  into  a  crucible  of  refiractory  day ; 
a  hole  is  then  made  in  the  charcoal  paste  by  pressing  in  it  the 
small  end  of  a  pestle ;  it  is  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  is 
then  ready  for  use*. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  ordinary  fbmaces  the  maximum  heat 
is  an  inch  or  two  above  the  bars ;  it  is  usual  therefore  to  sup- 
port the  crucible  to  be  heated,  upon  some  substance  equally  able 
to  stand  the  temperature  to  be  employed.  A  portion  of  an  old 
crucible,  or  a  fragment  of  brick,  is  generally  used.  The  fire 
must  be  built  round  the  crucible  with  great  care,  so  that  when  it 
falls,  as  the  combustion  proceeds,  the  position  of  the  vessel  may 
not  be  altered,  or  its  safety,  and  that  of  its  contents,  endan- 
gered. It  is  not  always  convenient  to  warm  the  crucible  previous 
to  the  operation  in  a  separate  furnace;  it  is  therefore  a  good 
plan  to  commence  building  up  the  fire  round  the  crucible-support 
with  a  few  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal,  and  then  continue  it 
with  cold  coke  in  small  pieces.  For  an  ordinary-sized  furnace, 
where  the  space  between  the  crucible  and  the  walls  all  round  is 
about  7^  inches,  the  fragments  should  not  much  exceed  the  size 
of  a  large  walnut ;  by  this  means  the  combustion  will  proceed  so 
gradually  that  the  crucible  will  run  but  small  danger  of  fracture 
during  the  heating.  When  the  whole  of  the  foel  has  acquired  a 
full  rod  heat,  if  it  be  gently  touched  with  a  rod,  it  will  sink  in 

*  For  another  kind  of  carbon  orudble^  see  Appendix,  on  the  "  Prodxustism 
of  High  Temperatures.*' 
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oonsequence  of  the  charcoal  on  which  it  rested  having  been  con-* 
BTuned;  more  fdel  must  now  be  added^  and  the  furnace,  if  its 
construction  will  admit  of  it,  should  be  Med  almost  to  the  top, 
or  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  is  practicable,  without  affecting  the 
firee  egpress  of  the  air  and  smoke  through  the  flue.     In  almost 
all  ordinary  cases,  the  operation  will  be  concluded  without  the 
addition  of  any  more  fiiel ;  but  where  the  experiment  requires 
the  protracted  application  of  a  yery  intense  heat,  more  will  be 
required,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  able  to  supply  it  from 
an  adjacent  stove,  kept  burning  merely  to  supply  the  one  where 
the  fusion,  &c.  is  proceeding,  a«,  if  cold  fdel  be  added,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace  wiU  Ml  considerably,  the  process  will 
be  proportionably  retarded,  and,  if  it  come  m  contact  with  the 
intensely  ignited  crucible,  a  fracture  will  probably  result.     For 
these  reasons,  it  is  fSu*  better  to  keep  on  adding  red-hot  coke  by 
small  portions  as  the  fuel  sinks,  so  that  the  crucible  shall  always 
remain  covered  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  inches  with  the  red-hot 
fuel.     In  protracted  experiments,  a  certain  quantity  of  slag  or 
dinker  fiedls  to  the  grating  and  closes  it  up,  thereby  materially 
retarding  the  operation  by  preventing  free  ingress  of  the  air ;  if 
this  be  neglected  for  a  short  time,  it  accumulates  so  much  that  it 
will  be  dangerous  to  attempt  its  removal  during  a  fusion,  as  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  do  so  without  disturbing  the 
crucible,  and  thereby  runniog  a  risk  of  losing  its  contents.     For 
the  same  reason,  if  any  considerable  number  of  experiments  in 
crucibles  at  very  high  temperatures  have  to  be  performed,  it 
is  proper  to  take  every  care  to  provide  the  best  coke,  and  to 
see  that  the  faniace  is  properly  freed  from  clinkers  every  time 
it  is  to  be  used.     The  tendency  of  some  metals  and  alloys  to 
absorb  silieium  at  these  temperatures,  must  not  be  overlooked 
in  operations  where  such  an  action  may  exert  on  injurious 
tendency. 

Sometimes  even  the  best  crucibles  will  open  and  discharge 
their  contents  into  the  fire  during  an  ignition,  especially  where 
fluxes  are  present;  it  is  therefore  good  poHcy  to  make  a  point 
of  having  the  crucible  well  luted  before  exposure  to  the  flre. 
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To  prepare  this  luting,  I  have  always  found  the  following  mode 
of  procedure  answer  extremely  well: — Sift  some  good  Stour- 
bridge clay  through  a  tolerably  fine  sieve  (about  twelve  holes  to 
the  inch),  and  let  it  be  thoroughly  beaten  in  a  mortar  with  some 
fresh  horse-dung  to  a  smooth  paste ;  pass  a  doth  slightly  wet 
over  the  crucible  so  as  to  damp  it,  and  apply  the  luting  with  a 
knifb  or  spatula;  let  it  be  neatly  and  evenly  appUed,  to  the 
depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  then  let  the  crucible  be  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  situation  until  thoroughly  dry,  and  when  this 
ifl  the  case,  any  cracks  which  have  appeared  are  to  be  made  good, 
and  after  being  dried  the  second  time  the  vessel  is  ready  for  U8e4 
The  same  mode  of  proceeding  answers  very  well  for  stoneware 
retorts  and  tubes. 

286.  Very  frequent  operations  in  laboratories  of  research 
are  the  ignition  of  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  fhsion  of  chro- 
mate  of  lead ;  when  these  are  performed,  extreme  care  is  re- 
quisite to  prevent  fragments  of  coke  or  coal,  or  even  the  smoke 
of  the  fiiinace,  finding  their  way  into  the  crucible.  It  is  best 
to  place  the  crucible  containing  the  material  on  the  top  of  the 
furnace  imtil  quite  hot,  and  during  this  preliminary  heating  to 
make  up  the  fire  with  coke,  so  that  it  may  be  quite  dear  and 
free  from  smoke ;  the  rings  (§  29)  may  then  be  removed  until  an 
aperture  is  obtained  rather  less  than  the  largest  part  of  the  cru- 
dble,  which  may  then  be  dropped  into  the  aperture,  it  being  sup- 
ported by  its  widest  part ;  it  will  soon  become  very  hot,  and  in  a 
fit  state  to  be  inserted  in  the  fire,  which  should  be  so  managed 
that  the  ftid  does  not  extend  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  crudble.  If  oxide  of  copper  which  has  been  used  is  beiDg 
Ignited,  after  treatment  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  reoxidixe  the 
reduced  metal,  it  may  be  lifted  out  of  the  fire  and  stirred  occa- 
sionally until  the  whole  has  acquired  a  dull  red  heat,  and  the 
nitrate  of  copper  become  perfectly  decomposed.  The  fusion  of 
the  chromate  of  lead  is  accelerated  by  stirring  now  and  then,  as 
otherwise  the  bottom  part  fiises  and  descends,  sometimes  leaving 
the  rest  above  it  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  crudble. 

287,  If  proper  care  be  taken,  earthen  crudbles  may  be  used 
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for  q>eration8  which  are  generally  supposed  to  he  necessarily  per- 
formed in  more  valnahle  vesseLs.  If  properly  freed  from  iron  and 
other  impnritieSy  chloride  of  calcium  may  he  prepared  of  the  purest 
white  in  ordinary  English  crucihles, 

288.  Porcelain  hasins  are  very  well  adapted  for  some  fusions, 
as  for  instance  the  white  chloride  of  one ;  the  fiiinaces,  figs.  1 
and  17,  are  conyenient  for  this  purpose ;  one  or  two  of  the  rings 
being  removed,  the  basin  containing  a  dense  solution  of  the 
purified  chloride  may  be  supported  upon  it,  care  being  taken  to 
exclude  dust  and  dirt:  this  method  is  far  more  efficacious  and 
economical  than  the  use  of  gas,  especially  where  large  quantities 
have  to  be  made. 

I  289.  In  ignitions  in  porcelain  and  platinum  crucibles  over  gas* 
and  spirit-lamps,  nrach  care  is  required  to  prevent  loss  of  the 
material.  Some  substances  decrepitate  violently  when  exposed 
to  heat ;  when  this  occurs,  the  lid  of  the  crucible  should  be  kept 
on.  The  decrepitation,  however,  may  sometimes  be  prevented 
by  finely  pulverizing  the  matter  to  be  ignited. 

290.  In  the  ignition  of  the  platinum  and  gold  salts  of  the  orga- 
nic alkaloids,  it  often  happens  that  the  metal  volatilizes  with  the 
vapours,  although  the  temperature  had  been  kept  below  redness 
until  the  organic  matters  were  destroyed.  It  is  necessary,  at  such 
times,  to  cover  the  salt  with  pure  dry  carbonate  of  soda ;  and,  after 
the  ignition,  to  wash  the  latter  away  on  a  filter ;  the  whole  is  then 
to  be  re-ignited  and  the  filter-ash  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the 
metal  obtained.  Where  the  salt  of  silver,  gold  or  platinum  is  diffi- 
cult to  bum,  which  very  seldom  happens,  it  is  sometimes  admissible 
to  drop  a  small  fragment  of  solid  and  extremely  pure  nitrate  of 
ammonia  into  the  crucible,  to  facilitate  combustion  of  the  carbon ; 
but  great  care  is  requisite  in  its  use,  to  avoid  a  deflagration  violent 
Plough  to  project  any  of  the  metal.  For  other  precautions  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  operations  of  this  class,  see  §§  90, 218,  &  276. 

291.  In  every  case  of  ignition  to  remove  carbon,  care  must  be 
taken  to  allow  air  to  enter  the  crucible,  and  this  may  be  doile  in 
several  ways,  the  most  eligible  of  which  have  been  already  described 
(§  86). 
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292.  The  method  of  oooling  a  platinam  crucible  with  rapidity 
haa  been  more  than  once  mentioned;  if,  however,  a  porcelain 
vessel  were  exposed  to  the  same  treatment,  its  fracture  would  be 
inevitable ;  when  it  is  desired,  therefore,  to  cool  it  as  quickly  as 
posfiible  without  danger  of  fracture,  it  may  be  placed  upon  a  piece 
of  wire-gauze,  supported  upon  a  capsule  or  other  convenient  sup-^ 
port ;  or,  if  its  contents  are  hygroscopic,  upon  a  triangle  over  a 
sur&oe  of  sulphuric  acid. 

293.  In  connexion  with  the  furnace  operations  with  crucibles 
at  high  temperatures,  there  are  a  few  precautions  which  must 
not  be  neglected.  If,  while  a  substance  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  it 
is  desired  to  add  more,  it  must  be  carefully  ascertained  that  no 
moisture  is  contained  in  it,  as  violent  and  dangerous  explosions, 
accompanied  with  projection  of  the  fused  matter,  may  be  the  re* 
suit.  It  is  often  convenient  to  remove  one  of  the  rings  (§  29) 
and  lay  a  plate  of  talc  upon  the  aperture,  to  enable  the  operator 
to  view  the  interior  of  the  furnace  and,  in  some  circumstances,  of 
the  crucible  also. 

294.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  melt  a  more  with  a  less  fusible 
substance,  as,  for  example,  in  the  preparation  of  brass,  the  less 
fusible  metal  is  invariably  to  be  melted  first,  then  the  other  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  weQ  stirred  together.  If,  in  the  example 
given,  the  zinc  were  first  fused,  and  the  copper  added,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  former  metal  would  be  oxidized  or  volatilized  before 
the  temperature  had  become  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  the  copper. 

295.  It  is  a  very  common  operation  in  laboratories  to  have  to 
reduce  the  silver,  gold,  and  platinimi  from  the  constantly  accu- 
mulating stock  of  precipitates  and  filter-papers.  It  is,  however, 
much  better  in  the  case  of  silver  to  keep  the  papers  separate  and 
heat  them  by  themselves,  as  if  the  mixture  of  solution  and  papers 
be  placed  in  a  basin  to  be  dried  down,  there  is  sometimes  a  for- 
mation of  some  explosive  compound,  apparently  derived  from  the 
mutual  action  of  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  sQver,  and  the  organic 
matter  of  the  paper,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  loss  by  projec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  platinimi,  the  whole  mixture  when  dry 
may  be  mixed  in  a  red-hot  crucible  with  nitre,  and  when  the 
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organic  matter  is  destroyed,  the  platinum  may  with  ease  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  residue.  With  the  gold  and  silyer  residaes,  the 
dried  mass  may  be  mixed  with  soda  and  borax,  and  be  exposed 
to  a  brilliant  yellow  heat  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  sUver  or  gold,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  obtained  in  a 
button. 

296.  Mr.  How  has  shown  that  much  trouble  may  be  caused 
by  the  silyer  and  platinum  washings  being  inadvertently  mixed,  as 
the  platinum  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  when  fused  with  silver.  If, 
however,  the  nitric  solution  containing  the  two  metals  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  fdsed,  water  will  separate  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  platinum  remaining  behind  insoluble ;  if  any  platinum 
still  adheres  to  the  silver,  the  latter  must  be  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  add. 

297.  It  is  becoming  a  common  operation  in  the  analysis  of 
inorganic  compounds  to 

effect  reductions  by  hy- 
drogen gas  in  porcelain  F 
crucibles ;  this  may  be 
performed  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  en- 
graving, fig.  160,  where 
the  tube,  a  a,  convey- 
ing dry  hydrogen,  passes  through  a  hole  in  a  platinum  lid  adapted 
to  a  porcelain  crucible,  Fig.  lei. 
and  descends  a  short 
distance  into  the  latter, 
which  may  be  support- 
ed upon  a  wire  triangle 
over  a  lamp.      It  is 
sometimes  possible  to  obtain  porcelain  covers  with  a  tube  of  the 
same  material,  made  in  one  piece,  as  seen  in  section,  fig.  161>  but 
they  are  rather  difficult  to  procure. 

298.  OperoHons  at  high  temperatures  in  tubes, — ^In  the  chemistry 
of  the  present  day  tubes  are  much  used  as  a  means  of  exposure  of 
substances  to  high  temperatures,  frequentiy  with  a  gas  of  some 
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kind  passmg  over  it.  The  piooeas  of  oiganic  analyaus  in  a  current 
of  osygen  may  be  instanced  as  an  example.  From  the  large 
sorfiice  which  is  by  this  means  of  operating  exposed  to  the  action 
of  gaseons  matter,  a  veiy  advantageous  mode  of  experimenting  is 
the  result,  and,  in  fEust,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  accurate 
experiments  in  modem  chemistry  are  thus  performed.  The 
material  of  which  tubes  are  made  for  this  purpose  is  generally 
glass,  as  it  is  easily  worked  to  different  shapes  to  suit  the  various 
purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  Earthen  tubes  are  worse 
than  useless  for  most  experiments  of  this  class,  and  those  made 
of  porcelain,  although  not  porous  like  those  last  named,  are  so 
extremely  liable  to  crack,  that  it  is  far  better  wherever  pos- 
sible to  use  glass,  the  only  drawback  being  its  fusibility;  the 
hard  Bohemian  glass  (of  which  the  combustion-tubes  for  organic 
analysis  are  made)  is,  however,  capable  of  withstanding  a  fdll 
red  heat  when  supported  as  in  a  liebig's  fomace,  and  is  there- 
fore sufficiently  refiractory  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

299.  Where  the  use  of  a  very  high  temperature  is  unavoid- 
able, gun-barrels  may  very  often  be  made  use  of,  and  it  will  be 
shown  &rther  on  that  they  are  well  adapted  Ibr  nitrogen  deter- 
minationB  by  Peligof  s  modification  of  the  method  of  Yarrentrapp 
and  Will,  where,  although  the  heat  required  is  not  very  great, 
it  is  seldom  possible  to  use  the  same  glass  tube  twice ;  and  as  in 
many  laboratories  it  is  common  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenized 
manures,  soils,  &c.  to  make  three  or  four  combustions  a-day,  the 
saving  of  tubes  becomes  worthy  of  attention.  A  good  gun-bairel 
may  be  used  for  nearly  a  hundred  analyses  before  being  destroyed. 
A  piece  of  iron  gas-pipe  may  often  be  employed  instead  of  a  gun- 
barrel,  and  for  some  kinds  of  reduction  experiments  answers  ex- 
tremely well.  Itis  often  advisable  to  protect  the  g^ass  tube  by  an 
outer  one  of  copper,  which  may  be  constructed  of  a  ribbon  of  the 
metal  the  same  length  as  the  tube,  or  a  little  shorter,  and  rather 
more  than  three  times  its  diameter ;  after  being  heated  to  dull 
redness  and  allowed  to  cool  to  anneal  and  render  it  easy  to 
work,  it  may  be  rolled  round  the  tube  with  the  hands,  a  small 
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piece  of  iron  or  copper  wire  being  twisted  rather  tightly  round 
either  end  to  keep  it  firmly  fixed. 

SCO.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  high  conducting  power 
of  an  exterior  tube  of  copper  when  applied  in  this  manner,  as, 
if  not  known  and  guarded  against,  it  would  sometimes  preju- 
dicially affect  the  results.  When  required  merely  aa  a  support, 
a  narrow  strip  of  metal  may  be  made  to  lie  upon  the  vertical 
supports  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  combustion-fumace, 
the  tube  resting  upon  it  being  thus  prevented  from  curvature 
when  softened  by  the  high  temperature. 

301.  Figure  7  on  page  14  represents  the  general  mode  of  pro* 
cedure  in  experiiments  where  a  gas  ia  to  be  passed  over  a  substance 
at  a  red  heat,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  or 
oxidized  copper  turnings  by  hydrogen.  The  piece  of  combustion- 
tubing,  a,  rests  upon  a  series  of  vertical  supports  intended  to  prevent 
flexure.  The  gas  evolved  from  an  apparatus  not  seen  in  the  figure, 
but  which  will  be  described  further  on,  passes  through  the  tube  6 
into  the  bottle  c,  filled  to  about  one-third  its  height  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  intended  to  absorb  the  moiature  with  which 
the  gas  is  saturated ;  from  thence  it  passes  through  d  into  the 
combustion-tube,  which  latter  is  closed  at  either  end  by  corks, 
e,  e,  fitted  with  tubes,  the  posterior  one  being  attached  by  means 
of  a  tube  of  caoutchouc  to  the  tube  d,  evolving  the  dry  gas. 
It  is  necessary  to  allow  the  gas  to  stream  rapidly  through  the 
apparatus  for  some  time  before  putting  the  red-hot  charcoal  in  the 
furnace,  in  order  that  the  atmospheric  air  may  be  perfectly  ex- 
pelled, as  otherwise  a  violent  explosion  will  occur,  and  of  course 
the  fragments  flying  about  are  liable  to  cause  serious  injury  to 
the  operator.  It  is  always  necessary  to  continue  the  stream  of 
gas  until  no  more  water  is  produced,  as  may  be  proved  by  none 
condensing  upon  a  cold  glass  plate  held  close  to  the  exit-tube, 
or,  in  general,  by  steam  ceasing  to  make  its  appearance.  In  all 
cases  it  is  better  to  continue  the  flow  of  gas  until  the  apparatus  is 
quite  cold,  when  the  tube  should  be  closely  corked  at  either  end, 
until  the  contents  are  wanted  for  use. 

302,  In  experiments  where  a  very  intense  heat  is  required. 
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it  is  necessary  to  Inte  the  tube,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed;  for  if  of  iron^  although  the 
temperature  may  be  fietr  short  of  the  pomt  of  fusion,  the  metal  is 
rapidly  oxidized  and  destroyed  when  exposed  to  a  current  of  air 
at  a  red  heat ;  the  same  applies  to  copper,  and  even  platinum  is 
injured  by  the  sulphurous  vapours  to  be  found  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  all  fdmaces.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  metal,  it  is 
essential  to  lute  the  tube  to  protect  it  fix)m  slag  and  the  ftisible 
impurities  abounding  in  fires  at  strong  heats. 

As  instances  of  some  interesting  fiimace-tube  experiments,  may 
be  mentioned  the  decomposition  of  water  by  metallic  iron,  the 
formation  of  the  same  by  passing  hydrogen  over  reducible  metallic 
oxides,  the  formation  of  the  beautifdl  sesquichloride  of  chromium 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture  containing  oxide  of  chro- 
mium and  charcoal,  Berzelius's  experiments  on  the  separation  of 
antimony,  arsenic  and  sulphur  from  minerals,  by  passing  chlorine 
over  them  at  high  temperatures,  the  conversion  of  toluidine  into 
aniline.  Captain  Beynold's  experiments  on  the  production  of  pro- 
pylene from  valerianic  add,  the  formation  of  the  anhydrous  chloride 
of  aluminium,  the  decomposition  of  some  oily  bases,  with  produc- 
tion of  others  having  the  power  of  giving  coloured  reactions,  &c. 

It  appears  from  some  experiments,  that  bodies  standing  high  in 
homologous  series  may,  by  passing  through  tubes  heated  to  mode- 
rately high  temperatures,  be  reduced  with  deposition  of  carbon 
and  evolution  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons  into  members  lower  down 
in  the  scale ;  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  a  careful  investigation 
of  these  decompositions  is  absolutely  certain  to  be  rewarded  by 
valuable  discoveries. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

PBESSXTBE-TUBE  OPEBATIOITS. 

303.  In  the  progress  of  modem  organic  chemistry  a  new  method 
of  manipulation  has  been  gradually  developed,  and  now  become 
very  generally  adopted  in  certain  trains  of  research.  It  consists 
in  exposing  substances  to  the  action  of  reagents  at  an  elcYated 
temperature  under  considerable  pressure.  The  reason  for  this 
procedure  is,  in  general,  that  the  reactions  sought  are  most  fre- 
quently sluggish  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  as  the  reagents 
used  are  often  volatile,  it  would  be  difficult  to  effect  the  intended 
change  by  mere  digestion  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  true  that 
an  apparatus  might  be  made,  by  means  of  which  substances 
could  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  volatile  reagents  at  temper- 
atures not  sufficiently  great  to  injure  corks,  but  then  it  would 
be  impossible  to  construct  it  so  as  to  withstand  a  veiy  power- 
ful  pressure;  now,  by  the  process  about  to  be  described,  this 
objection  is  removed,  and  any  temperature  or  pressure  may  be 
attained  short  of  that  capable  of  bursting  the  tube.  Before 
proceeding  to  describe  the  process,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
iodides  and  bromides  of  ethyl,  methyl  and  amyl  are  greatly  used  in 
experiments  of  this  description,  as  in  the  splendid  research  of 
Hofinann  on  the  bases  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  Frankland's  iso- 
lation of  the  hydrocarbons  forming  the  radicals  of  the  same 
series,  &c. 

304.  It  is  not  always  necessary  to  expose  the  pressure-tubes 
to  a  considerably  elevated  temperature,  that  of  212^  Fahr.  being 
sufficient  in  the  greater  number  of  instances ;  sometimes,  however, 
a  saline  solution  or  oil-bath  is  required  to  raise  the  heat  to  the 
required  degree,  but  then  the  tubes  should  be  of  greater  strength 
than  in  the  former  case.  It  is  generally  better  to  have  them 
of  rather  small  bore,  and  to  employ  a  greater  number,  than 
to  use  a  few  of  considerable  diameter,  as  the  former  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  greater  pressures.    To  construct  a  pressure- 
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tabe^  it  is  merelj  necessary  to  seal  one  end  and  to  keep  it  in  the 
blowpipe-flame,  tuning  it  round  oonstantly  until  it  has  become  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  other  parts.    It  is  now  to  be  ^.    .  ^^   * 
heated  strongly  about  12  or  14  inches  from  the  closed 
end,  and  dexterously  turned  in  the  flame  until  the  glass 
has  become  of  considerable  thickness ;  it  is  then  to  be 
drawn  out  until  of  the  form  seen  in  fig.  162. 

The  part  a  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  funnel,  and,  if 
the  liquid  to  be  introduced  is  poured  into  it  and  a  little 
air  expelled,  by  warming  e,  the  liquid  rushes  into  the 
tube  as  the  latter  cools  and  the  air  consequently  de- 
creases in  volume ;  by  repeating  this  two  or  three  times 
a  sufficient  quantity  will  have  been  introduced,  and  the 
tube  IS  then  to  be  closed  by  directing  a  blowpipe-flame 
upon  the  part  b.    It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  air  in  the  tube,  so  that  the  only  outward 
pressure,  on  exposure  of  the  tube  in  the  bath,  will  be 
caused  by  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  and  not  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  included  air.    This  is  readily  managed 
by  heating  the  liquid  until  it  boils,  and  sealing  the  tube 
before  the  vapour  has  condensed.     The  tube  is  now 
of  the  shape  seen  in  fig.  163,  and  this  is  a  better  form 
than  fig.  164,  because  it  admits  of  having  the  point 
broken  off,  and  then  being  used  again  and  again  until 
the  fine  tube  has  become  too  short.    No  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  the  tube  bursting  at  the  small  portion  if  moderate  care  be  used 
in  its  construction,  as  from  its  small  internal  diameter  it  is  capable 
of  withstanding  a  greater  pressure  than  the  large  one ;  never- 
theless, where  very  high  temperatures  are  to  be  applied,  it  is 
advisable  to  thicken  the  glass  of  the  larger  tube  at  the  point  where 
the  small  one  joins  on,  before  introducing  the  substance.    The 
tubes  are  now  to  be  labelled,  which  is  easily  done  by  tying  on  them 
small  pieces  of  zinc  with  the  name  of  the  contents  scratched  on, 
or  still  better,  written  on  the  dean  metal  with  a  quill-pen  dipped 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  the  latter  forming  an 
indelible  and  jet-bhick  stain  upon  the  zinc.    If  the  tubes  are  to 
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Fig.  164. 
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be  exposed  onlj  to  the  temperatuie  of  boiling  water  or  a  saline 

soIntLon,  they  may  generally  be  immersed  as  pig.  iea« 

they  are,  but  if  any  fear  of  their  bursting  is 

entertained,  they  may  have  a  piece  of  rag  tied 

round  them,  so  that  if  such  an  accident  shoold 

happen,  the  fragments  may  not  be  projeoted 

about,  or  the  others  in  the  bath  be  broken  by 

the  concussion.    It  is  extremely  convenient  to     / 

have  a  tin-plate  pieroed  with  holes  inserted  in 

the  bath,  so  that  the  tubes  may  be  supported 

vertically,  or,  if  this  is  not  used,  a  small  piece 

of  lead  may  be  enclosed  in  the  rag  used  to  cover 

the  tubes,  so  as  to  sink  them  in  the  bath. 

Where  high  temperatures  are  employed,  and, 

consequently,  the  pressures  become  very  great, 

it  is  advisable  to  introduce  the  tubes  into  a    I  \^ 

pistol-barrel  with  a  plug   capable  of  being 

screwed  in ;  a  piece  of  stout  iron  gas-pipe  an- 
swers very  well.  A  small  piece  of  tow  first 
being  thrust  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  tube  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, then  a  little  more  tow,  and,  finally,  the  plug  is  to  be 
screwed  in.  Where  an  oil-bath  is  required,  it  is  frequently  con- 
venient to  substitute  tallow,  as  it  is  not  so  liable  to  emit  unplea- 
sant vapours.  K  solutions  are  employed  as  the  media  for  ap- 
plying heat,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  bath  does  not 
boil  dry,  as  in  this  case  explosions  may  occur,  which,  if  not 
dangerous,  are  Hable  by  the  concussion  to  cause  injury  to  the 
neighbouiing  apparatus.  An  arrangement  upon  the  principle  of 
Qay-Lussac's  washing-bottle  (fig.  114),  may  be  employed  with 
much  advantage  to  keep  the  water  or  saline  solution  of  the  bath 
at  a  constant  level. 

Some  chemists  do  not  quite  immerse  the  tube  in  the  fluid,  but 

allow  the  upper  portion  to  project,  so  that  a  species  of  cohobation 

is  continually  going  on ;  this  is,  however,  not  so  rapid  a  method 

as  by  entirely  immersing  the  tube. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  time  of  exposure,  it 
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varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  less  to  a  fortnight  or  even 
three  weeks.  Where  ammonia  is  employed,  with  the  intention 
of  removing  its  replaceable  hydrogen,  and  substituting  some 
hydrocarbon  for  it,  the  volatile  alkali  must  invariably  be  em- 
ployed in  an  alcoholic  instead  of  an  aqueous  solution,  as  with  the 
latter  the  reaction  is  so  'sluggish,  that  after  a  week's  expo- 
sure, and  sometimes  even  much  longer,  less  effect  is  produced 
than  in  an  hour  or  two  with  the  alcoholic  ammonia.  This  arises 
from  the  reagents  being  soluble  in  alcohol  but  not  in  aqueous 
ammonia. 

305.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know  when  the  reaction  is  com- 
pleted, without  opening  the  tube  and  examining  the  contents ; 
but  a  shrewd  guess  may  frequently  be  given  from  the  appearance 
of  the  fluid  when  cold.  If,  for  instance,  the  ingredients  when 
introduced  are  entirely  fluid,  and  crystals  appear  on  cooling  the 
liquid,  after  an  exposure  of  moderate  duration,  it  is  advisable  to 
return  the  tube  for  a  short  time  to  the  bath,  and  observe  if  the 
quantity  appears  to  be  increased  on  a  second  inspection ;  if  this 
happens,  the  reaction  may  again  be  allowed  to  go  on,  imtil  no 
further  effect  is  produced. 

306.  It  is  better  to  permit  the  tube  to  cool  completely  before 
removing  the  rag,  and  to  avoid  incautious  handling,  or  even  a 
slight  blow,  especially  when  hot,  as  the  tube  sometimes  flies  to 
pieces  in  the  operator's  hands,  and  great  danger  is  incurred  of 
receiving  severe  injury. 

For  the  same  reason,  when  the  tube  is  to  be  opened,  the  rag 
is  only  to  be  removed  from  that  part  of  the  tube  where  the  flle- 
mark  is  to  be  made ;  and  even  then,  where  gases  are  evolved,  great 
care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  end  does  not  fly  off  with  violence. 
Where  the  gases  produced  are  to  be  examined  or  analysed,  the 
point  is  to  be  broken  off  under  mercury,  a  gas-jar  full  of  the 
same  metal  being  immediately  over  it,  so  that  the  gas  may  pass 
freely  into  it. 

307.  Where  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicals  are  made  to 
react  in  excess  on  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  is  usual,  when  the 
process  is  concluded,  to  distil  off  the  former  upon  a  water-bath 
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in  a  retort,  as  it  may,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  more,  be  used 
again  for  the  same  purpose. 

308.  As  the  pressure-tubes  are  generally  rather  troublesome 
to  dean,  it  is  better  to  preserve  them  if  the  same  operation  is 
to  be  repeated,  a  label  being  attached  to  assist  identification. 

309.  It  is  generally  unnecessary  to  Use  new  tubes,  unless  re- 
quired Y6iy  strong,  as,  with  the  aid  of  the  gas-blowpipe,  fig.  48, 
they  may  be  constructed  with  facility  from  the  necks  of  broken 
retorts,  which  should  always  be  preserved  for  this  and  other  pur- 
poses. Other  uses  of  broken  retort-necks,  &c.  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  proper  places. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tubes  should  always  be 
of  pretty  considerable  thickness,  and  that  test-tubes  from  their 
thinness  are  totally  unfitted  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  Mr. 
Squire,  in  his  investigation  of  capiylamine,  made  use  with  advan- 
tage of  soda-water  bottles,  well  corked  and  wired  down ;  what 
are  termed  carrara-water  bottles,  from  their  shape,  would  be 
more  generally  convenient,  and  probably  resist  a  greater  pressure. 
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SECTION  xvn. 

EYAPOBATIOV. 

310.  The  process  of  evaporation  is  one  constantly  employed 
in  the  laboratory :  its  object  is  to  separate  fluids  from  solids  by 
volatilization  of  the  former,  and  is  opposed  to  distillation,  from 
the  &ct  that  in  the  latter  operation  it  is  generally  the  fluid  which 
is  the  valuable  product,  whereas  in  evaporation  it  is  invariably 
the  solid  matter  which  it  is  sought  to  obtain. 

It  is  generally  a  very  easy  process ;  the  apparatus  is  com- 
monly of  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  kind,  but  there  are 
nevertheless  many  precautions  to  be  taken  with  which  it  is  essen- 
tial the  student  should  be  fiEtmiHar.  Evaporation  is  veiy  frequentiy 
the  first  step  in  crystallization,  but  as  the  latter  operation  is  of 
every-day  employment  in  aU  laboratories  and  in  all  kinds  of  re- 
searches, and  is  one  involving  some  detail,  it  wiU  have  a  section 
exclusively  devoted  to  it. 

311.  Evaporation  aver  naked  fire. — ^In  scientific  research,  it  is 
not  usual  to  trust  fluids  under  examination  in  porcelain  vessels 
over  the  naked  fire ;  it  is  true  that  with  care  most  porcelain  will 
endure  the  temperature  without  fracture,  but  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion than  can  generally  be  spared.  Moreover,  it  is  not  safe  to 
risk  contamination  with  the  smoke  and  dust  which  furnaces,  un- 
less managed  with  extreme  care,  are  liable  to  evolve.  For  these 
reasons,  evaporation  over  the  naked  ^le  \a  more  generally  re- 
sorted to  in  the  comparatively  rough  operations  of  technical  and 
manufacturing  chemistry. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  zings  of  the  furnaces 
(figs.  1  and  17)  are  well  adapted  to  support  basins  of  different 
sizes  over  the  ^le, 

312.  The  remarks  in  §  311  apply,  although  with  somewhat 
less  force,  to  exposure  of  evaporating  dishes  to  the  flame  of  a 
lamp;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  if  a  flame 
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pasBos  over  the  line  formed  by  tlie  height  of  the  fluid  in  the 
basin,  the  latter  will  be  fractured.  If,  therefore,  it  is  necee- 
saiy  to  expose  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel  over  a  kmp-flame 
without  the  intervention  of  sand  or  other  medinm,  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  actuid  contact  of  the  flame  vith  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  If,  fbr  the  flaek  supported  over  the  gas-fiimace  in 
fig.  28,  a  bann  be  substitated,  as  In  fig.  29,  a  very  effective  mode 
of  evaporation  is  obtained;  but,  neverthelees,  there  are  many 
analytical  operations  in  which  a  vide-moutbed  flask  like  that  in 
the  engraving  allnded  to,  may  be  uaed  witii  advantage  in  evapo- 
rating over  the  flame  of  a  gas-lamp. 

Where  rapidity  of  evaporation  is  the  chief  object,  as  in  eva- 
porating saline  liquids  to  dryness  to  obtain  the  solid  matter,  it  is 
of  course  desirable  that  the  vessel  selected  should  he  as  open  as 
possible,  to  enable  the  steam  to  escape  without  hindrance;  in 
these  cases,  the  basins  shown  in  fige.  105,  106,  and  167  are 

Fig.  I6fi. 


very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  They  should  be  of  the 
Bayeux  or  Meissen  ware,  both  of  which  are  extremely  thin  and 
tight,  and  are  therefore  well  adapted  to  withstand  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  Their  thinness,  however,  renders  great 
<%re  necessary  in  their  use,  eqteciaUy  in  stirring  the  pasty  mass 
which  is  generally  obtained  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  as 
if  the  stirring-rod  is  roughly  handled,  it  is  easy  to  push  it  throng 
the  bottom  of  the  basin. 

k2 
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313.  Almost  all  liquids  coataining  solid  matters  in  Bnq>eiudon 
emit  while  boiling,  small  drops,  which  are  thrown  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  the  greater  portion  of  these  £b11  back  into  the 
basin,  but  others  are  carried  over  and  become  lort;  this  ren- 
ders it  very  improper  to  let  liquids  in  basins  boil  where  the  solid 
matter  has  to  be  eetijnated  with  precision;  it  is  true,  that  by 
FSg.l6S. 


placing  another  basin  somewhat  lai^er,  over  the  one  containing 
the  boUing  flnid,  much  of  this  loss  is  avoided,  but  then  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  the  st«am  fbimed  condenses  upon  the  basin  used  as  a 
cover  and  foils  back,  thus  greatly  retarding  the  operation,  and 
making  it  &r  mora  convenient,  as  a  general  rule,  to  e^>oee  the 
basin  to  the  heat  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath.  In  fiict,  as  has 
been  previously  indicated,  evaporation  over  the  naked  &re  is 
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mora  adapted  to  the  copper  pans  of  the  pharmaceutifit  than  to 
the  porcelain  vessels  of  the  scientific  chemist.  Almost  all  saline 
fluids,  as  they  become  thick  and  pasty  by  evaporati<ai,  reqniro 
to  be  carefully  stiired,  to  assist  in  the  escape  of  the  vapour 
aiinng  from  them ;  if  this  precaution  be  not  attended  to,  violent 
bursts  of  steam  take  place,  which  ara  liable  to  give  rise  to  c<m- 
raderable  loss  of  material  by  projection,  and  even  to  cause  the 
fracture  of  the  vessel.     Not  only  does  stirring  prevent  this,  but  it 
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also  enables  the  operation  to  be  completed  in  a  much  less  time 
than  wonld  otherwise  be  necessary. 

314.  Evaporations  requiring  to  be  performed  without  loss^  as 
in  the  concentration  of  mineral  waters  or  the  estimation  of  their 
solid  contents^  are  best  performed  in  flasks  duiing  the  first  stage 
of  the  process^  that  is,  until  they  are  so  fsur  reduced  in  bulk  that 
they  may  be  transferred  to  an  evaporating  bean,  in  order  that 
the  operation  may  be  concluded  on  the  sand-bath.  The  evapo- 
rating basins  for  this  purpose  are  best  when  made  of  platinum  or 
silver.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  some  flasks  are  constructed 
of  such  bad  glass  that  they  yield  soluble  matters  with  consider- 
able facility  when  waters  are  boiled  in  them  for  a  long  time. 
When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  better  to  evaporate  the  liquid  in  por- 
celain basins  over  the  gas-furnace ;  it  is  not  generally  safe  to 
place  them  upon  the  sand-bath. 

315.  When  evaporations  are  to  be  conducted  in  flasks  until 
nearly  all  the  fluid  is  expelled,  or  if  any  e£fervescence  takes  pLac^ 
or  the  boiling  is  violent,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small  capsule 
placed  in  the  neck  of  the  flask,  to  avoid  loss  of  solid  matters 
without  preventing  the  escape  of  the  steam.  It  is  essential,  where 
evaporations  in  open  basins  are  taking  place,  to  prevent  the  ingress 
of  dust ;  this  may  be  accomplished  in  many  ways,  two  of  which  may 
be  mentioned.  If  a  diaphragm  of  bibulous  paper  be  placed  at  a 
little  distance  above  a  fluid  which  is  evaporating  without  ebullition, 
it  will  prevent  the  dust  from  falling  in  without  much  retarding 
the  evaporation,  or  a  plate  of  glass  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the 
basin  without  quite  covering  it.  A  very  convenient  plan  is  to 
support  a  large  piece  of  glass  by  two  bricks  at  a  few  inches  above 
the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  proceeding,  or  even  a  plank 
may  be  used,  but  it  must  be  placed  so  &r  away  that  no  vapour 
will  condense  upon  it  and  fall  back  into  the  dish,  as  it  would  pro- 
bably cause  the  introduction  of  impurities,  which  would  in  some 
instances  involve  the  necessity  of  throwing  away  the  material 
under  examination. 

316.  If  the  matter  operated  upon  is  injured  or  decomposed  by 
too  high  a  temperature,  it  may  be  placed  upon  the  water-bath ; 
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this  will  prevent  undue  elevation  of  the  heat,  but  at  the  same 
time  retard  the  process.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  stirring 
so  greatly  facilitates  the  operation,  as  often  to  reduce  the  time 
required  more  than  half. 

317*  In  many  analytical  operations  of  this  class  the  gas  sand- 
bath  (fig.  29)  is  extremely  convenient,  and,  moreover,  allows  of 
the  .regulation  of  the  heat  with  considerable  nicety. 

318.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  have  to  eva- 
porate liquids  and  dry  precipitates  which  are  decomposed  by  even 
very  moderate  degrees  of  heat ;  in  these  instances  it  is  necessary 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  substances  which  have  a  great  tendency  to 
absorb  moisture ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  sulphuric  add, 
quicklime,  chloride  of  calcium,  nitrate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of 
zinc,  &c.  Those  most  generally  used  are  the  three  first,  and  they 
may  be  made  available  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
the  air-pump.  The  simplest  way  of  using  these  desiccating  media 
is  by  placing  them  in  a  porcelain  or  glass  vessel,  and  supporting 
the  fluid  to  be  evaporated  upon  a  triangle  of  wire  or  glass,  or  a 
piece  of  wire-trellis  over  the  drying  substance :  the  whole  ar- 
rangement is  placed  upon  a  piece  of  groimd  glass,  and  is  covered 
with  a  glass  shade  or  bell-jar  having  its  edge  ground  true  and 
greased ;  by  this  means  the  damp  air  is  prevented  from  entering, 
and  as  the  absorbent  gradually  removes  the  moisture  from  the 
included  air,  the  fluid  parts  with  its  water,  and  this  goes  on  imtil 
the  fluid  is  dried  up  or  the  precipitate  completely  desiccated. 

If  the  apparatus,  instead  of  being  merely  placed  imder  a  bell- 
jar,  be  put  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump  and  exhaustion  is  e£Eected, 
the  process  will  be  brought  much  more  speedily  to  a  termination. 
In  either  case  the  operation  is  necessarily  rather  slow, 

319.  It  is  well  known  that  the  point  at  which  liquids  boil  is 
the  higher  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  as  shown  by 
the  barometer ;  and  from  this  it  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  in  vacua 
the  boiling-point  of  liquids  is  very  considerably  lower  than  when 
imder  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  atmospheric  pressure :  this 
principle  has  been  much  made  use  of  in  many  manufacturing 
operations  on  the  large  scale,  particularly  in  sugar- works  and  in 
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the  preparation  of  the  more  delicate  and  easily  injured  pharma- 
oentical  extracts ;  it  is  seldom  if  ever  required  to  operate  in  this 
manner  in  chemical  research,  and  a  description  of  the  manipula- 
tion would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work ;  but  evaporation 
in  vizcuo  at  ordinary  temperatures  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  ope- 
ration of  eveiy-day  occurrence  in  the  laboratory,  and  will  there- 
fore be  described. 

The  air-pump,  to  be  practically  usefdl  in  experiments  of  this 
kind,  must  not  only  be  capable  of  effecting  a  good  vacuum,  but, 
what  is  equally  necessary,  be  able  to  retain  it  for  several  days,  as 
the  process  of  exsiccation  in  vacuoy  although  a  very  perfect  one  for 
removing  mechanically  or  feebly  combined  water,  is  slow,  and 
some  substances  require  a  week's  exposure  to  efBsot  a  perfect 
drying. 

320.  One  of  the  most  convenient  methods  of  operating,  is  to  place 
a  glass  vessel  containing  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  plate  of  the  air- 
pump  and  cover  it  with  a  very  coarse  brass-wire  trellis,  on  which 
the  substances  to  be  dried  are  supported  in  capsules  or  watch- 
glasses  ;  (it  is  aa  excellent  plan  to  have  a  number  of  the  latter 
always  at  hand,  their  sur&ces  having  been  ground  to  fit  each 
other) ;  if,  now,  the  substance  to  be  dried  is  weighed  between  them, 
and  the  upper  one  be  removed  and  put  imdemeath,  and  both  are 
placed  in  the  receiver  together,  it  is  easy  to  weigh  the  apparatus 
again  in  the  same  manner  as  at  first,  after  a  certain  exposure 
to  the  absorbent  surfiace,  and  by  this  means  all  danger  of  in- 
crease from  atmospheric  moisture  during  the  weighing  is  pre- 
vented (§  86). 

321.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  in  all  cases  of  drying  by 
exposure  to  desiccating  agents,  the  rapidity  is  greater  the  more 
extended  the  sur&ce  and  the  thioner  the  stratum;  it  would  be 
difficult,  therefore,  to  find  anything  better  adapted  to  purposes  of 
this  kind  than  watch-glasses ;  small  capsules  may,  it  is  true,  be 
used,  but  they  are  generally  fiar  less  convenient.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  the  substance  is  perfectly  dried,  it  may  be 
weighed  and  exposed  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  reweighed ;  if  no 
difference  is  observed,  no  farther  exposure  is  required,  but  if  loss 
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is  found  it  must  be  noted^  and  the  substance  is  again  to  be  desic- 
cated for  another  day  or  two,  and  this  alternate  drying  and  weigh- 
ing is  to  be  continaed  until  two  estimations  at  tolerably  long  in- 
tervals are  found  to  be  the  same. 

322.  There  are  many  organic  bodies  which,  although  uninjured 
when  heated  to  212°  in  a  nearly  dry  state,  are,  neyertheless, 
rapidly  decomposed  if  introduced  into  the  water-bath  damp ;  such 
substances  should  be  first  dried  over  sulphuric  add  imtil  all  out- 
ward gppeaianoe  of  moiBtuze  is  removed,  and  may  then  be  placed 
in  the  hot-air  chamber  or  water-bath  until  perfectly  dry.  Some 
BabstanceB  of  a  yery  exploaive  kind  must  be  entirely  dried  in 
vacuo,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  raise  them  to  212°,  although 
it  may  be  known  that  iu  general  they  require  a  higher  tempera- 
ture for  explosion,  as  they  are  frequently  veiy  uncertain  in  their 
behaviour  at  moderately  elevated  temperatures,  and  it  is  singular 
that  iu  a  damp  state  some  substances  explode  more  readily  than 
when  dry;  this  is  frequently  the  case  with  gun-cotton. 

Where  a  great  many  desiccations  have  to  be  effected,  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  use  more  than  one  air-pump,  and  variouB 
methods  have  been  contrived  to  enable  one  instrument  to  exhaust 
several  receivers  without  adding  very  greatiy  to  the  expense ;  one, 
but  not  the  most  eoonomical,is  to  have  several  ground  plates  capable 
of  being  attached  to  and  removed  from  the  pump,  and  having 
taps  beneath  to  enable  them  to  be  dosed  before  being  removed. 

323.  Another  process  is  that  of  Mr.  Cooper's,  recommended  by 
Faraday,  which  consiBts  of  two  plates  of  thick  glass  ground  per- 
fectly true,  and  having  a  small  hole  through  each  about  one-quarter 
of  a  diameter  away  ftom  the  edge ;  these  plates,  with  the  holes 
oppodte  each  other,  are  placed  upon  the  pump  plate,  a  tolerably 
plentiful  supply  of  grease  being  rubbed  over  them ;  the  receiver  is 
then  put  in  its  position  and  the  air  exhausted ;  when  a  suffident 
vacuum  is  obtained  the  plates  are  slightly  moved,  so  that  the  two 
holes  no  longer  coindde ;  they  may  then  be  removed  without  air 
penetrating  into  the  recdver.  Of  oourse,  by  having  several  double 
pairs  of  plates,  any  number  of  receivers  may  be  exhausted  with 
one  air-pump. 
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324.  The  Bulphuric  acid  used  for  these  puiposes  becomes  diluted 
by  frequent  use,  and  must  be  replenished  as  this  takes  place :  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  mark  made  upon  the  glass  pan  which 
contains  it,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  increase  may  be  known. 
When  six  parts  have  become  seven,  its  action  is  too  feeble  to  be 
worth  keeping  in  the  pan;  it  should  therefore  be  removed  and 
have  fresh  acid  put  in  its  place.  It  is  advisable  not  to  use  this 
acid  for  any  experiments  of  importance,  as  it  generally  contains 
many  impurities ;  it  will,  however,  answer  veiy  well  for  making 
hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  purposes  which  do  not 
require  it  to  be  pure. 

325.  Under  certain  circumstances,  many  other  preparations 
having  great  affinity  for  water  may  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric 
add,  they  have  been  alluded  to  in  describing  desiccation  without 
the  air-pump. 

826.  It  has  been  said  that  some  organic  substances  when  in- 
troduced into  the  water-bath  in  a  damp  state  are  decomposed, 
although  they  bear  the  same  temperature  very  well  if  previously 
air-dried ;  it  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  presence  of  water  in 
some  cases  tends  to  confer  fusibility.  Warren  De  la  Eue  found 
that  carminic  acid  frises  if  heated  to  24SP  Fahr.,  unless  it  has 
previously  been  dried  in  vacuo.  It  is,  moreover,  by  no  means  to 
be  taken  for  granted  in  all  cases,  that  a  substance  is  sufficiently 
dry  for  analysis  because  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  in  vaew>  over 
sulphuric  acid,  as  many  substances  retain  the  last  portions  of 
water  with  such  obstinacy  as  to  render  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  212^  Fahr.,  or  even  higher,  absolutely  necessary. 


K  o 
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SECTION  xvm. 

DISTILLATION. 

327.  It  has  been  said  that  distdUation  differs  from  evaporation, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  former  case  it  is  the  fluid  which  is  required, 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  not  regarded,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
fJEuality  is  given  for  its  escape. 

Distillation  depends  upon  the  fiduot,  that  all  liquids  when  heated 
to  a  certain  degree,  called  their  boiling-point,  become  converted 
into  vapour,  which,  by  the  application  of  cooling  agencies,  may 
again  be  condensed  into  the  fluid  state.  It  wiU  readily  be  seen  that, 
as  liquids  difler  so  greatly  in  the  temperatures  necessary  for  their 
vaporization,  and  also  that,  as  vapours  require  such  veiy  different 
degrees  of  cold  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  for  conden- 
sation, the  methods  of  distillation  must  be  exceedingly  nume- 
rous to  suit  all  oases ;  it  would  therefore  be  almost  a  hopeless 
task  to  enumerate  every  contrivance  which  has  been  adopted  to 
meet  the  ever-vaiying  cases  which  constantly  occur  in  research. 
But  as  the  subject  is  one  of  such  great  importance  and  eveiy-day 
application,  especial  care  will  be  taken  to  point  out  the  more 
salient  features  in  the  manipulation. 

328.  One  of  the  most  ancient  instruments  for  the  purpose  is 
the  alembic,  which  may  be  consi-  j.<    -^^ 

dered  the  type  of  all  distillatoiy  J"^ 

apparatus,  and  although  seldom  used  /^   ^\ 

in  modem  chemistry,  it  must  be  y\^ 

confessed    that    it  was  admirably  j/y'^ 

adapted  to  the  processes  in  vogue       y/\/^ 
among  the  alchemists,  by  whom  it  ^^ 
was  chiefly  used :  it  consisted  of  two  / 

portions,  capable  of  being  separated ;  / 

the  lower,  known  as  the  body,  cucur- 
bit, bolt  head,  belly,  chamber,  and  )r; 
by  several  other  £Einciful  expressions, 
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was  a  gourd-shaped  vessel  (whence  one  of  its  names,  cucorbit), 
well  fitted  for  being  cleansed,  or  to  have  solids  or  liquids  in* 
troduoed.  The  head,  or  capital,  was  also  singularly  perfect  in 
shape  for  the  intended  uses;  it  had  a  species  of  channel  all 
ronnd  to  carry  any  liquid  which  condensed  in  it  to  the  beak,  by 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  receiver.  Modifications  of  the 
alembic  are  still  used,  and  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  proper 
place. 

329.  The  simplest  apparatus  used  by  chemists  for  distilla- 
tion, consists  of  the  retort  and  receiver,  fig.  90,  whore  a  is  the 
retort  having  its  neck  inserted  into  a  receiver,  h.  The  retort 
rests  on  a  triangle,  dy  supported  on  a  small  clay  furnace,  c.  The 
receiver  is  supported  by  a  tripod,  e,  of  iron  wire.  Betorts  seldom 
crack  if  heated  over  a  charcoal  fire  in  this  manner,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complete  difiiision  of  the  heat  over  the  whole  body 
of  the  vessel. 

Betorts  require  care  in  their  selection,  as  they  are  sometimes 
so  imperfectly  formed  as  to  be  scarcely  adapted  for  the  purpose 
intended.  They  should  be  selected  light  and  free  from  specks 
and  flaws,  which  are  liable  to  cause  them  to  crack  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat.  They  should  also  be  weU  made  about  the  part 
where  the  neck  is  bent,  the  curve  being  as  round  as  possible,  and 
not  like  a  large  wrinkle,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  are  care- 
lessly formed.  With  tubulated  retorts,  the  tubulature  should  be 
directly  over  the  body,  so  as  to  permit  the  entrance  of  a  thermome- 
ter; no  retort  should  be  used  in  which  the  tubulature  is  formed 
so  &r  forward,  that  when  in  its  position  a  liquid  or  solid  cannot 
be  added  without  soiling  the  neck,  as  is  the  case  with  many  that 
are  sold.  The  form  usually  made  in  England  is  more  globular 
and  less  deep  than  those  imported  frx)m  the  Continent.  I  am 
inclined  to  prefer  the  latter  form  for  general  use.  It  is  a  con- 
venient plan  to  draw  out  the  necks  of  retorts,  which  may  readily 
be  done  in  the  blowpipe-flame.  By  this  contrivance,  the  neck 
may  be  introduced  into  receivers  without  the  use  of  an  adapter, 
an  important  point  in  many  distillations. 

It  is  constantly  necessary  during  distillation  to  add  liquid  or 
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solid  matters  without  stopping  the  process,  hence  one  reason  for 
the  necessity  of  having  the  tubulature  directly  over  the  body  of 
the  retort.  This  addition  requires  considerable  care,  for  seyeral 
reasons ;  in  the  first  place,  the  addition  of  solid  matter  to  a  boiling 
fluid,  by  forming  a  number  of  points  for  vapour  to  be  evolved  at, 
frequently  causes  the  fluid  to  froth  over  and  contaminate  the  liquid 
in  the  receiver,  so  that  the  process  is  retarded,  as  the  fluid 
has  to  be  returned  to  the  retort,  and  the  distillation  repeated. 
The  powder  or  other  solid  body  must  therefore  be  added  very 
gradually.  If  the  powder  be  heavy,  it  fiEdls  to  the  bottom  and 
forms  a  cake,  which,  by  preventing  the  proper  distribution  of  the 
heat,  and  causing  an  undue  rise  of  temperature  in  one  spot,  is  almost 
sure  to  cause  the  fracture  of  the  vessel ;  if  possible,  therefore,  the 
distillation  should  be  arrested  and  the  powder  introduced  by  small 
portions,  and  by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  retort  in  the  hands  is  to 
be  thoroughly  disseminated  throughout  the  liquid  until  dissolved ; 
or  if  comparatively  insoluble,  a  wire  shoidd  be  passed  through  the 
cork  which  closes  the  tubulature,  and  being  bent  into  a  handle 
on  the  outside,  be  kept  in  motion  during  the  distillation,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  powder  at  the  bottom ;  and  the 
heat  is  to  be  applied  with  greater  care  than  usual,  and  less  directly 
upon  the  bottom. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  matter  to  be  added  is  in  the  liquid 
state,  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  the  addition  will  cause  any 
chemical  action,  and  if  so,  it  is  to  be  added  with  sufficient  care  to 
prevent  the  rising  of  the  materials  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
contents  of  the  retort  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  care  should  be  taken  in  the  addition  of  cold  liquids  to 
a  glass  vessel  containing  a  fluid  at  a  high  temperature,  as  it  is 
very  liable  to  cause  fracture.  If  introduced  by  a  funnel,  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  penetrate  very  &r  into  the  retort  so  as  to  cool 
the  bottom  part  too  much,  but  rather  be  added  by  small  degrees, 
the  funnel  penetrating  only  a  short  distance  below  the  sur&ce ; 
by  tills  means  sufficient  heat  is  immediately  communicated  to  the 
fluid  added  to  prevent  fracture  of  the  vessel.  Substances  in  hard 
li^npe  must  not  be  added  at  all  during  the  progress  of  the  distil- 
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lation,  but  must  be  introduced  while  the  retort  is  held,  with  the 
bottom  only  slightly  depressed,  so  that  the  pieces  added  may 
slide  gently  down  the  neck,  or  through  the  tubulature,  into  the 
body  of  the  retort  without  any  concussion. 

330.  In  distillations  of  liquids  the  habitudes  of  which  are  not 
thoroughly  known,  it  is  well  to  haye  the  retort  capable  of  holding 
twice  the  quantity  of  materials  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  probability  of  an  overflow.  In  some  processes,  the  con- 
tents of  the  distillatory  apparatus  are  so  prone  to  froth,  that  ves- 
sels of  even  three  or  four  times  the  usual  size  (compared  with  the 
bulk  of  the  contents)  are  insufficient  to  retain  the  fluid  during  the 
boiliog.  In  the  preparation  of  formic  acid  from  starch  or  sugar, 
for  instance,  the  contents  of  the  still  sometimes  swell  to  thirty 
times  their  original  volume,  and  much  annoyance  is  experienced 
until  the  peculiarities  of  the  operation  are  become  familif^r  to  the 
operator. 

Next  to  the  selection  of  proper  retorts  for  the  process  about  to 
be  undertaken,  the  receiver  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  claims 
attention.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a  common  globular 
flask  is  all  that  is  required ;  it  is  showninflg.  169.     Fig.  170  is  a 

Fig.  169. 

~  Fig.  170. 


a  long-necked  receiver,  very  convenient  in  many  instances,  and 
from  the  distance  the  vapour  has  to  travel  before  it  can  escape 
into  the  air,  acts  well  as  a  condenser.  They  are  also  usefdl  where 
Gay-Lussao's  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  peroxide  of 
manganese  is  used.  Beceivers,  the  same  as  flgs.  169  and  170, 
with  the  addition  of  a  tubulature,  are  also  convenient  in  many 
distillations.  Eigs.  171  and  172  are  more  complex  in  shape,  but 
are  nevertheless  necessary,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  many 
organic  substances,  such  as  those  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
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Fig.  171. 


Kg.  172. 


or  other  gases  upon  alcohol  or  hydrocarbons,  but  also  in  a  great 
number  of  other  processes ;  and  that  shown  in  fig.  171  is  often 
used  in  ordinary  distilla- 
tions, from  the  effectiye 
manner  in  which  theglobe 
acts  as  a  condenser,  and 
also  as  a  valve  or  safety- 
tube;  for  if  the  end,  a, 
is  immersed  in  the  liquid 
in  a  flask,  and  contraction 
takes  place  in  the  retort, 
the  fluid  rises  in  the  long 
tube,  and  may,  perhaps, 
partly  flU  the  globe ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  has  all  passed 
in,  air-bubbles  rise  up 
through  the  column  of  fluid  and  restore  the  balance  of  pressure. 
Where  in  a  distillation  a  gas  as  well  as  a  fluid  is  produced,  the 
usual  method  of  proceeding  must  be  somewhat  modified;  the 
arrangement  to  be  selected  of  course  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  gas  and  fluid  formed. 

331.  It  is  frequently  observed,  that,  from  various  reasons  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  distillation,  sudden  contraction 
takes  place,  and  if  the  neck  of  the  retort  dips  into  the  distilled 
liquid,  it  will  infallibly  rush  back,  and  the  experiment  will  in  all 
probability  be  destroyed.  Accidents  of  this  kind  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  the  safety-tube,  several  modifications  of 
which  are  shown  in  the  section  on  Manipulation  connected  with 
researches  on  Oases. 

332.  SuhstittUes  for  retorts. — ^In  many  processes  of  distillation, 
retorts  are  by  no  means  the  most  convenient  kind  of  vessel  in 
which  to  perform  the  operation,  and  it  is  possible  to  contrive  a 
great  many  substitutes.  Several  that  are  not  shown  in  the  pages 
immediately  following,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figures 
representing  various  processes  involving  distillation  in  the  course 
of  the  work.    The  most  obvious  and  commonly  used  substitute 
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for  a  retort  and  receiver,  is  oonstnicted  from  two  flasks  oonnected 
by  a  tube  fitted  with  corks. 

Small  distillations  may  sometimes  be  adyantageonsly  effected 
by  means  of  test-tubes  connected  in  the  same  manner.  The  tube 
deliyering  the  Tapour  passes  through  a  cork  in  the  recipient,  the 
aperture  in  which  holds  the  tube  tolerably  tight,  but  allows  the 
air  to  escape  as  it  expands  by  the  heat.  The  tube  acting  as  the 
condenser  may  be  kept  immersed  in  cold  water  to  facilitate  con- 
densation of  the  vapour. 

333.  Tube-retorts  may  be  made  of  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  are  extremely  valuable  in  experiments  of  research,  from  the 
fEuaHties  which  they  afford  for  working  upon  quantities  of  liquid 
so  small  that  they  would  be  lost  in  retorts  or  other  distilling  ap- 
paratus of  the  usual  size ;  they  are  therefore  much  employed  in  in- 
vestigations on  the  products  of  decomposition  of  organic  bodies, 
particularly  such  as  are  only  procurable  with  difficulty  or  at  great 
expense.  In  experiments  of  demonstration  they  are  equally 
usefiil,  where  the  results  are  only  to  be  observed  by  one  or  two 
persons ;  and  combinations  and  decompositions  may  be  observed 
in  them  as  readily,  and  sometimes  more  so,  than  in  working  on 
much  larger  quantities. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  practise  the  construction  of  these 
vessels,  which  will  be  found  extremely  easy  after  a  Uttle  expe- 
rience. Faraday,  whose  dexterity  as  an  operator  in  tube  che- 
mistry was  proverbial  before  he  devoted  himself  to  electrical  and 
magnetic  investigations,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  to  publish 
the  methods  of  using  vessels  constructed  of  tube  for  most  of  the 
operations  in  chemical  research,  and  since  that  time  their  use 
has  become  greatly  extended.  And  when  the  student  is  re- 
minded that  the  magnificent  and  highly  difficult  investigation 
of  cacodyle,  by  Bimsen,  was  almost  exclusively  worked  out 
in  tube  apparatus,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  their 
value. 

In  the  section  on  Glass-blowing,  descriptions  will  be  foimd  of 
the  various  methods  of  bending,  blowing,  and  cutting  glass  tubes, 
and  of  constructing  retorts  used  in  tube  chemistry ;  also  a  few 
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general  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  with  which  the  author 
is  acquainted  of  forming  various  articles  of  glass  apparatus. 

334.  Figs.  173  to  177  represent  a  few  of  the  most  commonly 
used  tube-retorts,  but  several  others  will  be  seen  on  referring  to 

Fig.  178. 


the  engravings  of  apparatus  scattered  throughout  the  pages  of 
this  volume. 

Fig.  173  shows  a  form  of  retort  easily  made,  and  sometimes 

Fig.  174. 


very  useful*    The  fluid  to  be  distilled  is  made  to  occupy  the  part 
a,  and  gentie  heat  is  applied  just  sufficient  to  raise  the  vapour, 

Fig.  175. 


the  retort  being  held  vertically.    The  part  6  is  kept  cool  by  a 
piece  of  moistened  rag,  or  any  other  convenient  method,  and  tiiis 
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is  continued  until  the  portion  of  the  substance  introduced  which 
contaminates  the  sides  is  washed  down ;  the  retort  may  then  be 
placed  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  distillation  be  proceeded  with,  the 
angle,  h,  still  being  kept  cool ;  a  retort  and  receiver  are  thus 
formed  in  one  piece,  and  as  the  distillate  may  easily  be  re- 
moved by  a  pipette,  the  instrument  is  seen  to  be  managed  with 
ease,  the  only  disadvantage  being  the  loss  of  time  in  washing  out 
the  liquid  to  be  distilled  fix>m  h,  Clarke's  retort  and  receiver, 
fig.  174,  are  in  some  slight  degree  like  the  last ;  the  chief  dif- 
ferences are  in  the  shape  of  the  retort,  and  in  the  arrangement 
consisting  of  two  pieces  instead  of  one ;  the  form  of  the  receiver 
is  the  same,  and  it  also  resembles  the  first  in  being  open.  It  is 
generally,  however,  made  much  larger,  and  intended  to  hold  about 
two  fluid  ounces.  The  receiver  must  of  course  be  kept  cool ;  a 
Abort  test-tube  fiill  of  water  may  be  inserted  at  the  open  end, 
to  assist,  by  the  coldness  of  the  fluid,  in  effecting  condensation. 
The  neck  of  the  retort  flts  with  sufficient  stiffiiess,  at  a,  to 
render  it  merely  necessary  to  support  the  receiver  by  the 
vertical  clamp  (§  238)  or  otherwise.  If  the  neck  of  the  retort 
fits  too  loosely,  it  may  be  tightened  by  rolling  a  piece  of  paper 
round  it. 

335.  The  small  retort  and  receiver,  fig.  175,  are  easLly  con- 
structed out  of  the  fragments  of  tubing  which  are  constantly 
accumulating  in  the  laboratory:  it  is  a  useful  arrangement 
where  the  quantity  of  fluid  under  examination  is  extremely 
small.  The  liquid  may  be  introduced  by  immersing  the  point  in 
the  fluid  to  be  inserted,  and  alternately  heating  and  cooling  until 
the  object  is  effected.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  make  the 
neck  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  smaU  fdnnel  drawn  out  of  a 
piece  of  tubing.  A  small  test-tube  makes  an  excellent  receiver, 
the  neck  of  the  retort  being  held  steady  by  passing  through  a 
cork,  which,  however,  does  not  fit  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  expanded  air  on  the  application  of  heat. 

Eig.  176  shows  another  way  of  constructing  these  little  vessels, 
which  is  more  especially  useM  where  a  sublimate  is  formed 
which  would  choke  up  the  small  orifice  of  that  last  described,  or 
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if  it  is  doaired  to  dean  it  out  for  a  repelitioii  of  the  experiment, 
or  other  pniposes. 

Fig.  176. 


336.  Fig.  177  shows  an  arrangemont  of  the  retort  and  receiver 
of  a  Bomewhat  different  kind  to  those  previously  described ;  it  is 
used  ^lere  it  is  neces-  p.    -__ 

sary  to  pass  the  vapour 
of  a  Bubstanoe  over  some 
solid  matter  to  efibct  a 
change  in  the  vaponr 
previous  to  oollecting  it. 
There  are  many  pro- 
blems of  this  kind  con- 
stantly occurring  in  the 
laboratory;  if,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  wished  to  dry 
a  gas  formed  on  applying  heat  to  some  substance  in  a,  it  may  be 
ctmveniently  effected  in  many  instances  by  pasang  its  vapour 
through  the  desiccating  agent  contained  in  fragments  at  &  e ;  or 
oil  of  vitrid  may  in  some  cases  be  placed  at  b,  in  just  sufS- 
cient  quantity  to  close  the  bend  of  the  tube,  the  end  being 
corked ;  the  gaseous  products  are  conveyed  away  by  the  tube,  d. 
Hydrobromio  acid  is  sometimeB  prepared  in  this  ^paratns  by 
having  bromine  at  a,  the  vapour  of  whidi  is  passed  through 
ineoea  of  phoc^homs  at  b,  and  fragments  of  (^ass  wetted  with 
water,  from  &  to  e ;  the  add  gas  is  evtdved  by  the  tube,  i,  and  may 
dther  be  collected  in  tlie  mercurial  trough,  or  be  absorbed  by 
water. 
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337.  The  oommon  alembie  has  been  alluded  to  at  p.  202 ;  it  was, 
however^  omitted  to  be  stated  there,  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
operations  where  a  sublimate  is  formed  simultaneously  with  a  fluidi, 
as  the  latter  drains  off  through  the  channel  preyiously  described, 
and  leaves  the  sohd  matter  comparatively  pure,  at  least  as  regards 
contamination  with  the  liquid  products  of  distillation.  Small 
alembics  blovm  at  the  lamp  are  sometimes  employed ;  they  are 
made  in  two  pieces,  the  head  being  fitted  to  the  body  by  grinding, 
and  the  former  having  a  tubulature  to  allow  of  more  fluid  being  in- 
troduced during  the  distillation.  They  are,  however,  too  fragile  and 
expensive  for  oommon  use.  In  alembics,  the  chief  condensation 
is  in  the  head,  its  globular  shape  well  fitting  it  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  perhaps  strange  that  alembics  are  so  little  used,  as,  if  made 
with  the  beak  at  a  much  less  acute  angle  than  as  generally  seen, 
so  that  they  may  be  attached  to  a  condenser,  they  are  exceedingly 
convenient  for  many  operations,  £rom  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  cleaned.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  made 
of  stoneware  described  further  on. 

An  extremely  convenient  mode  of  effect-  Fig.  178. 

ing  distillations  on  the  small  scale,  is  by 
the  use  of  a  U-tube  for  a  receiver,  ha- 
ving one  arm  bent  and  bordered  for  the 
reception  of  a  cork,  into  which  the  neck 
of  the  retort  is  inserted,  fig.  178.  The 
other  end  of  the  receiver  has  a  small 
opening,  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  vapour.  A  beaker  con- 
taining a  freezing  mixture  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  cool  the 
condenser ;  in  most  cases  cold  water  is  sufficient,  if  changed  when 
it  becomes  warm  to  the  touch. 

338.  The  ordinary  still  and  worm  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
laboratories,  is  constantly  in  use  for  a  great  number  of  operations. 
It  is  frequently  required  for  preparing  distilled  water;  and  if 
the  head  be  removed,  the  boiler,  if  of  a  capacity  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  gallons  or  more,  is  veiy  useftd  for  preparing  decoctions 
of  plants,  previous  to  an  examination  of  their  constituents,  eva- 
poration of  large  quantities  of  liquids,  preparation  of  various 
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sabstances,  &c.  Many  vaiieties  of  stills  are  now  in  nw,  and 
considerable  ingeauity  haa  been  disptayed  in  adapting  them  to 
the  purposes  for  which  tliey  are  required ;  it  is  seldom,  how- 
ever, that  in  a  laboratory  of  research  more  than  two  stills  are 
required,  and  these  are  generally  of  the  simpler  description,  the 
more  complex  ones  being  almost  ezdusiTely  used  in  technical 
operations,  and  a  description  of  them  does  not,  therefore,  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work. 

339.  The  still  shown  in  fig.  179  conaists  of  a  stout  copper 
boiler,  a,  inserted  in  brick- work,  and  flmushed  with  a  tap  to  run 

Pig.  179. 


ofi  the  liquid  when  necessary ;  /  is  the  man-hole,  which  srares 
to  introduce  freeh  qnandtiea  of  fluid  without  removing  the  head. 
It  is  also  sometimes  need  to  insert  a  thermometer,  vhea  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  temperature,  as  in  prepaiing  formio  add 
from  starch,  and  many  other  operations.  The  head  is  seen  to  be 
provided  with  a  flange,  which  rests  m  the  rim  surrmmdiag  the 
top  of  the  boiler;  the  tube  leading  fr<nu  the. head  fits  into  the 
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enlarged  end  of  the  worm-pipe,  and  the  points  of  junction  here 
and  where  the  head  fits  in  to  the  boiler,  are  made  good  with 
a  luting  of  almond-  and  linseed-meal.  The  worm-tub  is  kept 
well  supplied  with  cold  water  during  the  distillation  by  a 
pipe  leading  to  the  bottom,  the  heated  water  by  its  diminished 
density  floating  on  the  top  and  flowing  away  by  another  pipe ; 
neither  of  these  are  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flue  is  so 
constructed  that  it  winds  once  or  twice  round  the  pot,  MBtee, 
and  Anally  escapes  into  the  chimney ;  by  tiiis  contrivance  a  great 
saving  of  fuel  is  effected.  It  is  not  advisable,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  All  the  boUer  higher  than  is  shown  in  the  figure,  especially 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  froth.  The  fire-bars  are  seen  at 
d ;  the  supports  on  which  they  rest  are  not  shown ;  they  are 
the  same  as  in  fig.  4,  p.  12. 

340.  It  is  proper  where  very  volatile  liquids,  such  as  ether,  are 
distilling,  to  place  a  piece  of  moist  bladder  over  the  exit-pipe  of 
the  worm  and  the  ftmnel  into  which  the  liquid  drops^  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

Where  it  is  wished  to  distil  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  head 
should  be  kept  hot  by  covering  it  vdth  a  doth,  which  effectually 
prevents  condensation  there,  and  causes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
vapour  formed  to  pass  at  once  into  the  worm. 

341 .  The  operation  of  distillation  is  in  general  one  of  great  ease 
and  simplicity,  and  few  precautions  are  required ;  it  is,  however, 
necessary  to  avoid  urging  the  fire  too  fiercely,  as,  if  the  steam  is 
formed  with  too  great  rapidity,  the  head  is  liable  to  be  blown  off, 
there  being  considerable  resistance  offered  to  its  escape  by  the 
worm.  The  distillate  should  never  be  perceptibly  warm  as  it 
issues  from  the  condenser ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the  fire  must 
be  slackened  and  the  supply  of  cold  water  increased. 

342.  If  spirituous  fiuids  are  being  distilledy  to  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  more  volatile  ingredient  in  the  distillate,  the  fire 
should  be  kept  low,  so  that  the  fluid  may  issue  very  slowly ;  it 
is  sometimes  better  that  the  Kquid  in  the  still  should  not  boil 
in  these  operations,  in  order  that  the  amount  of  water  coming 
over  with  the  spirit  may  be  as  littie  as  possible.    K  a  weak  spirit 
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is  to  be  conoentrated,  as  in  distilling  off  the  alcohol  or  ether  from 
the  residues  constantly  accumulating  in  the  laboratoiy,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  water-bath  made  to  fit  inside  the  stilly  the  head  fitting 
tolerably  tight.  The  weak  spirit  is  to  be  placed  in  the  bath,  the 
body  of  the  still  being  filled  to  the  usual  height  with  water ;  the 
head  is  then  luted  on,  and  the  water  in  the  still  made  to  boil ;  the 
fluid  in  the  bath  never  reaches  quite  to  212°,  and  the  ether  or  al- 
cohol comes  over  readily ;  when  this  stops,  the  contents  of  the  bath 
will  be  found  to  contain  very  little  spirit  and  may  be  thrown  away, 
except  where  some  valuable  substance  is  contained  in  it. 

343.  When  a  substance  has  been  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it  in  crystals,  and  the  first  crop  has 
been  separated,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  concentrate  the  fluid 
to  obtain  a  second  crop ;  the  value  of  alcohol  and  ether  renders  it 
usual  to  perform  this  by  distillation,  m  order  that  the  spirit  may  be 
recovered  and  used  again  for  similar  purposes ;  as  this  is  usually 
an  operation  performed  upon  very  small  quantities,  it  is  best  to 
distil  from  a  flask  placed  upon  a  small  water-bath,  and  attached 
by  a  glass  tube  to  one  of  the  condensers  to  be  described  further  on. 

Fluids  oontaLning  mixtures  of  spirit  and  water  are  liable  to  boil 
with  concussion,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  "  bumping ;"  this 
may  be  obviated  in  several  ways,  most  of  which  have  for  their 
object  the  production  of  surfeuses  containing  points,  in  order  to 
permit  with  ease  the  evolution  of  the  vapour ;  pieces  of  wire,  pre- 
ferably platinum,  fragments  of  glass  or  quartz,  &c.,  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose:  even  fragments  of  cork  or  wood  thrown  into  the 
retort  to  some  extent  assist  the  evolution  of  the  steam. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  liquid  in  the  retort 
commenced  bumping  before  the  platinimi  wire,  &c.  was  introduced, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  cool  20  or  30  degrees  before  attempting  to 
retrieve  the  oversight,  as,  if  fragments  of  metal,  wood,  cork, 
glass,  &c.  be  thrown  into  a  retort  at  or  even  a  littie  below  the 
boiHng-point  of  the  contents,  it  frequentiy  happens  that  so  laige 
a  quantity  of  vapour  is  suddenly  formed  that  the  fluid  boUs  over 
and  may  do  considerable  injuiy,  especially  in  the  case  of  such 
inflammable  liquids  as  alcohol  and  ether. 
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344.  It  is  necessaiy,  as  a  general  role,  to  note  the  quantity  of 
fluid  introduced  into  a  still,  because  from  the  opacity  of  the  vessel 
it  is  impossible  to  see  when  the  contents  are  getting  low,  but  if  it 
is  known  how  much  is  contained  in  it,  and  the  quantity  coming 
OTor  is  observed,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  proceeding  so  far 
as  to  injure  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

345.  In  the  distUlation  of  vegetable  matters  with  water,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  place  them  upon  a  perforated  false  bottom  raised 
a  few  inches  above  that  of  the  still,  in  order  to  ensure  them  from 
burning.  Where  herbs  are  to  be  distilled  to  procure  essential  oil, 
it  Is  proper  to  add  some  salt  to  the  water,  in  order  to  raise  its 
boiling-point  a  few  degrees,  as  by  this  means  the  oil  is  procured  with 
more  fEudlity,  and,  according  to  some  distillers,  in  larger  quantity. 

346.  One  disadvantage  of  the  ordinary  worm-condenser  is  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  is  cleaned,  and  one  product  is  Hable 
therefore  to  be  contaminated  with  that  which  has  been  previously 
distilled.  In  all  cases  where  a  fluid  has  passed  over  which  is  not 
readily  removed  by  running  cold  water  through  the  worm,  the 
latter  should  be  closed  by  a  cork  at  its  lower  end,  and  filled  up 
with  some  solvent  capable  of  removing  the  obnoxious  matter. 

The  solvent  to  be  used  of  course  varies  with  the  different  matters 
to  be  removed ;  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  benzole,  dilute  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  or  acetic  add,  are  the  substances  most  commonly 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose ;  where  wood-spirit  or  benzole  has 
been  used,  it  is  necessary  afterwards  to  empty  the  worm-tube  and 
blow  steam  through  it  until  the  odour  is  removed,  before  proceed- 
ing to  distil.  In  &ct,  this  operation  alone  will  frequently  remove 
impurities  frx)m  the  worm  without  the  use  of  any  solvent. 

347.  The  dificulty  of  cleaning  the  worm  has  led  to  the  invention 
of  several  modifications  of  it,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  only 
employed  in  technical  operations.  One  of  them,  however,  maybe 
mentioned  here ;  it  is  extremely  simple  in  principle,  but  requires 
considerable  care  in  its  manufacture  toanswerthepurpose  perfectiy, 
as,  if  the  workmanship  is  not  good,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to 
prevent  leakage.  The  ends  of  the  worm  (which  is  merely  a  zig- 
zag) project  from  the  tub  at  each  bend,  and  are  connected  together 
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by  pieces  of  tube  whioli  slip  on  tightly,  and  are  made  good,  if 
necessary,  by  a  little  luting.  It  is  eyident  that  if  the  joints  are 
taken  off,  it  is  easy  to  pass  a  bottle-brush  or  other  convenient 
cleanser  down  the  tubes,  so  as  to  remove  any  dirt  with  &cility. 

348.  Betorts  require  somewhat  more  care  in  their  use  than 
stills,  from  the  fragility  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  con- 
structed ;  if  used  properly,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  they  break 
during  a  distillation.  The  remarks  upon  the  proper  degree  of 
stoutness  in  material  given  with  regard  to  flasks,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  retorts ;  they  need  not  therefore  be  repeated.  In  general 
it  is  essential  to  apply  the  heat  exactly  under  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  glass  vessels,  as,  if  the  sides  become  heated  many 
d^;rees  above  the  liquid,  the  comparatively  cold  fluid,  if  thrown 
upon  it  during  the  ebuUition,  is  liable  to  cause  fracture.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  instances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  lamp  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  retort,  so  that  the  fall  heat  may 
not  play  directly  upon  the  bottom :  some  liquids  which  boil  with 
violent  concussions,  although  a  considerable  quantity  of  platinum 
may  be  in  the  retort,  may  be  brought  over  quite  quietly  by  this 
means.  When  a  liquid  is  introduced  into  a  retort  and  heat  is 
first  applied,  it  is  usual  to  find  water  condense  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass;  it  is  advisable  to  remove  this  with  a  doth.  CSare 
must  be  taken  so  to  regulate  the  heat  that  the  fluid  may 
never  be  distilled  too  rapidly  for  the  means  of  condensation,  as, 
in  the  case  of  volatile  liquids,  considerable  loss  may  be  occa- 
sioned. If  the  fluid  being  distilled  has  a  very  high  boiling- 
point,  it  is  better  to  cover  the  dome  of  the  retort  with  a  hood 
of  some  kind  to  prevent  condensation  there,  because  if  this  be  ne- 
glected the  operation  is  much  and  unnecessarily  prolonged,  and 
with  liquids  decomposable  by  protracted  ebullition,  loss  is  incurred ; 
where,  however,  the  object  is  to  separate  a  more  from  a  less  vola- 
tile fluid,  this  procedure  is  injurious  to  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  the  less  volatile  portion  is  retained  by  the  condensing 
power  of  the  dome,  while  the  more  volatile  one  passes  over. 

349.  Where  the  substance  being  distilled  is  veiy  volatile,  or 
eontains  a  difficultly  condensable  ingredient,  and  effloient  means 
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of  cooling  are  not  to  be  had,  the  receiTer  may  be  attached  to  the 
retort  hy  a  well-fitting  cork,  throngh  which,  or  the  tuhulature  of 
the  receiver,  a  Bmall  tube  pasaee,  and  dips  a  short  distance  vinder 
mercury,  or,  in  some  cases,  a  fluid  capable  of  absorlnng  ihe  volatile 
product ;  the  mercury  allows  any  permanently  elastic  matter  to 
escape,  and  so  prevents  disn^tion  of  the  joints,  while  any  fluid 
omdensable  with  the  aid  of  a  alight  piessuie  is  retained.  Where 
this  precauticm  is  adopted,  it  is  uecessory  to  ensure  against  the 
possibility  of  the  fluid  whose  pressure  is  made  use  of,  rushing  back 
into  the  receiver.  This  may  be  easily  effected  by  the  Rse  of  one 
of  the  sofbty-tubes  described  fturther  on. 

It  is  advisable,  as  a  general  rule,  to  which  there  are,  however, 
oame  exceptions,  not  to  allow  the  beak  of  the  retort  or  other  di- 
stillatory  vessel  to  dip  under  the  surfooe  of  the  distillate,  as,  in  the 
event  of  the  heat  being  suddenly  lessened,  contractioi)  takea  place 
and  the  liqiud  will  in  all  probalnlity  msb  back  into  the  retort ; 
Uiis  is  almost  sure  to  happen  under  the  oironmstanoes  indicated, 
unleae  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  so  large  as  to  more  than  contain  the 
distilled  fluid,  because,  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  oil  entered  the  neck, 
air-bubbles  pass  through  it  and  equalize  the  pressure  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  quilled  reoeiver  previously  mentioned. 
Fig.  ISO. 


350.  An  excellent  method  of  condenung  in  distiUatioos  with 
retorts  is  by  the  use  of  lielng's  condenser,  fig.  180.     It  is  seen  in 
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other  places  in  this  work.  A  tube  of  tin  is  closed  at  each  end  hj  a 
cork  through  which  a  glass  tube  passes ;  the  tin  portion  is  to  con- 
tain the  cold  water,  which  bj  means  of  the  foonel  enters  at  the 
lower  end,  and,  after  becoming  heated,  escapes  by  the  upper  aper- 
ture. Simplicity  of  form  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  appa- 
ratus, enabling  it  to  be  cleaned  with  facility  after  any  operation. 
351.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  too 
large  to  enter  the  recipient ;  one  method  of  obviating  this  has 
been  already  given,  p.  203 ;  another  is  by  the  use  of  adapters, 
which  are  tubes,  generally  of  glass,  rather  wide  at  one  end  and 
small  at  the  other,  the  wider  end  to  admit  the  retort-neck,  the  other 
to  enter  the  receiver.  The  simpler  shapes  are  easily  made  with 
the  blowpipe  and  some  large  tubing,  which,  for  this  purpose,  is 
preferably  of  flint-glass.  Figs.  181  to  186  show  several  varieties 
of  adapters  fitted  for  different  purposes. 


Fig.  181. 


Fig.  182. 


Fig.  188. 


If  it  is  merely  desired  to  connect  the  exit  of  a  Liebig's  con- 
denser  with  a  bottle  or  flask  intended  to  contain  the  distillate, 
figs.  181,  182,  and  183  are  the  best;  but,  if  the  fluids  being 
distilled  do  not  require  much  refrig«»tion,  and  it  is  simply 
intended  to  connect  the  retort  or  other  distilling  apparatus 
with  the  receiver,  figs.  184, 185,  and  186  are  convenient.    It  is 
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often  an  e^ctnal  method  of  condensation  to  arrange  tlie  apparatus 
Elg.  16B. 

Fig.  186. 


as  in  flg.  187,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  a  retort,  a.  is  fitted  at  6 
with  a  cork  into  a  long  adapter,  e  c,  similar  to  fig.  186 ;  the  bent 


point  enters  a  flask,  d;  at « «,  a  piece  of  bibnlons  paper  is  placed 
along  the  adapter  and  receives  the  water  which  &lls  from  the  tap 
of  the  water-bottle,/.  At  g  another  piece  of  paper  is  placed  across 
the  adapter,  its  ends  hanging  down,  in  order  to  conduct  the 
water  which  has  performed  its  office  into  the  vessel  beneath.  It 
must  be  observed,  that  if  the  tabe,  e  e,  is  placed  too  slanting,  the 
pcqier,  g,  will  be  unable  to  prevent  the  water  from  passing  g  and 
entering  the  flask,  <f.  Insomocaseeitisimposedbletopreventgreflt 
obliquity  of  the  conducting  tube,  c «,  as  in  connecting  with  re- 
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ceiven  those  alembics  the  bealu  of  which  have  a  "  quick  dip," 
as  it  is  termed,  or,  in  other  words,  make  too  acute  Ein  an^e, 
with  H  vertical  axis  paanng  through  the  veBsd,  it  is  then  necee- 
saty  to  pass  a  pierced  but  tightly-fitting  cork  over  the  oonductiiig- 
tube,  nrnVing  it  occupj  the  place  of  ^  in  the  above  figure ;  the 
water  will  then  be  condnctsd  by  the  cork  into  a  vessel  placed 
beneath  it. 

In  distilling  fluids  wblch  are  not  corronve,  itviQ  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly convenient  to  have  some  adapters  made  of  tinned  iron, 
somewhat  of  the  shape  of  fig.  186.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
densing water  passing  into  the  recipient,  a  piece  of  tin,  shaped  like 
a  heart,  is  pierced  in  ita  centre  to  permit  it  to  be  passed  over  the 
bend  for  a  short  distance.  It  is  then  soldered  in  its  place,  and  all 
the  water  running  along  the  condenser  stops  short  at  the  impedi- 
ment thus  placed  in  its  course,  and  mns  down  in  a  stream  from 
the  lower  end  into  a  pan  placed  to  receive  it. 

352.  When  the  liquid  to  be  distilled  is  very  voUtile,  or  if  a  mir- 
ture  contains  a  very  volatile  ingredient,  several  expedients  may  be 
resorted  to  in  order  to  effectually  condense  the  whole  of  the  vapoor. 
Sometimes,  after  passing  through  a  liebig's  condenser,  it  is  con- 
ducted into  a  flask  immersed  j^  jgg, 
in  snow  and  salt,  or  some        ^ 
oilier     convenient    freezing 
mixture,  or  into  the  arrange- 
ment seen  in  fig.  188,  where 
the  tube,  a,  la  supposed  to 
come  from  a  condenser,  and 
enters  a  series  of  U-tnbes, 
b  h,  immersed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  contained  in  the  ves- 
seb  perforated  at  the  bottom, 
to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
ctmducting  tubes,  e  c,  which 
are  attached  to  the  U-tubes, 

and  terminate  in  the  flasks,  dd,  which  may  likewise  be  placed  in 
a  freezing  mixture. 
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This  ifl,  however,  an  expenaive  arrangement,  and  one  that  may 
generally  have  aubetitnted  for  it  a  &r  simpler  one  conatructed  of 
flasks,  and  connected  by  glass  tnbes  fitted  into  corks.    Where 
no  freezing  mirtnree  are  at  hand,  it  is  eometunes  necessary  to 
avul  onrsdvee  of  the  property  of  evapoiating  fluids  to  carry  a^ray 
a  lai^  amonnt  of  heat,  which  becomes  latent  as  they  are  con- 
verted into  vaponr ;  fOT  this  pnrpose  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit, 
and  some  other  volatile  flviide  are  employed ;  their  use  is,  however, 
limited,  and  it  is  far  better  to  avoid  them  if  posdble.    Fused 
nitrat«  of  ammonia,  when  dissolved  in  water.         Fig.  1S9. 
developes  cold,  and  as  it  may  be  evaporated 
down  and  used  again  any  nnmber  of  tunes, 
it  becomes   a  very  usefiil   auxiliaiy  in  many 
researches. 

An  extremely  convenient  mode  of  cooling  in 
distillatory  experiments  on  the  email  scale,  is 
by  means  of  the  contrivance  seen  in  fig.  189. 
It  consists  of  an  adapter,  a  b,  having  at  its  lower 
end,  b,  a  piece  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube, 
b  e,  which  passes  through  a  square  hole  mortised 
in  a  block  of  wood,  /.  A  small  piece  of  hard 
wood,  d,  lies  in  the  cavity,  and,  on  turning  the 
screw,  e,  is  pressed  against  the  tube,  so  as  to 
collapse  it  to  any  required  extent,  and  con- 
sequently regulate  the  flow  of  water.  These 
compression  stop-cocks  are  adapted  to  a  mol- 
titude  of  purposes  in  the  laboratory,  and  are 
veiy  easily  made  by  any  perebn  with  the  aid  of 
the  tools  to  be  described  further  on.  A  piece 
of  glass  tubing,  g,  is  tied  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  vulcanized-pipe,  which  latter  is  securely 
fastened  by  silk  at  h  and  e. 

363.  Fractional  distillation. — It  frequently  happens  in  organic 
researches,  that  mixtoree  containing  several  substanoes  of  different 
boiling-points  present  themselves,  and  the  only  available  means 
of  separation  sometimea  consists  in  what  is  termed  fractional 
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distillatioii.  This  process  is  not  only  one  of  great  labour,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  has  little  claim  to  accuracy  as  regards  the 
absolute  separation  of  bodies,  it  being,  perhaps,  almost  impossible 
to  procure  one  substance  out  of  a  mixture  of  homologous  fluids  in 
such  a  state  that  it  can  be  said  to  contain  no  admixture  of  its  asso- 
ciated compounds.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  boiling-point 
of  an  organic  fluid  is  dependent  upon  the  relative  number  of  the 
atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  present,  the  former  element  raising 
while  the  latter  lowers  the  degree  at  which  it  is  converted  into 
vapour ;  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  that  on  endeavouring  to  sepa- 
rate bodies  by  this  means,  where  homologous  groups  are  present, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  fluids  having  the  theoretical  boiling-point, 
and  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  hundred  parts,  and 
yet  being  admixtures  of  the  fluids  above  and  below  in  the  homolo- 
gous series,  the  deficiency  in  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  those  lower 
in  the  series  being  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  excess  in  that 
portion  present  belonging  to  a  higher  position  in  the  group.  This 
mode  of  separating  bodies  is  always,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as 
by  no  means  preventing  the  necessity  for  further  modes  of  puri- 
flcaiion  being  adopted  in  all  possible  cases,  and  it  is  only  with 
some  neutral  hydrocarbons  that  any  great  difficulty  occurs  in  this 
respect. 

354.  Where  only  one  substance  is  sought  to  be  obtained  from  a 
mixture,  and  there  is  ample  material  to  work  upon,  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity,  although  with  con- 
siderable loss*,  by  distilling  it  several  times  in  a  retort  with  a 
thermometer  in  the  tubulature,  and  each  time  rejecting  all  liquids 
boiling  below  or  above  the  point  known  to  be  that  theoretically 
belonging  to  the  fluid  under  examination ;  by  this  means  a  large 
quantity  of  the  mixture  may  be  made  in  general  to  yield  sufficient 
of  the  substance  sought  for  an  examination  of  its  chief  properties. 
It  is  far  better,  wherever  practicable,  to  submit  the  liquid  to  a 
complete  fractionation,  which  is  performed  by  difltilling  it  with  a 

*  ThiB  loss  is  not  absolute,  but  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  substance 
sought  becomes  by  the  process  disseminated  through  a  great  mass  of  the 
other  bodies,  it  may  be  said  to  be  lost  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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thermometer  in  the  tubulature,  and  changing  the  receiver  at. 
Bay,  every  10^  Eahr.,  or  5°  Centigrade ;  by  this  means  firactions 
are  obtained,  which  are  to  be  again  distilled  into  a  fresh  series 
of  bottles  in  the  same  manner,  which  forms  the  second  frac- 
tionation. It  will  be  seen  that  where  a  fluid  begins  with  a  low 
boiling-point  and  rises  very  high  towards  the  end,  this  process 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  labour :  if  we  suppose  the  fluid 
to  commence  ebullition  at  200°  Fahr.  and  rise  to  400°,  there  will 
be  twenty  bottles  required,  the  contents  of  each  to  be  again 
distilled,  and  generally  towards  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  each 
fraction,  when  redistilled,  spreads  itself  over  four  or  Ave  bottles, 
requiring  therefore  constant  attention ;  and  when  the  liquids  are 
completely  fractionated  fifteen  times,  as  was  the  case  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  bases  from  Dippel's  oil  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
in  my  own  experiments  on  the  naphtha  from  Boghead  coal,  300 
distillations  become  necessary  as  a  minimum ;  in  each  of  those 
researches,  however,  at  least  1000  distillations  were  made,  in- 
volving an  amount  of  labour,  patience  and  attention,  which  few  who 
have  not  worked  out  such  processes  can  imagine.  By  the  method 
given,  there  are  only  two  series  of  bottles  required  during  the 
operation,  one  containing  the  fluids  being  distilled,  and  another 
receiving  the  products  of  the  distillation.  As  each  distillation 
reaches  its  close,  a  point  is  attained  when  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
proceed  frirther,  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  retort  being  too  small ; 
this  should,  m  a  carefril  operation,  be  very  little,  but  as  it  is  con- 
stantly occurring,  it  must  not  be  wasted,  and  it  is  generally,  per- 
haps, the  best  plan  to  draw  it  off  with  a  siphon  or  pipette  when 
the  retort  is  nearly  cold,  and  (as  most  fluids  become  coloured  by 
ebullition)  place  it  iu  the  bottle  corresponding  with  the  second 
fraction  above  it  of  the  series  then  being  distilled,  not  the  series 
being  distUled  into ;  by  this  means,  the  last  distillates  are  always 
colourless,  if  the  liquid  does  not  come  over  coloured. 

355.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter should  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  of  the  retort  during  a 
fractional  distillation,  or  in  the  vapour ;  but  if  we  consider  that 
the  vapour  represents  the  fluid  distilling,  which  is  always  a 
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nearer  spprooch  to  homogeneity  than  that  in  the  bodj'  of  the  re- 
tort, Thich  is  always  of  a  higher  temperature,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  bulb  ehonld  be  as  near  the  fluid  as  may  be,  bat  not  in 
it,  to  indicate  tiie  boiling-point  of  the  fluid  distilling  over.  This 
does  not  apply  to  pnre  liqnids:  for  then  the  bnlb  should  be 
thoroughly  covered  with  the  boiling  fluid.  In  fractional  distilla- 
tions  no  regard  need  be  had  to  the  inflnence  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, as  the  fractions  are  all  produced  nearly  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  this  does  not  apply  to  ascertaining  the  boiling-points 
irhen  the  fluids  are  pure.  For  the  influence  of  the  barometric 
indications  upon  the  result,  see  p.  55.  Fractional  distillations 
will  generally  be  commenced  with  a  large  retort,  but  as  the  liquid 
becomes  dispersed  over  a  number  of  bottles,  and  consequently 
the  quantity  of  flnid  in  each  distillation  is  much  lessened,  a  smaller 
retort  mnst  be  used,  and  if  the  Fig.  190. 

fluid  is  small  in  quantity  and 
very  valuable,  that  figured  in  the 
maigin  will  be  found  extremely 
convenient,  and  as  it  is  made  from 
tubing  at  the  glass-blower'e  lamp, 
it  b  light  and  not  liable  to  crach. 
The  thermometer  is  held  verti- 
cally by  the  cork.    Where  it  is 
merdy  intended  to  isolate  a  more 
from  a  less  volatile  fluid,  an  ap-  i 
paratns,  the  same  as,  or  on  the  1 
principle  of,    that  employed  t^  I 
Wurt*   to   aeparate   the  butylic ' 
alcohol  from  the  amylic  and  others 
of  the  same  series  in  fiisel  oil,  is  of  great  asedstance.    The  less  vola- 
tile fluids  are  condensed  in  a  bnlb  placed  over  the  flask,  while  the 
more  volatile  pass  over ;  hy  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  much 
labour  ie  saved.     When  liquids  have  been  fructionated  several 
times,  portions  are  almost  invariably  obtained,  boiling  many 
degrees  below  the  original  point  of  ebullition,  which  &ct  has  been 
mistaken  by  some  for  a  breaking  up  of  the  liquid  vith  production 
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of  fluids  of  more  simple  constitation ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  at 
least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  lowering  of  the  boiling-point 
simply  arising  from  the  successive  removals  of  the  more  carburetted 
and  consequently  less  volatile  portions  of  the  mixture.  It  is  not 
intended  to  assert  that  breaking  up  never  takes  place,  for  it  has  been 
said  by  some  chemists  that  certain  fluid  hydrocarbons,  when  distil- 
led until  their  boiling-point  has  become  nearly  constant,  and  then 
kept  for  a  considerable  time,  boil  at  a  very  different  temperature 
than  at  the  time  of  preparation,  the  differences  in  height  of  the 
barometer  of  course  being  allowed  for.  If,  therefore,  some  hy- 
drocarbons break  up  at  n<Minal  temperatures,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  be  far  more  liable  to  do  so  at  the  point  required 
for  distillation ;  the  alleged  phenomena,  however,  require  conflr- 
mation.  Mansfield,  whose  experience  in  the  fractionation  of  fluid 
hydrocarbons  from  coal-naphtha  gives  weight  to  his  opinion,  denies 
that  any  breaking  up  takes  place  in  those  examined  by  him.  It 
would  be  interesting,  therefore,  to  expose  fluids  of  this  class,  the 
boiHng-point  of  which  is  constant,  to  a  tolerably  high  temperature 
in  sealed  tubes,  and  then  examine  the  fluid,  as  by  this  means  the 
question  might  probably  be  decided.  It  is  doubtless  the  case  that 
when  organic  fluids,  more  especially  those  with  somewhat  high  boil- 
ing-points, are  distilled,  decomposition  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  as  is  made  evident  by  the  colour  which  is  at  last  acquired 
by  liquids  which  were  perfectly  limpid  before  the  operation ;  the 
change,  however,  appears  to  depend  upon  a  gradual  oxidation  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  substance,  water  being  formed  and  carbon  elimin- 
ated, and  differs  entirely  from  a  molecular  breaking  up.  This  is 
conflrmed  in  many  ways,  amongst  others  by  the  fact  that  water 
becomes  evident  as  the  distillation  proceeds,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully exposure  to  the  damp  air  has  been  avoided ;  and  also,  that 
when  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrogen  is 
substituted  for  air,  the  decomposition  is  prevented.  It  must  be 
remembered  when  distilling  in  a  current  of  gas,  that  if  it  is  one  less 
dense  than  air  the  boiling-point  will  be  lowered,  and  vice  versd, 

356.  When  volatile  organic  bases  are  fractionated,  those  with 
the  very  high  boiling-points  become  decomposed  with  a  formation 

l6 
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of  pyrrol,  the  presence  of  this  sabstance  being  sho^ni  by  its 
characteristic  reaction  of  dyeing  red,  slips  of  deal  wood  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  add. 

357.  A  method  of  separation  of  volatile  organic  acids  of  the 
series  C^  H'"  0^,  dependent  upon  an  entirely  different  principle 
to  the  method  last  alluded  to,  has  been  proposed  by  liebig,  and 
has  afforded  excellent  results  in  the  hands  of  several  chemists. 
The  process  consists  of  partial  saturation  and  distillation,  and  is 
thus  performed: — ^The  mixture  of,  say  butyric  and  valerianic 
acids,  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  has  potash 
added  to  it  until  neutralized,  the  other  is  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  distilled ;  if,  now,  the  quantity  of  alkali  added  is  less 
than  is  required  to  neutralize  the  valerianic  acid,  nothing  but 
valerianate  of  potash  remains  in  the  retort,  a  mixture  of  vale- 
rianic and  butyric  adds,  containing  much  less  valerianic  add 
than  before,  distilling  over.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity 
of  potash  added  is  more  than  enough  to  neutralize  the  valerianic 
add,  the  surplus  will  of  course  be  saturated  with  butyric  add, 
and  thus  a  mixture  of  valerianate  and  butyrate  of  potash  re- 
mains in  the  retort,  the  former  salt  being  in  the  greater  quan- 
tity, while  the  distillate  contains  only  butyric  add.  When  acetic 
add  is  present,  the  reactions  are  somewhat  different ;  but  for  de- 
tails the  readw  is  referred  to  the  paper  itself*. 

358.  Special  cases  of  distillation, — ^There  are  many  fluids 
which,  either  from  peculiarities  in  their  methods  of  boiling,  or 
firom  their  action  upon  vessels  constructed  of  ordinary  materials, 
require  particular  precautions  in  the  operation  of  distillation. 
Only  a  few  of  these  need  be  instanced  as  types  of  the  general 
methods  to  be  adopted. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  troublesome  fluids  to  distil  is 
sulphuric  acid ;  its  great  causticity,  and  the  suffocating  nature  of 
the  vapours  formed  by  its  contact  with  carbonaceous  matters 
at  high  temperatures,  make  the  destruction  of  a  retort  contain- 
ing it,  while  over  the  Are,  a  serious  accident,  and  one  which  must 
be  avoided  by  every  means  in  our  power.     The  manu&cturers  of  ' 

•  Liebig'B  *  Annalen,*  Sept.  1840,  and  Ghem.  Oas.  1860,  p.  24. 
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this  important  add  have  been  induced  ^m  this  cause  to  use 
stills  of  platinum,  which,  although  of  such  great  expense  in  the 
first  instance,  are  found  much  more  economical  in  the  end. 
Sulphuric  acid  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  unpleasant 
property  of  concussive  boiling  previously  alluded  to,  and  it  is 
necessary  therefore  to  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  fragments 
of  glass  or  platinum  in  the  retort,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of 
vapour.  It  is,  moreover,  not  only  unnecessary  but  improper  to 
apply  any  artificial  refrigeration  to  the  receiver,  as  the  extremely 
hot  add  coming  into  contact  with  the  cooled  vessel  would  almost 
infiallibly  cause  its  fracture  ;  and,  moreover,  its  boiling-point 
being  so  high,  if  we  have  a  tube,  4  or  5  feet  long,  to  connect 
the  retort  with  the  redpient,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
the  acid  vapours  escaping  into  the  laboratory.  It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary  to  caution  the  operator  against  allowing  any 
organic  matter  to  find  its  way  into  the  add  to  be  distilled,  as  a 
deoompodtion  takes  place  with  formation  of  sulphurous  add, 
the  presence  of  which  may  prove  highly  prejudidal  in  many 
operations  in  which  the  add  is  likely  to  be  used.  With  sul- 
phuric add,  advantage  is  gained  by  preventing  the  heat  from 
playing  immediately  upon  the  bottom  of  the  retort;  this  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  a  means  of  preventing  concusdve 
ebullition  in  other  cases,  and  Berzelius  applied  the  method  to  the 
distillation  of  sulphuric  add,  by  placiog  the  bottom  of  the  retort 
upon  a  truncated  cone,  which  in  its  turn  rested  upon  a  hearth, 
and  a  charcoal  fire  was  made  round  it,  so  as  to  apply  the  heat 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  boiling  commenced  frx)m  the  ddes 
instead  of  the  bottom. 

359.  Hydrofluoric  add  requires  a  special  apparatus  for  its 
production,  in  consequence  of  its  great  tendency  to  combine  with 
silica  rendering  it  imposdble  to  use  glass  vessels,  as  they  would 
be  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  what  is  far  more  serious, 
prevent  the  posdbility  of  obtaining  a  pure  product.  Perhaps 
the  most  convenient  apparatus  for  the  production  of  hydrofluoric 
add,  where  it  is  required  to  be  frequently  made,  is  that  repre- 
sented in  fig.  191. 
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It  consists  of  two  hemispherical  iron  pots  with  broad  flanges, 
which  permit  them  to  be  laid  mouth  to  month,  and  afford  the 
space  to  pierce  holes  for  the  admission  of  the  screws,  the  nuts  of 
which  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  pots  are  lined  throughout 
with  lead ;  in  tact,  two  leaden  yessels  of  the  same  shape  as  the 

Fig.  191. 


iron  ones  are  constructed,  which  exactly  fit  inside  them,  and  are 
also  provided  with  flanges,  as  by  means  of  the  screws  the  two 
leaden  surfeu^es  are  brought  into  such  dose  contact  that  scarcely 
any  leakage  occurs,  and  what  there  is  may  be  effidctaally 
stopped  by  a  little  plaster  of  Paris.  A  hole  is  made  through 
both  lead  and  iron  at  the  top,  to  admit  the  leaden  pipe,  which  is 
ground  in  quite  tight.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  apparatus 
over  those  usually  described,  consist  in  the  fitcility  with  which 
the  sulphate  of  lime  may  be  removed  after  the  action,  the  eco- 
nomy with  which  the  leaden  lining  can  be  replaoed,  and  the 
protection  afforded  to  it  by  the  iron  exterior;  moreover,  the  iron 
pots  are  to  be  obtained  with  ease,  as  they  merely  consist  of  the 
larger  sizes  of  sand-pots  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the 
work  (p.  13). 

360.  There  are  several  cases  of  distillation  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, in  which  a  liquid  has  to  be  saturated  with  a  gas  evolved 
by  the  reaction  of  certain  substances  upon  each  other ;  the  pre- 
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pu&tion  of  hydrochloric  add  may  be  ta^en  as  illustrating  the 
g^eral  featoros  of  the  operation,  and  ehowing  the  precautions 
The  chloride  of  sodium  is  placed  in  the  retort,  a,  and 


snlphuric  add  is  introdnced  very  gradually  by  the  flinnel,  b ;  the 
nmiiatio  add  gas  passes  at  flrst  into  the  bottle,  o,  where  any  im- 
purities mechanically  carried  over  are  deposited;  it  then  flows 
into  d,  by  a  tube  which  dips  under  water ;  these  bottles  are  seen 
to  be  provided  with  safety-tubes,  ee,  which,  by  admitting  air,  if 
any  contraction  occurs,  prevent  the  contents  from  being  forced 
back ;  the  njode  of  actitm  of  these  tubes,  and  the  varieties  of  them 
in  use,  will  he  explained  in  the  section  on  Gaseous  Manipu- 
lation. In  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  the  gas,  if  any  is  un- 
absorbed  by  d,  passes  Into  /;  at  first  the  water  in  e  and  d  absorbs 
all  that  comes  over;  bat  as  it  becomes  saturated,  it  passes  into 
the  other  bottle.  As  heat  ia  developed  during  the  absorption,  it 
is  proper  to  immerse  the  bottles  in  cold  water.  It  is  nnnecessary 
to  apply  heat  to  the  retort  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
that  developed  by  the  reaction  being  sufficient ;  but  as  the  flow 
of  gas  becomes  slackened,  a  small  Ismp-flame  may  be  placed 
beneath  it  and  gradually  increased.  The  bottle,  /,  is  fitted  up  in 
a  manner  difibrent  from  the  others :  the  mode  of  action  will  be 
explained  further  on. 
361.  When  mixtures  are  ta  be  distlUed  which  it  is  expect«d 
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might  e^lode  by  a  tempemttue  of  212°,  the  oontriTanoe  ehown 
at  p.  46  may  be  naed  with  advantage. 

362.  Uercuiy  may  eaailybe  distilled  in  small  qnantitiea  in 
plain  glass  retorts,  which  shoold  not  be  too  large;  for  if  the 
dome  of  the  retort  ia  &r  above  the  meicniy,  it  will  be  neeessaty 
to  heat  it  to  a  d^ree  that  nuiy  endanger  its  safety,  in  order  to 
drive  the  metal  over.  From  the  high  temperature  required,  it 
is  improper  to  use  tabulated  retorts,  as  if  closed  by  a  stopper 
they  are  liable  to  fracture,  and  corks  are  rapidly  carbonized. 
The  steady  heat  of  a  small  charcoal  fire  is  perhaps  the  most 
convenient  for  the  parpose.  "Wlkere  larger  quantities  are  to  be 
distilled,  an  iron  retort  is  preftoible  to  any  other,  and  the  bot- 
tles in  which  the  metal  is  imported,  if  fitted  with  a  bent  ircm 
tube,  answer  the  purpose  extremely  well.  The  addition  of 
copper  filings  much  fodlitates  the  process,  where  it  is  denred  to 
obtain  as  pure  a  product  as  posdUe.  The  exit-tube  in  ^ther 
case  must  be  plnnged  under  water. 


363.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  at  p.  226,  that  fluids 
distil  at  a  lower  temperature  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  than  when 
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the  operation  is  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.  This  method  of 
operating  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  several  cases ;  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  nnfrequently  necessary  to  expel  a  more  from  a  less  vola- 
tile fluid  in  the  purification  of  the  latter,  as,  for  instance,  where 
it  is  desired  to  drive  off  ammonia  from  a  fluid  base  having  a  com- 
paratively high  boiling-point ;  to  effect  this,  the  apparatus  shown 
in  fig.  193  may  be  used,  where  a  represents  a  bottle  fitted  up 
with  tubes  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  dried  by 
passing  through  sulphuric  add  contained  in  6,  from  whence  it 
streams  through  the  basic  liquid  in  e.  Sometimes  it  is  required 
to  heat  the  latter,  in  which  case  the  volatilized  base  is  condensed 
in  d  and  fidls  back  into  the  flask,  the  dry  hydrogen  carrying  away 
the  anmionia  and  water  present  in  the  fluid.  The  operation  is 
generally  a  somewhat  protracted  one.  It  is  often  required  to 
distil  fluids  of  no  great  stability  in  an  atmosphere  of  some  gas 
having  little  or  no  tendency  to  impart  oxygen.  The  ebullition 
of  fluids  ia  often  by  this  means  considerably  facilitated.  Phos- 
phite of  ethyl,  which  boils  at  191°  Cent.  (375°-8  Fahr.)  in  air, 
comes  over  at  188°  C.  (370°'4  Fahr.)  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas*. 
Where  it  is  merely  wished  to  prevent  oxidation,  or  to  fiunH- 
tate  the  ebullition  of  fluids  of  no  great  stability,  but  not  sponta- 
neously inflammable,  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  evolved  from  an 
apparatus  simOar  to  that  shown  in  the  last  cut,  passes  iato  a 
retort  the  neck  of  which  is  drawn  out  and  bent,  so  as  to  enter  a 
U-tube,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  immersed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  and  have  a  conducting  tube  passing  into  a  flask  (in  the 
manner  of  those  iu  fig.  188),  likewise  kept  cold.  Sometimes  the 
current  of  hydrogen  carries  away  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  fiuid 
that  its  loss  would  be  serious;  it  is  then  necessary  to  connect  the 
first  with  another,  or  even  two  or  three  more  U-tubes  or  other 
condensers,  according  to  circumstances. 

364.  If  the  fiuid  is  spontaneously  inflammable,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  organic  compounds  contaiEiing  antimony,  arsenic 
and  other  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  joints  made  by  frtsion, 
and  the  apparatus  is  then  preferably  constructed  from  glass  tubes. 

*  Bailton,  Ghem.  See  Quart.  Jotim.  Oct.  1856. 
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Fig.  194  gives  an  idea  of  one  of  the  simpler  kinds  of  apparatus 
for  the  purpose.     The  substance  is  formed  by  the  action  of  heat 


Fig.  194. 


^ 

upon  the  ingredients  in  a,  and  is  condensed  in  the  Y-tubes,  h  h, 
the  second  of  which  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  at  e.  Before  the 
reaction  is  commenced,  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed  through 
the  whole  by  means  of  the  tube,  d,  connected  with  a  gasometer 
or  other  source  of  the  gas ;  d  is  connected  in  its  turn  with  a,  by 
a  caoutchouc  tube,  e,  containing  a  piece  of  glass  rod,  almost  large 
enough  to  fill  it.  When  all  the  air  in  the  apparatus  has  been 
expelled  by  the  hydrogen,  the  tube,  e,  is  tightly  tied,  and  d  is 
removed.  The  bulb,  a,  is  then  heated  until  the  substance  has 
distilled  over  into  the  Y-tubes,  66,  which  are  kept  very  cold 
during  the  operation.  When  no  more  fluid  is  condensed  in  the 
receivers,  a  powerful  blowpipe-flame  is  directed  upon  the  parts, 
/  and  g,  in  succession,  which  are  thus  closed  and  removed  until 
wanted  for  examination ;  finally,  the  point,  e,  is  closed  by  fosion. 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  above  is 
fax  from  being  a  universal  method,  the  method  of  manipulating 
requiring  various  modifications  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  operated  on. 

365.  When  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  temperature  at 
which  a  fluid  distils  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  or  other  gas,  it  is 
sometimes  proper  to  use  a  flask  provided  with  three  apertures : 
one  for  the  tube  delivering  the  gas,  another  for  the  exit  of  the 
distilled  liquid,  and  a  third,  generally  in  the  centre,  for  the  ther- 
mometer. By  this  arrangement,  however,  a  considerable  sur&ce 
of  cork  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heated  vapour,  and  with 
fluids  the  boiling-point  of  which  is  above  300^  Fahr.,  it  soon 
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beoomes  brittle,  and  even  rotten,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it 
from  leaking;  but  if  the  sor&ce  of  the  cork  is  comparatively 
small,  this  does  not  occur,  or  at  least  Tvith  the  same  rapidity. 
There  are  small  three-necked  Woulfe's  bottles,  blown  from 
tube  at  the  lamp,  to  be  procured  from  the  dealers  in  chemical 
apparatus,  which,  from  their  thinness,  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

366.  In  some  distillations  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  ingre- 
dients to  digest  for  some  time  before  applying  the  fire,  particu- 
larly if  fluids  are  to  be  dehydrated  by  contact  of  quicklime,  chloride 
of  calcium,  or  other  substances  used  to  remove  water.  The 
less  active  the  matter  intended  for  the  purpose,  the  longer  the 
digestion  is  required  to  be.  In  most  instances,  the  object  may 
be  efEectuaUy  attained  by  putting  the  ingredients  together  over 
night,  and  distilling  in  the  morning. 

367.  In  making  formic  add  by  the  more  common  processes, 
the  starch  or  sugar,  oxide  of  manganese  and  water  are  intro- 
duced into  the  still,  and  a  fire  being  put  under  it  until  the  fluid 
has  obtained  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  or  a  little  higher, 
the  sulphuric  add  is  added  by  degrees,  the  fire  being  previously 
removed ;  an  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas  is  evolved, 
and  sometimes  the  action  is  so  violent,  that,  although  the  fire  has 
been  taken  out,  the  mixture  froths  over ;  in  any  case,  it  is  better 
to  allow  the  ingredients  to  digest  for  five  or  six  hours  before  distil- 
lation, when,  by  carefrd  regulation  of  the  heat,  the  dilute  add 
may  be  brought  over  without  any  Airther  danger  of  frothing. 
The  formiate  of  lime  produced  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess is  best  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  obtain  the  strong 
add,  in  the  stone  alembic,  p.  239. 

The  formic  add,  as  thus  obtained,  invariably  contains  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphurous  add,  which  may  be  rendered  snffidently 
fixed  to  allow  of  diBtilling  over  the  formic  acid  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative purity,  by  adding  just  enough  of  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash  to  convert  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  add.  K 
this  is  done  with  moderate  care,  no  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  lessening  the  product  by  decompodtion  of  the  formic  add. 
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The  salt  alluded  to  is  moreoYer  oaeful  aa  a  teat  of  the  presence 
of  ralphuroua  in  fiumio  acid,  as  a  reij  smaU  portion  conrerts  tlie 
yellow  colour  of  the  chromate  into  a  beantdfiil  gre^i,  even  in  the 
cold,  hy  reduction  to  the  state  of  green  oxide. 

368.  For  a  great  many  purposes,  but  more  especially  in  the 
production  of  chemical  reagents  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  as  is 
so  frequently  required  in  certain  investigations,  a  stone  atiU  and 
worm  are  much  employed,  and  wiU  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 
It  is  scarcely  safe  to  use  a  sand-bath  for  them,  although  some 
withstand  that  method  of  applying  heat  very  well.  It  is  better 
therefore  to  use  a  chloride -of- calcium  bath,  the  heat  given  by  which 
is  sufficient  for  almost  all  the  purposes  to  which  a  stoneware  still 
is  likely  to  be  applied.  For  the  preparatioii  of  pnissic  and 
valeriaoic  acids  on  the  large  stale,  they  are  indispeuBable.  The 
Rk-  186. 


worm  should  be  inserted  into  a  wooden  tub,  the  spout  projecting 
at  the  bottom.  This  is  the  most  easily  fiactured  part  of  the 
apparatus,  and  requires  espetual  core.  It  is  a  good  plan,  as  a 
means  of  protection,  to  have  two  stout  pieces  of  wood  nailed  to 
the  tub,  and  standing  out  to  the  same  extent  as  the  exit  of  the 
worm,  but  not  placed  so  close  as  to  prevent  easy  access. 

369.  When  these  stills  are  in  operation,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
cover  the  head  with  a  cloth,  to  prevent  condensatlen  and  con- 
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sequent  loss  of  timo  and  fuel.  The  juncture  of  the  head  with 
the  bodjr  is  closed  by  means  of  almond  and  liuseed  luting.  It  is 
absolntely  essential  that  great  care  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
chloride-of-calcium  bath  becoming  Ary,  or  even  too  low,  as  in 
that  case  the  addition  of  cold  water  would  in&llibly  break  the 
still ;  in  &ct,  when  water  has  to  be  added  to  keep  up  the  height 
of  the  fiuid,  it  should  always  be  nearly  if  not  quit«  boiling. 

370.  The  best  method  of  supporting  the  still  in  the  bath  is 
seen  in  fig.  196.     A  hde  is 

punched  out  in   a  circular  '^' 

piece  of  strong  sbeet-iroui 

just  large  enough  to  permit 

the  easy   entrance    of    the  ^ 

still  as  far  as  the  flange,  a, 

which  supports    it  in  tho 

bath.    The  iron  pot  is  at 

least   6   inches   lar^r  all 

round    than    the    still.     A 

bole  about  2  inches  across 

is  puDched  in  tho  iron  ring, 

to  allow  of  the  addition  of 

hot  water  to  replenish  the 

bath.     As  the  solntion  of 

chloride  of  calcium  is  liable 

to  froth  up  and  boil  over  at 

times,  it  is  better  not  to 

allow  it  to  fill  the  pot  to  a 

greater  height  than  that  indicated  by  the  line  in  the  figure. 

371.  The  stone  worms  are  bo  cheap,  that  it  is  better,  where 
they  are  required  frequently  for  any  particular  purpose,  to  keep 
them  for  that  exelosiTely,  especially  if  from  its  nature  there  is 
any  difficulty  iu  cleaning  them  ont,  their  opacity  throwing  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  their  fr«edom  from  dirt  or 
Impurities. 

372.  Dettntetive  dittillation. — The  products  of  tiie  destructiTe 
distiUation  of  coal,  and  various  pnimBl  and  v^etable  substances, 
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have  famished  chemists  with  many  of  their  most  interesting 
products.  The  number  of  these  already  obtained  woidd,  to  re- 
count their  history,  require  a  volume ;  but  a  few  will  be  men- 
tioned, in  order  to  show  that  a  description  of  the  apparatus  re- 
quired, and  the  methods  of  using  them,  are  deserving  of  a  place 
in  this  work. 

373.  Wood,  by  destructive  distillation,  yields,  in  addition  to 
acetic  acid,  methylic  alcohol,  acetone,  xylite,  lignone,  paraffine, 
kreosote,  the  beautiful  pittacal,  and  the  host  of  substances  stu- 
died by  Beichenbach,  several  others  which  are  as  yet  imper- 
fectly known.  SmaU  as  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  in  ordinary 
wood  is,  the  author  found  methylamine  to  accompany  the  am- 
monia formed  by  destructive  distillation  of  the  impure  acetate  of 
lime  made  on  the  large  scale,  from  the  acetic  add  produced 
simultaneously  with  wood-spirit. 

Coal,  by  destructive  distillation,  yields  the  whole  series  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  the  starting-point,  benzole, 
many  gaseous  ones,  being  still  far  from  well  known,  and  numerous 
organic  bases,  viz.  aniline,  the  pyridine  and  chinoline  series,  and 
the  somewhat  mysterious  body,  pyrrol,  known  by  its  charac- 
teristic reaction  of  staining  fir- wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric 
add^  bright  red  or  crimson.  Indigo  yields  aniline  and  other 
substances.  Boghead  coal,  and  probably  Burmese  naphtha, 
yield  hydrocarbons  of  more  than  one  class,  one  appearing  to  be 
identical  with  the  alcoholic  radicals. 

374.  These  few  substances  mentioned  (for  they  are  few  com- 
pared with  the  multitude  inviting  study)  are  suffident  to 
indicate  that  a  wide  field  for  investigation  remains  comparatively 
unexplored  in  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
organic  matter ;  and  also  that  no  apology  is  due  for  devoting 
some  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  apparatus  best  adapted  for 
researches  on  the  subject. 

375.  Where  it  is  intended  to  distil  large  quantities,  recourse  will 
doubtless  be  had  to  the  cast-iron  retorts  used  at  gas-works ;  but, 
on  the  small  scale,  the  stout  iron  pots  to  be  obtained  at  the  iron- 
wharves,  and  shown  in  figs.  197  and  198,  are  very  convenient. 
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The  pot,  a,  in  tlie  Utter  figure,  is  provided  with  a  veiy  bt«ad 
flai^,  supporting  an  iron  cover  made  after  the  manner  of  a 
eancepso-lid,  and  perforated  vith  an  tqiertare  of  about  6  inches 
Kg.  197. 


diameter,  to  admit  the  head,  which  u  to  be  riveted  aa..  The 
exit-pipe  ia  made  Urge  ontil  it  liters  the  first  recipient,  d,  v\\h 
which  it  ie  conneotod  by  the  adaptor,  c.  The  vessel,  d,  may 
very  well  conaist  of  a  siz-gallon  atone  jar,  closed  with  a  Urge 
bong  pierced  with  two  apertoree.  All  the  tar  and  oUier  aemi- 
eolid  and  easily  condensable  matters  having  been  deposited  here, 
the  more  vdatile  prodncta  pass  into  the  worm,  e,  which  is  kept 
ctmstantly  supplied  with  a  stream  of  cold  water  having  lumps  of 
ice  floatiiig  in  it.  All  the  fluid  hydrocarbons,  and  most  other 
matters,  are  oomfdetely  condensed  by  this  means ;  but  if  very 
voUtile  bases  are  present,  they  require  farther  precautions ;  the 
exit-pipe,/,  is  therefbre  made  to  dip  into  dilute  muiiatic  acid  con- 
ttuned  in  a  second  bottle,  which  effectually  retains  all  the  basic 
products.  The  iron  pot  is  set  in  brick-work,  just  in  the  way  of 
an  ordinary  still,  no  partlcuUr  precautions  being  necessary,  except 
that  of  being  able  to  remove  the  fire  with  rapidity  in  the  event 
of  the  products  coming  over  too  rapidly.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  great  danger  is  not  of  having  too  little,  but  too 
much  heat ;  and  it  is  a  good  general  rule,  to  bring  over  the  pro- 
dueto  at  the  lowest  posable  temperature,  the  fire  being  increased 
as  the  evolution  of  voUtile  products  slackens,  this  being  easily 
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seen  by  watching  the  rapidity  with  which  the  babbles  of  gas 
pass  through  /.  Where  the  gas  is  very  foetid,  as  is  the  case 
when  most  substances  containing  a  large  per-centage  of  ni- 
trogen  are  distilled,  it  may  be  passed  through  a  rather  thick 
solution,  prepared  by  stirring  up  chloride  of  lime  and  water  to  a 
creamy  consistence,  or  the  gas  may  be  ignited  or  passed  by  means 
of  a  long  tube  under  the  ash-pit  of  the  fdmace.  The  lid  of  the 
still  is  luted  up  with  a  mixture  of  finely-sifted  fire-clay  and  fresh 
horse-dung  beaten  to  a  plastic  mass  in  an  iron  mortar.  To  apply 
the  luting  in  the  most  successful  manner,  the  lid  being  inverted, 
the' luting  is  to  be  placed  all  round,  and  the  lid  being  then  put 
in  its  place,  is  to  be  kept  down  by  placing  heavy  weights  on  it. 

376.  In  some  operations,  a  neater  but  more  expensive  ap- 
paratus for  distillation  is  made  by  drilling  a  series  of  holes 
round  the  rim  of  a  carron  pot,  and  fiststening  the  lid  down  by 
screws  and  nuts,  as  seen  in  section,  fig.  198.  The  exit-pipe  is 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  inserted  into  the  Ud  by  having  a 
screw  tapped  on  its  end  to  fit  a  hollow  screw  made  in  the  plate 
which  covers  the  pot.  This  arrangement  is  excellentiy  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  sulphurous  acid  fh>m  braised  charcoal  and 
sulphuric  acid. 

Fig.  198.  Fig.  199. 


^ 


z^ 


377.  Where  destructive  distillation  is  to  be  performed  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  as  in  preparing  aniline  from  indigo,  chino- 
line  from  cinchonine  or  quinine,  trimethylamine  fit)m  narco- 
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tine,  &c.,  the  arrangement  shovn  in  fig.  199  may  be  used. 
It  is  coustmoted  of  stoat  sheet-iron,  and  has  the  head,  be- 
l<mg^iig  to  a  stoneware  alembic  similar  to  fig.  200,  lated  to  it 
with  the  almond  and  linseed  luting  preyionsly  alluded  to.  By 
tax  the  best  way  of  heating  these  alembics  is  by  means  of  a 
species  of  hot-air  bath,  formed  of  an  iron  pot  similar  to  those 
used  to  melt  lead  in,  bat  with  Uie  three  feet  removed,  vhich  may 
be  done  by  filing  them  three  ports  through,  and  then  giving  a 
smart  tap  with  the  hammer.  These  pots  are  covered  with  a  lid 
fitting  somewhat  tightly  oni  it  has  a  hole  in  the  top  laige 
enoof^  to  admit  the  alemMc,  which  is  supported  by  the  flange 
which  joins  the  body,  a,  to  the  dome,  b,  A  small  hole,  about 
1  inch  in  diameter,  ie  left  in  the  lid  of  the  hot-air  bath,  to  liable 
the  operator  to  obaerve  when  it  reochca  a  red  heat.  The  pot  is 
to  be  heated  by  placing  it  on  Uie  lai^^est  hole  of  the  furnace, 
fig.  1,  all  the  rings  being  removed. 

The  great  advantage  posseeeed  l^  this  arrangement,  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  temperature  can  be  regulated  as  com- 
pared with  a  sand-bath.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sand  takes  a 
oooaideTable  time  to  acquire  the  requisite  t«mperatnre,  and  when 
it  baa  done  so,  it  requires  a  still  longer  time  to  cool,  whereas  the 
pot  can  be  heated  to  redness  as  rapidly  or  slowly  as  may  be 
required,  and  may  be  cooled  with  equal  &cilify. 

The  manner  in  which  th»  alembic  is  surrounded  prevents 
acceeidon  of  currents  of  cold  air,  so  that  even  when  constructed 
of  earthenware  they  may  be  raised  to  a  red  heat  and  cooled 
again  a  great  number  of  times  without  fear  of  fracture.  The 
stoneware  alembie  aUuded  to  b  shown  in  section  in  fig.  200. 
They  are  somewhat  difScult  j,-    ^^ 

to  obt^,  but  their  extreme  ■ 
convenience  in  many  opera-  I 
tions  renders  it  well  worth  I 
while  to  have  them  mode  of  I 
thepotters,  eomanyof  whom  I 
are  to  be  found  in  I^mbeth,  I 
near  London.     The  aperture  in  the  top  of  the  head  is  useAil  for 
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the  introductioii  of  fluids,  &o.  after  the  joints  have  been  luted 
up,  or  during  the  progress  of  a  distillation. 

378.  It  has  been  said  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lowest  possible 
temperature  should  be  used  in  destructive  distillations  where  the 
object  is  to  examine  the  products  obtained ;  this  rule  holds  good 
in  the  process  for  procuring  aniline  from  indigo ;  the  latter  sub- 
stance, being  finely  pulveriied,  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  yeiy  con- 
centrated solution  of  potash,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  evaporated 
with  constant  stirring,  in  an  iron  pot,  until  a  faint  odour  of 
aniline  is  perceptible ;  directly  this  is  observed,  the  mass  is  to  be 
rapidly  transferred  to  the  iron  alembic  with  the  stone  head,  fig. 
199,  which  is  then  to  be  inserted  in  the  hot-air  vessel,  and  the 
apparatus  being  placed  on  the  aperture  in  the  fiimaoe-plate,  and 
ample  condensation  being  ensured,  the  fire  is  to  be  very  gradually 
raised  until  no  more  aniline  is  procured. 

It  is  important  in  the  construction  of  these  alembics  to  have 
the  beak  made  at  a  much  more  obtuse  angle  with  the  body  than 
is  usually  done  (see  also  p.  219),  as,  if  this  is  attended  to,  much 
greater  ease  is  found  in  attaching  them  to  condensers.  The  capiylic 
alcohol^  which  has  become  an  object  of  interest  lately,  is  readily 
and  conveniently  prepared  firom  saponified  castor-oil  in  an  appa- 
ratus similar  to  fig.  199. 

379.  There  are  many  occasions  in  organic  and  inoi^anic  che- 
mistry where  it  is  desired  to  effect  distillation  under  reduced 
pressure,  and  consequentiy  at  a  lower  temperature  than  if  per- 
formed in  the  ordinary  manner.  This  is  easily  managed  by  the 
use  of  the  apparatus  seen  in  fig.  201.  A  glass  retort,  a,  has  its 
neck  inserted  into  a  tubulated  receiver,  c,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, air-tight,  by  the  caoutchouc  tube,  &.  The  tubulature  of 
the  receiver  is  fitted  with  a  cork  and  tube,  (2,  which  connect  it 
with  a  small  air-pump.  The  air  is  then  exhausted  as  far  as  may 
be  requisite,  the  degree  being  made  evident  by  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  e,  which  dips  into  a  small  basin  of  the 
metal ;  if,  now,  a  lamp-flame  be  applied  at  dy  the  tube  is  soon 
closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  distillation 
may  th^i  be  commenced. 
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In  distillations  of  this  kind  there  are  several  methods  of  pro^ 
ceedingy  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator,  as  they 

Fig.  201. 


are  dependent  on  the  habitudes  of  the  matter  which 
is  the  subject  of  experiment.  In  some  cases,  it  is 
sufficient  to  cool  the  receiver  by  a  powerful  freezing 
mixture,  when  the  fluid  in  the  retort  gradually 
distils  over.  More  generally,  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  a  gentle  heat  to  induce  ebullition. 

380.  In  some  researches,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  separate  a  more  from  a  less  volatile  liquid,  great 
assistance  is  gained  by  using  the  double-headed 
stills  shown  in  figs.  202  and  203.  The  method  of  using  them 
consists  in  placing  within  the  chamber,  b,  which  surroimds  the 
head,  e,  a  fluid,  the  boiling  point  of  which  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  more  volatile  product  which  it  is  wished  to  obtain,  and 
below  that  of  the  liquid  which  is  to  remain  behind  in  the  still. 
If,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  benzole  from  coal-naphtha, 
it  Lb  sufficient  to  fill  the  chamber,  5,  with  water,  and  proceed  with 
the  distillation  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  it  is  evident,  that,  as 
the  temperature  of  the  head  can  never  exceed  212^,  the  hydro- 
carbons, which  require  a  higher  point  for  volatilization,  will  be 
condensed  on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  head  which  is  sur- 
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rounded  with  water,  and  return  to  the  body  a,  but  that  the  liquids 
which  boil  at  or  below  212^  will  pass  the  head  and  proceed  to 

Fig.  202.  Fig.  203. 


ci. 


a 


1 

J 


the  receiver.  Sometimes  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  a  worm  pass- 
ing through  the  water,  a  rather  considerable  elongation  of  the 
head  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the  passage  of  fluids  of  high 
boiling-points,  as  in  flg.  203. 

381.  If  retorts  or  flasks  are  to  be  exposed  to  temperatures  so 
high  as  to  endanger  their  safety,  or  where  fluids  are  to  be  ope- 
rated on  which,  either  from  their  inflammability  or  value,  it  is 
particularly  essential  to  prevent  being  spilled  if  any  accident 
should  occur,  we  may  employ  vessels  covered  by  the  electrotype 
process  with  a  thick  coating  of  copper :  the  method  of  eifecting 
this  will  be  foimd  in  the  section  on  Electrical  Manipulations. 

382.  In  operations  on  very  limited  quantities,  where  the  use  of 
ordinary  retorts,  or  even  the  small  ones  described  in  the  section  on 
Fractional  Distillation,  would  be  impossible,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
the  apparatus  shown  in  flgs.  204  and  205 ;  it  consists  of  a  very  small 
tubulated  retort  made  from  a  piece  of  large  tubing ;  when  the  bulb 
has  been  blown  on  the  end  of  it,  and  the  neck  bent  as  in  fig.  204, 
the  point  of  the  blowpipe-flame  is  directed  on  the  part  a,  fig.  205, 
iind  a  piece  of  red-hot  glass  rod  is  placed  against  it  and  imme- 
diately withdrawn ;  it  thus  forms  a  thin  tube,  which  may  be  bent 
as  at  a  h.  This  construction  enables  us  to  introduce  the  fluid  to 
1)e  distilled  without  soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort,  an  advantage 
not  generally  found  in  these  instruments  as  constructed  fix>m 
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tnbcs;  the  fluid  is  made  to  enter  by  dipping  the  end,  b,  into  it 
and  applying  enction  to  e,  carefully  avoiding  the  entrance  of  mois- 


tnre :  vhen  a  sufficient  quantity  hae  entered,  the  point,  b,  may  Iw 
closed  by  the  blowpipe.  This  method  is  especially  useful  in  ex- 
pcrimeuts  vhere  it  is  wished  to  operate  upon  known  quantities. 


383.  'Where 
of  a  distillation 


1  extremely  volatile  fluid  is  one  of  the  producte 
r  reaction,  the  appliances  shown  in  fijrn.  206  and 


207  may  be  made  use  of  with  advantage.  The  retort,  a,  in 
which  the  materials  are  being  heated,  is  connected  with  the 
bulb  apparatus,  b,  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  product 
may  be  transferred  to  the  little  tube  apparatus,  fig.  207.  in  which 
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it  U  to  be  preBerred ;  it  may  be  introduced  by  the  method  de- 
smbed  is  the  section  on  Free-  pjg.  toe. 

sure-tube  Operations  (§  304). 

384.  It  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  it  is  wished  to  submit 
i  flnid  to  the  action  of  a  sub- 
stance at  a  moderately  high  tem- 
perature (generally  a  little  above 
the  boiling-point  of  the  liqnid) 
a  ccmsiderable  time,  as,  for 
imple,  in  the  preparation  of 
some  hydrooarbons  by  the  action 
of  Bodinm  on  iodine  or  bromine 
nponnds.     In  t.hia  case  it  is 
convenient  to    nse  &6    appa- 
ratus shown  in  fig.  208.    The 

flask,  a,  contains  the  subetance  to  be  oo- 

hobated,  and,  in  the  example  given,  a 

quantity  of  Bodlnm ;  it  is  immersed  in  the 

copper  tallow-bath,  e,  which  is  heated  by  t 

the  gas-lamp,  d.    The  vapour  which  rises 

condenses  in  the  long  ^de  tube,  h,  which 

has  a  capUlary  opeuing  at  its  upper  end, 

and  falls  back  into  the  sodium;  by  this 

means  the  whole  of  the  iodine  or  bromine 

may  be  removed  iu  an  hour  or  two,  and  a 

the  tube,  b,  and  its  cork  being  removed,  it 

is  to  be  replaced  by  a  bent  tube  connected  with  a  receiver,  and 

the  pure  hydrocarbon  or  other  fluid  distilled  over. 
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SECTION  XIX. 
SUBLIKATIOK. 

385.  Sublimation  differs  essentially  from  distillation  in  the  fsuct, 
that  the  product  of  the  operation  is  obtained  in  the  solid  instead 
of  the  fluid  state;  the  apparatus  used  is  generally  extremely 
simple,  and  presents  fiur  less  variety  than  that  employed  in 
distillation. 

386.  Very  frequently,  in  manipulating  with  the  small  quantities 
used  in  research,  thearrangement  recommended  by  Berzelius(which 
for  simplicity  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired)  will  answer  equally 
well  with  &r  more  complicated  appliances ;  it  merely  consists 
of  two  platinum  crucibles,  one  rather  larger  than  the  other,  the 
larger  being  inserted  so  as  to  penetrate  a  short  distance  inside  the 
smaller.  The  upper  one  is  filled  with  cold  water  during  the  pro- 
cess^ which,  if  required,  may  be  removed  with  a  pipette  as  it  be- 
comes heated,  and  be  replaced  with  fresh.  Two  porcelain  crucibles 
may  sometimes  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  platinum ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  generally  imsafe  to  fill  the  upper  one  with 
water,  as  such  a  proceeding  would,  in  aU  probability,  be  the  cause 
of  fracture.  Two  porcelain  or  earthen  basins,  placed  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  having  a  strip  of  paper  pasted  round  the  line  where 
they  join,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  confining  the  vapour  and 
keeping  the  vessels  together,  is  frequently  a  good  arrangement. 
In  all  cases  of  sublimation  it  is  essential  to  have  a  small  aperture 
in  some  part  of  the  apparatus  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the 
air,  as,  if  confined,  it  would,  on  heat  being  applied,  break  the 
connexions.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  make 
this  aperture  purposely,  as  the  apparatus  for  sublimation  is  seldom 
quite  air-tight. 

387.  In  subliming  iodine  on  the  small  scale,  with  a  view  to  its 
purification,  it  may  be  placed  in  rather  large  and  shallow  evapo- 
rating-basins,  covered  with  others,  which  are  to  be  inverted  and 
placed  with  their  mouths  downwards  against  the  under  ones. 
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The  place  of  juncture  is  to  be  made  tight  (with  the  exception  of 

a  yery  small  air-hole)  by  means  of  the  almond  and  linseed  luting 

frequently  alluded  to  in  the  section  on  Distillation.    The  apparatus, 

after  being  put  together,  is  placed  upon  a  moderately  hot  part  of 

the  sand-bath  for  some  hours,  and  is  then  to  be  removed  to  a 

cooler  portion,  and  allowed  to  become  cold  very  slowly.     When 

perfectiy  cold,  the  basins  are  to  be  taken  apart  and  the  iodine 

removed  with  a  strip  of  glass,  or  even  with  a  strong  feather ;  it 

is,  however,  better  to  avoid  the  contact  of  o]^;amc  matter.     The 

largest  crystals  are  generally  found  upon  the  bottom  dish,  in 

the  form  of  magnificent  sword-blades,  sometimes  several  inches 

long,  when  the  quantity  sublimed  is  large.     If  a  considerable 

quantity  of  pure  iodine  is  required,  as  in  many  researches,  the 

ordinary  porcelain  dishes  in  use  in  the  laboratory  are  too  small  to 

be  reaUy  serviceable,  and  it  is  better  to  use  the  large  earthenware 

dishes  known  as  milk-pans:  the  arrangement  is  precisely  the 

same  as  with  the  evaporating-basins. 

388.  Many  organic  substances,  such  a  naphthaline,  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  &c.,  may  be  very  eonvenientiy  sublimed  in  the  appa- 
ratus shown  in  fig.  209.  It  consists  of 
an  evaporating-basin  having  a  beaker  in- 
verted over  it,  the  join  being  made  with 
paper  pasted  round.  Bings  are  then 
made  of  annealed  iron-wire,  of  the  exact 
size  of  the  inside  of  the  glass :  these  are 
covered  with  muslin,  which  is  sewn  on. 
The  object  of  these  discs  (which  are  placed 
in  the  beaker  in  the  positions  indicated 
by  the  lines)  is  to  retain  the  sublimate  and 
prevent  it  fiedling  into  the  dish  again. 

389.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  proper  to 
employ  a  gentie  and  steady  heat,  only  just 
sufficient,  in  fact,  to  vaporize  the  substance,  many  volatile  bodies 
of  unstable  composition  being  partially,  or  even  entirely  decom- 
posed by  an  undue  elevation  of  temperature.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  pyrogallic  acid,  previously  alluded  to.     No  matter 


Fig.  209, 
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how  carefdlly  the  operation  may  be  perfonned,  a  certain  quantity 
of  this,  at  present,  useless  metagallic  acid  is  formed,  but  by  carefdl 
management  the  amount  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

390.  With  fusible  sublimates  much  is  absorbed  by  the  dia- 
phragm ;  this  must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  as  in  some  instances  it 
may  be  recovered  by  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  subsequent 
crystallization.  In  the  case  of  the  curious  substance  obtained 
from  sulphopianic  acid,  as  much,  or  more,  is  obtained  in  this 
manner  as  in  the  state  of  sublimate. 

-  391.  Indigo  may  be  sublimed  between  two  porcelain  dishes,  or 
by  mixing  it  into  a  paste  with  plaster  of  Paris,  forming  the  mixture 
into  a  cake,  and  placing  it  in  a  warm  place  to  become  dry ;  when 
this  has  been  effected  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  crystals  will 
form  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  plaster,  and  may  be  removed  with  a 
feather.  Bioiodide  of  mercury  may  be  obtained  in  magnificent 
scarlet  crystals  by  carefdl  sublimation  between  porcelain  capsules. 

There  is  a  well-known  peculiarity  of  the  last-named  substance 
which  has  been  only  imperfectly  accounted  for,  namely,  that  when 
first  sublimed  it  is  of  a  beautiful  pale-yellow,  which,  by  contact 
with  a  glass  rod,  becomes  scarlet,  a  peculiar  motion  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  among  the  crystals,  indicating  some  structural 
change.  This  difference  in  colour  between  substances  before  and 
after  sublimation  is  by  no  means  uncommon :  bisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, if  formed  by  precipitating  corrosive  sublimate  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  is  quite  black  before,  but  brilliant  red  after 
sublimation,  and  is  then  known  as  vermilion.  Changes  of  this 
kind  are,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  process  of  sublimation : 
many  colours  prepared  by  the  wet  method  acquire  different  tints 
by  digestion  at  certain  temperatures;  the  arsenite  of  copper 
prepared  in  the  manner  adopted  for  the  beautiful  emerald- 
green,  acquires  its  beauty  by  the  maceration  of  the  ingredients 
for  some  time.  The  wet  method  of  preparing  vermilion  is  also 
an  example  of  the  same  kind  of  change. 

392.  A  current  of  air  or  certain  gases  appears  to  greatly  faci- 
litate the  crystallization  of  some  substances :  if  naphthaline  is 
heated  to  the  subliming-point,  and  air  is  drawn  through  the 
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apparatus,  the  product  is  denser,  aad  apparently  whiter  and  purer, 
than  when  sublimed  in  an  apparatus  with  diaphragms,  such  as  is 
represented  in  &g.  209.  If  the  crude  mixture  of  cluys^e  and 
pyrene  be  heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  melts  and  creeps  up  the  sides, 
but  does  not  volatilize  even  at  a  very  considerable  temperature ; 
but  if  air  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  a  dense  yellow  vapour 
rises,  and  may  be  condensed  at  some  distance ;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  some  decomposition  takes  place  in  this  case.  In  the 
process  for  forming  the  sesquichloride  of  chromium,  much  trouble 
is  sometimes  found  in  obtaining  the  ciystals  at  a  sufficient  di- 
stance from  the  mixture  of  oxide  and  charcoal;  if,  however,  a 
veiy  powerM  current  of  chlorine  is  employed,  and  the  heat  is 
sufficiently  raised,  this  difficulty  does  not  appear. 

393.  Sublimations  on  the  small  scale  are  often  conveniently 
observed  in  glass  tubes,  as  for  instance,  in  the  opera-  -pig.  210. 
tion  of  testing  for  arsenic.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  tubes  for  this  purpose,  as  if  the 
ordinary  flint-glass  containing  lead  is  used,  and  it  has 
to  be  exposed  to  a  reducing  flame,  or  even  if  heated 
in  contact  with  carbon  in  any  way,  the  lead  becomes 
reduced,  and  much  imcertainty  may  arise  from  this 
point  alone.  In  the  sublimation  of  mixtures  con- 
taining arsenic  in  minute  quantities,  according  to 
the  directions  found  in  elementary  works,  very  small 
tubes  are  employed  of  the  size  and  shape  seen  in 
fig.  210 ;  and  a  little  care  is  required  in  so  inserting 
the  charge  at  a,  as  not  to  leave  any  upon  the  tube. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  place  the  mix- 
ture upon  a  little  paper  gutter,  and,  the  tube  being  held 
horizontally,  the  gutter  is  to  be  placed  in  it ;  the  tube  is 
now  to  be  raised,  when  the  whole  of  the  chai^  will  fall 
about  h,  a  small  portion,  however,  dropping  in  its  place 
at  a ;  the  rest  is  to  be  got  down  the  narrow  tube  by 
the  use  of  a  small  wire  and  a  gentle  tapping.  K  the 
substance  is  sufficiently  dry  and  in  fine  powder,  no  difficulty  will 
be  found  in  effecting  this.     After  the  charge  is  inserted  in  the 
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little  bulb^  any  traces  which  may  be  found  to  adhere  to  any  part 
of  the  tube  are  to  be  carefully  removed  from  the  narrow  portion  by 
means  of  a  wire  with  a  small  piece  of  linen  or  thread  tied  to  it,  and 
from  the  large  tube  by  a  piece  of  wood  having  something  similar 
but  on  a  laiger  scale  attached.  In  many  operations  of  qualitative 
analysis  an  open  tube  is  used,  in  order  that  air  may  have  free 
access,  for  the  doable  purpose  of  oxidizing  the  metals  sought  for, 
and,  by  establishing  a  current  of  air,  carrying  the  vapours  forward : 
in  this  operation  a  piece  of  ordinary  tube,  from  ^th  to  -^th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  about  5  inches  long,  and  open  at  both  ends,  is 
employed ;  it  is  held  almost  horizontally  at  first,  the  specimen 
under  examination  occupying  a  position  about  1  inch  from  the  end 
exposed  to  the  flame.  A  spirit-lamp  should  be  used  in  order  to 
prevent  smoke.  The  heat  employed,  gentle  at  first,  should  be 
gradually  increased,  in  order  to  observe  aU  the  phenomena  that 
may  present  themselves.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  current  of 
air  through  the  tube  is  greater,  the  more  the  position  in  which  it 
IB  held  approaches  the  vertical ;  much  command  is  therefore 
obtained  over  the  process  of  oxidation  by  this  means.  Every 
point  is  to  be  noticed :  the  ease  with  which  the  sublimate  rises, 
its  colour,  odour,  its  appearance  when  chased  by  the  flame  from 
one  part  of  the  tube  to  the  other,  whether  it  melts,  or  globules 
are  formed,  &c.  If  water  is  evolved,  care  must  in  aU  cases 
be  taken  to  prevent  its  running  back  upon  the  hot  glass,  and 
thereby  causing  its  frvcture.  Sometimes,  but  this  is  comparatively 
seldom,  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  is  insofflcient  to  volatilize  the 
substance ;  when  this  occurs,  the  blowpipe  must  be  used  to  urge 
the  flame;  this  is  generally  necessary  with  tellurium,  which 
requires  a  powerfdl  heat  for  volatilization. 

394.  Sublimation  is  sometimes  conveniently  effected  in  common, 
or  preferably,  Hessian  crucibles ;  two  are  taken,  one  a  little  smaller 
than  the  other ;  the  one  is  inverted  inside  the  other,  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, luted  to  prevent  escape  of  the  sublimate. 
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SECTION  XX. 

GBTSTALLIZATIOK. 

395.  The  process  of  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  whole  range  of  chemical  operations,  and,  to  perform  suc- 
cessfully, requires  considerable  attention  to  minute  detail.  It  is 
by  means  of  it  that  most  inorganic  and  organic  substances  are 
obtained  in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  for  analysis ;  and  it  is  this 
circumstance  that  makes  it  so  great  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the 
chemist  to  find  the  substances  he  is  investigating  capable  of  being 
procured  in  well-defined  crystals;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  that  the  solid 
objects  of  chemical  research  which  possess  the  greatest  points 
of  interest  are  capable  of  assuming  the  crystalline  state.  More- 
over, the  forms  of  crystals  are  a  most  valuable  means  of  identi- 
fying substances,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  renders  it  so  neces- 
sary for  every  chemist  to  possess  a  moderate  knowledge  of 
crystallography. 

396.  It  has  long  been  a  favourite  object  among  some  chemists 
to  obtain  r^^ular  crystals  of  large  size,  and  of  late  years  this 
art  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  perhaps 
those  who  have  not  seen  what  may  be  done  in  this  way  would 
hardly  believe  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  for  obtaining  crystals;  that  which  is  generally  given  in 
books,  namely  to  evaporate  the  solution  requiring  to  be  ciystal- 
lized  until  a  peUide  forms  and  then  set  aside,  is,  it  is  true, 
adapted  for  most  cases  which  occur  in  rough  technical  operations, 
but  as  a  means  of  operating  in  research  it  would  be  difficult 
perhaps  to  find  a  worse  guide.  liquids  evaporated  until  a  pel- 
licle forms,  generally,  in  £BM;t  almost  invariably,  give  a  confused 
irregular  mass  of  crystals ;  where  it  is  merely  required  to  obtain 
a  large  crop,  and  size  is  not  an  object,  the  rule  may  be  said  to 
answer,  but  in  no  other  case.  In  fieu^t  this  rule,  from  having 
been  so  generally  adopted,  has  caused  some  articles  of  commerce 
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to  be  only  fit  for  the  market  when  in  very  small  crystals ;  a 
product  in  which  the  crystals  were  well  developed  being  rejected, 
and  probably  considered  impure.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to 
know  that  morphia  is  only  saleable  in  powder,  and  if  offered  in 
a  state  that  would  to  some  extent  be  an  evidence  of  its  freedom 
from  adulterationi  would  be  refused. 

397.  The  methods  by  which  veiy  large  crystals  are  procured 
differ  generally  in  minute  hut  essential  points,  according  to  the 
habitudes  of  the  salt  worked  upon.  Some  are  readily  obtained 
in  very  large  crystals  without  much  trouble;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  are  extremely  difficult  to  procure  in  large  crystals, 
which  show  distinctly  the  characteristic  form.  Of  all  classes  of 
Balis,  perhaps  the  alums  are  the  most  easily  managed  in  this 
respect.  Gigantic  crystals,  in  r^;ular  octahedra,  the  longer  axis 
5  inches  long,  are  to  be  seen  in  some  museums.  Chrome-alum 
is  particularly  easy  to  procure  in  fine  crystals.  In  the  process 
for  making  valerianic  acid  by  oxidation  of  fusel-oil  with  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  sulphuric  add,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  obtain  chrome-alum  crystals  1  inch  in  length  along  the  chief 
axis.  But  when  substances  are  obtained  in  such  extremely  large 
specimens,  it  is  generally  at  a  sacrifice  of  perfection  in  form ;  they 
are  frequently  covered  in  certain  directions  with  striee,  or  the  solid 
angles  are  not  sharp  at  the  extremities.  This  must  be  submitted 
to  as  unavoidable,  unless  a  large  quantity  is  made,  so  as  to  permit 
selection  of  the  best. 

If  a  saturated  solution  of  chrome-alum  is  allowed  to  deposit 
its  first  crop  of  crystals,  and  the  mother-liquid  is  set  aside  to 
evaporate  spontaneously,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  a  number  of 
crystals  wiU  be  found,  some  of  perfect  shape ;  these  are  to  be 
selected  and  put  into  a  shallow  vessel  by  themselves,  being 
every  day  turned  with  a  piece  of  wood  on  to  a  different  face. 
At  the  expiration  of  every  few  days,  the  liquid  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a  fresh,  cold,  saturated  solution. 

Many  other  solutions  give  almost  equally  fine  crystals,  espe- 
cially sulphate  of  copper  and  common  or  even  iron-alum. 

398.  Crystallization  is  dependent  upon  the  change  from  the 
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fluid  to  the  solid  state,  and  it  is  the  mobility  among  the  particles 
conferred  by  fluidity  that,  enabling  the  forces  to  act  freely,  causes 
bodies  to  assume  the  crystalline  form.  The  more  slowly  this 
change  is  eflected,  the  greater  the  freedom  with  which  the  force 
is  exerted,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  regularity  of  the 
crystal.  If,  therefore,  in  ordinary  crystallization  it  is  desired 
to  have  a  crop,  the  characters  of  which  shall  be  well  developed, 
every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  retard  the  cooling ;  the  slower 
this  takes  place  the  more  successful  will  be  the  operation.  Where 
small  quantities  of  solutions  of  salts  are  to  be  cooled  slowly,  the 
capsule  may  be  placed  overnight  upon  a  warm  brick,  but  as  this 
would  cause  evaporation,  and  consequently  by  concentrating  the 
solution  injure  the  operation,  the  vessel  containing  the  solution 
to  be  crystallized  should  be  covered  with  another,  the  convex 
portion  being  downwards,  in  order  that  the  fluid  raised  by  the 
heat  may  drop  back  and  preserve  the  original  strength  of  the 
solution. 

399.  Mixtures  of  baryta-  and  silver-salts  of  different  adds,  more 
especially  if  belonging  to  homologous  series,  may  be  separated  by 
what  is  termed  fractional  crystallization,  that  is,  the  gradual 
separation  of  the  more  from  the  less  soluble  salts.  After  one  crop 
has  deposited,  the  mother-liquid  is  evaporated  gently,  until  a  crop 
will  be  deposited  after  standing  some  time,  but  no  frirther ;  it  is 
then  set  aside,  and  after  a  sufficient  interval,  depending  of  course 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  which  no  general  role 
can  be  laid  down,  the  crop  is  removed  for  examination,  and  the 
operation  repeated. 

400.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  platinum-  and  silver-salts.  In 
the  former  case,  however,  the  evaporations  must  be  made  without 
the  agency  of  heat,  which  appears  to  result  in  the  gradual  pro- 
duction of  bases  in  which  the  platinum,  iostead  of  merely  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  a  metal  in  a  double  salt,  becomes  an  integrant 
particle  of  a  new  alkaloid  which  is  formed,  possessing  analogies 
with  the  platinum  bases  examined  by  Beiset,  Magnus,  Pey- 
rone,  Qros,  Bsewsky,  Gerhardt,  and  others.  It  is  almost  equally 
necessary  in  the  fractional  crystallization  of  platinum-salts,  to 
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avoid  prolonged  contact  of  a  great  excess  of  bichloride  of  platmtun, 
as  a  decomposition  is  thereby  set  up,  and  gradually  becomes  more 
evident  as  the  time  becomes  longer ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to 
perform  the  evaporations  in  vaeuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  with 
only  a  moderate  excess  of  platinum. 

401.  The  crystalline  forces  sometimes  act  with  sufficient  energy 
to  cause  double  decomposition ;  thus  the  Chili  saltpetre,  nitrate  of 
Bodaor  cubic  nitre,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  converted  into  nitrate 
of  potash  by  mixing  it  with  an  equivalent  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  crystallizing,  the  decomposition  being  effect^  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  tendency  to  crystallize  possessed  by  nitrate  of 
potash  over  nitrate  of  soda.  Laj^  quantities  of  chloride  of  po- 
tassium were  imported  into  Russia  during  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  but  recentiy  that  the 
object  has  become  evident  to  the  authorities,  and  the  exportation 
prohibited. 

402.  Crystals  are  not  necessarily  identical  in  composition  be- 
cause they  are  so  in  shape,  certain  substances  having  the  power 
of  replacing  each  other  in  any  quantity  without  regard  to  the 
usual  equivalent  proportions ;  thus  three  parts  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  may  replace  three  parts  of  alumina  in  alum  without  alteration 
of  structure,  or  three  parts  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  three  parts 
of  green  oxide  of  chrome,  may  replace  six  parts  of  alumina  in  the 
same  salt.  The  consideration  of  the  laws  of  isomorphism  being 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work,  they  are  merely  alluded  to  in 
order  to  show  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
manipulating  where  isomorphous  substances  are  present.  The 
fact  of  the  same  substances  crystallizing  in  two  forms  of  incom- 
patible kinds  is  at  times  observed,  and  constitutes  what  is  termed 
dimorphism.  But  where,  more  especially  in  organic  chemistry, 
substances  believed  to  be  the  same,  yield  crystals  unlike  the  usual 
form,  the  circumstance  is  always  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  should  induce  carefdl  examination. 

Substances  crystallized  from  water  frequently  retain  that  fluid 
in  the  state  termed  water  of  crystallization,  in  which  the  water 
always  stands  in  atomic  relation  to  the  equivalent  of  the  sub- 
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stance.  Many  salts  that  are  properly  anhydrous  have  water 
mechanically  held  between  the  plates  or  particles  of  which  they 
are  composed,  and  on  breaking  large  crystals  which  appear  dry 
outwardly,  it  may  frequently  be  seen.  This  property  of  retain- 
ing foreign  substances  is  common  even  to  the  finest  and  best- 
looking  crystals,  and  particularly  happens  with  the  platinum-salts 
of  the  organic  bases ;  the  latter,  even  when  of  perfect  shape  and 
considerable  size,  haying  a  tendency,  when  powdered,  to  hang 
together  as  if  moist,  but  if  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  this  disappears  (§  90).  It  has  been  found  that  salts 
troated  this  way  invariably  afford  more  correct  results  on  analysis 
than  where  it  has  been  omitted.  Salts  crystallized  from  alco- 
hol sometimes  retain  that  fluid  in  a  state  analogous  to  water  of 
crystallization. 

403.  Some  substances  tend  to  assume  the  crystalline  state 
with  greater  fiunHty  at  one  temperature  than  any  other,  and  this 
property  may  sometimes  be  employed  as  a  means  of  separation. 
Where  alcoholic  solutions  crystallize  with  difficulty,  and  the  matter 
expeiimented  on  is  too  insoluble  in  water  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
that  liquid  as  a  solvent,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain  crystals 
by  adding  water  to  the  alcoholic  solution  until  precipitation  takes 
place,  but  only  so  long  as  it  is  capable  of  being  redissolved  on  the 
application  of  heat ;  if  too  much  water  has  been  added  to  allow  of 
this,  a  little  alcohol  will  enable  the  point  to  be  reached ;  the  fluid 
is  then  to  be  set  aside  to  cool  and  crystallize.  The  same  remarks 
apply  where  ether  is  capable  of  precipitating  from  alcoholic  solu- 
tions, or  vice  vend ;  but  in  the  latter  instance  thero  is  more  often  a 
tendency  to  assume  a  resinous  than  a  crystalline  state.  Sometimes, 
whero  a  substance  is  ezcessiTely  soluble  in  water,  but  not  at  all, 
or  comparatively  little,  in  strong  alcohol,  as  in  the  crystalline 
hyposulphite  of  gold  and  soda  of  Fordos  and  Gelis,  the  crystal- 
lization may  be  determined  by  the  careful  addition  of  spirit  to 
the  aqueous  solution,  a  quantity  sufficientiy  great  to  cause  preci- 
pitation being  avoided. 

404.  The  beautiful  condition  of  the  pharmaceutical  preparations 
of  certain  compounds  of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxides  with  ammonia. 
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potash,  quinine,  &c,,  are  not  instances  of  crystallizationy  although 
the  precautions  in  obtaining  them  are  sometimes  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  fulfil ;  this  subject,  however,  from  its  technical  character, 
will  not  be  considered  here. 

405.  Some  salts  are  almost  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold 
water ;  they  are  therefore  best  procured  in  the  crystalline  state 
by  very  slow  evaporation,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  sand-  or  water- 
bath,  the  fluid  not  being  allowed,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attain  a 
higher  temperature  than  100^  Jahr.,  and,  in  most  cases,  consider- 
ably below  it ;  formiate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  per- 
haps the  most  familiar  examples  of  this  kind  of  salt. 

406.  A  very  good  method  of  obtaining  the  platinum-salts  so 
frequently  alluded  to  in  good  crystals,  is  to  add  the  bichloride 
of  platinum  to  a  very  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
the  base  as  long  as  precipitation  takes  place,  then  to  add  boiling 
water  imtil  the  precipitate  at  first  formed  is  redissolved,  and  then 
to  place  the  capsule  on  a  warm  brick,  so  as  to  permit  the  cooling 
to  take  place  with  extreme  slowness.  Some  platinum-salts  crystal- 
lize with  such  extreme  readiness,  that  very  little  precaution  is 
required  to  obtain  them  of  large  size,  even  when  the  quantity  of 
liquid  is  extremely  small. 

407.  Where  it  is  desired  to  prevent  any  vibration  from  disturb- 
ing the  capsule  containing  the  salt  which  is  undergoing  crystal- 
lization, it  may  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  strings ;  this  is 
said  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process  for  obtaining 
Herapath's  sulphate  of  iodo-quinine  in  a  state  fit  for  use  as  arti- 
ficial tourmalines. 

408.  When  cantharidee,  or  pepper,  and  several  other  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  have  been  exhausted  with  ether,  or 
benzole,  to  obtain  cantharidine,  pipenne,  &c.,  the  solution  when 
evaporated  yields  crystals  of  the  body  sought,  but  always  con- 
taminated by  a  large  quantity  of  resinous  and  oily  impurities ; 
these  latter  may  be  removed  by  washing  the  crystals  with  cold 
ether  or  solution  of  potash,  which  dissolves  the  resin  much  more 
readily  than  the  proximate  principles. 

Substances  belonging  to  extensive  homologous  series  always 
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show  extremely  marked  differences  in  their  tendency  to  crystal- 
lize, as  the  number  of  atoms  of  C  H^  increase  in  the  compoimd. 
The  great  group  commencing  with  formic,  and  gradually  rising 
to  the  wax  adds,  affords  a  very  distinct  instance  of  this ;  for 
whereas  formic  acid  requires  to  be  reduced  below  32°  to  ciystal- 
lize,  acetic  add,  the  next  step,  keeps  its  crystalline  state  until 
the  thermometer  reaches  60° ;  after  this,  the  next  step  in  the 
series,  propylic  add,  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  a  fat  add, 
at  least  in  its  salts,  and  the  rest  become  more  and  more  oily, 
until  pekrgonic  add  is  reached,  which  shows  immistakeable 
signs  of  being  a  fatty  add,  being  solid  and  greasy  at  low  tem- 
peratures ;  and  the  next,  namely  capiic  add,  is  solid  below  80°, 
the  fuaing-points  becoming  higher  with  every  additional  incre- 
ment of  C  H*. 

409.  In  this  last-named  series,  it  is  the  adds  themselves 
which  more  and  more  approach  the  solid  condition  as  they 
rise  higher  in  the  scale;  but  their  salts  decrease  in  tendency 
to  crystallize  in  the  same  ratio,  the  acetate  of  soda  being 
highly  crystalline;  but  after  this,  the  salts  which  these  adds 
yield  with  the  alkalies,  become  more  difficult  to  crystallize; 
there  are,  however,  many  anomalies  in  the  crystalline  tendendes 
of  these  and  all  other  homologous  series ;  the  salts  of  the  dif- 
ferent adds  becoming  in  some  cases  less  and  less  crystalline  up 
to  a  certain  point,  then  one  perhaps  will  be  found  exceedingly 
easy  to  obtain  in  that  state,  and  after  this  the  tendency  to  yield 
crystalline  compounds  will  again  decrease.  A  very  marked  in- 
stance of  the  increased  development  of  a  character  with  each 
additional  increment  of  C^  H^  is  seen  in  the  baryta-salts  of  the 
oily  acids  of  butter  and  cocoa-nut-oil,  butyrate  of  baryta  being 
readily  soluble,  caproate  not  so  soluble,  the  caprylate  sparingly, 
while  caprate  and  laurate  of  bar3rta  are  nearly  insoluble.  The 
firactional  crystallization  of  the  salts  of  baryta  is  the  only  means 
of  separating  these  adds  with  any  success. 

If  the  ammonia-salt  of  the  mixed  caprate  and  laurate  of  baryta 
is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  barium,  and  the  predpitate  is 
boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  the  solution 
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filtered,  the  bright  liquid  becomes  turbid  before  cooling  if  laurate, 
but  not  until  cold  if  only  caprate  of  bfuyta  is  present  *. 

410.  The  platinum-salts  of  organic  non-oxidized  bases  belong- 
ing to  the  pyridine  and  aniline  series  become  less  readily  cry- 
stalline as  they  rise  in  boiling-point,  and  consequently  in  the 
per-centage  of  carbon.  Chinoline  and  lepidine  present  remark- 
able exceptions  to  the  law  of  decrease  of  crystalline  tendency  as 
the  point  of  ebullition  risesf. 

411.  It  is  often  an  important  object  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  a 
substance  being  crystaUizable  or  not,  and  also  what  menstruum 
is  the  most  fEtvourable  for  the  purpose.  To  effect  this,  a  little  of 
the  matter  may  be  boiled  in  a  test-tube  with  the  liquid  to  be 
tried,  and  the  solution,  if  necessary,  filtered;  if,  on  cooling, 
crystals  are  not  obtained,  the  fluid  may  be  placed  in  a  watch-glass 
and  evaporated  a  little ;  if  there  is  no  result,  the  evaporation  may 
be  continued  almost  to  dryness,  or  the  fluid  may  be  artificially 
refrigerated.  Motion  in  some  cases  greatly  facilitates  crystal- 
lization. There  are  organic  acids  which,  when  dissolved  in 
water,  remain  a  long  time  without  crystallizing,  if  kept  quite 
quiescent ;  but  on  the  fluid  being  stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  the 
whole  becomes  almost  soHd.  Fluids  which  resist  every  me- 
thod adopted  to  induce  them  to  deposit  crystals,  will  sometimes 
do  so  after  being  kept  for  a  long  time.  Many  organic  salts  when 
first  precipitated  are  in  a  resinous  or  pasty  condition ;  but  on 
keeping  them  for  a  few  days,  they  frequently  become  hard,  cry- 

i  stalline,  and  in  a  state  fit  for  pulverization.    It  is  curious  that 

digestion  in  ether  sometimes  converts  a  soft  and  resinous  body 
into  a  hard  and  pulverizable  condition.     It  is  not  an  uncommon 

r.  thing  to  find  precipitates  which  are  quite  amorphous  when  first 

formed,  become  granular  or  crystalline  on  boiling  for  some  time. 
It  is  always  better  to  obtain  them  in  this  state,  unless  decompo- 
sition is  caused  by  ebullition,  as  they  are  so  much  easier  to  wash 
and  procure  in  a  state  fit  for  analysis. 

*  Gteorgey,  Ann.  der  Chem.  nnd  Pbann.,  Ixvi  p.  298 ;  and  Ghem.  Gaz., 
1849,  vol.  yii  p.  82. 
t  Trans.  "Roy.  Soo.  Edinb.,  vol.  xxi.  part  2. 
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412.  The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  resinoas  matters 
sometimes  impedes  crystallization  to  a  degree  which  would  appear 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  impurity  present;  and 
some  salts,  even  those  whose  characters  are  the  most  marked, 
become  so  disguised  by  this  means  as  to  be  taken  for  new  ones ; 
and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  instances  where  chemists 
of  the  greatest  skill  and  experience  have  been  deceived  through 
not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  this  source  of  error. 

413.  As  a  general  rule,  solutions  intended  for  crystallization 
should  be  put  aside  in  a  quiet  place,  where  no  dust  can  find 
entrance,  and  where  there  is  as  little  vibration  as  possible.  If  a 
solution,  in  the  act  of  depositing  crystals,  is  even  slightly  agitated, 
it  frequently  deposits  a  second  crop  on  the  first  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  unsightly.  It  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  the  re- 
markable way  in  which  the  crystals  of  inorganic  salts  are  modified 
in  shape  by  the  presence  of  organic  substances.  It  is  well  known 
that  common  salt  crystallizes  in  octahedra  if  a  little  urea  is  present 
in  the  solution.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  also  sometimes  so  altered 
in  appearance  by  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  solution,  that 
it  might  at  first  sight  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  organic  product. 

414.  CiystallLzation  is  often  remarkably  facilitated  by  hang- 
ing pieces  of  string  or  catgut  across  the  pan  or  basin  in  which 
the  operation  is  proceeding ;  and  as  the  crystals  deposited  upon 
the  catgut  are  sometimes  remarkable  for  their  symmetry,  it  is 
a  good  method  of  obtaining  the  small  and  perfect  ones  intended 
to  be  grown  by  the  process  given  at  p.  251. 

415.  Crystallization  is  sometimes  only  to  be  effected  at  high 
temperatures ;  this  is  the  case  with  bismuth>  sulphur,  and  other 
fusible  substances.  The  general  method  is  in  almost  all  cases 
the  same,  namely,  the  substance  to  be  crystallized  is  fiised  in  an 
earthen  crucible  in  considerable  quantity,  and  made  to  cool  very 
slowly ;  as  soon  as  it  has  solidified  on  the  surfisu^,  a  hole  is  made 
in  the  crust  with  an  iron  rod,  and  the  fluid  in  the  interior  is  poured 
out,  when  the  sides,  on  being  removed,  are  generally  found  studded 
with  crystals.  Sulphur  and  bismuth  may  be  successfdlly  ope- 
rated on  in  this  manner. 
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416.  Very  fine  crystals  of  sulphur  are  sometimes  obtained  on  di- 
gestion of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  with 
nitrobenzole,  in  the  process  for  preparing  aniline,  and  also  from  a 
solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon. 

417.  Coloured  crystals  may  generally  be  bleached  by  filtering 
the  hot  solution  through  animal  charcoal.  It  is  considered  by 
some  that  the  bleaching  property  of  charcoal  is  increased  if  added 
in  small  quantities  by  sprinkling  into  the  solution  containing 
the  salt  to  be  decolorized  during  ebullition.  If  the  solution  is 
acid,  and  in  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  the  animal  charcoal  should 
have  been  freed  of  its  phosphate  of  lime,  insufficiently  burnt 
matters,  &c.,  by  hydrochloric  acid  before  use.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  wash  away  the  last  traces  of  acid  from  the 
charcoal.  The  hydrochloric  acid,  if  precipitated  after  the  opera- 
tion with  ammonia,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime 
in  a  state  of  considerable  purity. 

418.  Prolonged  exposure  of  any  organic  substances  to  even 
moderately  high  temperatures,  preparatory  to  crystallization,  is 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  much  loss  is  frequently  caused  by  this 
means  through  decomposition>  or  rather,  perhaps,  modification ; 
quinine,  for  example,  is  gradually  converted  into  a  dark-coloured 
mass  of  the  same  composition  in  the  hundred  parts,  but  quite 
altered  in  its  external  characters.  The  remarkable  results  of 
Pasteur's  experiments  on  the  artificial  production  of  racemic  acid 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  tartrate  of  cinchonine,  &c.,  should 
also  be  remembered,  as  showing  an  instance  of  the  same  kind  of 
action. 

419.  A  beautiM.  instance  of  the  use  of  crystallization  is  af- 
forded by  the  method  of  preparing  pure  benzole  from  the  hydro- 
carbons of  coal-naphtha:  if  the  fraction  boUing  between  165^ 
and  180°  Eahr.,  after  about  ten  complete  fractionations,  is  im- 
mersed in  a  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  about  half  of  it  freezes  to 
a  beautifully  white  and  highly  crystalline  solid,  which  may 
be  drained  for  a  short  time,  and  the  process  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  or  less  if  the  apparatus  for  removing  the  non- 
crystallizable  portion    by  atmospheric  pressure,  described    by 
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Mansfield,  is  used.  By  thns  purifying  the  benzole,  a  product  of 
constant  boiling-point  is  much  more  readily  obtained  than  by 
any  other  means.  A  more  rapid  way  of  obtaining  the  benzole 
in  a  state  fit  for  being  crystallized,  than  by  fractional  distillation, 
is  given  in  §  380. 

Benzole  is  often  the  best  mentruum  that  can  be  employed  for 
crystallizing  organic  preparations  insoluble  in  other  fluids.  Not 
the  least  of  its  advantages  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  driven 
off  by  exposure  of  the  substance  to  a  temperature  of  212^  in  the 
water-bath.  Chrys^ne,  which  refuses  to  crystallize  well  from 
most  of  the  fluids  usually  employed  as  solvents,  yields  magnificent 
yellow  spangles  resembling  iodide  of  lead,  when  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  it  in  benzole  is  cooled  slowly.  Laurent's  bichloride 
of  naphthaline  crystallizes  from  benzole  in  laige  rhombic  crystals 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  from  Iceland  spar,  and, 
like  that  substance,  possessing  the  power  of  double  refraction. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

ON  yOLUlCETSIC  MANIFULATION. 

420.  By  volnmetric  analysis  is  tmderstood  the  use  of  mea- 
sured bulks  of  test-liquids  containing  known  quantities  hj 
weight  of  certain  substances,  capable  of  producing  with  a  solu- 
tion of  the  assay  sufficiently  marked  effects  to  show  with  pre- 
cision the  complete  conversion  of  the  substance  sought  to  be 
estimated,  into  a  compound  the  nature  of  which  is  perfectly 
known.  The  quantity  of  the  matter  sought  is  ascertained  by 
observing  the  number  of  measures  of  test-liquid  used.  This 
method  of  research  has  become  of  almost  universal  application 
for  the  estimation  of  certain  substances,  the  names  of  which  are 
given  below,  and  several  others  which  are  not  necessary  to  be 
specified,  as  they  are  more  usually  determined  in  other  ways. 

421.  The  objection  has  been  raised  to  all  methods  of  volume- 
tric analysis,  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  with  accuracy ;  and 
this  has  been  sought  to  be  proved  by  the  difficulty  of  so  filling 
a  measure  with  any  liquid  twice  that  it  shaU  each  time  weigh 
exactly  the  same.  But  it  is  unnecessaiy,  in  reply  to  this,  to  do 
more  than  say,  that  the  solutions  are  used  in  so  dilute  a  state, 
that  not  only  does  any  error  of  admeasurement  become  too  small 
to  have  any  influence  whatever  upon  the  results,  but  that  ac- 
curate estimations  may  by  this  means  be  effected  on  quantities 
so  small  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  balance. 
This  might,  if  necessary,  be  instanced  by  numerous  cases ;  but 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  allude  to  the  paper  of  Bunsen  <'0n  a 
method  of  voltunetric  analysis  of  very  general  applicability*,''  to 
show  the  really  wonderful  accuracy  of  which  the  method  is 
susceptible. 

422.  There  are  one  or  two  advantages  of  a  general  kind  to  be 
gained  from  the  use  of  metisured,  which  do  not  apply  to  weighedy 

*  Liebig*8  Annalen,  Izxzyi.  p.  265. 
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quantities.  In  the  first  place,  the  results  are  inrariably  obtained 
with  fer  greater  rapidity,  all  the  operations  of  qnantitative  ana- 
lysis which  cause  delay,  as,  for  example,  the  washing,  drying, 
and  weighing  of  precipitates,  being  dispensed  with.  There  is 
also  another  advantage  which  is  peculiarly  a  feature  in  volume- 
trical  estimations,  namely,  that  when  two  experiments  are  made, 
the  second  is,  if  the  solutions  are  properly  prepared,  almost 
absolutely  correct.  This  feature  will  be  more  particularly  dwelt 
upon  Airther  on. 

423.  The  instruments  moat  commonly  used  for  the  purpose 
are  the  burettes,  figs.  211,  213,  214  and  215,  test-mixers,  and 
calibrated  pipettes.  Fi*.  sii- 

GFuy  Lussac's  burette,  fig.  211,  is  to- 
lerably convenient,  from  the  facility  with 
which  minnte  additions  of  liquid  can  be 
mode,  by  gently  inclining  the  instrument, 
the  end,  a,  being  closed  during  the  pro- 
cess by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb,  which 
is  relaxed  when  necessary,  to  allow  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  liquid  in 
the  tube,  a  &,  so  as  to  permit  its  exit  by 
the  aperture,  r.  The  chief  objection  to 
this  instrument  is  its  fragility,  the  tube, 
e  d,  being  extremely  liable  to  bo  broken 
off  by  the  B%htest  carelesfmess.  If, 
however,  a  small  piece  of  cork  is  inserted 
between  the  two  tubes  at  e,  and  a  string 
is  bound  round  them  both,  the  danger  of 
breakage  is  so  ^  lessened  that  in  care- 
ful hands  a.  burette  of  this  kind  will  last 
in  every -day  use  for  years. 

424.  Mohr's  alJealimtter. — This  form 
of  burette  conmsts  of  a  graduated  tube 
open  at  both  ends,  a  b,  fig.  212,  and 
fitted  with  a  compression  stopcock  made 

of  vulcanized  india-rubber.    It  is  fixed  upon  a  vertical  support. 


Fig.  S14. 
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and  when  it  ia  intended  that  the  liquid  ehall  &ov,  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  two  knobs,  e  d,  which  causes  them  to  open.  The 
clasp  is  represented  on  ^^^  jj^  g^g 

a    lai^r    scale,    and       ^ — 
slightly  open,  in   fig.     //^    ~"S\ 
213.    The  instrument    [i  )} 

is  Bometinies  made  with  ^\.  J/ 
a  stopcock  of  gloss,  as  t1  fr 
in  fig.  214 ;  this,  how- 
ever, adds  greatly  to 
the  expense,  without 
increasing  its  efficiency. 
An  apparatus  of  tins      '  ' 

kind,  but  ungraduated,  is,  howerer,  in 
some  researches  invaluable  as  a  separa- 
tor, where  very  volatile  and  rare  fluids 
are  to  be  removed  from  water,  add,  or 
alkaline  solutions,  &c. 

425.  Binka'  alkalimeter,  fig.  215,  is 
the  most  convenient  of  all  the  forms  of 
burette;  its  construction  is  simpler  than 
either  of  the  others,  and  it  is  &r  less 
liable  to  injury.  Strange  to  say.  Dr. 
Uohr,  of  Coblontz,  entirely  misunder- 
standing its  mode  of  use,  describes  it 
as  incapable  of  being  used  without  dan- 
ger of  spilling  its  contents.  If  made 
to  hold  50  cubic  centimetres,  and  of  a 
length  of  2  feet,  very  open  divisions 
will  be  obt^ed,  which  will  enable  the 
operator  to  obtain  extremely  accurate 

results  with  considerable  rapidity.  It  is  geuomliy  the  custom  to 
graduate  these  instruments  in  .such  a  manner  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  hold  it  in  the  right  hand  during  the  operation  of 
adding  the  test-liquid ;  it  is  much  better,  however,  to  reverse 
this,  as  a  little  practice  will  enable  the  operator  to  use  the  left 
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hand  with  equal  fiicUity,  and  then  the  right  is  at  liberty,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  to  stir  the  liquid,  direct  the  conise  of  the  test- 
liquid  with  the  glass  rod,  apply,  test-papers,  r^^nlate  the  gas- 
flame  when  heftt  is  required,  &c.  If  Binks'  alkalimeter,  fbll  of 
test-liquid,  is  held  in  the  left  ^^  giG. 

hand,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
thumb  doses  the  aperture,  a, 
while  b  becomes  the  lowest  part 
of  the  tube,  the  end,  a,  being 
eIcTBt«datanaii^eof20°or30°, 
no  fluid  will  escape,  but  upon 
relaxing  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb,  and  allowing  air  to  en- 
ter, it  will  rise  in  a  succesdon 
of  bubbles  through  the  liquid, 
which  latt«r  escapes  by  the  ori- 
flce;  in  this  manner  the  rapidity 
of  the  fl  ow  may  be  F^ulated  with 
the  utmost  nicety.  When  the 
efi'ect  sought  has  been  obtained, 
and  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
test-fluid  has  beenadded  in  sof- 
ficient  quantity,  the  burette  is 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  in 
the  stand,  d,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main until  all  ttio  fluid  has 
dnuned  from  the  sides,  and  the 
hquid  in  the  boretto  ceases  to 
rise  from  this  cause.  After  the 
operation  has  been  concluded,  it 
is  inraiiably  found  that  a  smaU 
quantity  of  liquid  remms  in  the 
spout,  6,  being  retained  by  capil- 
lary attraction ;  it  is  necessary 
to  make  this  unite  with  the  rest 
of  the  fluid,  by  applying  a  mo- 
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mentaiy  saotion  vitii  the  lips  to  a,  before  patting  the  iiutrument 
aside  to  drain. 

426.  It  is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  irhat  part  of  the  carve 
fanned  b^  the  water  in  the  tube  is  emidt^ed  as  the  line  to  read  off 
&om,  if  the  same  portion  is  taken  invariably  in  the  pi^iaration  of 
the  standard  liquid,  and  when  using  it.  It  is  most  oommon,  how- 
ever, to  read  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  carve. 

427.  Many  contriTanoes  have  been  adopted  to  render  the  read- 
ings extremely  accarat«,  and  lessen  the  errors  of  obserTation ;  and 
evai  tables  have  been  constracted  to  correct  for  the  influence  of 
TariationB  of  temperature  in  olterii^  the  volome  of  the  liquid ; 
bat  it  ie  better,  as  a  general  rule,  to  use  tabes  of  small  cahbre 
and  very  dilute  eolations,  so  as  to  mo  21a 

reduce  the  error  of  obserralion  to  a 
point  BO  fat  below  the  unavoidable 
errors  of  experiment  as  to  be  in- 
appreciable ;  and  it  is  more  easy  to 
do  this  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Further  on,  ezperimenta  will  be 
detailed  to  show  the  amount  of 
accuracy  attainable  in  several  Idnda 
of  testing. 

428.  The  alkalimetor  on  a  foot, 
fig.  216,  b,  when  made  narrower 
than  those  ususlly  sold,  a  conve- 
nient instroment  tor  delivering 
test-liquids;  the  rapidity  of  flow  is 
determined  by  Uie  position  of  the 
grooves  in  the  stopper;  its  use 
requires  no  particular  precau- 
tions. 

The  volumetric  method  of  esti- 
mation has  been  applied  to  the 
determination  of  the  per-centage 

values  of  a  great  number  of  sabstancea ;  it  will  be  unnecessary, 
however,  to  describe  them  all,  the  manipulation  with  a  few  being 
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understood,  will  render  it  easy  to  acquire  fiusility  with  the  others 
described  in  works  on  analysis. 

429.  Volumetrie  determination  of  acids, — The  volumetric  me- 
thod, as  applied  to  acids,  almost  invariably  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  an  alkali  required  to  neutralize  them,  and,  with  a 
little  care,  most  persons  will  be  able  to  estimate  their  strength 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is 
usual  to  employ  a  different  alkali  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  adds  to  that  used  with  the  sulphuric,  because  with 
the  former  it  becomes  impossible  to  heat  the  solution  to  drive 
off  the  carbonic  add,  the  presence  of  which  interferes  wilii  the 
reaction.  But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  have  several  alkaline  test* 
liquids  in  the  laboratory,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
same  for  all,  it  being  equally  applicable  to  the  determination  of 
fixed  and  volatile  adds.  The  liquid  alluded  to  is  the  solution  of 
lime  in  sugar- water,  recommended  by  Feligot  in  his  modification 
of  the  nitrogen  process  of  Will  and  Yarrentrap,  described  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

lime  is  well  adapted  for  the  neutralization  of  adds,  the  only 
impediment  to  the  use  of  lime-water  being  the  smaU  per-oent- 
age  of  earthy  base.  But  if,  instead  of  using  pure  water,  a  tole- 
rably strong  syrup  is  substituted,  the  portion  dissolved  becomes 
much  greater ;  and  the  fiuid  is  extremely  convenient  for  the  esti- 
mation of  the  strength  of  adds,  from  the  &ot,  that,  being  free 
frt)m  carbonic  add,  it  is  unnecessary  to  employ  heat.  This  will 
be  adverted  to  at  greater  length  under  the  head  of  Alkalimetry. 

The  solution  of  lime  in  syrup,  if  very  concentrated,  has  a 
yellowish  colour,  but  the  equivalent  of  lime  being  low,  it  will 
bear  considerable  dilution.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  also  a 
very  convenient  standard  alkali.  As  the  solution  is  intended  to 
be  used  for  all  the  adds,  it  becomes  a  question  which  to  select  to 
prepare  it  from,  and  no  hedtation  need  be  had  in  adopting  sul- 
phuric add  for  the  purpose.  As  it  is  necessary  in  every  labora- 
tory to  have  a  standard  sulphuric  add,  it  being  required  not  only 
for  estimating  the  value  of  the  carbonates  of  potash  and  soda,  but 
also  for  nitrogen  determinations,  it  will  be  selected  as  the  starting- 
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poiat  for  the  other  addimetricol  and  alkalimetrical  solutiona.     The 
jtreparation  of  this  acid  will  be  foimd  deecribed  at  p.  269. 

The  strength  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing  is  such  that  60 
cubic  centimetres,  eqnaUing  100  divisions  of  the  burette,  are 
exactly  equal  to  20  graina  of  oarbcmate  of  potaah ;  each  dlTiraon, 
therefbre,  u  equimlent  to  -2  grain  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
as  the  inatrament  has  very  open  diriairatB,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
read  off  to  half  a  diriaion,  equal  in  value  to  '1  grain.  If  pre- 
ferred, any  other  strength  may  be  employed.  Ab  all  caustic 
alkalies  in  solution  are  altered  in  value  by  ke^img  with  a  rapidity 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  exposure,  no  good  ean  result  &om 
malriTig  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  lime-syrup  or  caoatic  soda 
up  to  any  exact  standard,  as  it  is  necessary  every  few  weeks  to 
determine  its  saturating  power.  This  does  not  deteriorate  the 
value  of  the  method,  because  the  process  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  the  alkaline  solution  does  not  occupy  five  minutes. 

430.  The  apparatus  depicted  in  pjg,  217. 

fig.  217  ifi  admirably  adapted  for 
keefung  the  stdudons  of  caustlo 
soda  and  lime'Synip,  and  enabling 
the  burettes  to  be  filled  with  little 
exposure  of  them  to  the  air.  It 
is,  I  believe,  the  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Price.  A  glass  bottle  is  fitted 
with  a  sound  cork,  through  which 
pass  two  tubee,  a  and  b.  One  of 
these  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fiuid,  and,  when  not  in  nse,  is 
closed  by  a  small  tube  and  cork, 
o.  The  other  fits  into  a  hole  in 
one  of  the  hoUow  vulcanized  in- 
dia-mbbor  balls  used  as  a  toy. 
On  applying  pressure  to  the  ball,  the  salutiou  rushes  up  the  tube 
a,  and  is  forced  into  the  burette  or  other  vessel  used  to  receive  it. 
On  removing  the  hand,  the  ball  reenmes  its  original  shape,  and  a 
volnme  of  air  equal  to  the  fluid  expelled  enters  by  a.     The  foct 
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that  the  volume  of  air  entering  is  never  greater  than  that  of  the 
liquid  ejected,  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of  the  instrument,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  such  a  small  bulk  is  so 
inconsiderable,  that  the  solutions  keep  a  long  time  unaltered. 

If  we  find  the  number  of  divisions  of  lime-sjmp  required  to 
neutralize  the  burette  fiill  of  standard  acid,  we  have  the  data  for 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  aU  other  acids  which  the  burette  full 
of  syrup  is  equivalent  to.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  100 
divisions  of  the  burette  of  lime-syrup  or  soda  are  just  sufficient  to 
neutralize  100  divisions  of  the  sulphuric  add,  it  is  evident,  that 
as  the  100  divisions  of  sulphuric  acid  are  equivalent  to  20  grains 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  that  the  100  divisions  of  lime-syrup  are  also 
equal  in  saturating  power  to  20  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  and 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  each  of  the  adds  the  100  divisions  of 
Hme-syrup  are  capable  of  neutralizing,  it  is  only  necessaiyto  cal- 
culate how  much  of  each  add  is  equivalent  to  20  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  potash. 

The  foUowing  equations  give  the  values  sought : — 


KOCO» 
69 

S0» 
40 

KOCO« 
:    20   : 

S0» 
11-594 

KOGO* 
69 

NO* 
54 

KOCO» 
:    20   : 

NO* 
15-652 

KOCO» 
69 

A 

51 

KOC?0» 
:    20   : 

14-782 

The  100  divisions  of  lime-syrup  are  equal,  therefore,  to  11*594 
dry  sulphuric,  15*652  dry  nitric,  and  14*782  dry  acetic  adds. 
The  quantities  of  the  other  adds  may  be  calculated  in  the  same 
manner,  by  substituting  their  equivalents  for  the  second  term  in 
an  equation  like  those  given  above. 

431.  To  perform  the  analysis,  50  grains  of  the  add  are  weighed 
in  a  small  capsule  or  flask,  the  quantity  being  adjusted  by  means 
of  a  pipette;  the  contents  of  the  capsule  are  then  washed  out  into 
a  small  basin ;  a  little  tincture  of  litmus,  suffident  to  give  a  bril- 
liant scarlet  to  the  fluid,  is  added,  and  the  Hme-syrup  is  slowly 
poured  in  until  tbe  colour  begins  to  change;  when  this  takes 
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place,  the  addition  is  made  more  slowly  stOl,  the  fluid  being  kept 
constantly  stirred.  A  point  is  at  last  reached  when  one  drop 
more  symp  is  capable  of  taming  the  liquid  from  red  to  blue ; 
the  operation  is  then  flnished,  and  the  small  quantity  of  liquid 
remaining  in  the  beak  of  the  alkalimeter  is  made  to  join  the  rest 
by  suction  applied  at  a,  flg.  215,  and  when  the  fluid  has  all  run 
down,  the  volume  remaining  is  read  off. 

432.  It  is  proper  in  all  cases  where  great  accuracy  is  desired, 
to  repeat  the  operation,  care  being  taken  to  add  the  test-liquid 
very  slowly  when  the  point  attained  in  the  flrst  experiment  is 
nearly  reached. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  result,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  con- 
sider that,  as  100  divisions  of  the  burette  are  equal  to  a  certain 
amount  of  dry  acid  (which  amount  has  been  found  by  an  equation 
similar  to  those  on  the  previous  page),  so  the  number  of  divisions 
used  in  the  experiment  indicate  the  number  of  grains  of  dry  acid 
in  the  specimen.  Therefore,  calling  the  amount  of  dry  acid  equal 
to  the  100  divisions  of  the  burette,  a,  and  the  number  of  divisions 
used,  b,  we  have 

100 

a?8sthe  number  of  grains  of  dry  acid  in  the  quantity  analysed, 
from  which  the  per-centage  can  immediately  be  deduced. 

433.  Volumetric  determinoHan  of  alkalies, — ^There  are  many 
ways  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alka- 
lies in  any  given  specimen,  and  the  methods  of  manipulation  will 
be  found  in  their  proper  places  in  this  volume.  The  mode  of 
determining  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  carbonates  by  the  weight  of 
carbonic  acid  evolved  on  heating  the  sample  with  an  acid,  will  be 
described  in  the  section  on  Gas  Manipulation. 

434.  The  volumetric  process,  while  susceptible  of  equal,  if  not 
greater  precision  than  that  last  mentioned,  is  less  troublesome,  and 
occupies  not  half  the  time.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  the  flrst 
place  to  prepare  a  test-add,  and  as  this  latter  is  also  the  standard 
fr^m  which  the  lime-syrup  previously  alluded  to  is  made,  great 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  of  exactly  the  proper  strength. 
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To  prepare  it,  concentrated  solphnric  acid  is  dilated,  say  with 
twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water ;  20  grains  of  pure  anhydrous  car- 
bonate of  potash*  are  then  weighed  out,  dissolved  in  water  in  a 
porcelain  basin,  and  some  tincture  of  litmus  added ;  the  whole  is 
then  supported  over  a  lamp  and  heated  nearly  to  ebullition :  a 
burette  being  fiUed  to  0^  with  the  acid,  the  latter  is  to  be 
slowly  added  until  the  colour  of  the  litmus  changes  to  a  red ;  if 
the  operation  has  been  careMly  performed,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  red  is  only  due  to  the  liberated  carbonic  add  acting  on  the 
litmus,  and  if  the  solution  is  briskly  boiled  for  a  very  short  time, 
the  blue  colour  which  the  litmus  had  before  the  addition  of  the 
acid  will  return ;  by  thus  adding  the  acid  careMly,  and  boiling 
the  solution,  a  point  is  at  last  reached  when  the  smallest  ftirther 
addition  of  the  acid  will  convert  the  solution  from  a  distinct  blue 
to  a  brilliant  scarlet,  which  indicates  the  conclusion  of  the  process. 
A  little  practice  will  enable  any  person  to  perform  this  with  success. 
The  operation  is  to  be  repeated,  the  test-add  being  added  with 
very  great  care  as  the  point  first  obtained  is  approached ;  the 
second  result  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  one.    The  number  of 
divisions  used,  of  course  indicates  the  quantity  of  the  diluted  acid 
equivalent  to  the  20  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash ;  and  to  make 
the  standard  add  from  this,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  dilute  the 
solution  until  the  quantity  thus  obtained  is  made  up  to  100 
parts.    Thus,  supposing  60  divisions  of  the  burette  to  have  been 
required,  it  is  evident  that  to  obtain  the  standard  fluid,  60 
volumes  of  the  diluted  add  are  to  have  40  volumes  of  water 
added.      For  this  last  operation  any  tall  cylindrical  jar  will 
answer,  if  it  is  accurately  graduated  into  100  parts.     It  is  better, 
after  this  has  been  done,  to  again  make  an  experiment  on  20,  or 
any  other  nimiber  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  dilutions  have  been  accurately  made.     If  the  liquid 
is  still  a  littie  too  strong,  it  may  be  again  diluted  on  the  same 
prindple,  but  if  too  weak,  more  sulphuric  add  must  be  added, 
and  this  involves  a  repetition  of  the  whole  process. 

*  For  precftutiona  Hieoeesary  in  weighing  deliqneeoent  BubstancM,  see 
§§  84»  91,  278. 
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435.  If  the  above  operations  have  been  sldlfdlly  performed, 
results  almost  absolutely  accurate  may  easily  be  obtained  with  the 
test  acid.-  It  is  essential  that  the  carbonate  of  potash  used  in  this 
process  should  be  carefully  examined  as  to  its  purity.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  merely  establish  the  absence  of  sulphates,  chlorides, 
silica,  ftc. :  its  freedom  from  soda  must  be  carefiilly  ascertained, 
as  it  has  been  found  that  specimens  of  carbonate  of  potash  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  pure,  have  contained  sufficient  soda  to  cause 
serious  errors  to  creep  into  analyises  made  with  a  standard  acid, 
the  strength  of  which  has  been  determined  by  it. 

A  standard  add  is  also  used  in  Feligofs  modification  of  the 
process  of  Will  and  Yarrentrap  for  estimating  nitrogen. 

436.  Volumetric  metJiods  in  general, — ^The  volumetric  me- 
thod has  been  applied  successfully  to  the  determination  of  a 
great  number  of  substances  besides  those  enumerated,  including, 
among  others,  baryta,  bromine,  chlorine,  copper,  manganese,  tin, 
uranium,  silver,  iron,  indigo,  prussic  acid,  urea,  and  chloride 
of  sodiimi  in  urine,  &c.  Baryta  may  be  determined  by  the 
standard  sulphuric  acid ;  the  process  is,  however,  not  so  generally 
applicable  as  the  conversion  of  it  into  a  known  weight  of  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  weighing.  Bromine  may  be  very  exactly  deter- 
mined, even  when  in  presence  of  hydrobromic  and  hydrochloric 
adds,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  pure  oil  of  turpentine  in 
alcohol*,  turpentine  having  the  property  of  combining  with  bro- 
mine into  a  colourless  oil,  when  present  in  the  proportions  of  34  of 
the  former  to  80  of  the  latter,  being  in  the  ratio  of  single  equiva- 
lents, supposing  the  formula  of  turpentine  to  be  C  H^f.    What- 

*  Ghemical  Gasette,  toL  xii.  p.  482. 

t  Although  84  parts  of  turpentine  deoobrise  80  perts  of  bromine  in  pre- 
flenoe  of  water,  it  is  not  necesiaiy  to  assume  0*H^  «>  84  as  the  formula  and 
atomic  weight  of  turpentine ;  in  &ct  C^  H''  appears  to  be  the  formula  of  the 
oil ;  for  if  we  multiply  186  (which  is  the  atomic  weight ;  suppoBuig  C^H*' 
to  be  the  formula)  hy  *0846,  we  obtain  4*7056  as  the  vapour-density  for  four 
Tolumes,  and  4*76  has  been  obtained  hy  experiment.  The  ftot  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  any  organic  substance,  if  multiplied  by  half  the  density  of 
hydrogen,  gires  its  vapour-density  for  four  volumes,  becomes  obvious  on  a 
little  reflection,  and  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Yapour 
Densities  (§  127). 
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ever  the  real  formula  of  turpentine  may  be,  the  iBuat  that  34  parts 
of  pure  turpentine  are  capable  of  deooloiizing  80  parts  of  bromine 
(when  the  reaction  takes  place  under  the  conditions  given  in  the 
paper  alluded  to),  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  free  bromine. 

Chlorine,  as  it  exists  in  chloride  of  lime,  is  capable  of  being 
volumetrically  determined  in  several  ways,  the  manipulation 
connected  with  which  will  be  found  in  analytical  treatises. 
Copper  IB  determined  by  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  sodium,  a  pre- 
liminary assay  being  always  made  upon  a  known  weight  of  pure 
metal,  the  solution  of  the  sulphuret  being  prepared  fresh  each 
time  by  dissolving  the  crystals  in  distilled  water;  the  method  Ib, 
however,  but  Httle  practised. 

437.  Uranium  may  be  estimated  by  a  solution  of  a  phosphate  of 
known  constitution,  the  process  being  based  upon  the  insolubility 
of  the  uranic  phosphate. 

438.  Urea  is  determined  by  the  new  process  lately  introduced 
by  liebig,  and  which  is  founded  upon  its  tendency  to  form  definite 
compounds  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

439.  The  quantitative  determination  of  silver  by  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  precision.  A 
standard  solution  of  common  salt  is  made  of  such  a  strength  that 
100  divisions  of  the  burette  are  equal  to  10  grains  of  silver,  each 
division  being  equivalent  to  0*1  grain,  and  a  second  solution  is 
also  made  ten  times  more  diluted,  so  that  one  division  is  only 
equal  to  0*01  grain.  The  first  assay  is  made  with  the  strong 
solution,  and  is  repeated,  the  process  being  stopped  when  the  point 
is  nearly  reached,  and  the  estimation  is  finished  with  the  weak 
solution.  The  solution  of  the  mlver  in  nitric  add  is  placed  in  a 
rather  capacious  stoppered  fiask,  which  is  briskly  shaken  after 
each  addition  of  the  test-liquid.  As  long  as  silver  still  remains 
in  solution,  the  latter  is  milky,  even  after  considerable  agitation ; 
but  when  the  operation  is  finished  the  solution  becomes  clear. 
The  milkiness  alluded  to  is  a  great  assistance  in  the  process,  as  it 
enables  the  operator  to  know  that  sufficient  test-solution  has  not 
been  added,  and  fortunately  it  is  not  opaque  enough  to  prevent 


^^ 
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fhe  doudiness  caused  by  each  addition  of  the  normal  fluid  from 
being  seen. 

440.  In  the  French  Mint  very  elaborate  precautions  are  taken 
to  ensure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  measurements,  tables  of  cor- 
rection for  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
solution  being  used ;  such  modiflcations  are,  however,  merely  use- 
fal  where  a  great  number  of  operations  have  to  be  performed 
daily,  and  are  never  adopted  in  scientific  research,  the  silver  in 
the  latter  case  being  almost  invariably  weighed  as  chloride. 

441.  Test-jfKiperg,  ^e, — There  are  several  substances  used  in 
qualitative  and  quantitative  experiments  to  determine  the  presence 
of  excess  of  alkalies  or  adds,  by  the  changes  of  colour  produced 
in  them.  The  most  common  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  most 
generally  useftil,  is  Htmus,  which  appears  to  be  prepared  from 
two  or  three  species  of  lichen  by  a  process  which  is  by  no  means 
thoroughly  known.  As  it  appears  in  commerce,  it  consists  of 
small  square  pieces  about  ^  of  an  inch  long  by  \  broad ;  these 
fragments,  besides  litmus,  contain  a  great  many  substances,  among 
which  may  be  fdund  ferric  oxide,  alumina,  sulphate  of  lime,  silica, 
and  some  others.  Upon  digesting  this  mixture  with  distilled 
water  at  a  gentle  heat,  a  blue  solution  is  obtained  of  considerable 
intensity ;  this  solution  must  have  about  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of 
alcohol  added  to  it  to  prevent  decomposition,  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  on  keeping.  If  pieces  of  white  filtering-paper 
are  saturated  with  the  fluid  thus  prepared,  and  hung  upon  dean 
strings  in  a  place  free  from  dust  and  vapours,  what  are  termed 
litmus-papers  will  be  obtained ;  they  should  be  cut  into  strips 
about  \  an  inch  broad  and  3  or  4  inches  long,  which  may  be  kept 
in  small  test-tubes,  corked,  for  almost  any  length  of  time  with- 
out injury.  These  papers  are  so  valuable,  and  of  such  constant 
use  in  the  laboratory,  that  no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  obtain 
them  of  the  best  quality.  If  the  litmus,  as  sometimes  happens, 
contains  an  excess  of  alkali,  it  is  less  sensitive  as  a  test  for  adds, 
a  portion  of  that  present  being  expended  in  its  neutralization  before 
the  remainder  can  act  upon  the  colouring  matter.  This  difficulty 
may  be  got  over  by  adding  a  very  dilute  add  to  the  solution  before 

n5 
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dipping  in  the  paper,  and  when  the  flnid  has  began  to  ehow  the 
add  reaction,  bringing  the  bine  colour  back  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  potash. 

lAtmuM-papen  are  preferred  by  some  to  the  tinctare  in  alkali- 
metrical  experiments ;  the  solution  to  be  tested  is  applied  to  the 
paper  with  a  glass  rod,  and  if  a  red  coloration  is  observed,  the 
paper  is  gently  warmed  until  dry,  in  order  that  if  the  reddening 
is  caused  by  carbonic  add  the  latter  may  be  dissipated  by  the 
heat,  and  the  blue  colour  restored.  When  litmus-paper  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  test  for  alkalies,  it  should  be  previously 
reddened  by  holding  it  in  a  moderately  damp  state  over  the 
vapour  of  acetic  add  until  of  a  distinct  red,  but  not  longer;  the 
blue  is  readily  restored  by  even  very  diluted  alkaline  fluids  or  the 
vapour  of  ammonia.  The  neutral-tint  paper,  sometimes  prepared 
as  a  test  for  both  adds  and  alkalies,  is  an  unnecessary  addition  to 
the  collection  of  test-papers. 

442.  Tvarmeric-paptr  is  best  prepared  by  macerating  ground 
turmeric  root  with  moderately  strong  spirits  of  wine,  filtering  off 
thebrightliquidandsaturating  white  filtering-paper  with  it;  in 
consequence  of  the  volatility  of  the  spirit,  the  papers  soon  dry, 
and  may  then  be  preserved  like  those  coloured  with  litmus. 
Turmeric-paper  thus  prepared,  is  of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour, 
which  is  turned  to  a  reddish-brown  or  intense  red  by  alkalies, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  strong.  The  dilute  alcohol  is 
by  jBur  a  better  menstruum  for  the  colouring  matter  of  the  tur- 
meric than  water,  especially  if  the  papers  are  intended  for  use  at 
lectures,  where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  change  of  colour  evident 
at  a  distance.  Turmeric  paper  is  much  used  to  detect  ammonia, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  slightiy  moistened,  in  order  that 
the  volatile  alkali  may  be  absorbed  and  thus  more  effectually  act 
upon  the  colouring  matter. 

443.  Xeoci-^pajMr,  used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  is  made  by  saturating  filtering-paper  with  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead,  and,  after  drying,  may  be  preserved  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others.  It  is  blackened  by  very  minute  traces 
of  sulphur.    If  lead-paper  be  held  over  a  bottie  of  sulphide  of 
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ammoniiim  until  black,  it  becomes  an  excellent  test  of  ozone  in 
eaaential  oils ;  for  if  a  Httle  turpentine^  or  other  oil  which  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  nntil  ozonized,  is  dropped  upon  the  paper  so 
blackened,  and  the  latter  be  held  over  the  fiimace-plate  or  other 
source  of  heat  until  the  turpentine  begins  to  volatilize,  the  black 
stain  disappears  in  the  pkces  where  the  ozonized  oil  has  been, 
and  the  original  appearance  of  the  paper  is  restored.  This  change 
is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  black  sulphuret  into  the  white 
sulphate  by  the  oxidizing  tendency  of  the  ozone. 

444.  Logwood. — ^The  colouring  matter  of  this  substance  is 
preferred  by  some  to  litmus  for  detecting  the  presence  of  excess 
of  alkalies,  an  add  aqueous  solution  of  the  colouring  matter  being 
turned  from  red  to  blackish  puiple  by  small  excess  of  alkali.  It 
is  especially  used  in  neutralizing  the  sulphuric  add  in  Peligot's 
nitrogen  process. 

445.  Slips  of  fir-wood,  moistened  with  hydrochloric  add,  are 
much  used  as  a  test  in  experiments  on  the  volatile  organic  bases. 
The  method  of  testing  for  pyrrol  has  been  mentioned  before, 
p.  236.  A  great  number  of  volatile  bases,  when  quite  free  from 
pyrrol,  have  the  property  of  giving  a  bright  yellow  stain  to  fir 
and  hydrochloric  add ;  the  reaction  is  therefore  not  distinctive 
of  any  specific  substance. 

Carbolic  add  is  recognized  by  its  property  of  giving  a  deep 
blue  tint  to  slips  of  fir,  moistened  with  moderately  strong 
nitric  add ;  the  blue  colour  soon  passes,  however,  into  a  brown. 
It  also  gives  a  blue  with  fir- wood  and  hydrodiloric  add. 

446.  Paper  saturated  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  assumes  a  blue 
tint  when  exposed  to  most  oxidizing  vapours,  such  as  chlorine, 
bromine,  nitric  add,  ozone,  ^. 

EZPBBIMBNTS  SHOWHTO  THX  AOCUnACT  OF  THS  MSTHODS  QITSaS, 

447.  Alkalimetry. — ^A  test-add  having  been  prepared,  100 
dividons  of  the  burette  being  equivalent  to  20  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  a  little  of  the  latter,  which  was  ascertained  by 
careful  analysis  to  be  chemically  pure,  was  heated  to  redness  in 
a  platinum  crudble,  and  on  being  weighed  with  the  lid  on,  to 
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prevent  moisture  from  being  absorbed  during  the  operation,  wa» 
found  to  be  equal  to  10*8  grains.  The  contents  of  the  crucible 
were  washed  into  a  porcelain  basin,  some  tincture  of  litmus  and 
a  little  more  water  being  added,  to  make  up  about  2  ounces :  the 
fluid  was  now  heated  nearly  to  ebullition,  the  test-add  being  slowly 
dropped  in,  with  constant  stirring ;  after  a  time  the  solution  be- 
came distinctly  red,  but  on  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  the  blue  was 
restored ;  at  last  a  point  was  reached  when  a  single  drop  con- 
verted the  boiling  solution  from  a  blue  to  an  intense  scarlet,  which 
was  not  altered  by  prolonged  ebullition.  The  burette  was  then 
replaced  on  its  stand,  the  drop  of  fluid  remaining  by  capiUary 
attraction  in  the  beak,  sucked  in  so  that  it  joined  the  rest  of  the 
fluid,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  being  allowed  for  the  sides  to 
drain,  the  volume  was  read  off,  when  46  divisions  still  remained 
in  the  burette,  and  100—46^54,  the  number  of  divisionsrused  to 
neutralize  the  10*8  of  carbonate,  and 

100 :  20 : :  64 :  10-8. 

In  another  experiment,  7*4  grains  carbonate  of  potash  required 
37  divisions : — 

100:20:  :37:7-4. 

448.  Estimation  of  silver  hy  standard  solution  of  common  saU, 
— ^The  burette,  which  was  divided  into  100  parts,  held  50  cub. 
cent.,  and  the  jar  for  making  the  test-solutions  held  just  ten 
times  that  quantity. 

Now,  to  ascertain  how  much  chloride  of  sodium  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  50  cub.  cent,  of  water  to  make  a  standard  solution,  100 
divisions  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  10  grains  of  silver,  we  say — 

Ag      NaQ       Ag      TSftkCL 
108  :  58-6  : :  10  :  5-41. 

The  latter  is  therefore  the  quantity  of  common  salt  to  be  added 
to  50  cub.  cent,  of  water  to  make  the  standard  solution,  but  to 
make  ten  times  the  quantity  as  a  stock,  54*1  would  be  necessaiy. 
In  order  to  allow  ^^r  impurities  in  the  salt,  64  grains  were  dis- 
solved in  the  jar  of  water.  To  determine  the  strength  of  this 
solution  two  experiments  were  made. 


1 

.1 
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I.  10  grains  pure  slyer  took  81  divisions, 
n.  10      „  „  81 


99 


99 


» 


The  81  divisions  were  therefore  made  up  to  100  with  water. 

I.     5  grains  of  pure  silver  took  51  divisions. 
n.  10      „  „  100 

ni.  10      „  „  100 


9» 

99 


r 

I. 


Percent. 


— s 

in. 


n, 

102     100      100 

In  the  first  experiment  an  excess  of  one  division  was  added, 
which,  although  only  equal  to  0*10  grain  when  calculated  to 
100  partSy  gave  an  excess  of  2  per  cent.  The  other  experi- 
ments lire  exact,  and  with  moderate  care  may  be  obtained 
equally  correct  every  time.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
periments above  quoted  are  taken  at  random  from  the  laboratory 
note-book. 

EMmation  of  free  bromine  by  oil  of  turpentine  (weighed  quan- 
tities being  used). — 47'7  cub.  cent,  of  bromine-water,  treated 
with  solution  of  turpentine  in  alcohol  (containing  10  per  cent,  of 
the  oil)  until  the  colour  of  the  bromine  had  disappeared,  gave  in 
eight  experiments — 


I.  4*16  of  bromine. 

V.  4*23  of  bromine 

n.  416 

VI.  4*23 

HT.  4*35 

Vn.  416 

IV.  4*36 

V in.  416 

IX  estimations  as  bromide  of  silver  gave — 

I.  416 

IV.  4*25 

n.  416 

V.  4-35 

m.  4*26 

VI.  414 

4*226 

Mean  tax  estimations  as 
bfomide  of  sUver. 

4*216 
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Almost  the  same  results  were  obtaiaed  in  presence  of  hydro- 
bromic  and  hydrochloric  adds*. 

449.  To  show  the  necesdtyofcarefdUy  examining  the  carbonate 
of  potash  used  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  test-acid,  to 
ascertain  its  freedom  from  soda,  the  following  analysiB,  made 
upon  a  specimen  of  carbonate  of  potash,  sold  as  absolutely  pure 
at  an  eztrayagant  price,  may  be  quoted : — 

Carbonate  of  potash 91*35 

„        soda 7-80 

Loss '85 

100-00 

A  specimen  of  salt  of  tartar  of  commerce  gave-^ 

Carbonate  of  potash 75*7 

„        soda 3*4 

Sulphate  of  potash 3*2 

Chloride  of  potassium 1*5 

Water 15*9 

99*7 

450.  The  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  small 
quantities  of  soda  in  the  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  a  salt  of 
potash,  is  to  heat  a  fragment  of  the  suspected  mixture  in  the  blue 
flame  of  the  blowpipe,  and  see  if  the  yellow  flame,  characteristic 
of  soda,  is  obtained.  A  mere  trace  of  soda  may  be  detected  in 
this  manner,  as  it  quite  overpowers  the  peach-blossom  flame  pro- 
duced by  pure  potash  salts. 

•  Chemical  Gkiette,  toL  zii.  p.  488. 
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SECTION  XXTT, 
GAS  XANIFULATIOK. 

451.  Experiments  with  gases  are  of  everyday  occurrence  in  all 
laboratories,  many  processes  of  research  being  dependent  npon 
the  operator's  knowledge  of  their  peculiarities,  and  familiarity 
with  the  methods  of  working  with  them.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  subject  into  five  parts,  namely,  1.  Preparation  of  gases. 
2.  Storing  of  them.  3.  Estimation  of  them :  a,  by  volume ;  6,  by 
weight.     4.  Analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures. 

Fkbpak/ltion  of  Gases. 

452.  a,  Sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  6,  carbonic  add ;  e,  hydro- 
gen ;  df  oxygen ;  e,  chlorine ;  /,  sulphurous  acid ;  g,  cyanogen 
and  chloride  of  cyanogen ;  h,  nitrous  add ;  i,  muriatic  acid. 

453.  a.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen, — ^This  is  by  fSar  the  most  com- 
monly employed  of  the  gases  in  analytical  research ;  its  uses  are 
numerous,  but  the  properly  which,  of  all  others,  renders  it  in- 
dispensable to  the  analyst,  is  the  exceedingly  characteristic  nature 
of  its  behaviour  with  solutions  of  the  metals. 

454.  In  fact,  the  latter  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
by  the  manner  in  which  their  add  solutions  react  with  it,  some 
being  predpitated  and  others  not.  Among  the  former  are  found 
antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth,  cadmium,  copper,  gold,  iridium,  lead, 
mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  rhodium,  silver,  tellurium,  and  tin. 
Moreover,  its  reactions  are  in  some  instances  so  marked,  that  a 
shrewd  guess  may  be  mad^  as  to  the  identical  metal.  It  is  also 
invaluable  for  the  preddon  with  which  certain  metals  may  be 
isolated  from  complex  organic  mixtures,  even  when  existing  in 
them  in  very  minute  quantity. 

455.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a  deoxidating  agent,  many  solu- 
tions of  the  higher  oxides  of  metals  being  reduced  to  the  protosalts 
with  predpitation  of  sulphur.  Its  deoxidating  properties  are  also 
tamed  to  valuable  account  in  organic  research. 
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Iodine  and  bromiue  in  contact  with  water  may  be  oonv^ied  by 
it  into  the  oorrespoading  hydradds.  A  minute  conrnderation  of 
tliese  points  belongs,  however,  to  works  on  general  chemistry. 

456.  Salphnretted  hydrogen  may  be  prepared  from  either  the 
snlphide  of  iron  or  that  of  antimony. 

457.  Fh>m  niphide  of  iron. — This  is  geoeraUy  the  more  &m~ 
Teaient  of  the  two  methods  of  preparation,  as  it  does  not  involve 
the  application  of  heat.  The  material  from  which  it  is  obtained 
is  the  piottMnlphoret  of  iron,  which,  for  the  pnrpoae,  ought  to  be 
in  small  fragments :  flg.  218  represents  the  apparatoBmoBtiisaally 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  metallic  sulphide  is  eon-  Kg.  218. 

tained  inthe  la^e  flask  provided 
with  athistle-i^mnel,  and  a  tabe 
by  which  the  gas  is  conveyed  into 
the  washing-bottle.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  tube  leading  from 
the  generating-flask  is  divided 
and  connected  with  a  caoat- 
chone  tube,  to  allow  of  freedom 
of  motion  in  the  apparatus. 
The  washing-bottle  is  used  to  | 
retain  any  Enilphuret  of  ircm,  or 

solutian  of  the  sulphate  oi  other  impurities  earned  over  mecha- 
nically by  the  current  of  gas.  To  e^ct  this  washing,  the  tube 
evolving  the  gas  joiit  dips  under  the  eurfitce  of  the  water  in  the 
washing-bottle.  It  is  not  advisable  ibr  it  to  be  immersed  deeper 
than  this,  as  such  a  piooednre  of  course  creates  a  pressure  in  the 
flask,  causing  the  fluid  in  it  to  ascend  in  the  pipe  of  the  thistle- 
fiuutel,  and,  if  allowed  to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  water  in  the 
washing-bottle,  this  pressure,  added  to  that  in  the  vessel  ocm- 
tftJTiing  the  fluid  to  be  acted  on,  may  prove  inoHivenient.  By 
increasng  the  length  of  the  thistle-Amnel  the  gas  may  be  passed 
a  oonmderable  depth  under  the  sur&oe  <^  any  fluid,  it  being  always 
remembered  that  the  height  to  which  the  fluid  in  the  generating- 
flask  will  rise  in  the  tube  of  the  funnel,  la  equal  to  the  depth 
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which  the  tube  penetrates  under  the  Bnr&ce  of  the  water  in  the 
washing-bottle,  plus  that  which  it  dips  in  the  liquid  being 
acted  on. 

468.  The  apparatus,  fig.  219,  is  for  enabling  a  current  of  sul- 
pbnretted  hydn^en  to  be  obtained  st  any  time,  and  yet  to  prevent 

Fig.  819. 


the  sulphuret  of  iron  from  being  disaolved  after  the  required 
amount  of  gas  has  been  obtained.  It  moreover  prevents  the 
escape  of  gas  into  tlte  apartment  after  the  experiment  is  finished. 
It  was  fliat  described  by  the  late  Vj.  Kemp  of  Edinburgh.  A 
gUse  vessel,  a,  has  a  lateral  opening,  ff,  to  which  b  attached  the 
washing-apparatna,  e.  A  plate-glass  circle,  b,  fits  sir-tight  upon 
a,  the  two  mu&ces  being  adapted  to  each  other  by  grinding. 
The  plat«  has  an  ^lerture  drilled  in  it  to  admit  a  cork,  h,  which 
allows  the  wire,  e,  to  slide  up  or  down.  Tbe  basin,  d,  is  attached 
to  the  wire,  and  la  intended  to  support  the  solphnret  of  iron.  It 
is  made  of  lead  <a  porcelain,  and  is  perforated.  The  washing- 
apparatus,  e,  is  attached  to  ^  by  a  cork.  The  form  in  the  en- 
graving may  be  modified  in  many  ways  to  suit  the  operator's 
convenience.  A  piece  of  oaoutohouo  tubing,  /,  enables  a  dean 
exit-tube  to  be  attached  when  reqoired.  The  vessel,  a,  may  be 
filled  to  about  a  tiiird  of  its  o^iaoily  with  dilute  solphuric  add. 
To  obtain  a  current  of  gas,  the  basin,  d,  is  depressed  nntil  it  just 
touches  the  liquid.    If  the  quantity  of  gas  required  is  very  small, 
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(2  is  to  be  raised  again  immediately,  as  the  add  adhering  to  the 
fragments  will  be  sufficient. 

459.  The  fluids  on  which  the  action  of  the  gas  is  to  be  tried 
mnst  always  be  tolerably  dilate,  and,  if  it  is  intended  to  separate 
the  metals  contained  in  it  into  groups  in  the  usual  manner,  should 
be  distinctly,  and  even  pretty  strongly  acid ;  a  great  excess,  how- 
ever, being  avoided,  as  it  involves  the  introduction  of  an  incon- 
veniently large  quantity  of  ammoniacal  salt  when  the  fluid  has 
to  be  rendered  neutral  or  alkaline  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
analysis.  The  production  of  a  precipitate  is  not  invariably  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  metal  capable  of  being  thrown  down  by  the 
gas,  as  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  solutions  of 
salts  of  some  of  the  higher  oxides,  pure  sulphur  is  thrown  down 
as  a  milk-white  powder ;  an  acid  liquid  containing  persalts  of 
iron  giving  a  copious  precipitate  of  sulphur,  according  to  the 

equation 

Fe«0»+HS=2reO+HO-hS. 

460.  It  is  necessary  to  perform  operations  with  this  gas  in 
places  where  there  is  good  ventilation,  in  consequence  of  its 
deleterious  nature,  and  also  to  prevent  it  from  acting  upon  the 
other  substances  contained  in  the  laboratory.  All  salts  of  lead 
will  be  blackened  if  even  a  minute  quantity  of  the  gas  escapes 
near  them.  Baryta  salts  are  (from  the  almost  invariable  presence 
of  a  trace  of  lead  in  them)  generally  discoloured  by  it,  as  also 
metaUic  apparatus. 

461.  Where  there  is  much  testing  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  water  saturated  with  the  gas,  instead  of 
the  latter  itself,  and,  in  &ct,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  expose  the  fluid  under  examination  to  the  action  of  a 
continued  stream. 

462.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  appearances  caused  by  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  this  gas  upon  various  metallic  solutions  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  analyst,  as  it  frequentiy  enables  a 
pretty  accurate  guess  to  be  made  at  the  nature  of  the  substances 
present.  For  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  practice  upon  solutions  of 
known  composition,  until  the  reactions  are  familiar. 
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463.  A  blue  colour  is  formed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
solutions  containing  yanadium.  The  precipitates  formed  in  solu- 
tions of  copper  and  lead,  and  perhaps  many  other  metallic  salts, 
vary  greatly  in  colour  with  the  concentration  and  degree  of 
acidity  of  the  fluid,  and  with  the  mixtures  present.  If,  for 
example,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  into  a  solution  con- 
taining lead  and  arsenic  acid,  the  first  precipitate  will  be  black ; 
and  if  this  is  filtered  off,  or  allowed  to  settle,  a  yellow  one  re- 
sults. In  this  case,  the  phenomena  are  caused  by  the  ease  with 
which  the  lead  is  precipitated,  the  sulphuret  of  that  metal  being 
formed  immediately,  the  yellow  compound  of  arsenic  and  sul- 
phur, corresponding  to  arsenic  add,  being  formed  with  greater 
difficulty;  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  arsenic  to  the 
state  of  arsenious  add  before  predpitation. 

464.  A  metal  may  be  thrown  down  by  this  gas  with  quite 
different  appearances,  according  to  the  state  of  oxidation  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  solution;  protosalts  of  tin,  for  example, 
giving  a  dark-brown  predpitate,  while  the  persalts  are  thrown 
down  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

465.  A  peculiar  appearance  is  caused  when  the  gas  under 
consideration  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  coirosLve  sublimate.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  that  at  first,  when  the  gas  is  in  small  quan- 
tity, a  white  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  chloride 
is  formed;  and  as  the  precipitates  pass  through  various  shades  of 
colour,  from  white  through  yellow  and  red  to  black,  it  would 
appear  that  several  compounds  momentarily  exist,  but  are  all 
rapidly  decomposed,  the  ultimate  product  being  mercuric  sulphide 
of  a  black  colour  until  sublimed,  when  vermilion  is  obtained. 

466.  When  insoluble  salts  are  to  be  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  as  very  frequentiy  occurs,  more  especially 
in  organic  chemistry,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  stining  up  the  pre- 
dpitate, in  order  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  gas,  as,  if  allowed  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  beaker, 
or  other  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  performed,  the  deoom- 
podtion  would  be  very  incomplete  even  after  a  condderable 
time. 
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467.  It  is  sometimes  required  to  prepare  hydriodic  add  by 
passage  of  this  gas  into  a  mixture  of  water  and  iodine ;  agitation 
is  particularly  essential  in  this  instance,  fix>m  the  way  in  which  the 
iodine  becomes  enveloped  with  the  precipitated  sulphur,  masses 
accumulating  which  are  troublesome  to  get  rid  of  when  once 
allowed  to  form. 

468.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  engraving  in  p.  280, 
that  the  laige  tube  proceeding  from  the  washing-bottle  has  a 
small  tube  fitted  to  it  with  a  cork ;  this  is  in  order  that  when  it 
is  wished  to  test  solutions  of  different  kinds  one  after  another, 
it  should  not  be  required  to  wait  until  the  tube  last  used  is 
cleansed  from  the  adhering  metallic  sulphide  before  proceeding 
to  the  next  experiment;  a  few  of  these  tubes  may  always  be  kept 
in  reserve.  It  is  sometimes  more  convenient  to  attach  them 
to  one  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc. 

469.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  much 
used,  conjointly  with  ammonia,  in  some  branches  of  organic  che- 
mistry, for  the  puipose  of  reducing  the  nitro-compounds  of 
certain  hydrocarbons,  with  the  intention  of  converting  them 
into  organic  bases ;  the  following  equation,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  this  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  case  of  the  fenna- 
tion  of  aniline  from  nitrobenzole,  may  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  general  nature  of  the  process,  even  where  the  hydrocarbons 
are  of  a  different  constitution : — 

f  H»  C»  H»  ] 

CP^i  +6HS=       hIN  +  4HO  +  68 

[no*  hJ 

The  amount  of  sulphur  deposited  being  directly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  quantity  of  base  formed. 

470.  6.  CarhinUc  aeid. — Carbonic  add,  although  of  feur  lees 
general  applicability  in  research,  is,  nevertheless,  often  required 
to  be  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  usually  obtained  by  act- 
ing on  fragments  of  marble  with  hydrochloric  add.  It  is  much 
better  to  use  the  marble  in  fragments  than  in  powder,  as  in  the 
latter  case  the  gas  is  evolved  too  tumultuously,  while  in  the  for- 
mer it  is  procured  in  a  steady  and  easily  manageable  stream,  weU 
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adapted  for  actiiig  cm.  sohiiiaiiB  or  other  matter  ezposed  to  its 
mfluenoe.  It  is  improper  to  use  black  marble  in  experiments 
where  a  tolerably  pnre  gas  is  required,  as  it  evolyes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  at  the  same  time  as  the  carbonic  add.  The  apparatos 
seen  in  fig.  218,  p.  280,  is  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  this  gas. 
The  operation  is  predsely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  only  difference  being  that  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
state  of  marble  fragments  is  substitated  for  the  ferrous  sulphide, 
and  hydrochloric  add  for  the  sulphuric. 

471.  It  is  easy  in  all  cases  where  a  gas  does  not  require  heat 
in  its  preparation,  to  connect  two  ordinary  glass  bottles  with 
glass  tubes  and  corks,  so  as  to  form  a  very  efficient  apparatus  for 
the  purpose ;  the  method  of  putting  it  together  is  obvious  from 
fig.  218.  In  this,  and,  in  fast,  in  all  cases  where  gases  are 
prepared  and  passed  into  fluids  under  any  pressure,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  take  considerable  care  in  the  selection  of  corks,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  good  the  joints  with 
luting.  Nevertheless,  when  large  quantities  of  the  gas  are  required, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  use  of  luting  unless  an  expensive 
apparatus  is  employed. 

A  very  effectual  arrangement  for  the  preparation  of  carbonic 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  pure  hydrogen  on  the  laige  scale, 
consLsts  of  a  large  stone  jar  closed  with  a  bung,  through  which 
pass  two  tubes,  namely,  a  large  one  of  glass,  having  a  glass  funnel 
fitted  to  it  with  a  cork,  and  a  piece  of  tin  gas-pipe  passing  under 
the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  washing-bottle,  frt)m  whence 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  liquid  to  be  acted  on. 

472.  When  the  fluid  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  gas  is  of  a  nature  to  receive  injury  from  contact  with  a  metallic 
pipe,  it  is  very  easy  to  adapt  a  piece  of  glass  tube  to  the  metallic 
one.  In  this  arrangement  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
luting,  and  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  the  almond-  and  linseed- 
meal  mixture  previously  mentioned. 

473.  Carbonic  acid  is,  it  has  been  said,  less  frequently  used 
than  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  research,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
indispensable  in  many  operations.    It  is  used  to  convert  the 
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ordinary  carbonate  of  potash  into  the  bisalt,  and  to  precipitate 
lime  and  bajyta  from  alkaline  solutions.  As  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  coke,  it  has  been  employed  to  precipitate  soluble 
salts  of  lead  with  it,  to  form  white-lead.  It  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  a  non-oxidizing  atmosphere  in  some  chemical  operations, 
such  as  the  distillation  of  fluids  easily  decomposed  by  contact 
with  air.  Where  the  chloride  of  calcium  in  the  spongy  state, 
used  in  organic  analysis,  is  alkaline,  it  is  usual  to  pass  a  gentle 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  tibrough  the  chloride-of-calciimi-tube  for 
about  half  an  hour,  in  order  that  none  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
produced  during  the  combustion  of  the  organic  substance  should 
be  absorbed  during  its  passage  before  reaching  the  potash-bulbs. 
It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  remove  the  remaining  carbonic  acid 
from  the  chloride-of-calcium-tube  before  connecting  it  with  the 
combustion-tube,  &c. ;  this  is  best  done  by  gentle  suction  with 
the  lips,  applied  by  means  of  a  suction-tube,  or  by  simply  ap- 
plying them  to  the  tube  itself,  of  course  avoiding  to  wet  the  out- 
side of  it,  or,  if  such  should  happen,  it  must  be  carefiilly  wiped 
off  preparatory  to  weighing. 

474.  In  operations  where  Hme,  &c.  is  to  be  precipitated  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  from  any  solution,  the  property  of  this 
gas  to  dissolve  the  precipitate  again  when  in  sufficient  excess 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Where  it  is  suspected  that  such  an  error 
has  been  committed>  it  may  be  corrected  by  boiling  the  solution 
for  a  short  time,  by  which  means  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  the  earthy  carbonate  being  again  precipitated. 

475.  c.  Hydrogen, — ^In  the  preparation  of  this  gas,  the  same 
system  of  apparatus  given  for  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  may  be  employed ;  the  substances  by  which  the  water  is  de- 
composed to  furnish  the  gas,  with  the  assistance  of  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acids,  being  iron  or  zinc.  The  manipulation  required  de- 
mands no  specific  notice.  There  are,  however,  some  particular  cases 
in  which  precautions  must  be  taken.  If,  for  example,  it  is  required 
to  reduce  a  metallic  oxide  with  hydrogen,  it  is  necessaiy  to  dry 
the  gas  before  passing  it  into  the  tube  in  which  the  reduction  is 
performed.    In  the  instance  of  the  preparation  of  the  metallic 
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copper  used  in  oiganio  analysis  to  reduce  the  oxides  of  nitrogen, 
and  sometimes  for  other  purposes,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute a  flask  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add  for  the  washing- 
bottle  in  flg.  218 ;  see  also  p.  187. 

476.  The  uses  of  hydrogen  in  analysis  have  been  much. in- 
creased lately  by  the  researches  of  MM.  Bivot  and  St. -Claire 
Deville,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  still  farther  extended. 
It  is  important  in  experiments  where  the  reducing  property  of 
hydrogen  is  to  be  made  use  of  on  mixtures  of  a  heavy  with  a 
comparatively  light  substance,  not  to  have  too  rapid  a  current  of 
the  gas,  as  it  is  liable  to  carry  away  mechanically  a  portion  of 
the  less  weighty  matter. 

477.  When  the  loss  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  passage 
of  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  over  a  mixture  of  a  reducible  and  non- 
reducible metaUic  oxide  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  unnecessary, 
where  the  mixture  has  been  obtained  by  precipitation,  to  employ 
the  whole  of  the  precipitate.  If  the  weight  of  the  latter  is 
accurately  known,  a  portion  is  introduced  into  the  bulb  of  the 
reduction-tube,  figs.  129  and  220,  which  is  weighed  before  and 

Fig.  220. 


after  its  introduction.  By  this  means  the  loss  of  weight  con- 
sequent upon  the  passage  of  the  gas  over  a  known  portion  of 
the  mixture  may  be  calculated  upon  the  whole  quantity,  and  as 
accurate  a  result  will  be  obtained  as  if  the  entire  amount  had 
been  introduced.  In  fact  a  more  exact  experiment  is  generally 
made  thus,  because  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  substance 
is  treated  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  a  portion  is  liable  to  escape 
the  action  of  the  gas  fix>m  its  being  covered  by  the  superin- 
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cumbent  mass,  and  in  all  cases  the  laiger  the  quantity  worked 
upon,  the  more  troublesome  the  reduction  becomes  to  effect 
completely. 

478.  The  use  of  hydrogen  in  distillation  to  prevent  oxidation 
has  been  previously  alluded  to,  §  S63,  p.  231. 

479.  In  taldng  the  densities  of  the  vapours  of  substances  liable 
to  oxidation  at  elevated  temperatures,  results  are  obtained  greatly 
varying  fix>m  the  numbers  required  by  theory.  To  obviate 
this,  the  flask  in  which  the  density  is  to  be  determined,  has  its 
neck  inserted  into  a  vessel  through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas  is  passed  for  some  hours ;  by  this  means  the  diffusive  pro- 
perty of  the  gas  enables  us  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  globe,  and  thus  avoid  the  source  of  error  caused  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  vapour. 

480.  When  it  is  required  to  obtain  hydrogen  gas  absolutely 
pure,  it  is  sometimes  procured  by  the  electrolysis  of  water ;  the 
apparatus  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
place. 

A  very  pure  hydrogen  may  be  procured  on  passing  the  gas 
evolved  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  zinc,  first  through 
water,  then  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  after  this  it 
bubbles  up  through  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  caustic 
potash ;  and  lastly,  it  is  dried  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  considerable 
time  must  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  gas  is  collected,  as  the 
quantity  of  air  in  so  complex  an  apparatus  as  that  required  for 
its  complete  purification  is  considerable ;  and  the  stream  must  be 
tolerably  rapid,  and  well  sustained,  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the 
last  traces. 

481.  Hydrogen  is  frequently  prepared  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus on  the  principle  of  that  seen  in  fig.  221,  and  known  as 
Doebereiner's  lamp.  The  chief  advantage  in  its  use  is,  that  it 
allows  of  a  supply  beiag  obtained  at  any  moment,  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  small  brass  cup  containing  spongy  platinum,  consti- 
tutes an  instantaneous  light.  It  can  also  be  used  very  conve- 
niently as  a  Marsh's  apparatus. 

The  instrument  consists  principally  of  two  vessels,  a  and  b : 
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a  is  a  globe  with  a  long  neck,  and  provided  at  the  bottom  witli  a 

Fig.  221. 


/ 


flange,  to  enable  it  to  support  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  ^* ;  it  has  a 
stopp^  at  c,  which  is,  however,  perforated.  It  fits  tightly  into 
5,  by  means  of  a  thick  portion  ground  conical  to  fit  accurately  into 
the  neck  of  the  lower  vessel  at  d.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
lamp  has  a  pipe  projecting  fix>m  it,  furnished  with  a  tap,  e, 
which  is  so  made  as  to  allow  of  the  other  pieces  of  apparatus^ 
presently  to  be  described,  being  attached.  The  mode  of  action  of 
the  instrument  is  very  simple*  Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sufficient 
to  fill  the  lower  vessel  when  the  ziac  is  in  its  place,  is  poured  in, 
and  the  upper  portion  is  inserted,  care  being  taken  that  it.fits 
properly  at  d ;  the  acid  meeting  with  the  cylinder  of  zinc  held 
round  the  tube  by  the  flange,  generates  hydrogen  with  tole-* 
rable  rapidity ;  e  being  closed,  the  gas  is  unable  to  escape,  and 


*  It  is  preferable  to  haye  a  moTeoble  cork  flange  to  lupport  the  sine. 
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caiuses  sufficient  pressure  to  force  the  liquid  up  the  tube,  i,  into 
a ;  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  6  is  now  at  k,  and  the  acid  being  no 
longer  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  all  evolution  of  gas  ceases ;  and 
by  opening  the  stopcock,  e,  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  fluid 
causes  the  gas  to  escape  with  rapidity.  If  it  is  desired  to 
use  the  lamp  as  a  Marsh's  apparatus,  the  fluid  suspected  to 
contain  arsenic  is  introduced  into  a,  and  allowed  to  descend 
into  the  lower  comparfcment,  so  that  the  hydrogen  may  act  on  the 
arsenic  at  the  moment  of  its  formation.  A  piece  of  hard  glass 
tube,  free  from  lead,  drawn  out  and  bent  upwards,  as  in  figure 
221,  is  attached  at  /,  by  means  of  a  perforated  cork,  and  as 
soon  as  the  air  is  expelled  (by  allowing  the  liquid  to  descend 
twice,  and  again  making  it  rise  into  a,  by  means  of  the  stop- 
cock, e),  the  gas  is  inflamed  at  the  point  of  the  tube,  and  a 
cold  porcelain  plate  is  depressed  upon  it  until  the  presence  or 
absence  of  arsenic  is  determined. 

The  process  is  sometimes  modified,  by  heating  the  tube,  g,  in 
the  centre  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  the  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  is  decomposed  with  deposition  of  the  metal.  When  it 
is  intended  to  use  the  instrument  as  an  instantaneous-light  ap- 
paratus, the  appliances  seen  in  fig.  222  are  attached.    It  con- 


a 


sists,  essentially,  of  a  brass  tube,  a,  upon  which  slides  stiffly  a 
small  piece  of  tube,  canying  a  rod,  to  which  is  attached  a  nut, 
perforated  to  allow  a  wire  to  slide  through  it,  which  is  capable 
of  being  fixed  in  its  position  by  a  screw  with  a  milled  head,  b. 
This  wire  has  a  small  brass  cup,  c,  fastened  to  its  extremity, 
the  concave  part  of  which  is  directed  towards  the  fine  orifice  of 
the  nozile,  d;  this  cup  contains  a  little  spongy  platinum.  If 
the  tap,  e,  be  turned  when  the  vessel,  b  (fig.  221),  is  full  of 
gas  (the  apparatus  in  fig.  222  being  substituted  for  /  g,  fig. 
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221)^  the  hydrogen  escaping  by  the  apertore  of  d,  plays  upon 
the  platinum^  and  being  by  the  peculiar  straotore  or  con- 
dition of  the  metal  brought  into  intimate  contact  mth  con- 
densed oxygen,  its  union  takes  place  with  formation  of  water, 
and  the  action  is  sufficiently  energetic  to  cause  the  ignition  of 
the  platinum,  which  in  its  turn  inflames  the  excess  of  hydro- 
gen. This  takes  some  time  to  describe,  but  the  effect,  as  the 
name  of  the  lamp  implies,  is,  when  all  things  are  in  good  order, 
instantaneous. 

482.  If,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  is  wished  to  collect 
the  hydrogen  over  mercury  or  water,  the  arrangement  seen  in 
fig.  223  is  adopted.    It  merely  consists  of  a  glass  deliv^y-tube, 

Fig.  223. 


which  may  be  attached  by  a  cork  to  the  stopcock,  e,  instead  of 
the  tube  ^  in  fig.  221. 

483.  Oasygen. — ^The  uses  of  oxygen  in  research  are  very  limit- 
ed, and,  with  the  exception  of  its  power  of  converting  carbon 
into  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  heat,  I  do  not  remember  any  applica- 
tion that  requires  particular  manipulation,  except  in  experiments 
for  the  lecture-table,  and  in  eudiometrical  processes,  to  be  al- 
luded to  in  another  section. 

The  method  of  applying  it  to  the  purpose  first  mentioned,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Organic  Manipulation.  For  all 
purposes  where  a  good  quality  of  gas  is  required,  it  is  prepared 

o2 
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by  heating  chlorate  of  pota8h  mixed  with  about  one  quarter  of  its 
weight  of  powdered  oxide  of  copper  or  manganese.  This  addi- 
tion enables  the  gas  to  be  obtained  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  In  heating  the  mixture  either  in 
flasks  or  large  test-tubes,  care  shotdd  be  taken  to  apply  the 
heat  very  gradually,  or  a  fracture  is  almost  sure  to  take  place. 
A  charcoal  Are  is,  for  this  reason,  better  than  a  lamp,  as  the 
temperature  is  more  dif^ised  and  gradual.  The  delivery-pipe 
must  not  be  immersed  too  deeply  in  the  water  of  the  pneumatic 
trough,  or  the  pressure  will  cause  the  tube  to  blow  out,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  softening  of  the  glass  caused  by  the  high 
temperature.  Many  other  points  in  the  manipulation  connected 
with  this  gas  wiU  be  alluded  to  under  other  heads. 

484.  Chlorine. — ^This  gas  is  used  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  each 
requiring  a  different  system  of  apparatus,  or  a  modification  pecu- 
liar to  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment  in  hand.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  breathing  it,  as  its  effect  upon  the 
lungs,  even  when  much  diluted  with  air,  is  very  distressing ; 
should  such  an  accident  occur,  most  rapid  relief  is  obtained  by 
inhaling  the  vapour  of  hot  water,  the  face  being  placed  upon  a 
jug  so  as  to  permit  of  the  steam  being  easily  breathed :  a  very 
little  ammonia  added  to  the  water  greatly  increases  its  efficacy. 
Another  reason  for  preventing  its  escape  into  the  laboratory,  is 
the  great  injury  done  by  it  to  all  metaUic  instruments.  Where 
a  continued  stream  of  the  gas  is  required  to  be  passed  for  hours 
through  a  solution,  as  in  Bose's  excellent  process  for  separating 
nickel  and  cobalt,  the  exit  of  the  gas  must  be  into  a  chimney,  or 
some  other  place  where  no  inconvenience  can  arise  from  it. 

If  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  of  gas  is  to  be  passed  for 
hours  through  or  over  a  substance,  as  in  acting  on  large  quan- 
tities of  naphthaline  in  Laurent's  process  for  preparing  the 
bichloride,  or  in  making  considerable  quantities  of  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  &c.,  the  oxide  of  manganese  in  very  fine  powder 
should  be  placed  in  a  six-gallon  stone  bottle,  provided  with  a 
cork,  through  which  two  tubes  pass.  One  of  these  is  merely  for 
the  exit  of  the  gas,  the  other  is  a  safety-frinnel,  by  which  the 
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hydrochloric  add  is  to  he  added.  The  stone  hottle  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  water-hath,  all  the  joints  of  the  tahes  being  made 
with  rather  long  pieces  of  vulcanized  tubing,  in  order  that  the 
various  parts  of  the  apparatus  may  be  susceptible  of  considerable 
movement  without  deranging  the  rest.  The  chlorine  first  passes 
into  an  empty  bottle  kept  cold  in  order  to  allow  the  greater  part 
of  the  moisture  to  deposit,  and  then  two  flasks  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  one  after  the  other,  to  ensure  perfect  dryness. 
The  gas  then,  by  means  of  a  tolerably  wide  tube,  enters  the 
flask  in  which  the  naphthaline,  phosphorus,  or  other  matter  is 
contained,  care  being  taken  that  if  at  any  stage  of  the  operation 
the  substance  acted  on  thickens  under  the  influence  of  the  gas, 
the  tube  by  which  it  enters  does  not  quite  touch  the  matter 
acted  on.  Another  tube  from  the  flask  is  allowed  to  pass  out 
of  the  window,  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  chlorine  and  other 
gases  and  vapours  generally  evolved  under  such  circum- 
stances. K  it  is  suspected  that  volatile  products  of  decompo- 
sition are  evolved,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  in  operations  of 
this  class,  the  gases  before  passing  out  of  the  window  may  be 
made  to  traverse  a  bulbed  tube  immersed  in  a  good  freezing 
mixture.  This  will  generally  be  found  to  retain  any  products 
that  may  be  formed.  The  method  above  described  must  of 
course  be  modified  to  meet  tilie  varying  circumstances  of  the 
experiment. 

485.  Sulphuroug  acid, — ^Where  a  considerable  quantity  is 
required,  the  iron  pot  with  the  tube  screwed  on,  fig.  198,  is 
perhaps  the  most  convenient  apparatus.  In  this  case  it  is 
evolved  from  a  mixture  of  bruised  charcoal  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  pasty  mass  is  gently  heated,  the  gas  being 
copiously  evolved.  The  mixture  is  almost  without  action  upon 
iron.  It  is  also  sometimes  procured  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  mercury  or  copper,  but  this  process  is  only  adopted 
upon  the  small  scale,  where  a  pure  product  is  required.  As  a 
very  effective  condensation  is  necessary,  where  the  gas  is  to  be 
condensed  by  itself,  the  methods  of  effecting  condensation 
described  in  §§  352  and  383,  may  be  employed.    It  is  proper 
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to  have  the  exit-pipe  immersed  a  Bhort  distanoe  under  the  Bor- 
hce  of  mercury,  so  as  to  assist  the  condensation  by  slight  pressure. 
The  product  must  be  kept  either  in  thin  stoppered  flasksi  which 
are  to  be  retained  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  or,  which 
is  preferable,  sealed  tubes.  It  is  seldom  used  in  this  condition, 
except,  perhaps,  for  demonstrating  the  spheroidal  state  of  water, 
by  the  conversion  of  it  into  ice  in  a  red-hot  crucible,  as  in 
Boutigny's  remarkable  experiment.  Sulphurous  add  very  much 
diluted,  as  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  produced  by  the  mutual 
action  of  charcoal  and  sulphuric  add  into  water,  is  used  to  re- 
duce arsenic  add  to  arsenious  add,  previous  to  predpitating  the 
fluid  by  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

486.  On  the  large  scale,  sulphite  of  soda  is  prepared  by  pass- 
ing the  gas,  produced  as  last  mentioned,  into  a  strong  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  sulphite  of  soda,  thus  prepared,  is  one  of 
the  ingredients  used  in  making  hyposulphite  of  soda  according 
to  Berzelius's  method.  A  strong  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium, 
procured  by  boiling  caustic  soda  with  excess  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
has  the  sulphite  of  soda  added  to  it  until  the  dark  colour  of  the 
sulphide  disappears ;  a  little  more  of  the  latter  is  then  added, 
until  the  fluid  assumes  a  pale  but  distinct  straw  tint.  On  eva- 
poration, crystals  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  slightly  yellow,  are 
obtained,  which  by  recrystallization  may  be  procured  colourless 
and  very  pure.  The  bisulphites  of  soda  and  ammonia  are  inva- 
luable in  organic  research,  £rom  the  powerful  tendency  which 
they  evince  to  combine  with  the  aldehydes,  and  some  other 
bodies. 

487.  Cyanogen. — ^This  gas  has  lately  been  used  with  great 
success  as  a  reagent,  more  especially  by  Hofinann,  in  his  ex- 
tremely beautiful  researches  on  aniline,  an  investigation  which, 
from  tiie  completeness  with  which  all  the  analogies  which  the 
base  alluded  to  presents  with  ammonia,  have  been  followed  out, 
has  probably  never  been  surpassed. 

The  gas  is  evolved  in  a  test-tube  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
cyanide  of  mercury,  and  is  conveyed  into  another,  where  any 
aqueous  or  mercurial  vapour  is  condensed,  the  pure  gas  passing 
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jnto  a  thixdy  where  it  exerts  its  action  upon  the  fluid  submitted 
to  it.  For  details  connected  with  the  action  of  cyanogen  and 
the  chloride  of  that  radical  upon  organic  bases,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  original  papers  of  Hofinann  in  the  Qnarterly 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London. 

488.  Nitrous  acid, — ^The  action  of  this  gas  upon  oils  and  other 
matters  has  been  studied  of  late  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  make  its 
mention  here  not  improper.  If  nitric  add  moderately  diluted 
is  placed  in  a  flask  with  a  bent  tube  to  convey  the  produced  gas 
into  the  solution  to  be  acted  on,  and  a  few  pieces  of  starch  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  gently  warmed,  a  mixture  of  nitrous 
and  hyponitric  adds  is  given  off  with  extreme  regularity ;  and 
by  removing  the  flask  from  the  source  of  heat,  may  be  passed 
through  the  oil  or  other  matter  to  be  examined  in  a  slow  steady 
stream,  excellently  adapted  for  producing  the  intended  effect. 

489.  Muriatic  add  gas. — ^When  it  is  desired  to  submit  any 
fluid  to  the  action  of  muriatic  add,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ethers,  the  production  of  the  muriate  of  camphene,  &c.,  several 
ways  may  be  adopted.  The  gas  may  be  procured  by  merely 
heating  hydrochloric  add,  and  passing  the  evolved  gas  first  through 
sulphuric  add  and  then  into  the  fluid,  or  by  adding  concentrated 
sulphuric  gently  through  a  safety-tube  into  strong  muriatic  add, 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  bent  tube,  to  convey  the  gas  to  the 
place  where  it  is  to  exert  its  action :  or  the  action  of  sulphuric 
add  upon  common  salt  may  be  resorted  to  as  being  the  more  eco- 
nomical method  of  procedure.  In  most  cases,  no  matter  in  what 
way  the  gas  is  procured,  the  matter  to  be  acted  on  should  be  kept 
very  cold,  to  prevent  the  vapour  from  escaping  before  it  has  had 
time  to  produce  the  desired  reaction. 

490.  There  are  other  gases  often  required  in  the  laboratoiy  for 
purposes  dther  of  demonstration  or  research,  but  the  methods  of 
manipulation  in  the  following  pages  will  be  found  amply  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  mode  of  procedure  to  be  adopted,  and  the  apparatus 
to  be  made  use  of. 

491.  Collection  and  reUntion  of  gas. — ^The  way  in  which  che- 
mists at  the  present  day  collect  elastic  fluids  is  pretty  much  the 
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same  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Priestley,  the  differuices  being 
only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus,  not  is  the  pindpU. 

The  method  depends  upon  the  diqilaoement  of  water  ot  mer- 
cury by  the  gas  as  it  is  evolved  from  any  of  the  instniments 
either  to  be  alluded  to  or  those  already  gives.  If  a  bottle  be 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  wat^r,  so  that  it  becomes  filled,  and  it 
is  then  raised,  bottom  upwards,  out  of  the  liquid,  the  latter  will 
not  escape  so  long  as  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  under  the  water ; 
the  some  thing  happens  with  mercury.  The  older  chemists  were 
in  the  habit  of  suspending  the  jars  to  be  filled  with  gas  by  means 
of  strings,  in  tiie  pneumatic  trough  as  it  is  t«nned,  but  the 
method  shown  in  fig.  224  is  that  now  generally  adopted. 

It  will  be  seen  that  two  jars  stand  upon  the  shelves  of  the 
Fid.  224. 


trough,  in  both  of  which  the  water  has  been  partially  displaced, 
-that  in  a  by  the  gas  evolved  from  the  flask,  e,  the  tube  of  which 
passes  through  a  slit  cut  in  the  shelf  at  t. 
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492.  When  an  inverted  jar  of  water  has  the  end  of  a  pipe 
delivering  gas  passed  under  it,  the  water  is  displaced,  descending 
into  the  trough,  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  which  of  course  rises, 
the  gas  supplying  the  place  in  the  jar.  At  (2  is  a  small  funnel 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  aperture  in  the  shelf,  by  which 
the  gas  ascends.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this  arrangement,  the 
jars  are  so  placed  upon  a  plain  shelf  that  they  project  over  it 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  deliveiy-tube  being  placed  under  it, 
as  at  6,  in  the  figure.  Another  method  is  to  have  notches  cut  in 
the  shelf  to  permit  the  tube  to  pass  under  the  jar  without  any 
danger  of  the  latter  falling,  as  may  take  place  where  they  are 
allowed  to  project  over  the  shelf.  But  by  far  the  most  convenient 
and  portable  method  is  that  seen  in  fig.  225,  where  what  is 
termed  a  bee-hive  shelf  Fig.  225. 

is  used.  The  last-named 
piece  of  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  vessel  shaped 
like  a  bee-hive,  only  flat 
at  the  top,  so  as  to  sup- 
port a  gas-jar.  An 
aperture  in  the  side  per- 
mits the  passage  of  a 
delivery-tube.  The  use 
of  this  little  contrivance 
(the  invention,  it  is  be- 
lieved, of  Mr.  J.  J.  Grif- 
fin) almost  dispenses 
with  the  use  of  the  cumbrous  pneumatic  trough,  any  basin  or 
Water-tight  box  answering  the  purpose.  The  water  should  be 
poured  in  until  it  covers  the  shelf  for  about  an  inch,  when  the 
jar,  fiill  of  water  and  inverted,  may  be  placed  upon  it,  and  sup- 
ported, if  necessary,  by  a  ring  of  the  retort-stand,  or  by  Gahn's 
cyHnder-holder,  described  at  p.  161. 

493.  Fneumatio  troughs  of  large  me  adapted  for  class  illus- 
tration and  lecturing,  are  frequently  made  of  japanned  tinned-iron 
or  wood.    Their  construction  and  use  will  be  obvious  from  what 
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has  already  been  said.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  fill  several  jars 
with  gas  one  after  another,  they  may  all  be  arranged  in  a  row 
upon  the  shelf  of  the  laige  trough,  and  the  delivery-tabe  may  be 
brought  in  succession  under  each  until  it  has  become  fbll  of  the 
gas.  In  this  latter  case,  however,  as  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
placed gradually  accumulates,  the  trough  soon  becomes  Med  wiili 
water  to  an  inconvenient  height,  and  may  eftsily  overflow.  The 
undue  rise  of  water  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  because  the  jars, 
when  fiill  of  gas,  are  easily  upset  as  the  water  rises,  their  buoy- 
ancy being  considerable.  It  is  best  to  have  a  siphon,  with  its 
longer  leg  closed  with  a  cork  or  tap,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
trough,  so  that  any  quantity  of  water  required  may  be  drawn  off. 
Where  very  small  trou^,  such  as  that  seen  in  use  with  the  bee- 
hive shelf  in  fig.  225,  are  employed,  it  is  of  course  impoesibLe  to 
fill  the  gas-jars  by  immersion  in  the  troughs,  and  then  inverting 
them ;  in  this  case  one  of  two  methods  may  be  employed,  de- 
pending upon  the  calibre  of  the  jars.  If  they  are  long  and  narrow, 
as  in  figs.  226  and  232,  they  should  be  ground  at  the  opening,  and 
then,  being  inverted,  may  be  filled  up  with  water,  and  a  ground- 
glass  plate  being  placed  over  the  aperture,  they  may  be  restored  to 
their  proper  position  as  used  in  the  trough,  and  the  mouth  being 
placed  under  water,  the  glass  plate  may  be  removed,  and  the  jar 
put  in  its  place  on  the  shelf.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jars 
are  too  large  to  be  closed  with  a  plate,  they  must  be  filled  with 
water  at  a  cistern  or  some  other  convenient  vessel ;  and  a  small  tan- 
tray  or  an  evaporating-basin,  or  even,  if  nothing  else  be  at  hand,  a 
saucer  or  small  cheese-plate,  should  be  slipped  under  the  jar  be- 
neath the  surfieuse  of  the  water,  where  the  small  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  plate  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  retain  the  water  in  the  jar 
on  lifting  it  out.  In  the  same  manner  a  jar  fiiU  of  gas  may  be 
taken  from  the  trough  and  put  aside  until  wanted. 

494.  The  jars  used  at  the  pneumatic  trough  vary  in  sixe  and 
capacity  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be  required. 

Fig.  226  shows  a  form  of  gas-jar  of  very  frequent  use  in  the 
laboratory  in  various  researches,  especially  at  the  mercurial  trough. 
It  is  made  very  thick  in  the  glass,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  great 


weight  (rf  tb«  metal ;  it  is  alao  ground  at  the  bottom,  to  fiiciUtate 
the  removal  of  tiie  jar  and  contents  by  olosing  it  vitb  a  glass 
plato,  in  the  manner  described  farrier  on. 

Fig.  227  is  chieflj'  nsed  in  experiments  inTolving  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  gas  to  a  globe  or  bladder,  by  the  method  the  detuls  of 
which  will  be  fbimd  further  on. 

fig.  228  representa  a  form  of  jar  much  used  in  demonstrative 

Fig.  22a 
Fig.  226.        Fig.  227. 


e^teriments;  it  ccmdsts  of  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  open  above 
and  below,  the  ontside  of  the  neck  being  ground  smooth  at  a,  to 
admit  of  its  being  accurately  dosed  by  a  glass  plate,  or  by  the  air- 
tight collar,  b,  through  which  passes  a  vrire,  having  a  small  spoon, 
d,  at  the  lower  end.  To  use  this  jar  for  deflagrations,  as,  fc^  ex- 
ample, to  show  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  ox^;en,  the  mouth 
is  closed  with  a  glass  plate,  slightly  greased  to  ensure  com|det« 
adheidon,  and  the  bottle  being  filled  with  water,  is  to  be  inverted 
in  the  pneumatic  troof^,  and  the  gas  passed  in  untU  Aill.  Whcoi 
this  is  the  case,  the  cdlar  and  wire  being  at  hand,  the  matter  to 
be  burnt  is  placed  in  the  spoon  and  ignited,  and  the  plate  of 
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glass  bdng  qnicUy  removed,  the  spoon,  irith  its  lighted  charge, 
is  ta  be  quickly  and  steadily  inserted,  the  collar,  b,  resting  on  a. 
Fig.  229  is  a  fonn  of  jar  equally  adapted  to  lecture      Fig.  229. 
experiments,  and,  irhen  gradoated,  to  rosearchee.   It 
is,  however,  not  osed  where  ignitiona  are  to  be  per- 
formed in  gases,  except  fbr  the  combustion  of  anti- 
mony or  copper  in  chlorine,  where  the  gas  is  inserted 
by  displacement  instead  of  over  the  water-trough,  as 
described  at  p.  302,  and  in  this  case  the  round  tiyp 
is  veiy  inconvenient,  and  the  jar  aeen  in  fig.  231  is 
almost  always  substituted.     Fig.  230  is  used  in  lec- 
ture experiments,  to  show  the  combustion  of  phos- 
phorus in  air  or  oxygen  gas.    In  using  this  apparatus, 
the  globe  previously  filled  at  the  trough  with  gas, 
where  oxygen  is  used.  Is,  after  the  phosphorus  has 
been  ignited,  steadily  placed  over  the  deflagrating 
spoon,  a,  supported  on  the  stand,  fi.    Figs.  231  and 
232  show  two  forma  of  plain  gas-jars  much  used  in 
experiments  at  the  lecture-table ;  the  first  is  well  adapted  for 
shovring  the  effect  of  oxygen  upon  the  gas  produced  by  the  action 
Fig.  830.  Fig.  231. 


of  nitric  acid  upon  copper,  the  binoxide  of  nitn^en  being  converted 
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into  the  red  flimea  of  hyponitrio  add.     It  is  equally       K«-  MS. 
well  adapted,  from  its  flat  top,  for  experiments  with 
cblorine,  carbonic  acid,  &e.,  where  it  is  filled  by  dis- 
placing the  air  with  the  heavy  gaa.     Tbe  tall  tube, 
fig.  232,  is  naeftil  for  showing  the  decompoaition  of 
water  by  sodinm.    The  resael,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
grDnnd,ao  as  to  enable  it  to  be  closed  with  a  glaae  plate, 
is  filled  with  water,  by  pouring  the  latter  in  from  a 
jug ;  the  plate  being  then  placed  over  the  month,  it 
is  inverted  in  the  pneumatio  trough,  and  the  plate  is 
removed.     If,  now,  a  pellet  of  sodium  is  wrapped  in 
paper  and  dexterously  inserted  under  the  edge,  it 
ascends  to  the  top,  and  as  soon  as  the  fluid  has  pene- 
trated the  paper,  the  decomposition  of  the  water  takes 
place,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  liquid  be- 
coming of  course  depressed;  if,  now,  the  plate  is 
placed  nnder  the  jar,  and  the  latter  being  raised 
mouth  upwards,  the  plate  is  removed,  a  light  being 
at  the  same  time  brought  close  to  the  aperture,  the 
inflammability  (4  the  gas  will  be  shown.     It  ia  better 
in  this  experiment  not  to  nse  sufficient  sodium  to 
expel  all  the  water,  as  a  little  oxygen,  or  even  atmo- 
spheric air,  may  be  introduced,  and,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Ught,  an  explosion  will  take  place,  the  experi- 
ment thus  becoming  more  perceptible  to  those  at 
some  distance  from  the  lecture-table.    The  reason  that  sodinm  is 
used,  is  because  it  is  more  manageable  than  potassium,  from  bring 
not  quite  so  rapidly  oxidized  by  water,  so  that  less  heat  being 
developed,  there  is  little  danger  of  fracturing  the  jar.    The  jar, 
fig.  227,  has  a  cap  cemented  to  it  to  allow  of  stopcocks  or  other 
pieces  of  apparatus  being  attached,  to  enable  the  gas  to  be  trans- 
feired  to  bladders  or  other  receptacles.     A  convouieut  form  of 
cap  is  tliat  given  in  fig.  233,  where  it  appears  attached  to  tiie 
neck  of  a  gjass  balloon ;  the  female  screw  allows  of  the  stopcock 
of  the  bladder  or  gas-bag  being  attached  or  removed.     To  ascer- 
tain tbe  tightness  of  a  gas-jar  with  tbe  stopcocks  and  cap  attache^ 
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it  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  the  pnemn&tic  trov^,  and, 

ftj^ying  the  mouth  to  Fig.  ssa. 

the  opening,  air  ie  to 

be  drawn  out  ao  aa  to 

cause    the  wat«r   to 

Htand  several    inches 

inrade  the  jar,  above 

the  level  of  that  in  the 

trough.   Thestopcodt 

is  now  to  be  turned  off. 

and  the  hmght  of  the 

water  is  to  be  matted 

with  a  ]^eoe  of  gnm- 

med  paper.     If  at  the  end  of  an  hour  or  so  the  water  has  not 

fallen,  the  cap  and  its  adjuncts  are  perfect. 

495,  Heavy  gases,  such  as  chlorine  and  carbonic  add,  btb  &e- 
qnenUy  collected  very  conveniently  by  the  method  of  displacement, 
the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  being  evident  from  fig.  234, 


where  a  represents  a  flask  in  which  the  gas  is  prepared,  which 
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pUKX  throngh  (,  dovn  t}ie  large  tabe  e,  into  tlie  washing- 
bottle,  d.  The  washed  gas  paaaea  from  d,  thioogh  the  tabe  t, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  /,  which  is  the  same  as  figoie  231 
inverted.  The  heavy  gas  gradoally  Mcnmnlates  in  /,  rising 
higher  and  higher  until  the  atmospheric  airis  expelled ;  when  this 
is  the  case,  the  mouth  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate  gromid  to  fit 
it,  and  the  vessel  is  ready  for  the  lectore-tatde.  In  the  ease  of 
chltaine,  it  is  easy  to  know  when  the  oylinder  is  flill  from  the 
colour  of  the  gas,  bat  with  carbonic  add  it  ia  proper  to  oontinoe 
the  stream  until  an  ignited  splinter  held  close  to  the  side  at  /  ia 
extingnished  by  the  gas,  which,  hsving  filled  the  vessel,  flows 
over  the  sides  owing  to  its  high  density,  and  then  eztingoishes  a 
bnming  body  as  efiectaally  as  water. 

493.  Ammtmi&may beooiivenieiitLyobtainedinjarBfbr thelee- 
tore-table  by  an  invermon  of  the  latter  prooess  as  shown  in  fig  236, 
where  the  a.inmmiiiuTii.1  goB  libe- 
rated from  the  flask,  a, 
carried  by  the  bent  tube,  (,  to  b 
the  top  of  the  oylinder,  e,  untdl  [ 
a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  is 
turned  red  the  instant  it  is  held 
near  the  month  of  the  cylinder 
M&td. 

497.  Where  veiy  small 
qoantides  of  gases  are  be 
examined  as  to  their  aolnbility 
or  any  other  physical  or  chemi 
cal  character,  it  is  sometimes 
c<nivenient  to  dispense  with  the 
pneumatic  trough  altogether, 
and  several  oontrivanoes  have  been  adopted  to  meet  this  require- 
ment One  of  these,  Kerr's  tube-receiver,  fig.  2S6,  although 
less  need  then  it  deserves  to  be,  will  be  described  from  its  great 
oonvenienoe  in  many  experiments  of  research  where  the  quantities 
are  very  limited.  It  ocmsists  of  a  T-tube,  so  ecmstructed  that  the 
lowest  part,  b,  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  bnt  rather  towards 
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the  side,  e,  so  that  if  the  apparatus  be  filled  with  the  add  to  d^ 
and  a  fragment  of  carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  be  dropped  in, 
it  will  occupy  the  position  p.    ^^ 

seen  in  the  figure,  and  the 
bubbles  of  gas  wiU  ascend 
in  the  limb,  h  c.  If  it  is 
desired  to  replace  the  add 
by  water  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  behaviour  of  the 
gas  towards  reagents,  it 
may  easily  be  effected  by 
plungingthe  apparatusinto 
water,  keeping  the  end,  c,  uppermost,  when  the  add  will  flow  out 
and  its  place  be  occupied  by  the  water.  The  tube  being  filled 
with  water,  except  that  portion  of  5  c  occupied  by  gas,  it  is  easy, 
by  dosing  the  end,  a,  with  the  thumb  and  depressing  c,  to  obtain 
any  quantity  between  the  thumb  and  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  limb,  6  a,  so  as  to  try  \he  effect  of  flame,  &c.  upon  it.  The 
method  of  performing  these  experiments  wiU,  however,  be  made 
more  evident  by  consulting  the  description  of  Cooper's  mercurial 
receiver. 

498.  In  most  instances  where  a  gas  is  to  be  collected  for  expe- 
riments to  be  made  upon  it,  it  is  essential  to  allow  all  the  air 
contained  in  the  delivery-tubes,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  gene- 
rating flask  above  the  materials,  to  be  expelled  before  collecting 
the  remainder ;  where  this  precaution  is  necessary,  it  is  improper 
to  allow  the  gas  and  air  to  stream  from  the  end  of  the  delivery- 
tube  into  the  apartment,  even  in  cases  where  no  immediate  in- 
convenience would  result  frt>m  such  a  procedure,  because  by  this 
means  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  acciuracy  the  point  at 
which  it  is  necessary  to  stop ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first 
portions  which  come  over  are  received  at  the  pneumatic  or  mercu- 
rial trough  in  small  tubes,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  appropriate 
tests  when  the  air  is  sufficientiy  expelled  to  make  it  proper  to 
receive  the  remainder  in  the  regular  manner.  On  other  occasions, 
however,  as,  for  example,  in  one  of  the  older  and  least-used 
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methods  of  detennming  nitiogeii,  the  vhole  of  the  gaa  is  receiTed 
from  the  oommenoement. 

499.  Solution  of  gatti. — Where  gases  are  to  be  digsolved  in 
fluids,  the  aimjdest  metliod  of  prooeediiig  coumats  in  passing  the 
former  into  the  latter  contained  in  a  test-glass ;  the  manipoladon 
necessary  in  acaseof  this  kind  having  already  been  described,  will 
not  be  repeated.  Bat  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gas  is  extiemdy 
Bolnble  in  the  absorptiTe  media  employed,  there  is  considerable 
tendency  in  the  floid  to  rush  back  into  the  generating  bottle. 
As  the  ordinary  routine  of  laboratory-work  presents  numerous 
examples  of  this  kind,  and  as  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  student 
to  be  familiar  with  all  the  precantions  requisite  to  ensure  freedom 
from  accident,  the  operation  will  be  described  somewhat  minutely. 
If,  for  example,  it  is  desired  ta  obtain  a  saturated  solution'  of 
ammonia  in  water,  by  the  reaction  of  slacked  lime  and  chloride 
of  ammonium,  the  materials  are  mixed  in  the  flask,  to  which  is 


fitted  a  perforated  cork ;  a  tube  passes  from  this  into  a  littie  water 
contained  in  the  first  bottle,  (,  intended  to  wash  the  gas  and  re- 
tain any  impurities  mechanically  carried  over ;  from  this  another 
tube  proceeds  into  e,  which  contains  the  water  to  be  saturated, 
and  thence,  if  necessary,  into  one  or  two  more  bottles.    The 
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delivery-tabes  proceed  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  water,  and  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  when  contraction  takes  place  in  a  or  5,  which 
frequently  happens,  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  flnid  to  rash  np  the 
tabes,  dd'y  the  floid  in  e  going  back  into  h^  and  that  in  the  latter 
into  the  flask,  a ;  but  this  is  prevented  by  the  safety  tabes,  e  «'  and 
/;  the  two  former  dip  only  jast  below  the  sur&oe  of  the  water  in 
the  bottles,  and  therefore  when  contraction  takes  place,  air  enters 
by  them  and  restores  the  equilibrinm  of  pressure.  Bat  as  there 
is  no  fluid  in  the  flaek  for  a  tube  to  dip  into,  the  Welter's  tube,/, 
is  used,  a  little  water,  or  sometimes  mercury  occupying  the  bend. 
As  mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  denser  than  water,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  delivery-tube,  c^,  should  be  fourteen  times 
longer  than  the  distance  that  exists  firom  the  bottom  of  the  curve 
in/ to  the  sur&oe,  ^,  of  the  metal  in  the  tube  and  arm  of  the 
safety-tube :  if  this  is  so  managed,  air  wiU  preferably  enter  by 
bubbling  up  through  the  mercury,  than  by  forcing  the  column  of 
water  from  h  through  d  into  a*. 

500.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  alcohol  is  to  be  saturated  with 
anmioniacal  gas,  liquor  ammoni®  may  be  gently  heated  in  a  retort, 
in  contact  with  fragments  of  quartz,  to  fieudlitate  escape  of  the 
gas,  which,  after  passLog  through  a  XJ-tube  flUed  with  fragments 
of  quicklime,  may  be  passed  into  alcohol  kept  cold  by  immersing 
the  flask  containing  it  in  water  or  otherwise.  In  this  case  it  is 
unnecessary  to  employ  a  Welter's  tube,  because,  if  a  glass  tube 
passes  through  a  cork  in  the  tubulature  of  the  retort  and  just 
dips  into  the  fluid,  air  will  enter  by  it,  if  any  contraction  takes 
place,  and  thereby  prevent  the  recession  of  the  alcohol. 

501.  It  has  been  said  in  the  section  on  Distillation,  that  it  is 
often  required  to  add  a  portion  of  fluid  to  the  contents  of  a  retort 
during  an  operation,  and  this  may  be  effected  easily  by  a  tube 
often  used  in  experiments  with  gases.  It  also  acts  as  a  safety- 
tube.  It  is  seen  at  several  places  in  this  volume,  among  others 
in  fig.  237.  When  the  fluid  poured  in  at  /  rises  above  the  bend 
of  the  tube  over  the  bulb,  it  begins  to  flow  over  into  the  retort, 

*  A  rerj  simple  method  of  oonstmoting  a  Welter's  safety-tube  will  be 
finmd  in  the  section  on  GlMs-worlqng. 
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and  thus  any  desired  quantity  may  be  added^  and  if  contraction 
occurs,  air  enters  through  the  liquid  into  the  retort.  The  length 
of  the  oolunm  of  fluid  in  the  limb,  /,  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  outward  pressure  from  ejecting  it  and  thus  allowing  escape 
of  gas. 

502.  A  very  neat  safety-tube,  which  is  especially  convenient 
in  cases  where  the  retort  has  no  tubulature,  is  seen  in  fig.  238. 


Fig.  238. 


Muriatic  add  gas  is  formed  in  a  by  the  reaction  of  salt  and 
sulphuric  add;  the  gas  passes  through  h  into  a  tube  containing 
a  little  mercury,  and  thence  through  d  into  water  contained  in 
the  bottle,  /.  The  tube,  c,  is  dosed  with  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  a  tube,  e,  dipping  a  short  distance  (about  i  an  inch)  into 
the  metal.  On  contraction  taking  place  in  a,  air  enters  by  e 
through  the  mercury  and  prevents  the  regurgitation  of  the  add 
in  /.  Another,  but  more  expendve  safety-tube,  equally  adapted 
with  the  last  described  to  retorts  which  have  no  tubulature,  is 
seen  in  ^.  239.  One  veiy  important  use  of  these  safety-tubes  is, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  exit  of  the  apparatus  becoming  choked,  the 
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retort  is  saved  from  buTBting  by  the  gas  escaping  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows. 

SOS.  Two  more  Rg.  289.  Tw.iW. 

forma  of  safety- 
tabes  aie  seen  in 
flgs.240aiid241. 
The  former  is  con- 
stracted  with  glass 
yalTeSjOne  ofwhich 
opens  inwards  and 


the 


out- 


wards; they  re- 
quire, however,  to 
be  finished  with 
extreme  care  to 
answer  the  in- 
tended purpose. 
and  are  certainly 
not  more  conve- 
nient than  thc- 
commonform.  Tht 
other  is  intended, 
in  the  event  of  sudden  condensation  taking  pkce  in  the  ret4m, 
to  prevent  the  fluid  from  finding  its  way  in,  and  thus  by  mixing 
with  the  contents,  spoU  the  result.  It  also  has  other  and  better 
uses,  which  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  d,  fig.  100. 

504.  A  very  oonvenient  method  of  obtaining  the  moat  intimate 
contact  of  a  gas  with  a  fluid  on  which  it  is  t^i  exert  a  reaction, 
especiaJly  where  the  gas  is  valuable  or  the  quantity  at  the  opera- 
tor's disposal  is  small,  consists  in  pasmng  it  through  the  flnid 
contained  in  a  potash-tube,  as  in  fig.  242.  The  apparatus  slionld 
be  inclined  by  means  of  a  cork,  as  is  deaoribed  in  the  chapter  on 
the  manipulation  connected  with  oiganio  analysis.  This  is  par- 
tjcnlarly  useful  in  experiments  on  the  action  of  heat  upon  some 
organic  bodies.  On  expodng  the  hydrochlomte  of  camphene  to  a 
high  temperature  in  contact  with  lime,  by  passing  it  over  frag- 
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mcnta  of  the  Utter  in  a  long  glass  tube,  both  flnid  and  gaeeona 

products  are  evolved.     As  they  pass  from  Tig.  HI. 

the  tube  iato  a  Woulfe'a  bottle  protected  by 

a  screen  of  tin  plate  from  the  heat,  and  alao 

immersed  in  cold  water,  the  greater  portion 

of  the  pTodncts  obtained  are  condensed, 

only  a  few  drops  of  an  ezcesfdvely  volatile 

fluid  being  found  in  the  XT-tube   cooled 

by  a  poworftil  freeang  mizturo,  but  a  very 

consderable  quantify  of  the  gas  is  retained 

in  the  potash-tube  filled  with  alcohol. 

A  inii'lar  method  of  cond^ising  eaoly 
dissipated  products  should  be  adopted 
in  submitting  volatile  acids  to  the  action 
of  the  pile.  Eolbe  found  that  valyl  (butyl) 
vapour  was  carried  awayvithtbegas  formed 
by  the  dectrolysb  of  valerianic  acid,  and 
I  observed  in  electrolysii^  butyric  acid 
the  same  to  happen  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent in  consequence  of  the  superior  voUti- 
lity  of  propyl 

505.  3^  G'TMomcfn-.— This  is  an  indis- 
pensable piece  of  apparatus  in  all  labo- 
ratories of  research;  and  in  conscqueuce 
of  the  very  general  adoption  of  Hofinann's 
method  of  performing  organic  analysiB, 
finds  its  way  into  places  where  otherwise 
its  presence  would  not  be  required. 

506.  The  gasometer,  as  modified  for  the  last-named  purpose, 
will  be  described  in  its  place,  under  the  head  of  Manipnlati(»i 
connected  with  Oiganio  Analysis.  The  method  of  using  the 
ordinary  gasometer  will  be  evident  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  fig.  243.  The  vessel,  a,  b,  e,d,  a  &  cylinder  of  copper 
or  zinc,  made  air-tight,  and  surmounted  by  another  much 
shorter  one,  h,  i,  ^,  I.  These  two  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  the  tubes  e  and  /,  which  also  perform  the  office  of  supports 


fbr  tlie  a|^>er  cylinder.    The  tube,  e,  descends  to  the  bottom  trf 

the  lower  cylinder,  and  aerrea  to  allow  the  water  in  h,  i,  it,  J  to 

Fig.  242. 


descend  to  diBjiIaoe  the  gas  which  escapes  by  the  cock,  b,  to  the 
place  where  it  is  desired  to  be  sent.    The  tube,  /,  on  the  other 
Fig.  248. 


handt  only  connects  the  apper  with  the  lower  cylinder,  and  does 
not  descend  into  the  latter ;  it  is  used  to  supply  gas-jars,  which  for 
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this  ptupose  are  filled  with  water  at  ^  cistern  or  other  convenient 
place,  conveyed  to  the  water- tank,  h,  i,  1c,  I,  and  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  aperture,  m.  The  glass  tabe,  a,  e,  is  used  as  a 
gauge  to  indicate  the  amount  of  gas,  and  for  this  purpose  opens 
into  the  lower  cylinder  at  the  top  and  bottom,  where  it  is  fast- 
ened in  with  cement.  In  the  figure,  it  is  represented  as  stand- 
ing out  from  the  gas-holder ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  better  to 
have  it  sunk  in,  so  as  to  incur  less  danger  of  fracture.  The  pipe 
with  a  cap,  seen  at  d,  is  intended  to  introduce  the  gas  from  the 
apparatus  where  it  is  generated,  and  will  be  described  fdrther  on. 
To  illustrate  the  method  of  using  the  instrument,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  all  the  cocks  are  closed,  and  that  the  upper  cylin- 
der is  half-filled  with  water.  If,  now,  the  tap,  e,  is  turned  so  as 
to  open  a  communication  between  the  two,  water  will,  it  is  true, 
descend  for  a  short  time ;  but  h  and  /  being  closed,  so  that  the 
air  cannot  escape,  no  result  takes  place,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  condensation,  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  column  of 
water.  If,  now,  /  is  turned  so  as  to  open  a  passage  between  the 
vessels,  bubbles  of  air  will  rise  into  the  bell-jar  placed  to  receive 
them.  If  /  is  shut  off  and  h  opened,  the  air  will  escape  by  the 
latter,  and  may  by  suitable  connexions  be  carried  to  any  desired 
spot.  In  some  gasometers  the  part  represented  at  &  is  of  a 
somewhat  more  complex  structure  than  appears  by  fig.  243. 
This  part  is  seen  in  plan  in  fig.  244,  as  observed  on  looking 
downwards.  The  circle  indicates  the  body  of  the  gas-holder 
shown  at  a,  b,  e,  d,  in  the  previous  engraving.  In  fig.  244,  a,  h 
represents  a  brass  tube,  connected  by  a  rectangular  bend,  at  a, 
with  the  body  of  the  gasometer,  and  capable  of  being  opened  or 
closed  against  the  passage  of  the  gas  by  the  stopcock,  e.  This 
latter  has  a  lever,  /,  7  or  8  inches  long,  attached  to  it,  which 
moves  over  a  smaU  divided  s^fment  of  a  circle,  ff,  enabling  the 
operator  not  only  to  make  smaller  movements  of  the  handle  than 
could  be  done  without  it,  but  also  to  place  it  in  exactly  the  same 
positions  on  several  occasions,  which  would  be  impossible  with- 
out some  guide  of  this  kind.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  flow  of  gas  will  not  always  be  of  equal  rapidity  when 
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the  handle  is  in  the  same  position  on  the  scale,  nnless  the  pres- 
sure in  the  chamher,  a,  6,  c,  d  (fig.  243),  is  the  same.  The  cross 
piece,  fig.  244,  e,  parallel  to  c,  is  merely  a  support  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  tube,  a,  6,  immoveable.  The  aperture,  6,  which  is 
capable  of  being  closed  with  a  stopcock,  h,  is  intended  to  enable 
another  gasometer,  containing  a  difPerent  gas,  to  be  connected 
with  the  first  when  necessary.  The  pipe,  d,  is  the  outlet  for 
the  gas,  and  is  the  part  to  which  a  flexible  tube  is  generally 
attached,  to  direct  the  gas  to  its  destination.  The  direction  <^ 
the  current  is  shown  by  arrows. 

507.  Fig.  245  is  an  enlarged  view  of  (2  in  fig.  243.    It  con- 
sists of  a  short  wide  tube,  soldered  into  the  side  of  the  gaso* 

Fig.  245. 


meter,  and  so  arranged  that  the  lowest  portion  of  the  outer  rim 
is  higher  than  the  highest  portion  of  the  inner  rim.  The  tube 
is  seen  delivering  gas  into  the  gasometer,  which  has  been  filled 
with  water  by  means  of  the  upper  dstem,  until  it  escaped  by  6, 
fig.  243,  the  cap,  d,  being  previously  screwed  on.  The  taps,  / 
and  e,  being  then  closed,  the  cap,  c2,  may  be  removed,  and  the 
gas-delivering  tube  inserted,  when  the  water  will  escape  by  d 
as  the  vessel  becomes  filled  with  gas.  When  it  is  seen  by  the 
gauge  that  the  lower  chamber  is  filled  with  gas,  or  bubbles  of 
the  latter  escape  by  d,  fig.  243,  the  delivery-tube  is  withdrawn. 
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and  the  cap,  d,  screwed  in  its  place :  the  farther  manipulations 
will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said. 

508.  The  operator,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  will 
easily  be  able  to  form  a  gas-holder  out  of  a  tin  oil-can  or  even 
a  glass  carboy,  for  purposes  which  do  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  accuracy  in  workmanship. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  tightness  of  the  joints  in  the  gasometer 
described,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  dose  the  lower  aperture,  and 
pour  water  into  the  upper  cylinder,  at  the  same  time  opening/,  e 
and  6,  and  continuing  the  addition  of  water  until,  the  gasometer 
being  fiill,  the  water  escapes  at  h  \  the  cocks  are  then  to  be  dosed, 
and  the  cap,  d,  being  removed,  the  apparatus  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time,  when  if  no  leaks  exist,  the  water  will  not  escape ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  gauge  indicates  the  descent  of  the 
water,  some  defidency  will  be  found  either  in  the  stopcocks  or 
seams,  which  must  be  made  good  before  using  the  apparatus. 

509.  Where  a  veiy  considerable  pressure  has  to  be  met  by  the  gas, 
as,  for  instance,  in  cases  in  which  the  delivery-tube  dips  deeply 
into  mercury,  the  column  of  water  in  the  gasometer  may  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance ;  to  do  away  with  this  difficulty  is 
easy:  it  is  suffident  to  fasten  a  long  pipe  with  a  funnd  at  the  top, 
into  the  aperture  at  l,  fig.  243,  through  which  the  water  is  to  be 
introduced,  and  by  increasing  the  length  according  to  the  amount 
of  resistance,  the  gas  may  be  conveyed  into  any  required  podtion. 

510.  The  gas,  as  thus  obtained,  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and 
therefore  in  an  unfit  state  to  be  used  in  some  experiments.  When 
it  is  suspected  that  the  presence  of  water  might  prove  injurious,  it 
may  be  removed  by  passing  the  gas  through  a  washing-bottle,,  or  a 
liebig's  potash  apparatus  filled  with  sulphuric  add,  or  through  a 
U-tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

511.  A  very  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  convenient  gasometer, 
particularly  adapted  for  use  in  organic  aualyds,  where  it  is 
desired  to  complete  the  combustion  with  a  current  of  oxygen,  is 
seen  in  fig.  246.  It  is  constructed  out  of  a  large  Woidfe's 
bottle,  through  the  middle  tubulature  of  which  passes  a  tube  to 
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which  a  stopooolE,  surmoantod  by  &  fiumel,  is  oemented ;  this  is 
intended  to  r^;ulate  the  flow  of  the  water  which  e^iels  the  gas. 
Another  tubulature  pennits  the  passage  of  two  tubes,  one  of  which 


passes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  serves  to  admit  the  gas, 
the  other,  (,  allows  of  the  exit  of  the  water  as  the  oxygen  enters. 
The  gas  as  it  escapes  by  c,  <m  opening  the  stopcock,  d,  is  dried 
by  pasnng  throng  the  U-tabe,  e,  in  which  is  phiced  a  small  tobe 
to  retain  water  carried  over  mechanically,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  mdstening  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  craitained  in  the 
other  limb ;  it  is  necessary,  when  nsed  in  ot^anio  analyses,  to  pass 
the  gas  throngh  a  bottle  containing  sulphuric  add,  so  as  to  partially 
desiccatoit  befbre  entering  the  chloride-of-calcium-tnbe,  and  also 
to  allow  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  gas  being  made  evident  to 
the  eye.    In  ordinaiy  operations  this  may  be  dispensed  with. 

612.  Trantferewe  ofga*a  at  ihepneamatie  trough. — To  trans- 
fer a  gas  from  one  jar  to  another  at  the  water-trough  is  an  opera- 
tion of  ease  or  difllcnlty,  according  to  the  relative  sh^ies  and 
sixes  of  the  vessels  used.    If  it  is  merely  required  to  transfer 
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from  a  plain  to  a  graduated  jar  for  the  purpose  of  measurement, 
or  to  instance  an  equally  common  case,  where  it  is  required  to 
add  a  certain  quantity  of  one  gas  to  a  portion  of  another  kind 
standing  in  a  jar  over  water,  and  if  the  jars  are  tolerably  large, 
it  is  necessary  to  advance  that  which  is  to  receive  the  contents  of 
the  other  about  half  its  diameter  over  the  shelf  with  the  left-hand, 
while  that  which  is  to  hepowrtd  upwards  into  it  is  to  be  steadily 
depressed  with  the  right  hand  until  its  mouth  is  a  short  distance 
below  the  edge  of  the  other.  The  jar  in  the  right  hand  is  then 
to  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  lean  with  its  top 
away  from  the  other,  while  the  upper  edge  of  its  lower  extremity 
projects  a  short  distance  under  the  bottom  of  that  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  left  hand.  The  decanting  jar  is  then  to  have  its 
highest  portion  steadily  and  slowly  lowered,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  contents  flow  upwards  into  the  other  in  bubbles  not  too 
large,  as  in  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  from 
escaping.  It  happens,  somewhat  unfortunately,  that  small  tubes, 
which  in  expenmental  research  are  constantiy  used,  are  ra- 
ther troublesome  to  transfer  in  this  manner,  as  the  ascending 
bubbles  interfere  with  the  descent  of  the  water  at  the  same  time. 
This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  fbnnels  to  direct  the 
ascending  gas,  or  by  having  the  decanting  tubes  made  with  a  lip. 
Or  where  it  is  merely  desired  to  make  gaseous  mixtures  of  only 
approximative  accuracy,  as  in  lecture  experiments,  one  of  the 
lipped  measures  holding  3  or  4  ounces  may  be  used. 

513.  Instances  of  transference  of  gases  from  the  apparatus  in 
which  they  were  generated  to  the  places  where  their  action  is  to 
be  exerted,  have  already  been  given. 

514.  When  a  gas  standing  over  water  is  to  be  made  to  enter 
a  bladder  or  gas-bag,  a  jar  provided  with  a  cap  and  stopcock  must 
be  used ;  a  bladder  is  to  be  selected,  closed  with  a  brass  piece  in 
which  a  stopcock  is  inserted,  capable  of  being  joined  to  that  in 
the  gas-jar  by  means  of  the  connectors  described  farther  on. 
Before  allowing  the  gas  to  pass  from  the  jar  to  the  bladder,  the 
latter  must  be  moistened,  and  so  squeezed  that  all  the  air  is  ex- 
pelled ;  it  should  then  have  the  connecting  piece  joined  to  it,  and 
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the  latter  to  the  stopcock  on  the  air-jar ;  the  tap  is  now  to  be 
turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  communication  between  the 
two ;  and  the  bell-jar  being  steadily  and  slowly  depressed,  the 
gas  wOl  be  forced  into  the  bladder ;  the  taps  may  then  be  tamed 
oS,  and  the  bladder,  with  its  contents,  be  removed. 

In  all  cases  where  a  gas  standing  over  water  or  mercury  is  to 
be  made  to  enter  a  globe  or  bladder,  care  must  be  taken  to  stop 
the  depression  of  the  jar  in  time  to  prevent  the  fluid  from  being 
forced  into  the  bladder. 

To  fill  a  jar,  fitted  with  a  stopcock,  with  water  at  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  open  the  stopcock  and 
depress  the  jar,  exactly  as  in  the  last  process,  until  all  the  air  is 
expelled,  and  the  water  just  reaches  the  brass-work  of  the  cap, 
but  no  further ;,  the  tap  is  then  to  be  turned  off,  and  the  jar  raised 
full  of  water  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  trough,  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  gas  from  the  delivery-tube. 

615.  Maniptdation  tuith  gases  over  mercury, — The  chief  dif- 
ference in  the  modes  of  operating  with  jars  at  the  mercurial  and 
pneumatic  trough,  is  caused  by  the  great  weight  of  the  mercury. 
If  a  jar  of  moderate  size,  say  holding  200  cubic  centimetres,  be 
filled  with  water  from  a  jug  or  other  convenient  vessel,  and  its 
mouth  is  then  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  invert  the  jar  in  the  trough,  and,  by  removing  the  plate, 
to  leave  the  jar  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  the  gas.  But  if  mer- 
cury bo  used,  the  inexperienced  operator  will  find  that  great  care 
is  required  to  keep  the  glass  plate  so  tightly  in  its  place  as  to 
prevent  some  of  the  metal  escaping  at  the  moment  of  inversion. 

516.  The  operation  may,  however,  be  easily  managed  after  a 
little  practice,  and  taking  care  to  press  firmly  with  the  two  first 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  upon  the  plate,  while  the  right  hand 
assists  in  raising  up  the  other  end  of  the  jar.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  from  the  great  weight  of  the  metal,  a  very  slight 
blow  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  a  fracture  to  a  jar  filled  with  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  have  mercurial  jars  made  stouter 
than  those  used  at  the  water-trough.  Whenever  a  jar  has  been 
filled  with  mercury,  it  is  necessary  to  insert  a  glass  rod,  and  witii 
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it  to  bring  to  the  surface  any  air-bubbles  which  may  be  seen  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  glass,  as  thoy  are  liable  to  cause  con- 
siderable errors  in  delicate  experiments  if  allowed  to  remain. 

517.  The  expense  of  mercury  being  oontdderable  when  reqiiired 
in  large  quantities,  merourial  troughs  are  generally  made  as  small 
as  possible,  and  it  is  necessary  therefore,  in  almost  all  cases,  to 
fill  the  jar  from  some  conrenieat  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  tbe 
trough.  Stoneware  mercniial  troughs  are  in  common  use,  and, 
if  caiefdlly  used,  very  convenient;  but  it  must  not  be  feigot- 
ten  that  their  hardness  somewhat  endangers  the  safety  of  any 
jara  that  may  be  allowed  to  strike  the  side  with  even  a  slight 
blow.  The  kind  of  porcelain  trough  in  most  common  use  is  repre- 
sented in  figs.  247  and  248,  where  the  first  shows  a  plan,  and  the 
Pig.  247. 


second,  fig.  248,  a  section  of  it,  with  the  position  occupied  by  a 
jar.  In  fig.  247,  a  a  represent  two  projections,  one  on  each  tide 
of  the  interior  of  the  trough,  which  serve  to  support  the  tnbe,  c. 
The  hollow  space  between  these  two  solid  portions  shown  at  b, 
is  intended  to  admit  the  delivery-tube ;  d  shows  the  body  of  the 
trough,  and  t,  a  spout  by  which  the  mercury  may  be  poured  off 
when  the  iostniment  is  done  with.  As  the  same  letters  refer  to 
ttie  same  portaons  of  fig.  248,  no  Airther  description  is  necessary. 
518.  Hr.  Griffin  has  constmcted  a  stoneware  trough  for  minute 
experiments,  capable  of  being  worked  with  only  four  pounds  of 
mercury,  and  yet  allowing  tubes  6  inches  in  length,  and  nearly 
1  inch  in  diameter,  to  be  inverted,  when  fall,  with  safety.  It  is 
seen  in  plan  and  section  in  figs.  249  and  250.  The  part  at  a  is 
on  the  principle  of  the  bee-hive  ahelf,  which  latter  is  a  oontri- 
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vance  of  the  aame  person.    Betw«^  6  and  e  Uieie  is  a  oavity 
Fig.  248. 


c^Mble  of  admittiiig  a  glass  tube  2  inches  long  by  j  an  inch 

wide,  to  enable  caustic  potash  or  any  other  substance  required  to 

Fig.  849. 


be  passed  into  the  gas- jar.  There  are  also  two  leoesses,  to  enable 
the  thumb  and  finger  to  enter  the  trough,  to  manage  the  tube 
UHod  to  introdncfl  the  reagents  alluded  to. 
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519.  It  is  essential  to  use  these  troughs  upon  a  tray,  in  order 


that  the  mereuiy,  small  portions  of  vrhich  will  inevitably  l>e 
spiled,  may  be  gathered  up  with  fedlitj.    As  soon  as  the  metal 
is  done  with,  it  should  be  ponied  away  into  an  iron  bottle  kept 
for  the  pmrpose. 
S20.  Fig.  251  Tepresente  Buneen's  wooden  mercurial  trough, 

Kg.Z61, 


which  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  eudiometrical  experiments. 
It  is  made  of  wood,  and  has  a  piece  of  plate-glass  inserted  at  a, 
by  ^[^ong  between  two  grooree.  It  does  not  leqnire  bo  mnch 
mercmy  as  would  appear  from  its  siie. 

521.  A  most  excellent  snbstitute  fbr  a  meronrial,  and  even 
for  a  water-trough  in  many  experiments,  is  tlie  Lnstroment  shown 
in  fig.  252,  and  known  as  Cooper's  mercurial  receiyer.  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube,  a  h,  dosed  at  one  end,  and  bent  upwards,  as 
seen  in  the  flgore.    It  is  filled  with  the  metal  by  inverting  and 
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verting  it  cannot  feU  oat,  in  con- 
I  atmosphere  being  unable  to  act 


Fig.  252. 


ponring  it  in  at  b.  On  agun 
sequence  of  the  pressure  of  t 
upon  the  end,  a.  If,  now, 
the  delivery-tube,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  is  made 
to  enter,and  gasissentin, 
the  mercury  descends  and 
escapes  by  (;  hat  the  ope- 
ration is  concluded  when 
the  gas  occupies  from  a 
to  the  bend  of  the  tube. 
One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  tliiB  contrivance, 
is  the  fodlity  which  it 
affords  fbr  making  a  great 
number  of  experiments 
upon  a  small  quantity  of 
gas ;  for  if  the  thumb  be 
placed  upcm  the  end,  (, 
and  the  tnbe  is  ao  inclined  as  to  permit  a  little  of  the  gas  to  flow 
round  the  bend  into  the  part  S,  so  as  to  occupy  a  apace  ol  fh>m 
j  to  1  inch  between  the  mercury  and  the  thumb,  it  may  be 
examined  as  to  its  chemical  or  physical  characters,  such  as  smell 
or  inflammability.  And  by  filling  up  the  vacant  space  with  mer- 
cujy,  another  portion  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  same  poedti<m, 
and  may  also  be  examined,  and  so  on  until  all  the  gas  has  been 
used.  The  basin,  e,  fig.  252,  is  placed  to  catoh  the  mercury  which 
falls  on  the  admisaioii  of  the  gas. 

522.  It  is  neoeasaiy  in  all  eaaes  to  goard  against  the  great 
pressure  exercised  by  mercury  as  compared  with  water,  a  pres- 
snre  which  is  as  their  respective  denaitieB ;  and  as  mercury  is 
13-5  timea  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  it  is  evident  that 
a  tube  dipping  I  inch  into  mercury  will  exercise  as  greet  a  pres- 
sure as  if  it  dipped  into  13'5  inches  of  water ;  this  pressare  must 
be  provided  against  by  increased  security  of  all  the  joints  of  the 
aj^wratns;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  essential  not  to  allow 
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the  tabe  deliyering  a  gas  to  dip  to  an  mmecessaiy  extent  nnder 
the  sor&oe  of  the  metal. 

523.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  where  a  gas  is  to  be  passed 
into  a  tabe  over  mercury^  to  make  it  torn  up  at  the  end,  in  order 
to  throw  the  gas  up  at  once,  and  prevent  that  tendency  to  escape, 
by  returning  along  the  outside  of  the  tube,  which  is  sometimes 
perceived  in  experiments  at  the  mercurial  trough. 

524.  When  a  dish  is  placed  under  a  jar  of  mercury  in  order  to 
remove  it  to  the  mercurial  trough,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is 
not  too  thin,  for  as  more  force  is  applied  in  lifting  such  a  weight 
than  when  water  is  used,  there  is  some  danger  of  breaking  the 
basin  unless  it  is  tolerably  stout. 

525.  Transference  of  gases, — One  of  the  most  common  opera- 
tions in  experiments  upon  gases,  is  to  remove  a  portion  from  a 
quantity  standing  over  water  or  mercury  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting it  to  farther  examination,  such,  for  instance,  as  ascer- 
taining its  behaviour  towards  various  reagents.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  remove  a  portion  of  a  gas  standing  over 
water  to  a  tube  at  the  mercurial  trough,  and  yet  it  is  necessar>* 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  water  in  the  latter  vessel.  The  late  Dr. 
Henry  describes,  in  his  '  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  a  transferrer 
which  was  invented  by  Cavendish : — "  A  tube,  8  or  10  inches 
long,  and  of  very  small  diameter,  is  drawn  out  to  a  fine  bore,  and 
bent  at  the  end,  so  as  to  resemble  the  italic  letter  I,  The  point 
is  then  immersed  in  quicksilver,  which  is  drawn  into  the  tube  till 
it  is  filled  by  the  action  of  the  mouth.  Placing  the  finger  over 
the  aperture  at  the  straight  end,  the  tube  filled  with  quicksilver 
is  next  conveyed  through  the  water,  with  the  bent  end  upper- 
most, into  an  inverted  jar  of  gas.  When  the  finger  is  removed, 
the  quicksilver  falls  from  the  tube  into  the  trough,  or  into  a  cup 
placed  to  receive  it,  and  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  gas.  The 
whole  of  the  quicksilver,  however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape, 
but  a  column  is  to  be  left  a  few  inches  long,  and  kept  in  its  place 
by  the  finger.  The  tube  is  to  be  remoTed  frY>m  the  water  and 
dried  by  an  assistant  with  a  towel  or  with  blotting-paper ;  the 
point  of  the  bent  tube  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  aperture 
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Fig.  253. 


of  the  tube  standing  over  quicksQTery  and  on  withdrawing  the 
finger  from  that  aperture,  which  is  now  uppermost,  the  pressure 
of  the  colunm  of  quicksilyery  added  to  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, will  force  the  gas  from  the  bent  tube  into  the  one  standing 
in  the  mercurial  trough."  But  since  the  time  when  Cavendish 
contrived  the  transferrer  last  described,  many  instruments  have 
been  invented  for  the  same  purpose,  some  of  which  serve  also  to 
enable  gases  to  be  treated  with  reagents  away  from  the  measuring- 
tube.  The  annexed  cut,  fig.  253,  represents  one  of  the  most 
convenient  of  them;  it  illustrates  the 
shape  most  commonly  employed,  but 
several  modifications  are  adopted  in  spe- 
cial cases  of  research.  For  the  double 
purpose  of  transferring  a  gas  and  treat- 
ing it  with  a  reagent,  the  tube,  a,  is 
partly  filled  with  mercury  and  partly 
with  the  Hquid,  to  the  action  of  which 
the  gas  is  to  be  subjected.  The  tube, 
b  cf,  is  also  filled  with  the  metal.  The  ^ 
portion  &  c  is  introduced  under,  and 
then  up  into  the  jar  containing  the 
gas  to  be  experimented  upon,  and  the 
lips  being  applied  at  e,  the  mercury  is  ^ 
drawn  frY>m  a  into  g,  and  of  course  at 

the  same  time  the  gas  passes  through  e h  and/  into  a.  As  it  is 
now  essential  that  the  tube,  b  e,  should  be  dosed,  that  is  done, 
if  the  gas  alluded  to  stands  over  mercury,  by  merely  depressing 
the  aperture,  c,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and  applying  a 
slight  suction  to  e. 

As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  absorbent  is  completed,  which  may 
be  fieusilitated  by  agitation,  and  it  is  desired  to  pass  the  gas  into 
the  measuring-jar,  or  into  one  where  it  may  be  intended  to  act 
upon  it  with  some  other  reagent,  the  aperture,  c,  being  again  de- 
pressed below  the  mercury,  the  metal  is  to  be  drawn  in  by  the 
same  method  as  before,  until  it  stands  higher  in.  dge;  the  tongue 
for  a  second  closes  e.  and  then  a  moistened  finger  is  dexterously 


eabslitated  for  ttie  tongoe.  To  cause  the  pasBoge  of  the  gae  into 
tho  jar,  it  is  merely  neceasaiy  to  gently  withdraw  the  finger  from 
oorering  the  orifice,  when  the  pressure  of  the  meronry  in  g  will 
fbrce  the  gaa  into  the  veesel. 

A  tranferring  pipette,  which  ia  extremely  easy  to  ose,  has  been 
derifled  by  Dr.  W.  A.  MiUer.    It  consifits  of  a  system  of  glass 
tabes,  having  at  the  centre  a  bulb,  d,  fig.  254,  with  a  capa- 
city of  about  a  cable  inch.    A  fonnel,  e,  holding 
enongh  mercory  to  flU  the  bulb  and  all  the  tabes,  is    ^-  ^^- 
joined  to  a  steel  stopcock*,  h,  which  at  its  inferior 
extremity  is  cemented  to  a  long  tabe  oommnnicating 
with  the  bnlb.    From  the  latter  proceed  two  tabea, 
the  lower  of  which  descends  and  is  cemented  into  a 
second  steel  stopcock,  a,  while  the  npper  tube  is  bent 
four  times  at  zi^t  an^es,  and  tenninat«s  in  a  fine 
orifice,  «. '  To  use  the  instrument,  ih.%  stopcock,  a,  is 
opened,  and  mercury  poured  in  at  c  ontil  it  descends 
and  fills  the  tabe,  /,  escaping  by  a ;  the  latter  is  then 
closed ;  the  metal  still  running  in  gradually  fills  the 
bnlb)  d,  and  escapes  by  «;  &e  stopcock,  b,  is  then 
shut.    If  the  gas  to  be  transferred  is  in  a  tabe  over 
mercury  or  water  contained  in  a  tall  cylinder, «  most 
first  be  depressed  beneath  the  snr&ce  of  the  floid,  and 
then  raised  inside  the  cylinder  of  gas ;    a  is  now 
to  be  opened  so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  to  escape, 
which  will  canse  the  gas  to  enter  by  «  and  fill  (I;  the 
orifice,  e,  is  then  to  be  depressed  beneath  the  metal,  and  a  little 
aUowed  to  enter,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture.  After  this,  the  pipette 
may  be  lemoved,  any  communication  between  the  gas  in  d  and 
the  external  air  being  shut  off  by  the  mercury  in  «.    In  order  to 
transfer  the  gas  to  another  tube  over  mercury  or  water,  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  the  fimnel,  c,  with  mercury,  and  introduce  t  into 
the  tube  as  befi)re.    On  opening  (,  the  metal  wiU  enter  d,  dis- 

*  I  hare  ooiutnioted  thii  pipette  with  the  itopoook*  of  Tokaiiiied  caout- 
6haao,(nithepriiunplBT«pnwnt«dinfig.l89,p.221,aiid  hsTe  found  Stem  to 

■ngirer  ezodlently  ■ 
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placing  the  gas,  which  may  then  be  measured,  due  attention  being 
given  to  the  pressure,  temperature,  &;c.,  after  which  it  may  be 
subjected  to  any  desired  treatment.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
fastened  to  a  board  to  prevent  fracture. 

526.  The  analysis  of  gases  having  now  become  a  problem 
which  the  chemist  has  frequently  to  solve,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  instruments  which  have  been  found 
to  yield  the  most  accurate  results.  These  are  undoubtedly 
those  of  Begnault  and  Messrs.  Erankland  and  Ward«  The 
latter  gentlemen's  apparatus  is  a  modification  of  Begnault's, 
and  possesses  certain  advantages  over  it  in  practice.  For  any- 
thing more  than  the  descriptions  following,  the  student  is  re- 
ferred to  Regnault's  ^  Elements  of  Chemistry,'  an  excellent 
translation  of  which  has  been  made  in  America  by  Dr.  Betton, 
edited  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Faber ;  and  also  to  the  paper  of 
Messrs.  Frankland  and  Ward  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society.' 

527.  The  apparatus  of  M.  Begnault  is  seen  by  reference  to 
figs.  255  and  256.  The  former  represents  a  geometrical  projec- 
tion of  the  anterior  surfiEuxs,  and  fig.  256  gives  a  vertical  section 
made  through  a  plane  perpendicular  to  this  &ce. 

528.  ''  The  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  parts,  which  may  be 
separated  and  united  at  pleasure;  and  while  the  first,  or  the 
meamrer,  serves  to  measure  the  gas  under  given  conditions  of 
temperature  and  moisture,  in  the  second  the  gas  is  subjected  to 
various  absorbent  reagents,  on  which  account  we  shall  call  it  the 
ahsorpHon^ttihe. 

*'  The  measurer  is  composed  of  a  tube,  ah,of  15to  20  millimetres 
diameter  internally,  divided  into  millimetres,  and  terminating 
above  by  a  curved  capillary  tube,  b  e  r\  while  the  lower  end  is 
luted  into  a  cast-iron  piece,  p*  g',  having  two  tubulures,  a,  t,  and  a 
stopcock,  B. 

529.  *'  To  the  second  tubulure,  t,  is  luted  a  straight  tube,  i  h, 
open  at  both  ends,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  tube,  a  h,  and 
also  divided  into  millimetres."  The  stopcock,  B,  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  will  be  found  fully  described  in  a  subsequent  por- 
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tiou  irf  this  volome  *,  There  it  is  seen  in  the  Uiree  prinapal  posi- 
tions in  which  the  key  may  be  tamed.     "  A  commnnication  can 
S^.  265.  Fig.  266. 


therefore  he  established  at  will  between  the  tubes  ab,ih,oi  one 
or  other  of  these  tabes  only  may  be  opened  to  the  ezteraal  air. 

"  The  two  vertical  tubes  and  the  cast-iron  piece  form  a  mano- 
metrio  apparatus  con  tuned  in  a  glass  cylinder,  p  gp'  ^,  filled  with 
v^ter,  which  is  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature,  marked  by 
the  thermometer,  T,  daring  the  whole  time  of  the  analysis,  llie 
manometric  apparatus  is  fixed  on  a  cast-iron  stand,  ZZ',  furnished 
with  adjusting  screws, 
530.  "  The  absorption-tube  is  composed  of  a  bell-glass,  gf,  open 
*  On  (he  aiutlyut  of  oertain  gB8ea  b;  the  method  of  nltinuitfl  organic 
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at  the  bottom,  and  terminated  above  by  a  curved  capillary  tabe, 
/«r.  The  bell-glass  dips  into  a  small  mercurial  bath,  U,  of 
cast-iron,  exactly  represented  in  figure  267,  while  the  basin,  U, 
is  fixed  on  a  plate  which  can  be  raised  at  will  -pig^  267. 

along  the  vertical  support,  Z  Z',  by  means  of 
the  toothed  rack,  v  w,  which  works  with  a 
toothed  pinion,  o,  set  in  motion  by  the  crank, 
B.  The  ratchet,  r,  arrests  the  toothed  racks, 
and  consequently  keeps  the  basin,  U,  in  any 
given  position.  A  counterpoise  affixed  to  the 
ratchet  facilitates  its  working,  and  as  it  is 
turned  to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  ratchet  is 
thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with  the  pinion. 
The  ends  of  the  capillary  tubes,  which  ter- 
minate the  absorption-tube  and  measurer,  are 
luted  to  two  small  steel  stopcocks,  r,  r',  the 
ends  of  which  exactly  fit  each  other,  and  have  the  same  shape  as 
those  represented  in  figures  258  and  259  in  section*.     Fig.  258 


Fig.  269. 


'  ^ • 


i      a  I 


^ 


represents  a  section  of  stop-  pjg^  268. 

cocks,  r  /.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  tubulure  is 
termiuated  by  a  plane  sur- 
face, ahy  and  a  projectuig 
cone,  e,  while  the  second  has  also  a  plane  surfieuse,  a'  h',  and  a 
hollow  cone,  c\  which  exactly  fits  the  plane  sur&ce  and  pro- 
jecting cone  of  the  other.  In  order  to  dose  them  hermetically, 
it  is  sufficient  to  press  the  two  parts  against  each  other  by  means  of 
the  clamp  (fig.  260,  and  in  section,  fig.  261),  which  is  to  be  tight- 


Fig.  260. 


ened  with  screws,  after  ha- 
ving poured  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  melted  caoutchouc. 

<'  The  absorption-tube  is 
maiutained  in  a  vertical  po- 
sition by  means  of  pincers,  u,  lined  with  cork,  which  are  easily 

*  This  deflcription  is  introduced  for  completeness  here^  although  in 
Begnault  it  is  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  work. 


Fig.  261. 
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opened  or  closed  when  the  tube  is  to  be  removed  or  replaced. 
The  measurer,  ah,  is  traversed  at  h  by  two  platinnm  wires  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  the  ends  of  which  approach  to  the  distance  of 
a  few  millimetres  from  the  inside  of  the  bell-glass,  and  of  which 
the  other  ends  are  fEtstened  with  wax  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
large  cylinder.  The  electric  spark  is  passed  into  the  bell-glass  by 
means  of  these  wires,  and  the  water  in  the  cylinder  is  no  obstacle 
if  the  Bpexk  be  famished  by  a  Leyden  jar. 

531.  **  Let  us  suppose  that  in  this  apparatus  a  mixture  of  atmo- 
spheric air  and  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  analysed. 

532.  *^  Through  the  tube,  i  h,  the  measurer,  a  6,  is  filled  with 
mercury,  until  the  latter  escapes  through  the  stopcock,  r,  which 
is  then  closed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  absoiption-tabe,  gf,  is 
Med  with  mercury,  to  effect  which  the  tube,  gf,  is  detached 
finom  the  pincers,  u,  and  plxmged  into  the  bath,  U,  the  stopcock, 
r,  being  opened ;  and  the  operator  sucks  with  a  glass  tube  fdr- 
nished  with  a  caoutchouc  tubulure,  the  edge  of  which  is  applied 
to  the  plane  part  of  the  tubulure,  r.  When  the  mercury  begins 
to  escape,  the  stopcock,  r,  is  closed. 

*^  The  gas  to  be  analysed,  which  has  been  collected  under  a  small 
bell-glass,  is  then  introduced  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  the 
extravasation  is  easily  performed  in  the  bath,  U,  on  account  of 
the  shape  given  to  the  latter.  The  absoiption-tube  being  then 
replaced  by  the  pincers,  u,  the  two  tubulures,  r,  r',  are  fitted  to 
each  other ;  then,  elevating  one  end  of  the  bath,  U,  and  allowing 
the  mercury  of  the  measurer  to  flow  from  the  other  through  the 
cock,  E,  and  lastly,  opening  the  stopcocks,  r,  r',  the  gas  is  caused 
to  pass  from  the  absorption-tube  into  the  measurer.  When  the 
mercury  begins  to  rise  in  the  capillary  tube,  /e,  its  escape  throiigh 
the  stopcock,  E,  is  slackened,  so  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  rise 
very  gently  in  the  tube,  fe  r,  and  the  cock,  r,  is  closed  when  the 
mercurial  colxunn  reaches  a  mark,  a,  on  the  horizontal  leg,  e  r,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  tubulure,  r.  The  level  of  the  mercury 
is  then  brought  to  a  given  division,  m,  of  the  tube,  a  b,  and  the 
difference  in  height  of  the  two  columns  can  immediately  be  read 
on  the  scale  of  the  tube,  i  h.    The  water  in  the  cylinder  has  been 
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several  times  agitated  throughout  by  blowing  air  into  it  by  means 
of  a  tube  which  descends  to  the  bottom. 

533.  **  Let  f  be  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  to  be 
stationary  during  the  analysis ;  /  the  elastic  foroe  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  saturated  at  this  temperature ;  V  the  volume  of  the  gas ; 
H  the  height  of  the  barometer ;  and  lastly,  h  the  height  of  the 
meicury  elevated :  then  will  H+A— /be  the  elastic  force  of  the 
gas  when  supposed  dry.  The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  should  be  nearly  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  which 
does  not  vary  sensibly  during  the  short  duration  of  the  ex- 
periment ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  reduce  to  32^,  by 
calculation,  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  that  of  the  mer- 
cury elevated  in  the  manometric  apparatus,  a  bih.  The  gas 
collected  in  the  measurer  is,  moreover,  always  saturated  with 
moisture,  because  the  sides  of  the  tube,  a  5,  are  moistened  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water ;  and  this  is  constantly  the  same,  sinoe 
it  is  that  whidi  the  mercury  does  not  remove  when  the  tube  is 
filled  with  it, 

534.  "  When  this  is  done,  the  mercury  is  again  allowed  to  flow 
through  the  stopcock,  B,  and  the  cock,  r,  is  opened,  in  order  to 
allow  all  the  gas,  as  well  as  a  column  of  mercury,  to  pass  into 
the  tube,  r  e  h,  after  which  the  stopcock,  r',  is  closed.  The 
absorption-tube  is  then  detached,  and  a  drop  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassa  is  passed  up  by  means  of  a  curved  pipette, 
when  the  absorption-tube  is  again  fitted  to  the  measurer,  and 
the  bath,  U,  allowed  to  fieill  to  its  full  extent;  and  then,  after 
having  poured  a  large  quantity  of  mercury  into  the  tube,  h  i, 
the  stopcocks,  r,  r',  are  successively  opened.  The  gas  thus 
passes  from  the  measurer  into  the  absorption-tube,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  solution  of  potassa  completely  moistens  the  sides  of 
the  bell-glass.  The  cock,  r,  is  closed  when  the  mercury  begins 
to  fiBLll  in  from  the  measurer  into  the  vertical  leg,  e  /,  of  the 
absorption-tube;  and,  after  waiting  for  a  few  moments,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  the  absorbing  action  of  the  potassa,  the  gas  is 
passed  from  the  absorption-tube  back  into  the  measurer,  by 
causing  the  bath,  U,  to  ascend,  and  the  mercury  to  flow  through 
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the  cock,  B.  As  soon  as  the  alkaline  solution  begins  to  rise  in 
the  tube,  /  e,  an  inverse  movement  is  caused  by  dosing  the 
stopcock^  r ;  that  is^  the  gas  is  again  passed  from  the  measurer 
into  the  absorption-tube,  by  lowering  the  bath,  U,  and  again 
pouring  mercury  into  the  tube,  i  h.  The  intention  of  this 
operation  is  to  again  moisten  the  sides  of  the  bell-glass,  fg, 
with  the  solution  of  potassa,  and  subject  the  gas  to  the  absorbing 
action  of  the  new  layer  of  potassa. 

535.  <' If  it  be  deemed  necessary,  these  operations  may  be 
repeated  several  times;  although,  after  the  second,  the  whole  of 
the  carbonic  add  is  generally  absorbed.  The  gas  is  then  passed 
for  the  last  time  from  the  absorption-tube  into  the  measorer, 
and  the  cock,  r,  is  dosed  when  the  top  of  the  alkaline  column 
reaches  the  mark  a.  The  levd  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  a  b, 
being  brought  to  m,  the  difference  of  height,  h\  of  the  mercury 
in  the  two  l^gs,  a  b  and  ih,  ia  measured,  and  the  height,  W, 
of  the  barometer  is  noted  down.  We  shall  suppose  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder  has  not  changed;  if 
otherwise,  it  must  be  restored  to  the  temperature,  t,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  hot  or  cold  water. 

536.  **  The  elastic  force  of  the  gas,  dry  and  deprived  of  carbonic 
add,  IB  therefore  (H'  +  h'  — /) ;  and  consequently  (H  +  h^f)^ 
(K'  +  h!  -/)  «  H  -  H'  +  A  -  i^'  is  the  diminution  of  elastic 
force  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  add;  and 

represents  the  proportion  of  carbonic  add  in  the  gas  when  sup- 
posed dry. 

537.  *^  The  proportion  of  oxygen  which  exists  in  the  gas 
remaining  must  now  be  determined;  for  which  purpose  the 
absorption-tube  is  detached,  and  washed  several  times  with 
water.  It  is  dried  first  with  tissue-paper,  and  then  by  bringing 
it  into  connexion  with  an  air-pump;  and,  lastly,  after  having 
filled  it  with  mercury,  it  is  fitted  to  the  measurer.  The  bath,  U, 
being  raised  as  high  as  possible,  the  mercury  is  allowed  to  run 
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throagh  the  stopcock,  B ;  then  opening  carefblly  the  cocks,  r  and 
r',  the  mercury  of  the  absorption-tube  is  passed  into  the  tube, 
a  r'y  of  the  measurer,  taking  care  to  close  the  cock,  r',  when  the 
extremity  of  the  mercurial  column  reaches  a  second  mark,  C,  on 
the  vertical  leg,  h  e.  The  mercury  in  the  measurer  is  again 
brought  to  the  level,  m,  and  the  difference  of  level,  h",  and  the 
height,  H",  of  the  barometer  is  ascertained.  H"  -f  A"  —  /  is 
therefore  the  elastic  force  of  the  dry  gas,  the  quantity  of  which 
is  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  measure  made  immediately  after 
the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  add,  because  a  small  quantity 
(about  inJW)  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^J  detaching  the  absorption-tube  from 
the  measurer. 

**  This  small  loss  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the  analysis, 
because  the  gas  is  again  measured. 

538.  '^The  absorption- tube  being  once  more  detached  from 
the  measurer,  the  hydrogen  gas  intended  to  bum  the  oxygen 
is  now  introduced  into  the  latter,  by  arresting  the  ascend- 
ing mercury  at  the  mark  C.  The  mercury  is  again  leveUed 
to  m,  the  difierence  of  height,  h"\  of  the  two  columns  of  mer- 
cury measured,  and  the  height,  H'",  of  the  barometer  ob- 
served. W  +  h'"  ^  f  \b  therefore  the  elastic  force  of  the 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  be  analysed.  As  some- 
times required  for  the  perfect  admixture  of  the  gases,  com- 
bustion by  the  electric  spark  cannot  be  immediately  efifeoted. 
The  gas  must  again  be  passed  from  the  measurer  into  the 
absorption-tube,  and  a  small  quantity  of  mercury,  which  pro- 
duces an  agitation  in  the  gas,  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
tube,  ed  ef;  and,  lastly,  the  mixture  is  passed  back  into  the 
measurer,  this  time  allowing  the  mercury  to  entirely  fill  the 
tube,  r^cft,  in  order  that  the  whole  volume  of  gas  may  be 
subjected  to  combustion. 

'  539.  ''  The  electric  spark  is  then  applied,  and  after  having 
established  an  excess  of  pressure  in  the  measurer,  a  6,  the  stop- 
cocks, r,  r',  are  carefcdly  opened,  in  order  to  allow  the  mercuiial 
column  to  retrograde  into  the  tube,  her*;  and  it  is  stopped 
when  it  reaches  the  mark  C.    The  elastic  force  of  the  gas  re- 
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maining  is  again  measured,  after  having  levelled  the  mercoiy  to 
m ;  and  H""  +  h""  —  /  is  then  the  elastic  force.  Consequently, 
(H'"  +  h'" - /)  —  (H""  +  h""^f) » H"'  —  H""  +  h'"  —  h""  is 
the  elastic  force  of  the  gaseoos  mixture  which  disappeared  during 
the  comhnstion;  |  (H'"  -  H""  +  h"")  is  the  elastic  force  of 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  dry  gas,  of  which  the  elastic  force 
is(H"  +  V'-/),  and 

is  the  proportion  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  gas  when  freed  from 
carbonic  add ;  whence  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  original 
mixtore  may  be  easily  deduced. 

540.  "  The  example  chosen  shows  the  mode  of  operating  with 
the  apparatus;  the  manipulations  are  of  such  a  simple  cha- 
racter, that  the  operator  requires  no  assistant;  and,  lastly, 
the  operation  is  so  rapid,  that  less  than  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  is  required  for  that  just  described;  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  time  is  consumed  by  the  absorption  of  the  car- 
bonic add  and  the  cleansing  of  the  bell-glass  after  the  experi- 
ment. Air  freed  from  carbonic  add  can  be  analysed  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes.'' 

541.  The  above  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufidently  illustrate  the 
nature  and  mode  of  using  this  admirable  instrument,  but  for  any 
other  points  which  may  require  eluddation,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  work  dted. 

542.  Messrs.  Frankland  and  Ward,  the  first  of  whom  has 
long  been  well  known  for  his  dexterity  in  the  manipulation 
connected  with  gas  analysis,  while  admitting  the  advantages 
whidi  the  apparatus  just  described  possesses  over  even  the  very 
accurate  method  of  Bunsen,  the  latter  requiring  the  use  of  a  room 
capable  of  being  maintained  at  a  standard  temperature,  take 
exception  to  M.  Begnault's  method  of  determining  volumes  by 
ascertaining  the  pressure  of  a  constant  volume  greater  or  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  as  expressed  in  millimetres  of  mer- 
cury, as  having  the  disadvantage  of  expressing  huge  variations  in 
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bulk  by  small  numbers,  as  compared  with  Bunsen's  method. 
They  illustrate  the  force  of  their  remarks  by  analyses  made  on  a 
mixture  of  air  with  a  very  small  portion  of  carbonic  add,  where 
they  show  that  an  error  of  observation  equal  to  ^ih  of  a  milli- 
metre had  an  effect  seven  times  greater  with  Regnault's  method, 
than  when  that  of  Bunsen  was  adopted.  They  conmience  the 
description  of  their  process,  which  is  intended  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  both  methods,  by  stating  the  requisites  of  a  peifect 
instrument ;  these  are, — 

543.  "  1.  The  determinations  of  the  gaseous  volumes  should 
be  made  in  a  manner  entirely  independent  of  the  pressure  and 
temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

**  2.  Such  determinations  of  volume  should  also  be  self-correct- 
ing, as  regards  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  and  the  variations 
in  the  density  of  mercury. 

^'  3.  Each  change  of  volume  should  be  expressed  by  a  numerical 
difference  as  large  as  possible. 

^'4.  In  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time 
occasioned  by  tedious  calculations,  references  to  tables,  &c.,  the 
numerical  expression  of  each  volume  actually  read  off  should 
either  be  the  true  and  corrected  volume,  or  a  number  from  which 
such  volume  can  be  at  once  obtained  by  the  most  simple  arith- 
metical process. 

'<  The  advantage  of  securing  the  first  and  second  of  these  qua- 
lifications is  sufficiently  obvious ;  for  whilst  we  can  then  cany  on 
the  operations  of  gaseous  analysis  without  an  apartment  of  nearly 
constant  temperature  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  accuracy  of 
our  results  is  also  not  liable  to  be  affected  by  any  errors  that  may 
have  been  made  in  the  determination  of  the  expansion  of  gases 
by  heat,  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the  expansion  co- 
efficient of  mercury. 

**  The  third  and  fourth  qualifications  are  also  scarcely  of  in- 
ferior importance,  the  one  for  securing  delicacy  in  the  read- 
ings, and  the  other  for  economizing  time,  and  enabling  the 
operator  to  see  the  corrected  results  of  his  experiments  during 
their  progress,  an  advantage  which  can  best  be  appreciated  by 
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those  yiho  have  had  to  make  laige  nnmboTB  of  consecutive  gas 
analyses. 

"  In  constmoting  an  qipantna  to  ^-  '*2- 

comtnoe  the  foi^ioing  qnalifications, 
ire  have  taken  as  a  mod^  the  inge- 
nions  and  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment of  UM.  B^nault  and  Beiset, 
with  the  mechanical  airangemrait 
of  which  oar  apparatus,  though  dif- 
ferent in  principle,  has  much  in 
common. 

544.  "  Our  instrument,  which  is 
T^resented  by  the  accompanying 
figui^,  consists  of  the  tripod  A, 
famished  with  tbe  nsual  levelling 
screws,  and  carrying  the  vertical 
pillar,  B  B,  to  which  is  attached  on 
the  one  side  tlie  moveable  mercury- 
trough,  C*,  with  its  rack  and  pinion, 
a  a,  and  on  the  other  the  glass 
cylinder,  D  D,  with  its  contents. 
This  cylinder  is  36  inches  long  and 
4  inches  internal  diameter ;  its 
lower  extremity  Is  firmly  cemented 
into  an  iron  collar,  e,  the  under  sur- 
&ce  of  which  can  be  screwed  per- 
fectly water-tight  upon  the  bracket 

I^te,  d,  by  the  interposition  of  a  vulcaniied  caontchooc  ring. 
The  circular  iron  plate,  d,  is  perforated  with  three  apertures, 
into  which  the  caps,  «  «  e,  are  screwed,  and  which  communicate 
below  the  plate  with  the  T-pieoe,  E  E,  This  latter  is  flunished 
with  a  double-way  cock,  /,  and  a  single-way  cock,  g,  by  means 
of  which  the  tubes  cemented  into  the  sockete,ee(!,canbe  made  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  or  with  the  exit-pipe,  h,  at  pleasure. 

*  The  mercuiy-trough,  inoluding  iti  tubulu  well,  b,  msj  be  conTementl; 
ooiutriict«d  of  gutt«  perch*. 
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'^  F  G  H  are  three  glass  tubes^  wbich  are  firmly  cemented  into 
the  caps,  e  e  e.  F  and  K,  which  are  only  slightly  shorter  than 
the  glass  cylinder,  are  each  from  15  to  20  millimetres  internal 
diameter,  and  are  selected  of  as  nearly  the  same  bore  as  possible, 
to  avoid  a  difference  of  capillary  action.  The  tnbe,  G,  is  some- 
what wider,  and  may  be  continued  to  any  convenient  height 
above  the  cylinder.  H  is  accurately  graduated  with  a  millimetre 
scale,  and  is  furnished  at  top  with  a  small  fannel, »,  into  the 
neck  of  which  a  glass  stopper,  about  2  millimetres  diameter,  is 
carefnlly  ground.  The  tube,  F,  terminates  at  its  upper  extre- 
mity in  the  capillary  tube,  h,  which  is  carefully  cemented  into 
the  small  steel  stopcock,  I.  F  has  also  fused  into  it,  at  m,  two 
platinum  wires,  for  the  passage  of  the  electric  spark.  After  this 
tube  has  been  firmly  cemented  into  the  cap,  e,  its  internal  vo- 
lume is  accurately  divided  into  ten  perfectly  equal  parts,  which 
is  effected  without  difficulty  by  first  filling  it  with  mercuiy  from 
the  supply-tube,  G,  up  to  its  junction  with  the  capillary  attach- 
ment, and  then  allowing  the  mercury  to  ran  off  through  the 
nozzle,  h,  until  the  highest  point  of  its  convex  sur&ce  stands  at 
the  division  10,  previously  made,  so  as  exactly  to  coincide  with 
the  zero  of  the  millimetre  scale  on  H ;  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury thus  run  off  is  carefully  determined,  and  the  tube  is  again 
filled  as  before,  and  divided  into  ten  equal  parts,  by  allowing  the 
mercury  to  run  off  in  successive  tenths  of  the  entire  weight,  and 
marlring  the  height  of  the  convexity  after  each  abstraction  of 
metal.  By  using  the  proper  precautions  with  regard  to  tem- 
perature, &c.,  an  exceedingly  accurate  calibration  can  in  this 
way  be  accomplished. 

545.  <<  The  absorption-tube,  I,  is  supported  by  the  clamp,  n,  and 
connected  with  the  capillary  tube,  h,  by  the  stopcock  and  junc- 
tion-piece, V  p,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  Eegnault's 
apparatus. 

546. ''  When  the  instrument  is  thus  far  complete,  it  is  requisite 
to  ascertain  the  height  of  each  of  the  nine  upper  divisions  on  the 
tube  above  the  lowest  or  tenth  division.  This  is  very  accurately 
effected  in  a  few  minutes,  by  carefully  levelling  the  instrument. 
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filling  the  tube,  Q,  with  mercury,  opening  the  cock,  I,  and  the 
stoppered  fdnnel,  i,  and  placing  the  cock,  /,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  canse  the  tubes,  F  H,  to  communicate  with  the  supply- 
tube,  G.  On  now  slightly  turning  the  cock,  g,  the  mercuiy  will 
slowly  rise  in  each  of  the  tubes,  F  and  H ;  when  its  conyez  sur- 
&ce  exactly  coincides  with  the  ninth  division  on  F,  the  influx  of 
metal  is  stopped,  and  its  height  in  K  accurately  observed;  as  the 
tenth  division  on  F  corresponds  with  the  zero  of  the  scale  upon 
K,  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  thus  read  off  is  the  height  of 
the  ninth  division  above  that  zero-point.  A  similar  observation 
for  each  of  the  other  divisions  upon  F  completes  the  instrument. 

547.  '*  Before  using  the  apparatus,  the  laige  cylinder,  D  D,  is 
filled  with  water,  and  the  internal  walls  of  the  tubes,  F  and  H, 
axe  once  for  all  moistened  with  distilled  water  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  drops  into  each  through  the  stopcock,  I,  and  the 
stoppered  funnel,  i.  The  three  tubes  being  then  placed  in  com- 
munication with  each  other,  mercury  is  poured  into  G,  until  it 
rises  into  the  cup,  i,  the  stopper  of  which  is  then  firmly  dosed. 
When  the  mercuiy  begins  to  flow  from  I,  that  cock  is  also  dosed. 
The  tubes,  F  and  H,  are  now  apparently  filled  with  mercuiy,  but 
a  minute  and  imperceptible  film  of  air  still  exists  between  the 
metal  and  glass ;  this  is  effectually  got  rid  of  by  connecting  F 
and  H  with  the  exit-tube,  %,  and  allowing  the  mercuiy  to  flow 
out  until  a  vacuum  of  several  inches  in  length  has  been  pro- 
duced in  both  tubes ;  on  allowing  the  instrument  to  remain  thus 
for  an  hour,  the  whole  of  the  film  of  air  above  mentioned  will 
diffuse  itself  into  the  vacuum,  and  will  become  visible  as  a  mi- 
nute bubble  in  each  tube,  on  allowing  the  vacuum  to  be  filled  up 
from  the  supply-tube,  G.  These  bubbles  are,  of  course,  easily 
expelled,  on  momentarily  opening  the  cock,  I,  and  the  stopper,  », 
whilst  G  is  full  of  mercury.  The  absorption-tube,  I,  being  then 
filled  with  quicksilver,  and  attached  to  ?  by  the  screw-damp,  the 
instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

548.  '*  In  localities  where  a  constant  supply  of  water  from  street 
mains  can  be  had,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder, 
D  D,  can  be  maintained  perfectly  constant,  by  allowing  a  con- 
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tinuous  stream  direct  from  the  main  to  flow  into  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  and  make  its  exit  near  the  top.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, it  has  been  proved  by  one  of  us,  in  an  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  that  the  temperature  of  a  cylinder  supplied  from  the 
Manchester  high-pressure  mains,  does  not  vary  more  than  QP'02 
Centigrade  in  twelve  hours,  a  variation  which  scarcely  requires 
correction  in  the  most  delicate  experiment. 

^^  In  illustration  of  the  manner  of  using  our  apparatus,  we  will 
take  as  an  example  an  analysis  of  atmospheric  air.  A  few  cubic 
inches  of  air  freed  frvm  carbonic  acid  having  been  introduced  into 
the  tube,  I,  it  is  transferred  into  E  for  measurement  by  opening 
the  cocks,  I V,  and  placing  the  tube,  E,  in  commimication  with 
the  exit-pipe,  h :  the  transference  can  be  assisted,  if  needfiil,  by 
elevating  the  trough,  C.  When  the  air,  followed  by  a  few  drops 
of  mercury,  has  passed  completely  into  E,  the  cock,  I,  is  shut,  and 
/  turned,  so  as  to  connect  E  and  K  with  h.  Mercury  is  allowed 
to  flow  out  until  a  vacuum  of  2  or  3  inches  in  length  is  formed  in 
H,  and  the  metal  in  E  is  just  below  one  of  the  divisions ;  the 
cock,  /,  is  then  reversed,  and  mercury  very  gradually  admitted 
from  G,  until  the  highest  point  in  E  exactly  corresponds  with  one 
of  the  divisions  upon  that  tube :  we  will  assume  it  to  be  the  sixth 
division.  This  adjustment  of  mercury,  and  the  subsequent  read- 
ings, can  be  very  accurately  made  by  means  of  a  small  horizontal 
telescope  placed  'at  a  distance  of  about  6  feet  from  the  cylinder, 
and  sliding  upon  a  vertical  rod.  The  height  of  the  mercury  in 
K  must  now  be  accurately  determined ;  and  if,  from  the  number 
thus  read  off,  the  height  of  the  sixth  division  above  the  zero  of 
the  scale  in  H  be  deducted,  the  remainder  wiU  express  the  true 
volume  of  the  gas ;  but  in  order  to  compare  this  with  subsequent 
readings  made  at  other  divisions  upon  E,  the  number  thus  obtained, 
which  evidently  represents  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  is  reduced  to 
what  it  would  have  been  had  the  gas  been  expanded  to  the  tenth 
division  of  E.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  pressure  of  a  gas  is 
inversely  as  its  volume,  this  reduction  1b  very  simply  effected  by 
multiplying  the  number  as  above  obtained  by  -^  or  0*6 ;  and 
in  all  cases  any  determination  of  pressure  made  at  any  division 
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upon  E  miaybe  reduced  to  the  pressure  of  the  same  Volume  when 
expanded  to  the  tenth  division,  by  the  use  of  a  fractional  multi- 
plier whose  denominator  is  10,  and  numerator  the  number  of  the 
division  at  which  the  determination  is  made. 

549.  **  As  the  temperature  is  maintained  constant  during  the 
entire  analysis,  no  correction  on  that  score  has  to  be  made ;  the 
atmospheric  pressure  being  altogether  excluded  from  exerting  any 
influence  upon  the  volumes  or  pressures,  no  barometrical  observa- 
tions are  requisite ;  and  as  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in  F  is 
exactly  balanced  by  that  in  H,  the  instrument  is  in  this  respect 
self-correcting. 

550.  '^  Hydrogen  being  then  introduced  in  the  same  way  as  the 
original  gas,  and  the  volume  determined  anew,  the  electric  spark 
is  passed  through  the  mixture  by  means  of  the  platinum  wires  at 
m,  and  the  determination  of  the  contraction  caused  by  the  explo- 
sion terminates  the  analysifi." 

551.  Eudiometers. — ^It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  modes  of  arrangement,  to  have  intro- 
duced the  more  simple  kinds  of  eudiometer  first,  and  then  to  have 
proceeded  to  a  description  of  the  more  complex ;  but  it  has  been 
preferred  to  reverse  this, — ^to  give  the  more  perfect  methods  the 
priority,  and  to  make  the  others  merely  supplemental  to  them. 

There  are  several  instruments  in  use  for  the  analysis  of  gases 
by  the  passage  of  the  electric  epexk  through  mixtures,  but  before 
proceeding  to  notice  these,  it  will  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  success  with  all  of 
them.  The  spark  is  obtained  either  from  an  electrophorus,  the 
prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  or  a  Leyden  jar*.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  former,  it  is  essential  that  every  fiudlity  should 
be  given  to  enable  the  spark  to  pass  as  a  bright  distinct  flash,  and 
not  in  the  feeble  manner  in  which  the  electric  fluid  is  evolved  - 
from  points.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  where  the  source  of 
electricity  is  not  sufficiently  powerful,  that  extra  care  should  be 
taken  to  ensure  roundness  of  the  ends  of  the  wires  in  the  interior 

*  In  the  Appendix  another  method  wiU  be  described  of  obtaining  the 
sparky  eve&  in  oold,  damp  rooms. 
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of  the  eudiometer  from  which  the  epexk  is  given  off,  and  also  that 
those  on  the  exterior  should  have  knobs,  or  if  this  is  incon- 
venient, that  the  hooks  should  not  be  thin.  Where  a  Leyden 
jar  is  used,  these  precautions  are  not  so  essential,  as  there  is  then 
much  less  difficulty  in  detonating  the  mixture. 

652.  It  is  moreover  essential  that  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be 
exploded  should  not  be  too  lai^,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult 
or  impossible  to  prevent  loss.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  general 
rule  for  the  quantity  of  gaseous  mixture  that  may  be  detonated 
with  safety,  because  such  great  differences  exist  in  the  degrees 
with  which  expansion  takes  place  on  the  passage  of  the  spaik ; 
the  operator  must  therefore  be  g^ded  to  a  great  extent  by  his 
judgment;  but  it  is  frequently  proper  not  to  explode  more  gas 
than  IB  equal  to  a  tenth  of  the  internal  measure  of  the  instnunent, 
although  sometimes  a  third  may  be  exploded  without  danger. 

553.  When  the  gas  has  been  introduced,  the  exterior  of  the  tube 
is  to  be  well  dried  by  friction  with  a  warm  cloth,  as  damp  much 


increases  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  powerM  spark. 
The  charge  may  be  passed  through  the  eudiometer  in  several 
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ways ;  that  represented  in  fig.  263  is  frequently  convenient.  One 
ball  of  the  tube  is  attached  to  a  copper  wire  in  contact  with  the 
exterior  of  the  jar,  while  the  other  ball  is  connected  with  another 
wire  terminating  in  a  brass  ball,  which  is  approached  to  within  a 
^  or  -^  an  inch  of  the  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  the  knob  of 
the  conductor  being  in  contact  with  the  ball  which  communicates 
with  the  interior  of  the  jar.  The  ball,  a,  is  supported  by  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  conductor.  When  the 
preparations  are  complete,  the  electrical  machine  is  worked,  and  as 
soon  as  the  tension  of  the  electricity  becomes  sufficiently  powerftd 
to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air  between  the  ball,  a,  and  the 


Fig.  264. 
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conductor,  a  bright  spark  will  pass 
and  cause  inflammation  of  the  ga- 
seous mixture.  The  eudiometer 
figured  above  is  of  the  common 
kind,  but  where  it  is  feared  that 
the  expansion  consequent  on  the 
explosion  might  project  a  portion  of 
the  contents  of  the  vessel,  the  contri- 
vanceof  M.  Gay-Lussac,fig.  264,  may 
beadopted.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
provided  with  a  valve  which  descends 
as  the  mixture  expands  on  pas- 
sage of  the  spark,  and  thus  closes 
the  aperture ;  but  on  the  contraction 
which  takes  place  immediately 
afterwards,  it  ascends,  and  thus  al- 
lows the  mercury  to  enter  and  fill 
the  vacuum  thus  produced. 

554.  Mitscherlich  usee  a  eudio- 
meter similar  to  fig.  265.  It  is 
closed  by  the  glass  stopper,  a,  until 
after  the  explosion,  when  it  is 
turned  to  allow  entrance  of  the 
mercury. 

A  much  better  way  of  preventing  escape  of  gas  at  the  moment 
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of  explosion,  is  by  pressing  the  lower  end  of  the  eudiometer  against 
a  piece  of  vuloaniced  caoutchouc,  the  latter  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  merouiial  trough.  The  caoutchouc  should  be  moist- 
ened with  solution  of  corrosiye  subhmate  to  remove  the  film  of 
air  which  adheres  to  it,  and  may  give  rise  to  eizors. 

Jf  the  wires  of  the  eudiometer  are  too  thin  to  allow  good  sparks 
to  pass,  balls  attached  to  wires  may  be  fastened  by  twisting  those 
on  the  exterior  of  the  eudiometer. 

555.  The  connexion  between  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  jar 
should  be  always  by  wires  in  eudiometrical  experiments,  and  not 
by  a  chain,  as  is  frequently  represented ;  in  the  latter  case,  there  is 
sometimes  a  difficulty  jn  obtaining  perfect  contact  between  all  the 
links,  especially  when  the  jar  is  held  by  the  hand  while  exploding. 
If  inoonyenience  is  occasioned  by  the  rigidity  of  the  wire,  it  may 
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be  divided  into  two  or  three  pieces,  and 
hooked  together  so  as  to  form  links,  but 
their  being  so  few  in  number  prevents  any 
danger  of  non-contact  if  they  are  dean  and 
properly  attached  by  small  hooks. 

556.  It  is  seldom  that  any  difficulty  is 
found  in  selecting  a  copper  wire  of  suffi- 
cient pliability;  if,  however,  this  is  the 
case,  the  wire  may  be  bent  into  a  spiral  in 
one  or  two  places  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of 
motion,  as  is  sometimes  adopted  with  the 
wires  from  the  battery  in  electro-deposit- 
ing. In  the  arrangement,  ^,206,  the 
chaige  passes  directly  frt)m  the  one  coating 
of  the  jar  to  the  other  through  the  eudio- 
meter, and  does  not  affect  the  operator. 

Dr.  Tire's  eudiometer  was  intended  to  render  gas-analysis  easy 
of  perlbrmance  by  one  person,  but,  frt)m  what  has  been  previously 
said,  it  will  be  seen  that  with  a  little  management  almost  all 
operations  of  eudiometry  may  be  peifozmed  without  the  neoess  ty 
of  an  assistant.  Nevertheless,  it  has  other  qualities  which  would 
render  its  omission  improper;  not  the  least  of  these  is  the  com- 
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pazatiTely  small  amount  of  mercuiy  mth  which  it  may  be  worked. 
One  important  feature  is  the  manner  in  which  the  elasticity  of  air 
is  made  to  serve  as  a  spring,  and  by  this  means  to  moderate  the 
violence  of  the  explosion. 

557.  The  instrument,  fig.  267,  may  be  filled  with  mercury  by 
inclining  it  a  little  on  one  side,  and, 
the  open  end  being  immersed  in  the 
trough,  the  deliyeiy-tube  from  the 
gasometer  or  apparatus  evolying  the 
necessary  gas  is  to  be  placed  beneath 
the  aperture,  or  it  is  more  generally 
oonyenient  to  introduce  the  gas  by 
means  of  a  small-lipped  transfer- 
tube;  by  this  means  a  measured 
quantity  may  be  readily  obtained  in 
the  instrument.  The  leg,  a  6,  is  gra- 
duated, but  before  estimating  the  to- 
lume  of  gas,  it  is  necessaiy  to  care- 
fully level  the  mercury  in  both  limbs 
by  a  pipette,  or  otherwise.  Before 
passing  the  spark,  it  must  be  observed  that  about  2  inches  of  the 
open  leg  are  free  from  mercury,  so  that  when  held  as  in  fig.  268, 
the  portion  included  between  the  thumb  and  the  surfEUse  of  the 
metal  may  serve  as  the  spring  before  alluded  to.  The  end  of  the 
thumb  must  touch  one  of  the  balls,  while  with  the  other  the 
spark  is  taken  frt)m  the  conductor  or  electrophorus-plate.  On 
allowing  the  spark  to  pass,  a  slight  sensation  is  perceived  as  if 
the  finger  was  pressed  outwards,  and  directly  after,  as  soon 
as  the  diminution  of  volume  has  occurred,  the  reverse  sensa- 
tion is  perceived,  the  thumb  being  drawn  in  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere ;  it  must  now  be  removed  slightly  to  one  side,  so 
as  to  p^mit  ingress  of  air,  not  too  rapidly,  and  the  metal  will 
ascend  in  the  closed  limb ;  mercury  is  now  to  be  poured  into  the 
other  limb  imtil  it  occupies  exactly  the  same  height  in  both  legs, 
when  the  volume  may  be  read  off  and  the  amount  of  contraction 
observed.    When,  frx)m  the  reasons  before  detailed,  a  spark  from 
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the  prime  condiiotor  of  a  machine,  or  that  of  a  good  dectrophoroB, 
is  inBuffident  to  cause  the  mflammation  of  the  gas,  the  arrange- 
ment must  be  modified  bo  as  to  prevent  tlie  mipleasant  effects  of 
the  shock. 

658.  The  method  seen  In  fig.  268  is  then  to  be  employed.  It 
will  now  be  seen  that  the  thumb  does  not  touch  the  knob  nearest 
to  it,  but  that  the  lattar  is  in  connexion  with  the  outer  coating  of 


Fig.  269. 
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the  jar.  On  bring^  the  other  wire  of  the  eudiometer  in  com- 
munication with  the  interior  coating  of  the  jar,  by  means  of  the 
knob  of  tho  latter  the  spark  passes  and  inflames  the  mixture. 

Bunsm'B  Evdwmtter. — This  is  constructed  of  the  fiinn  shown 
in  fig.  269 1  it  ia  firom  60  to  70  centimetres  long,  and  19  milli- 
metres in  internal  diameter,  and  1^  in  thickness  of  glass.  Tho 
wires,  which  are  bent  upwards  and  along  the  top,  are  3  millimetres 
apart  at  thdr  eztremitdes.    The  graduations  of  the  tube  are  arbi- 
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traiy,  the  value  of  them  bemg  determined  by  experiment  after  the 
instmrnent  is  finished. 

559.  Reading  off  volumes, — ^In  ascertaining  the  volume  which 
a  gas  occupies  in  a  jar  over  mercury  or  water,  it  is  essential  that 
the  vessel  should  be  perfectly  upright.  The  plain  sur£Ekce  of  the 
mercury  is  to  be  considered  as  the  line  indicating  the  volume. 
The  eye  must  be  brought  accurately  to  a  level  with  this  surface 
before  reading  off,  for  if  it  be  either  above  or  below,  the  error  of 
observation  becomes  so  great  as  to  render  the  result  of  no  value. 
A  very  simple  but  accurate  method  of  estimating  the  height  of 
a  surface  of  mercury  or  water  in  a  jar  is  by  placing  a  mirror 
behind  the  jar  while  reading  off,  the  eye  being  lowered  until 
one-half  of  the  pupil  is  seen  by  the  mirror  to  cut  the  level  of 
the  fluid;  the  line  on  the  eudiometer  or  gas-jar  which  crosses 
the  reflexion  of  the  centre  of  the  pupil  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
true  level.  In  reading  off  volumes  over  water,  it  is  best  to  take 
the  centre  of  the  dark  ring  of  fluid,  formed  by  the  attraction  of 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  as  the  true  level. 

The  error  of  the  meniscus  of  a  tube  may  be  determined  thus : — 
A  quantity  of  mercury  is  put  into  it,  and  the  level  of  the  convex 
sur&ce  read  off;  the  convexity  is  then  destroyed  by  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  height 
is  again  read  off:  the  difference  between  the  two  readings  is  the 
error  sought.  When  the  mercury  or  water  stands  above  the 
general  level  in  the  trough,  the  height  must  be  carefully  measured 
with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  the  necessary  correction  made ;  of 
course  in  the  case  of  mercury  this  correction  has  far  greater  in- 
fluence upon  the  result  than  where  water  is  the  fluid  used  to  con- 
fine the  gas.  In  the  former  case,  the  height  of  the  metal  in  the 
jar  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  of  the  barometer  in  making  the 
correction  for  pressure.  Where  differences  of  level  are  to  be 
estimated  with  great  precision,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  a 
cathetometer. 

560.  But  there  is  another  source  of  error  which  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  when  an  accurate  result  is  to  be  obtained.  When 
tubes  are  graduated  by  pouring  equal  quantities  of  mercury  into 
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tliem,  their  podtion  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the 
volume  of  a  gas  ia  obeeired ;  It  ia  neceasaxy,  llierefore,  vhon  iha 
Tolome  of  the  gas  has  been  aaceitBiiied  by  reading  off  orer  the 
snrfikOe  of  the  metal  by  means  of  a  mirror  (§  559),  to  add  to  tbe 
nnmber  so  obt^ed  double  the  error  of  meniacoB  of  the  tabe 
prerioasly  ascertained. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  on  each  gaa-jor  its  own  error  of 
meniscna  witli  a  writing  diamond,  in  some  part  where  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  gradaatione. 

561.  Estimation  ofearbonie  acid  in  earhonaia  by  weight. — Sereral 
ingenious  [deoes  of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose ; 
most  of  them  axe  extremely  easy  to  construct,  and,  when  used 
eareftilly,  afford  accurate  resulte.  For  tlie  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  available  alkali  in  the  pearl  and  soda  ashes  of  commerce 
they  answer  well,  but  certainly  do  not  snrpass,  if  they  even  equal 
in  accuracy,  the  process  by  means  of  a  test  acid,  either  by  weigh- 
ing or  the  Tolumetrical  method. 

562.  The  most  dmple  arrangement  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Famell, 
seen  in  fig.  370,  and,  in  carsM  hands,  it  yields  equally  accurate 
results  with  the  more  complex  arrangement  of  Freseniua  and  Will ; 
and  has,  moreover,  tiie  advantage  of  being  less  weighty,  and 
Aerefore  better  adapted  for  deli-  p;,,  27a 

oate  balances.  It  consists  of  a. 
glass  flask,  fig.  270,  of  about  two 
ounces  capadfy,  fitted  with  a 
sound  cork  through  which  two 
tubes  pass,  one  serving  to  connect 
the  chlorid0-of-calcium>tube,  o, 
whilethe  otiier,  ft,  will  be  described 
presently.  A  small  test-tube,  e, 
is  80  placed  in  the  flask,  and  is 
of  each  a  size,  that  it  cannot  &U 
down,  bat  its  contents  may  be 
made  to  flow  oat  byinoUning  the 
apparatus  to  one  aide.  To  per- 
form Uie  experiment,  a  weighed 
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'quantily  of  the  carbonate  is  placed  in  the  flask,  and  water  added 
up  to  the  level  seen  in  the  ^igaie ;  the  test-tube  is  then  filled 
nearly  to  the  top  with  concentrated  solphniic  acid,  and  is  carefully 
lowered  into  the  flask ;  the  cork  with  the  tubes  attached  is  then 
affixed,  the  aperture,  h,  being  closed  with  a  small  cork.  The 
little  cylinders  which  are  procured  by  perforating  corks  with 
Mohr's  borers,  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  now  carefully  weighed;  the  flask  is  then  to  be  inclined 
so  as  to  allow  some  of  the  acid  to  flow  out,  and,  when  the  effer- 
vescence has  subsided,  a  little  more,  and  so  on  until  no  more  car- 
bonic acid  is  evolved ;  the  flask  is  now  to  be  so  inclined  as  to  cause 
the  whole  of  the  acid  to  mingle  with  the  aqueous  fluid,  and  thus 
cause  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature ;  this  expels  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  liquid ;  but  as  an  atmosphere  of  the  latter  gas  fills  the 
flask,  it  must  be  removed  and  replaced  by  air,  as  the  difference  in 
density  of  the  two  is  veiy  considerable.  Por  this  purpose,  the 
cork,  b,  is  removed  and  air  is  sucked  out  at  d,  until  it  no  longer 
tastes  of  carbonic  acid ;  the  flask  is  then  allowed  to  become  per- 
fectly cold,  and  the  little  cork  being  replaced,  it  is  then  reweighed : 
the  difference  in  the  two  weighings  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  add  in 
the  specimen.  On  drawing  air  for  some  time  through  the  apparatus, 
it  begins  slowly  to  acquire  weight,  arising  from  the  moisture  iu  the 
atmosphere  being  absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium ;  and  although 
the  error  introduced  by  this  meous  is  too  minute  to  affect  ordinary 
experiments,  it  must  not  be  neglected  where,  from  the  quantity 
of  material  in  the  flask  being  limited,  or  other  causes,  a  small  dif- 
ference has  an  important  bearing  on  the  result.  In  this  latter 
case  another  chloride-of-calcium-tube  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
aperture,  6,  and  the  air  must  be  drawn  through  by  means  of  a 
suction-tube  applied  at  d,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  describing  the 
apparatus  of  Fresenius  and  Will. 

563.  The  latter  consists  of  two  flasks,  a  and  6,  fig.  271 :  a  has 
a  capacity  of  two,  and  h  two  and  a  half  fluid  oimces  of  water ;  each 
is  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  pass  two  tubes ;  one  of  these, 
«,  is  a  siphon,  the  short  leg  just  passing  through  the  cork  in  b, 
and  the  longer  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a.     Another 
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tabe,  d,  reaches  to  the  bottiom  of  h,  and  a  third,  e,  enters  a. 
A  small  cork  stopper  is  fitted  to  d  at  the  commencement  of 
the  analysia.  This  oork  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  used  to  close  (  in  the  Pamell's  appaiKtos  previonsly 
described,  and  is  preferable  to  the  piece  of  wax  generally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  271.  Fig.  272.  Pig.  273. 

gl      IIIIIIlT^^  fi 


664.  The  carbonate  to  be  examined  is  weighed  out  and  projected 
into  b,  the  capsule  in  which  it  has  been  ^inited  being  rinsed 
with  distilled  water  into  &o  same,  the  rinsings,  Sx.  filling  the 
fiask  to  about  one-third  its  balk.  Enong^  strong  solphnric  add 
is  then  poured  iato  a  (withoat  soiling  the  neck)  to  cover  the  exit 
of  the  tabe,  e,  to  about  Jths  of  an  inch.  The  ^lerture  of  (2  is 
then  dosed  with  its  cork,  and  after  wei^iing  the  apparatus,  the 
eufition-tube,  fig.  272,  is  Eq>plied  to  e,  and  a  little  air  is  drawn  ont, 
which  has  the  effect  of  creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  b,  Hie  air 
escaping  in  bnbbles  through  the  acid  in  a.  On  removing  the  lipe, 
the  sulphuric  add  recedes  by  the  tube,  c,  into  b,  and  a  n^ 
efiervescence  instantly  takes  place,  the  carbonic  acid  eecqnng 
thtough  e;  but  it  becomes  perfectly  dried  by  ite  passage  through 
the  sulphuric  acid ;  the  mixture  of  the  add  with  the  water  is  k 
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causes  a  lise  of  temperature^  and  when  this  faXlSy  and  the  air 
contracts,  more  acid  enters ;  and  this  is  continued  (assisted,  if 
required,  by  suction,  as  before)  until  the  carbonate  is  completely 
decomposed;  when  this  is  accomplished,  more  acid  is  forced  to 
enter  6,  so  as  to  cause  sufficient  rise  of  temperature  to  expel  all 
the  carbonic  add ;  the  cork  is  now  removed  firom  d,  and  the  chlo- 
ride-of-calcium-tube,  fig.  273,  is  attached  by  means  of  the  per- 
forated cork ;  the  suction-tube  being  applied  to  e,  air  is  drawn 
through  until  no  more  taste  of  carbonic  add  is  percdred;  the 
two  last-mentioned  tubes  are  then  removed,  the  cork  is  replaced 
in  the  aperture  of  d,  and  as  soon  as  the  fiasks  have  become  per- 
fectly cold,  they  are  wiped  with  a  clean  dry  doth,  and  weighed ; 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  second  weighings  gives  the 
amount  of  carbonic  add  in  the  specimen.  Por  the  precautions 
necessary  where  hyposulphites,  &c.  are  present,  the  student  is 
referred  to  works  on  quantitative  analysis.  As  showing  the 
accuracy  of  the  method,  the  two  examples  following  may  be 
quoted.  They  were  made  some  years  ago,  to  ascertain  the  purity 
of  a  sample  of  carbonate  of  potash,  to  be  used  for  making  a  test- 
add,  and  were  not  originally  intended  for  publication. 

66*11  carbonate  of  potash  gave  21*01  carbonic  acid. 

54*26  „  17*31 

or,  per  cent., 

I.  11.  Mean.  Theory. 

31*78  31-90  31*84  31*88 

565.  A  multitide  of  contrivances  have  been  described  for  effect- 
ing the  same  result  as  that  described  above ;  it  is,  however,  quite 
imnecessaiy  to  detail  them,  as  none  possess  greater  accuracy,  and 
few  are  more  easy  to  use. 
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SECTION  xxm. 

KAmFITLATIOH  CONNECTED  WITH  OBOANIC 

ANALYSIS. 

566.  The  light  which  the  pursuit  of  oiganic  chemistry  has 
shed  upon  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  and  upon  agrieol- 
tore,  is  so  great,  that  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the 
advantage,  nay,  absolute  necessiiy,  of  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  methods  of  organic  analysis,  to  all  who  aspire  to  success 
in  those  departments  of  science ;  and  it  may  be  stated  with  con- 
fidence, that  there  is  no  branch  of  natural  knowledge  which  so 
richly  rewards  its  students  with  discoveries.  And  not  merdy 
discoveries ;  for  whether  we  regard  them  in  their  purely  chemical, 
mathematical,  stochiometrical,  or  practical  relations,  their  interest 
is  not  to  be  suix»assed.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  so  ex- 
treme is  the  beauty  of  the  products  produced  by  this  method  of 
observation,  that  this  alone  would  feur  more  than  repay  all  the 
labour  and  study  required  in  their  formation. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  class  of  bodies  of  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  origin,  however  unpromising  in  their  superficial 
qualities,  which  may  not  be  made  to  yield  substances  of  interest, 
and  in  many  instances  of  great  value. 

567.  Chemists  seem  to  have  had  an  almost  intuitive  perception 
of  this,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  science ;  for  we  find 
them  always  hovering  near,  although  the  key  to  the  method  of 
research  had  not  yet  been  found.  It  would  be  unprofitable  in  a 
work  of  this  character,  however  interesting  the  subject  might  be, 
to  follow  them  through  the  steps  which  gradually  led  to  the 
desired  result.  To  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  belongs  the  honour 
of  first  indicating  a  process  by  means  of  which  the  much-desired 
knowledge  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  successive  discoveries  of 
Berzelius,  Front,  Dumas,  Bunsen,  and  above  all,  Liebig,  have  at 
last  raised  the  process  to  a  degree  of  precision  not  to  be  sur- 
passed, and  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  method 
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of  physical  inTestigation.  In  hcst,  it  is  to  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  last-named  chemist  that  the  popularity  of  organic  chemistry 
is  chiefly  owing ;  and  as  the  onward  progress  of  the  science  is  ad- 
vancing with  a  rapidity  doubtless  unexampled  in  the  histoiy  of 
knowledge,  this  &ct  should  in  common  justice  be  remembered 
by  all  who  avail  themselves  of  the  processes  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages. 

568.  It  is  frequently  imagined  by  students  in  chemistry,  that 
organic  analysis  requires  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity on  the  part  of  the  operator ;  but  this  is  a  £Edlacy.  like 
most  other  chemical  operations,  it  simply  requires  care  and  atten- 
tion to  minute  precautions,  it  being  the  latter  which  so  greatly 
influence  the  results  of  an  experiment.  It  may  with  safety  be 
said,  that  a  person  possessed  of  a  moderate  knowledge  of  chemical 
processes,  may  in  a  few  experiments  acquire  sufficient  fisuality  in 
organic  analysis  to  make  a  ^Gulure  or  an  abortive  experiment  a 
rare  occurrence,  the  purity  of  the  substance  operated  upon  being 
of  course  presupposed. 

It  will  not  be  attempted  to  give  all  the  processes,  or  rather  mo- 
difications, contrived  by  different  individuals,  such  variations  being 
in  general  only  advantageous  under  the  peculiar  droumstances 
in  which  they  were  invented,  but  those  will  be  indicated  with 
which  the  author  is  practically  familiar,  and  which  have  always 
been  found  to  yield  unexceptionable  results. 

FiBST  HXTHOD. 

569.  Analysis  of  nor^nitrogenaus  suhstances  with  ohramaU  of 
lead, — ^AU  organic  substances  free  from  nitrogen  and  inorganic 
matters,  when  burned  in  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  chromate 
of  lead,  are  resolved  into  two  products,  which  contain  definite 
quantities  of  the  two  ingredients  sought  to  be  estimated,  these 
two  substances  obtained  being  carbonic  acid  and  water;  and  as 
22  parts  of  the  former  are  equivalent  to  6  of  carbon,  and  9  of 
the  latter  to  1  of  hydrogen,  the  calculations  required  are  simple 
in  the  extreme. 
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To  peiform  this  operation,  the  following  appaiatas  is  re- 
quired : — 

570.  The  potcuh-'tijthe, — ^This  inBtrument,  the  invention  of 
liebig,  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  advance  made  by  oi^ganic 
chemistry,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  removed  the  neces- 
sity of  tedious  calculations.  Its  form  is  seen  by  reference  to 
fig.  67,  §  107.  It  consists  of  five  glass  bulbs,  blown  upon  pieces 
of  tube,  and  joined  together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
with  ease  be  hung  upon  a  hook  attached  to  the  balance. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  upon  the  method  of  making  them,  as 
such  an  exertion  of  dexterity  would  be  a  pure  waste  of  time, 
where  the  operator  had  anything  else  to  do,  it  being  entirely 
unnecessary  in  regard  to  economy,  as  they  may  be  procured  at 
prices  so  low  as  to  show  that  by  practice  they  must  be  sufficiently 
ea^y  to  construct. 

571.  To  render  this  instrument  fit  for  use,  it  has  to  be  filled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  about  specific  gravity  1*25. 
This  may  be  effected  by  immersing  the  tube  attached  to  the 
large  bulb  in  the  Hquid,  and  after  attaching  the  suction-tube, 
^.  272,  to  the  other  aperture,  drawing  with  the  mouth  until 
sufB^cient  has  been  introduced  to  nearly  fill  the  three  lower 
bulbs.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  even  improper,  to  introduce 
more  than  this.  The  exterior  portion  of  the  potash  apparatus 
which  is  wetted  with  the  caustic  solution  is  to  be  wiped,  and 
the  interior  is  to  be  dried  by  means  of  a  thin  roll  of  filtering- 
paper.  As  the  instrument  is  delicate  and  liable  to  fracture  if 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  tubes  is  at  all  roughly  handled,  it  is 
advisable  so  to  connect  the  suspending  link  as  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  withdrawn  frt)m  each  other.  The  apparatus 
being  made  of  German  glass,  free  frt)m  lead,  is  extremely  light, 
and  when  containing  a  proper  quantity  of  solution  of  potash, 
should  not  weigh  more  than  800  grains  at  the  outside ;  in  &et, 
those  I  am  accustomed  to  use,  with  the  second  tube  attached,  to 
be  alluded  to  farther  on,  do  not  weigh  more  than  this. 

Several  other  forms  of  potash  apparatus  have  been  contrived, 
one  of  them  by  MitscherHch,  but  they  have  no  advantages  over 
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that  of  liebig ;  they  are  also  generally  expensivey  and  the  more 
complex  kinds  reqnire  a  greater  time  to  fill  with  the  potash  solution^ 
and  also  to  clean  out,  in  addition  to  which  they  are  more  fragile, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Mitscherlich's,  decidedly  heavier. 

In  choosing  a  potash  apparatos  of  the  kind  represented  in 
fig.  67,  §  107,  there  are  a  few  points  which  demand  attention. 
In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  ascertained  that  the  tubes  by  which 
the  potash  solution  is  introduced  are  sujQiciently  laige  to  permit 
the  ingress  of  the  small  roU  of  filtering-paper  used  to  wipe  away 
the  superfluous  moisture.  It  is  necessary,  also,  that  the  proper 
proportion  should  exist  between  the  two  upper  bulbs ;  this  rela- 
tive size  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  67.  No  wrinkling  must 
be  observable  where  the  two  upper  tubes  cross  each  other,  and 
they  should  approach  within  so  short  a  distance  that  they  may 
be  bound  tightly  together  with  fine  wire  without  fear  of  fracture. 
The  hook  attached  to  the  apparatus,  and  by  which  it  is  suspended 
to  the  balance,  is  bound  on  by  the  same  wire  which  fastens  the 
two  tubes. 

572.  The  (Moride-of^eoiUmni-'tube, — ^The  water  produced  in  the 
analysis  is  collected  in  a  tube  of  the  form  seen  in  fig.  QQ^  §  107, 
filled  with  spongy  chloride  of  calcium,  prepared  as  follows : — 
Ordinary  slaked  lime  is  dissolved  in  commercial  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  little  nitric  add  is  added,  and  the  solution  boUed  and 
evaporated  to  dryness  with  constant  stirring ;  the  solid  is  then 
redissolved  in  plenty  of  cold  water,  a  small  excess  of  cream  of 
lime  added,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  for  twenty-four 
hours ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  diyness  with  con- 
stant stirring.  When  no  more  water  is  given  off,  the  fragments 
are  to  be  passed  through  two  sieves,  one  to  remove  the  dust, 
and  the  other  to  separate  all  the  pieces  too  large  to  be  capable  of 
entering  with  perfect  ease  into  the  tube,  and  at  the  same  time 
lying  tolerably  close  together.  If  this  operation  has  been  properly 
performed,  a  remarkably  neat-looking  product  is  the  result,  being 
in  the  form  of  white  grains  of  nearly  uniform  size,  perfectly 
dry,  and  excessively  hygrometric.  Fused  chloride  of  calcium  is 
not  at  all  adapted  for  the  purpose.    To  fill  the  chloride-of-cal- 
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ciom-tabe,  a  little  loose  fragment  of  cottoa  wool  is  made  to  pass 
into  the  narrow  tube  by  means  of  suction ;  more  wool  is  then 
added  until  it  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  bulb ;  this  is  much 
better  than  using  less  cotton,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  tube  soon 
becomes  useless  until  refilled,  owing  to  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  crystallizing,  whereas  if  done  as  directed,  the  same 
tube  will  answer  for  a  dozen  or  more  analyses  without  being 
refilled.  The  tube  is  then  filled  with  the  fragments  of  chloride 
of  calcium  to  witlun  -J-ths  of  an  inch  of  the  top,  another  por- 
tion of  cotton  wool  is  added,  and  then  a  cork  containing  a  tube 
whose  diameter  corresponds  to  the  tubes  of  the  potash  apparatuB. 
The  cork  is  cut  off  nearly  level  with  the  tube,  but  slightly  coni- 
cal, and  is  to  have  melted  sealing-wax  applied  evenly,  and  in  not 
too  large  quantity,  so  as  to  ensure  tightness.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment should  not  weigh  more  than  400  grains,  and  if  posedble  less. 
A  wire  is  attached  by  loops  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to 
be  hung  on  the  beam  of  the  balance,  as  in  fig.  66. 

573.  As  most  chloride  of  calcium  is  slightly  alkaline,  and  if 
prepared  by  the  process  given,  almost  certain  to  be  so,  it  is 
proper  to  pass  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  it  for  half 
an  hour  before  use.  For  this  purpose,  a  vial  containing  a  few 
fragments  of  white  marble,  and  having  a  cork  with  an  aperture 
in  it  of  the  size  of  the  tube  of  the  chloride-of-calcium  appa- 
ratus, may  be  kept  in  the  laboratory.  It  will  be  soflcient 
before  using  the  chloiide-of-calcium-tube  for  the  first  time,  to 
add  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  marble,  and  attach  the 
apparatus  to  the  viaL  When  the  acid  has  become  saturated^ 
the  operation  is  finished ;  the  gas  remaining  in  the  chloride-of- 
caldum-tube  is  then  to  be  removed  by  suction,  and  the  latter  is 
then  to  be  weighed. 

574.  The  suction-tube.— T\nB  little  instrument  (fig.  272,  p.  346) 
is  used  to  fill  the  potash-tubes  with  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and 
also  to  draw  air  through  the  whole  arrangement  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  analysis.  It  is  generally  sold  with  a  bulb,  but  the  simple 
form  given  answers  equally  well;  and  in  feu^t  almost  any  pieces  of 
tube  may  be  made  to  answer.    It  is  fitted  with  a  cork  at  a. 
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which  is  perforated  to  admit,  somewhat  tightly,  the  end  of  the 
potash-tubes,  and  the  exit  of  the  second  potash-tube  to  be  men- 
tioned further  on. 

575.  Tube  to  contain  substances. — ^Any  small  test-tube  with  a 
well-fitting  cork  may  be  used,  but  I  prefer  on  some  occasions  a 
tube  closed  with  a  glass  stopper.  This  tube,  with  its  contents, 
may  be  enclosed  in  the  water-bath,  fig.  52,  until  by  ceasing  to 
lose  weight  it  is  ascertained  that  all  the  moisture  has  been 
removed. 

In  the  place  of  this  tube,  a  &x  more  generally  convenient 
arrangement  may  be  adopted.  It  consists  of  the  two  watch- 
glasses  previously  shown  in  fig.  61,  but  without  the  spring. 
The  most  convenient  method  of  desiccating  the  pure  substance 
for  analysis,  is  to  expose  it  in  watch-glasses  in  the  water-bath 
untU  nearly  dry,  and  then  to  enclose  it  in  stoppered  bottles 
until  required. 

576.  When  it  is  intended  to  perform  the  analysis,  the  watch- 
glasses  having  been  weighed,  a  quantity,  a  few  tenths  of  a  grain 
more  than  is  required  (where  the  substance  is  nearly  dxy),  is 
introduced  into  the  watch-glass,  and  the  other  being  put  under 
it,  they  are  placed  in  the  water-bath.  The  weight  of  the  sub- 
stance not  quite  dry,  is  written  in  one  comer  of  the  note-book. 


b.d.  246-86 

(1)  246-76 

(2)  240-51 

6-25 

in  the  manner  indicated  above,  with  b.d.  attached,  indicating 
<«  before  drying."  This  is  merely  done  to  enable  the  operator 
to  remember  the  weight,  so  as  to  save  time  in  the  subsequent 
weighings;  when  the  substance  has  remained  half  an  hour  or  more 
in  the  bath,  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  glass  which  was  laid  under- 
most is  placed  as  a  cover  to  the  other  during  the  cooling  and 
subsequent  weighing;  when  no  more  diminution  occurs,  even  after 
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considerable  exposure  to  212°,  the  weight  of  the  glasses  and 
substance  is  put  as  at  (1) ;  and  when  the  substance  has  been 
removed  for  analysis,  the  weight  of  the  watch-glasses  and  any 
remaining  particles  is  placed  beneath  it,  as  at  (2) ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  latter  being  deducted  from  the  former,  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance used  is  obtained.  The  method  of  placing  the  weighings 
in  the  note-book  will  be  seen  a  little  frirther  on. 

577.  It  saves  much  trouble  and  time  if  the  weight  of  the 
watch-glasses  and  bottles  used  to  contain  the  bodies  to  be 
analysed  is  marked  on  them  with  a  writing  diamond;  for  al- 
though after  considerable  use  the  number  scratched  on  may  no 
longer  be  absolutely  exact,  yet  it  enables  the  whole  number  of 
graifis  and  tenths  to  be  put  at  once  into  the  balance-pans,  and 
then  only  the  hundredths  have  to  be  ascertained  by  trial. 

578.  Corks  for  cofnhvistions, — No  trouble  should  be  spared  in 
selecting  the  very  best  corks  for  attaching  the  chloiide-of-caldum 
apparatus  to  the  combustion-tubes ;  the  latter  should  be  tolerably 
uniform  in  size,  in  order  that  the  same  corks  may  be  frequently 
used ;  they  must  be  filed  somewhat  conical,  so  that  when  pressed 
into  the  tube  a  slight  shoulder  may  rise,  as  at  a  a,  fig.  274,  which 
adds  considerably  to  the  tightness  of  the  joint. 

Fig.  274. 
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Where  the  corks  are  very  bad,  it  is  better  to  file  them  in  such 
a  manner  that  with  considerable  pressure  they  may  be  forced 
for  about  five-sixths  of  their  whole  length  into  the  combustion- 
tube,  as  in  fig.  275 ;  for,  as  almost  all  the  flaws  are  on  the  sides. 

Fig.  275. 
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and  the  ends  are  generally  free,  a  tight  joint  is  almost  certain  to 
be  obtained  in  this  manner. 
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The  chief  &cilt  of  this  method  is,  that  unless  the  eork  is  well 
adapted  to  the  combustioii-tube^  and,  moreover,  fits  very  tightly 
to  the  chloride-of-calcimn  apparatus,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
remove  after  the  combustion.  If  the  same  chloride-of-calcium 
apparatus  is  always  made  use  of,  considerable  trouble  will  be 
avoided,  as  all  the  corks  will  of  course  fit  it.  The  hole  for  the 
reception  of  the  latter  is  first  made  with  a  cork-borer,  and  after- 
wards finished  with  a  rat-tail  file.  The  tube  should  fit  tightly 
into  the  eork  throughout  its  whole  length,  and  not  merely  in  the 
middle  with  a  gap  appearing  at  the  ends.  Figs.  276  and  277 
show,  the  former  a  weU-  and  the  latter  an  ill-fitting  tube  and 

Fig.  276.  Fig.  277. 
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cork.  It  must  not  be  considered  that  these  details  are  unneces- 
sarily minute,  as  much  trouble  and  annoyance  will  be  avoided 
by  attending  to  every  source  of  success,  however  trivial  it  may 
at  a  first  glance  appear. 

570.  Before  piercing  the  corks,  it  is  often  advisable  that  they 
should  be  softened  by  pressure  on  the  ends  and  sides,  until  they 
may  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  their  length  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  finger  and  thumb ;  with  the  very  best  corks  this  is  easily 
done.  They  are  to  be  exposed  in  the  water-bath  after  piercing, 
because  by  this  means  they  dry  in  very  much  less  time,  and  are 
ther^ore  less  liable  to  become  brittle.  When  a  cork  has  been 
used  for  an  analysis,  and  therefore  proved  to  be  one  which  may 
be  depended  on,  it  should  immediately  be  placed  in  a  clean  and 
dry  wide-mouthed  stoppered  bottle  kept  for  the  purpose,  as  by 
this  means,  exposure  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  water-bath, 
when  it  has  again  come  into  requisition,  will  be  amply  sufficient 
to  render  it  quite  dry.  In  a  laboratoiy  where  organic  analyses 
are  being  constantly  made,  the  convenience  of  a  bottle  of  good 
combustion-corks,  free  from  water,  will  not  fiiil  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 
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580.  ConUnusHon^tubes^ — ^Although  formerly  mach  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  procuring  tubes  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the 
very  considerable  heat  employed  in  combustions,  without  either 
blowing  out  or  melting  between  the  fumace-supports,  no  trouble 
is  now  found  to  arise  from  this  source,  and  it  is  therefore  scarcely 
ever  necessary  to  wrap  them  round  with  a  strip  of  sheet^brass 
or  copper.  Care  should  be  taken  in  selectdng  combustion-tubes 
to  procure  them  tolerably  uniform  in  calibre,  in  order  to  save 
trouble  in  fitting  the  corks.  Three  sixes  must,  however,  be  pro- 
cured, two  for  the  analysis  of  solids,  the  other  of  liquids.  The 
proper  calibre  and  thickness  of  glass,  are  seen  in  figs.  278,  279, 
and  280.    Fig.  278  shows  the  thickness  and  diameter  of  a  tube 

Kg.  278.  Kg.  279.  Kg.  280. 


of  the  proper  size  for  the  combustions  of  fluids.  Fig.  279  serves 
for  ordinary  solids ;  and  ^,  280  is  a  small  size,  adapted  for  the 
combustion  of  bodies  containing  very  little  carbon,  such  as  silver- 
and  platinum-salts. 

It  is  very  common  with  beginners  to  use  tubes  &r  larger  in 
diameter  than  is  necessary ;  but  this  is  improper  in  more  ways 
than  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  make 
corks  fit  tightly  into  large  than  small  tubes;  and  in  the  next,  the 
former  require  an  unnecessarily  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper 
or  chromate  of  lead. 

581.  The  ordinary  length  of  a  combustion-tube  for  the  ana- 
lysis of  solid  bodies  which  are  burnt  with  tolerable  fisusility,  is  18 
inches ;  but  with  fiuids  a  longer  tube  is  required,  varying  firbm 
20  to  30  inches,  according  to  their  volatility ;  the  more  volatile, 
the  longer  the  tube.  A  person  accustomed  to  make  combustions, 
will  bum  successfully  with  a  shorter  tube  than  an  inexperienced 
or  careless  operator. 
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582.  Begiimers  often  have  difficulty  in  making  good  combns- 
tion-tabes,  but  by  attending  to  the  following  rules  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  found  to  be  what  it  really  is^  the  simplest  and 
most  easy  operation  imaginable.  It  must^  however,  be  impressed 
upon  the  student,  that  in  making  well-shaped  combustion-tubes 
out  of  the  hard  Bohemian  glass,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have 
a  poweiful  blowpipe-flame  at  command.  Nothing  answers  better 
for  this  purpose  than  that  alluded  to  at  p.  44  as  Herapath's  jet. 
The  Bussian  lamp  may  also  be  used,  or  the  table-blowpipe,  or 
any  other  sufficiently  powerM  apparatus.  A  tube  being  selected, 
twice  the  length  of  one  combustion-tube,  it  is  to  be  exposed  to 
the  flame  until  so  soft  that  it  yields  with  perfect  ease  to  the 
most  gentle  motion  of  the  fingers ;  it  is  then  to  be  slightly  drawn 
out,  removed  from  the  flame,  and  being  grasped  firmly,  yet  not 
too  rigidly,  with  both  hands,  the  backs  of  the  latter  being  upper- 
most, the  left-hand  is  then  to  be  drawn  downwards  and  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  operator,  while  the  right-hand  is  to  be  drawn 
upwards  and  a  little  towards  the  right,  and  rather  away  from 
him ;  all  this  must  be  done  the  instant  the  tube  is  removed  from 
the  flame,  or  it  will  become  too  cool  for  the  suecessfdl  performance 
of  the  operation. 

By  this  means  two  tubes  are  made  at  once,  of  the  form  and  in 
the  position  shown  in  fig.  281. 

Fig.  281. 


The  flame  is  then  to  be  directed  at  a  for  a  second,  to  enable 
the  tubes  to  be  divided ;  the  ends  are  then  to  be  thickened  a  little, 
and  the  operation  is  completed.  If  successfully  performed^  the 
resulting  instrument  should  approach  closely  in  appearance  to 
fig.  282.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  the  tail  longer  than  is  there 
represented,  as  it  renders  it  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  the  slightest 
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carelessness,  and  endangers  the  analysis.  The  end  which  is  to 
receive  the  cork  is  now  to 
be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
lamp-flame,  until  it  has  be- 
come very  hot ;  it  may  then 
be  heated  at  the  edges  with 
the  blowpipe  until  they  are  sufficiently  rounded  to  prevent  them 
from  cutting  the  cork  when  inserted,  and  also  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  fracture.  If  the  tube  has  been  cleaned  before  making  the  com- 
bustion-tubes, it  only  remains  to  wipe  it  out  with  a  wire  carrying 
a  piece  of  chamois  leather ;  a  clean  cork  beiog  then  fitted  into  it, 
it  may  be  placed  aside  untiL  wanted. 

583.  Bedueed  capper  turnings, — ^In  all  analyses  of  substances 
containing  nitrogen,  iodine,  chlorine,  or  bromine,  it  is  necessary  to 
place  a  few  inches  of  bright  metallic  copper  in  the  front  part  of  the 
combustion-tube.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  of  the  instrument- 
makers  in  long  thin  filaments  coiled  into  ringlets,  which,  when 
heated  to  redness  to  remove  any  grease  that  maybe  on  them,  and 
then  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose  required.  The  general  method  of  proceeding  has 
already  been  described  at  p.  187,  in  the  section  on  Crucibles  and 
Operations  at  high  temperatures.  The  ooils  of  copper  are  best 
obtained  by  passing  fine  wire  through  a  flatting-mill,  and  after- 
wards curling  the  ribbon  on  a  glass  rod.  The  copper  must  be 
heated  to  redness  and  then  reduced,  however  dean  it  may  appear 
to  be,  as  it  is  otherwise  impossible  to  be  certain  of  the  absence  of 
organic  impurities,  such  as  oil,  dust,  &c.  It  is  also  convenient  to 
press  the  ringlets  into  a  tube  with  a  rammer,  so  as  to  make  them 
into  plugs  about  an  inch  long,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
combustion-tube  with  ease.  The  metallic  sur&ce  produced  by 
reducing  the  oxidized  sur&ce  of  the  copper  is  spongy  and  very 
hygrometric;  the  quantity  required  for  each  analysis  should 
therefore  be  exposed  in  the  water-bath  for  the  same  time  as  the 
corks,  and  should  be  introduced  as  rapidly,  and  with  as  little 
han^lJT'g  as  possible,  into  the  combustion-tube. 

584.  OaouUhouG^tuhes, — ^The  chloride-of-calcium-tube  is  con- 
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nected  -with  the  potash  apparatus  with  a  caoutchouc  tuhe  tied  by 
silk.  Some  works  recommend  the  use  of  vulcanized  india-rubber 
tubes  for  this  purpose,  but  as  &r  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  my 
own  experiments,  they  are  flar  more  difficult  to  render  tight  by 
tying  with  silk  than  those  made  in  the  laboratory  in  the  manner 
described  farther  on.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  imperfection 
in  the  Yulcanized  tubes  themsdves,  but  from  the  &ct  that  they 
are  less  adhesive  than  the  others ;  and  even  if  tied  with  consider- 
able care,  the  apparatus  is  frequently  found  unable  to  bear  a 
moderate  pressure  for  a  considerable  time  without  indicating  a 
small  amount  of  leakage.  The  caoutchouc  tube  should  be  double, 
and  fit  the  potash  apparatus  and  the  chloiide-of-calcium-tube 
with  tolerable  accuracy;  the  exit  of  the  latter  should,  as  has  been 
said,  be  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  former  instrument. 

585.  TTie  ciymhusHon-furnaee, — ^This  piece  of  apparatus  is  con- 
structed of  sheet-iron,  and  has  had  several  improvements  made 
in  it  by  different  chemists,  none  of  which  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  affect  its  principle.  It  is  made  of  the  form 
seen  infigs.  288, 284,285, 286, 287,  and  288,  and  should  be  at  least 
30  inches  in  length,  in  order  to  enable  very  long  oombuslion-tubes 
to  be  used  when  required,  as  happens  with  the  analysis  of  very 
volatile  liquids,  and  in  the  estimation  of  nitrogen  in  the  gaseous 
state.  It  is  merely  a  long  narrow  sheet-iron  trough,  fig.  288, 
a  section  of  which,  across  the  line  a  5,  has  the  form  of  fig.  284, 

Fig.  288. 
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Fig.  284. 


from  which  it  will  also  be  seen  that  the  frimace  is  slightly  hol- 
lowed up  at  the  bottom,  in  order  that  air  may  reach  the  fuel 
through  the  slits  (fig.  288),  even  when  resting  on  a  flat  sur^ice. 
The  posterior  end,  c  d,  fig.  288,  is  not  closed  in.    At  intervals 
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of  about  2  inches  all  down  the  ftunaoe  are  small  sheet-iron  sup- 
portSy  the  top  of  each  of  which  corresponds  with  the  apertore^  e^ 
in  the  front  end.  These  supports  are  intended  for  the  combus- 
tion-tube to  lie  on  during  the  ignition,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
beuig  cut  by  them  when  at  a  high  temperature ;  they  are  slightlj 
curved  and  bent  over  on  the  upper  surfiEU^,  as  seen  in  fig.  285. 

Fig.  285. 


The  other  points  connected  with  this  apparatus  will  be  alluded 
to  in  the  description  of  the  method 

ofperforming  the  combustion.  The    ^-286.     Fig.287.    Kg.  288. 
screen,  figs.  286  and  287,  is  used    l         /         pk  q  i 

to  regulate  the  onward  passage  of    \  r    /         \V  H 

the  fire  along  the  tube,  and  the      ^ '-'  " '  ' 

other,  fig.  288,  to  protect  the  cork. 

586.  Operatuyna  previous  to  aU  analyses, — ^It  is  of  course  im- 
perative that  the  substance  to  be  analysed  should  be  in  a  state  of 
purity,  and  no  means  of  attaining  this  end  should  be  neglected. 
If  the  body  contains  any  inorganic  constituents,  either  belonging 
to  it  or  merely  arising  frx>m  difficulty  in  the  purification,  they 
should  be  careftdly  estimated  before  the  organic  analysis  takes 
place.  The  weight  of  ash,  if  any,  left  on  combustion  in  an  open 
vessel,  must  be  ascertained,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  proper  to 
submit  it  to  analysis. 

587.  The  state  of  the  substance  with  reference  to  water  must 
be  known,  and  most  solid  bodies  are  to  be  dried  at  212°  Fahr. 
until  they  cease  to  lose  weight.  Where  they  are  decomposed  at 
this  temperature,  they  must  be  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
add.  Some  bodies  which  retain  water  with  great  obstinacy,  and 
bear  a  tolerably  high  temperature  without  decomposition,  are  to 
be  heated  in  an  oil-bath  until  they  are  sufficiently  dry,  the  tem- 
perature being  carefully  regulated  by  a  thermometer. 

588.  Analysis  of  suhetanees  free  from  nitrogen. — ^The  apparatus 
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being  prepared  as  directed  in  the  previous  instructions,  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  substance  is  to  be  weighed  out  either  into  the 
bottle  or  watch-glass,  and  is  to  be  kept  in  the  water-bath  until 
required.    The  combustion-tube  is  cleaned  and  made  very  hot, 
and  a  glass  tube  (kept  for  the  purpose)  is  introduced  into  it,  and 
air  sucked  out  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  every  trace  of 
moisture.     Enough  previously  fused  and  pulverized  chromate  of 
lead  to  fill  the  tube  to  within  an  inch  of  the  end,  is  then  mea- 
sured out  and  heated  in  a  porcelain  capsule  over  the  gas-lamp 
for  about  half  an  hour ;  every  trace  of  moisture  will  by  that  time 
have  been  expelled ;  during  this  operation  the  powder  becomes 
darker  in  colour.    When  cold,  a  little  is  introduced  into  the 
combustion-tube,  for  the  purpose  of  rinsing  it  out ;  this  is  re- 
jected and  placed  among  that  which  has  been  used,  and  is  pre- 
served for  re-fusion.     A  little  of  the  powder  is  then  placed  aside 
in  the  porcelain  capsule,  for  a  purpose  which  will  be  presently 
mentioned.     This  last-named  portion  should  be  about  suiEcient 
to  occupy  1  inch  of  the  combustion-tube.     The  rest  of  the  chro- 
mate is  then  to  be  transferred  to  a  small  clean  and  dry  mortar, 
with  the  exception  of  about  an  inch,  which  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  tube.     The  substance  the  weight  of  which,  and  the  bottle 
or  watch-glass,  has  been  previously  ascertained  to  the  third  or,  if 
gramme  weights  are  used,  the  fourth  place  of  decimals,  is  shaken 
iuto  the  chromate  of  lead  in  the  mortar,  and  the  vessel,  with  any 
remaiuing  particles,  is  carefdUy  placed  aside  until  the  proper 
time  to  reweigh  it.     The  substance  is  now  intimately  mixed  by 
gentle  trituration  with  the  chromate  of  lead,  and  the  combustion- 
tube  being  taken  in  the  right  hand  and  the  mortar  in  the  left,  by 
a  species  of  screwing  motion  the  mixture  is  transferred  to  the 
former,  at  each  addition  the  tube  being  slightly  raised  with  its 
open  end  upward,  and  a  slight  tap  against  the  side  of  the  mortar 
being  given  to  make  the  powder  descend  in  the  tube ;  in  this 
maimer,  by  a  very  small  expenditure  of  dexterity,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  mixture  will  be  transferred  in  a  very  few  minutes 
to  the  combustion-tube ;  if  neatly  performed,  the  quantity  re- 
maining should  not  exceed  a  grain.     The  portion  of  chromate 
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which  was  directed  to  be  placed  aside  in  the  porcelain  cradble  la 
then  turned  into  the  mortar,  and  is  triturated  for  a  few  secondBy 
in  order  to  rinse  it  out ;  this  portion  is  then  introduced  into  the 
combustion-tube  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  portion ;  any  of 
the  chromate  which  has  by  this  proceeding  found  its  way  into 
the  little  tail  at  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  is  then  brought  into 
its  proper  place  by  holding  the  tube  horizontally,  and  giving  its 
front  end  a  few  gentle  taps  against  the  edge  of  the  table ;  it  is 
then  laid  flat  upon  the  latter,  and  being  held  by  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  one  at  each  end,  a  few  taps  are  given  to 
make  the  powder  lie  iu  the  tube  in  such  a  manner  that  a  small 
channel  may  exist  from  end  to  end,  to  allow  of  a  free  passage  lor 
the  evolved  gases ;  the  tube  is  then  closed  with  a  dry  cork  and 
placed  in  its  position  in  the  furnace.  It  should  at  this  stage  of 
the  proceedings  present  the  appearance  of  ^,  289,  where  a  re- 
Fig.  289. 


presents  the  portion  of  pure  chromate  first  introduced,  h  the 
mixture  with  the  organic  substance,  and  e  the  rinsings  of  the 
mortar. 

589.  The  previously  weighed  chloiide-of-calcium-tube  is  then 
placed  in  its  proper  position  and  pressed  firmly  iu  with  its  cork, 
iu  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a  leak  occurring. 
The  potash-tube,  the  weight  of  which  is  also  accurately  known, 
is  then  attached  by  means  of  the  caoutchouc  connector,  which  is 
tied  in  two  places  with  a  strong  and  not  too  thin  silk  cord,  having 
a  knot  at  either  end.  The  potash-tubes  rest  on  a  pad  of  cotton- 
wool enclosed  in  a  fiat  silk  bag  or  on  a  piece  of  folded  linen,  or 
other  convenient  and  soft  support,  the  side,  5,  fig.  290,  being 
raised  by  means  of  a  cork.  The  whole  arrangement,  which 
should  slightiy  incline  from  the  posterior  to  the  front  extremity, 
is  seen  by  inspecting  fig.  290,  where  the  frimace  is  seen  to  rest 
upon  two  bricks  placed  on  their  sides.     It  is  an  excellent  plan, 
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although  not  generally  adopted,  to  have  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace slightly  hollowed,  the  convexity  being  upwards,  as  seen  in 

Fig.  290. 
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section  at  fig.  284,  p.  359,  as  by  this  means  it  can  be  supported 
upon  a  flat  sur&ce,  the  draught  passing  along  the  hollow  formed 
by  the  concavity,  to  the  apertures  m  the  furnace. 

590.  The  potash-bulbs  beiag  placed  as  already  mentioned,  an 
ignited  piece  of  charcoal  is  held  with  the  tongs  near  the  bulb,  a, 
so  as  to  expand  the  air  in  it,  which  immediately  escapes  in  bubbles 
through  the  solution  and  makes  its  escape.  When  a  few  bubbles 
have  passed,  the  coal  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  potash-tube  placed 
level  on  its  pad,  until  the  liquid  which  was  forced  by  the  ex- 
panded air  to  rise  in  h  has  returned,  and  the  fluid  has  risen  in 
the  bulb,  a;  at  this  point  the  apparatus  is  again  inclined  by 
means  of  the  cork  as  before,  and  left  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  to 
see  if  the  potash  solution  retains  its  position ;  if  it  does,  it  shows 
that  no  leak  occurs  in  the  apparatus.  It  is  usual  to  occupy  these 
few  minutes  by  reweighing  the  bottle  or  watch-glass  which  con- 
tained the  substance,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  amount  used. 
A  charcoal  fire  must  also  be  made,  so  as  to  afford  an  unlimited 
supply  of  ignited  coals  for  the  combustion.  If,  on  returning  to 
the  apparatus,  the  fluid  is  found  to  retain  its  position,  the  analysis 
may  be  proceeded  with,  but  if  it  has  shown  the  least  symptom 
of  receding,  so  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  attain  the  same  level  in 
both  bulbs,  the  leak  must  be  discovered  and  made  good. 

It  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  in  the  oork  which  affixes  the  small 
tube  to  the  chloiide-of-calcium  apparatus,  because  that  has  pre- 
viously been  made  tight  by  sealing-wax ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  found  to  exist  in  the  cork  which  connects 
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the  last-named  apparatus  with  the  combxistion-tube ;  it  is  proper 
therefore  always  to  have  two  or  three  which  fit  ready,  in  order  to 
enable  the  operator  to  replace  the  leaky  one  if  required.  The 
escape  may  also  arise  from  imperfection  in  the  caoutchouc  con- 
nector, or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  tied ;  and  lastly,  it  may, 
although  this  is  very  unlikely,  arise  from  imperfect  sealing  of  the 
point  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  combustion-tube. 

591.  Supposing  the  apparatus  to  be  quite  tight,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  ignited  charcoal  at  hand,  the  end,  c,  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  screen,  like  fig.  288,  p.  360,  which  hangs  on  by  hooks 
formed  by  turning  over  the  ends ;  this  screen  is  intended  to  assist 
in  protecting  the  cork  from  the  heat  of  the  fiimace.  It  is  proper 
to  allow  about  1  inch  of  the  combustion-tube  to  project  from  the 
furnace,  exclusive  of  the  portion  occupied  by  the  cork,  so  that 

1  clear  inch  shall  be  between  the  ignited  portion  of  the  tube  and 
the  commencement  of  the  cork.  K  the  latter  is  scorched,  the 
analysis  becomes  worthless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  front  portion 
of  the  tube  must  be  maintained  at  such  a  temperature  that  no 
water  can  condense  in  it.  Not  the  slightest  difficulty  will  be 
found  in  satisfying  these  conditions. 

The  screen,  fig.  287,  p.  360,  and  dy  fig.  290,  being  placed  about 

2  inches  from  the  front  of  the  combustion-fiimace,  red-hot  char- 
coal is  to  be  added  carefuUy,  so  as  pretty  rapidly  to  raise  that 
portion  of  the  tube  to  redness.  It  is  proper  to  notice,  that  many 
operators,  even  of  much  experience,  are  in  the  habit  of  using  much 
more  charcoal  in  combustions  than  is  really  required,  they  even 
filling  the  furnace  nearly  to  the  top.  A  dexterous  analyst,  how- 
ever, may  to  a  certain  extent  be  known  by  the  neat  and  careful 
manner  in  which  the  ignited  charcoal  is  arranged,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  cover  the  tube,  and  heat  it  to  redness,  without  using 
more  than  is  necessary.  This  should  be  attended  to,  not  so  much 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  as  because  much  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  result  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  combustion  is 
conducted.  Directly  the  front  portion  of  the  tube  is  red-hot,  the 
screen  is  shifted  backwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  this  is,  in 
its  turn,  surrounded  by  the  red-hot  coals.    As  soon  as  the  linsings 
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are  reached,  the  evolutioii  of  carbonic  acid  commences ;  and  this 
may  be  easily  known  from  the  passage  of  the  expanded  air,  by  the 
different  manner  in  which  the  bubbles  affect  the  potash  solution. 
Directly  the  evolution  of  gas  slackens  so  much  that  the  bubbles 
only  make  their  escape  at  comparatively  long  intervals,  the  screen 
is  to  be  again  shifted  backwards  for  a  space  equal  to  the  first. 
It  is  a  good  general  rule  that  the  gas  should  not  be  driven  over 
too  rapidly  for  the  bubbles  to  be  counted. 

592.  In  this  maimer  the  posterior  end  is  at  last  reached,  and 
then  the  screen  is  to  be  placed  beyond  the  tail  portion  and  char- 
coal added,  so  as  to  raise  the  whole  tube  to  redness ;  if  the  mix- 
ture of  the  substance  and  the  chromate  has  been  properly  made, 
the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  very  suddenly,  and  the  fluid  in  the 
potash  apparatus  begins  to  recede ;  when  this  appears,  the  char- 
coal is  to  be  removed  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  point 
being  broken  off,  a  piece  of  dry  glass  tubing  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  point,  and  the  suction-tube,  ^,  272,  p.  346,  being  attached 
to  the  potash-tube,  a  current  of  air  is  to  be  drawn  for  about  half 
a  minute  through  the  whole  apparatus ;  by  this  means  all  the 
carbonic  acid  remaining  in  the  combustion-tube  is  drawn  into  the 
potash  solution  and  absorbed.  It  is  generally  directed  that  the 
air  drawn  through  should  not  possess  any  taste,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  this  is  absolutely  the  case,  especially  in  the  analysis 
of  nitrogenized  bodies ;  it  may,  however,  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  less  sapidity  is  observed  the  more  complete  is  the 
combustion. 

593.  The  apparatus  is  now  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  placed 
aside  to  cool  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  before 
being  weighed.  When  the  chloride-of-caldum  apparatus  is  re- 
moved from  the  combustion-tube,  a  little  water  is  sometimes  ob- 
served to  have  remained  in  the  narrow  pipe,  not  having  been 
drawn  into  the  cotton-wool  during  the  suction ;  if  this  occurs,  it 
is  to  be  drawn  in  by  applying  the  lips  to  the  caoutchouc  con- 
nector before  removing  the  latter  from  the  chloride-of-calcium- 
tube ;  during  this  operation  the  latter  is  of  course  to  be  held 
vertically,  the  moist  portion  being  uppermost. 
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Perhaps  the  neatest  way  of  stating  the  result  of  the  weighings 
in  the  laboratory-book  is  in  the  manner  seen  below,  which  gives 
the  particulars  of  the  analysis  of  the  platinum-salt  of  picoline,  an 
organic  base  found  in  bone-oil  and  some  naphthas.  Two  vertical 
lines  being  drawn,  three  spaces  are  obtained,  and  as  the  left- 
hand  one  is  invariably  appropriated  to  the  snbstance,  the  centre 
to  the  potash-apparatus,  and  the  right-hand  space  to  the  chloride- 
of-calcium-tube,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  write  any  description 
against  them. 


b.d.  246-860 

246-760 
240*510 

661-655 
B66165 

167-840 
165-820 

6*250 

5-4dO 

1-520 

The  left-hand  colimm  has,  it  will  be  seen,  the  number  "246-860'* 
with  "  b.d."  against  it ;  this  was  the  weight  of  the  watch-glass 
and  substance  before  being  dried ;  after  drying,  it  amounted  to 
246-760 ;  and  when  the  substance  had  been  removed,  the  glasses 
and  any  adherent  particles  weighed  240-510 ;  the  difference  is 
the  substance  used,  viz.  6*250  grains.  The  potash-tube  before 
the  experiment  weighed  656-165,  and  after,  661-655 ;  the  differ- 
ence, 5-490,  is  the  carbonic  add  condensed.  The  third  column 
shows  the  weight  of  the  chloride-of-calcium-tube  before  and  after 
the  experiment,  and  gives  1*520  as  the  water  condensed  in  it. 
The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  multiplied  by  3,  and  the  product 
divided  by  11,  gives  the  amount  of  carbon ;  and  the  water  pro- 
duced, divided  by  9,  gives  the  hydrogen  in  the  substance  analysed. 
On  performing  this  with  the  numbers  given  above,  and  converting 
the  results  into  per-centages,  we  have 

Carbon 23-96 

Hydrc^en    ....    2*70 
as  the  result  of  the  analysis,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
theoretical  quantities,  which  are 

Carbon 24*07 

Hydrogen    ....     2-67. 
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A  neater  method  of  calculatmg  the  result  of  the  analysiB  is  to 
multiply  the  suhstance  by  11  and  the  carbonic  add  by  3,  and 
then  divide  the  latter  product  by  the  former.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  multiply  the  substance  by  11,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  repeat 
the  same  number,  placing  it  underneath,  and  advancing  the 
bottom  line  one  figure  to  the  left.  In  making  the  calculation  thus, 
it  occupies  little  space,  and  may  therefore  always  be  made  in  the 
note-book  underneath  the  results  of  the  combustion,  and  is  thus 
preserved  for  the  purpose  of  verification. 

It  sometimes  happens,  especially  in  warm  weather,  that  the 
film  of  moisture  which  existed  on  the  bulbs  in  the  first  weighing 
does  not  deposit  readily  after  the  combustion,  in  consequence  of 
the  apparatus  becoming  heated.  In  this  case  the  potash-tube, 
corked  at  both  ends,  must  be  kept  in  a  clean  dry  place  until  it 
ceases  to  increase ;  this  sometimes  takes  nearly  an  hour. 

594.  In  good  analyses  the  carbon  is  generally  a  little  below  the 
real  quantity,  generally  from  *1  to  *15  of  a  per  cent.,  and  the  hy- 
drogen slightly  in  excess  to  about  an  equal  amount.  In  care- 
fully performed  analyses  upon  perfectly  pure  substances,  exceed- 
ingly correct  numbers  may  be  obtained,  as  in  the  above  result, 
where  the  loss  of  carbon  is  only  *11  of  a  per  cent,  and  the  excess 
of  hydrogen  -03. 

695.  With  reference  to  the  quantity  of  substance  to  be  used, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  give  a  rule  which  shall  hold  in  aU  cases. 
It  is,  however,  seldom  that  a  greater  quantity  of  a  solid  than  9 
grains,  and  less  than  5,  is  used ;  6  grains  generally  form  a  very 
convenient  quantity.  With  fluids  it  is  better  to  bum  four  or  five 
with  low  carbon,  and  about  three  where  a  large  per-centage  of 
that  element  is  present.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
volatility  and  combustibility  of  the  substance,  and  the  above 
quantities  can  merely  be  regarded  as  approximative.  Perfectiy 
accurate  analyses  of  very  volatile  fluids  may  be  obtained  upon 
2*5  grains  if  the  carbon  is  high. 

596.  Analysis  of  substances  containing  nitrogen. — ^When  sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  are  burned  with  chromate  of  lead, 
some  of  the  higher  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  generally  formed,  which, 
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being  absorbed  bj  the  potash  solution,  give  rise  to  errors  in 
excess  in  the  carbon  determination.  Where  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen is  very  small,  as  in  platinum-salts,  for  example,  a  layer  of 
reduced  copper  turnings,  placed  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
combustion-tube  and  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat  during  the  analysis, 
will  decompose  the  whole  of  the  acid  gases,  the  oxygen  combining 
with  the  copper,  and  the  nitrogen  being  eyolyed  in  the  gaseous 
state,  which  passes  unabsorbed  through  the  potash  apparatus. 
When  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen  is  moro  considerable,  it  is  dif- 
ficult, and  sometimes  impossible,  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the 
acids  formed,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  oxide  of  copper  as 
the  substance  to  yield  the  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  the  carbon 
of  the  substance  into  carbonic  acid.  In  &et,  oxide  of  copper  is 
in  many  analyses  equally  convenient  with  chromate  of  lead,  its 
chief  disadvantage  being  its  proneness  to  absorb  moisture  during 
the  mixture  with  the  substance  in  the  mortar.  This  tend^icy 
decrecuses  as  the  oxide  becomes  denser  from  being  repeatedly  used* 
It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  dull  rodness,  being 
stirred  frequently  with  a  copper  or  iron  rod,  preferably  the  former. 
It  is  used  both  in  fragments  and  powder.  The  fragments  are 
best  for  the  combustion  of  liquids,  as  will  be  described  further  on. 
The  used  oxide  may  be  made  as  good  or  even  better  than  before 
(in  consequence  of  its  becoming  more  dense  and  less  hygrometric), 
by  moistening  it  with  dilute  nitric  acid  and  heating  to  redness. 

597.  To  perform  the  analysis,  a  combustion-tube  is  selected  of 
the  proper  length ;  it  is  then  fiUed  as  for  as  will  be  required  with 
the  oxide :  this  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  quantity  to  be  used. 
The  oxide  is  then  put  into  a  Hessian  crucible,  which  is  covered 
by  inverting  another  over  it.  After  being  heated  to  dull  redness, 
it  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  until  it  will  not  bum  the  doth  with 
which  it  is  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  oxide  is  then  transfeixed 
by  a  clean  dry  fimnel  of  brass  plate,  into  a  large  dry  tube,  capable 
of  holding  moro  than  is  requirod ;  it  is  then  corked,  and  put  aside 
until  cold.  The  substance  is  to  be  weighed  in  a  long  glass  tube, 
and  about  an  inch  of  oxide  having  been  rapidly  inserted  into  the 
combustion-tube  by  means  of  the  funnel  beforo  alluded  to,  a  por- 
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Hon  of  the  substance  is  added^  and  then  about  2  inches  more  oxide. 
The  two  are  then  mixed  with  a  copper  wire,  bent  at  one  end  into 
two  turns  of  a  screw ;  by  alternately  pulling  the  latter  up  and 
thrusting  it  down  through  the  mixture,  at  the  same  time  turning 
it,  the  thorough  incorporation  of  the  two  is  soon  effected.  About 
3  inches  more  oxide,  and  another  portion  of  substance  is  then 
added,  and  the  operation  repeated.  One  more  performance  of  this 
procedure  finishes  the  operation.  The  rest  of  the  oxide  is  then 
poured  into  the  tube,  and  the  metallic  copper  thmst  in  with  the 
assistance  of  a  perfectly  dry  glass  rod;  and  after  tapping  the 
tube,  to  clear  a  channel  for  the  gases,  it  is  ready  to  be  connected 
with  the  chloride-of-calcium-tubQ,  &c. 

598.  By  proceeding  in  the  manner  above  directed,  not  only  is 
the  hydrogen  obtained  remarkably  correct,  but  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding occupies  little  time,  and  the  arrangement  is  extremely 
convenient.  The  use  of  the  brass  funnel  will  be  found  greatly 
to  fisusilitate  the  proceedings.  It  should  be  made  with  a  very 
large  opening  in  comparison  with  funnels  generally ;  so  large,  in 
fact,  that  it  will  only  just  enter  the  combustion-tube. 

It  is  better  to  mix  the  substance  and  oxide  by  degrees  as  di- 
rected, than  to  add  oxide,  then  substance,  then  oxide,  &c.,  until 
the  tube  is  filled,  and  after  all  is  inserted,  to  mix  with  the  screw, 
because  it  is  not  so  easy  in  the  latter  case  to  make  the  wire  tra- 
verse the  tube  to  the  further  end  through  the  long  column  of 
oxide  of  copper.     The  combustion  should  be  made  very  slowly. 

599.  Analysis  of  liquids, — Before  proceeding  to  analyse  liquids, 
it  must  be  carefully  ascertained  that  they  are  really  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  supposed  to  exist.  If  any  of  them  have  a 
great  tendency  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air ;  others  become 
oxidized  and  otherwise  altered  by  keeping.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  better  to  digest  them  for  a  sufficient  time  over  some 
substance  having  a  powerfol  tendency  to  absorb  water,  such  as 
chloride  of  calcium,  solid  caustic  potash,  quicklime,  &c.  The 
choice  of  substances  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  habitudes 
of  the  body  under  examination.  If  the  quantity  at  the  operator's 
disposal  is  very  limited,  the  retort  with  a  tube,  by  which  to 

b5 
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inflert  the  fltiid  nvithout  soiling  the  neck,  fig.  205,  will  be  found 
invaluable.  They  may  be  made  with  great  ease  from  pieces  of 
waste  tubing,  old  retort-necks,  &c.  When  the  fluid  to  be  ana* 
lysed  is  tolerably  volatile,  and  does  not  leave  a  residue  of  carbon 
on  distillation,  it  may  be  inclosed  in  little  glass  bulbs.  These 
are  made  from  quiU-tubing,  by  drawing  it  out  as  in  fig.  291. 

Fig.  291. 


One  of  the  tails  is  to  be  removed  at  a,  and  the  enlarged  portion  is 
to  be  heated  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  and  expanded  into  a  bulb  in 
the  manner  represented  in  ^.  292.    The  open  end  is  then  to  be 

Fig.  292. 
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held  for  a  second  in  the  lamp-flame,  to  round  the  edges  of  the 
aperture,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of  fracture. 

The  best  method  of  handling  these  delicate  instmments  is  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  small  pincers  with  long  beaks,  to  which  are 
adapted  pieces  of  cork  in  order  to  prevent  the  glass  frx>m  being 
crushed.  Being  thus  supported  at  about  a,  fig.  292,  the  globe 
is  to  be  heated  for  a  second  in  the  lamp,  and  the  point  is  imme- 
diately plunged  under  the  sur&ce  of  the  fluid,  a  part  of  which 
enters  on  cooling  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  air;  the 
portion  which  has  entered  ia  made  to  boil,  and  if  the  point  is  now 
again  plunged  beneath  the  surfseu^e  of  the  fluid,  the  vapour  con- 
denses, and  the  bulb  becomes  very  nearly  filled.  It  is  now  usual 
to  seal  up  the  apertures  and  reweigh  the  bulbs,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  introduced,  the  necks  being  broken  off  before  dropping 
them  into  the  combustion-tube ;  but  if  the  operations  are  per- 
formed with  moderate  celerity,  this  sealing  is  quite  unnecessary, 
except  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  volatile  fluids.  The  bulbs  are 
dropped  into  the  tube  among  the  oxide.    An  inch  and  a  half  of 
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Fig.  293. 


the  latter  is  first  introduced^  then  one  bulb,  then  three  or  four 
inches  more  oxide,  then  the  other  bulb,  and  the  tube  is  after- 
wards filled  up  with  oxide,  so  that  at  least  12  or  14  inches  shall 
be  in  front  of  the  last  bulb.  Two  of  the  latter  are  generally  used, 
but  in  some  cases  three  are  more  convenient. 

600.  Where  the  fluid  cannot  be  distilled  without  leaving  a 
residue,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  having  a  very  high 
boiling-point,  a  loss  would  take  place  if  the  bulbs  above  alluded 
to  were  used,  a  film  of  carbon  remaining  in  them  after  the  com- 
bustion. Under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the 
fluid  in  a  small  glass  tube,  supported  upon  the  balance-pan  by 
a  perforated  cork,  or,  preferably,  by  the  little  instrument  repre- 
sented in  fig.  293,  which  may  easily  be  made  by  any  person  out 
of  a  piece  of  tin  plate.  It  is  shown  supporting  in 
a  vertical  position  the  tube  holding  the  fluid  to  be 
analysed.  The  size  may  also  be  the  same.  A 
layer  of  oxide  being  introduced  into  the  combus- 
tion-tube, the  small  one  containing  the  fluid  is 
dropped  in,  and  the  rest  of  the  oxide  is  inserted. 
The  little  vessel  must  have  its  opening  towards  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  combustion-tube,  in  order  that  the  oxide 
of  copper  when  introduced  may  fill  it,  and  displace  the  fiuid. 

601.  Where  the  liquid  to  be  analysed  is  decomposed  by  heat, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  introduce  it  into  the  bulbs  in  the  usual 
manner,  two  resources  present  themselves :  either  the  use  of  a 
tube  as  just  directed,  or  drawing  it  by  suction  into  a  weighed 
bulb,  with  two  narrow  pipes,  like  ^.  291,  and  again  weighing. 

The  analysis  of  fluids  requires  a  few  precautions,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  describe.  In  the  first  place,  the  advance  of  the 
ignited  charcoal  must  be  very  gradual,  especially  if  the  liquid  is 
particularly  volatile.  When  the  first  bulb  is  nearly  reached,  and 
the  whole  of  the  £ront  portion  of  the  tube  is  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  may  be  held  near  the  former,  so  as  to 
expel  a  portion  of  its  contents ;  this  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
the  eye  being  directed  constantly  to  the  potash  apparatus  to  see 
if  the  bubbles  come  over  too  &st.     It  is  essential,  as  soon  as  the 
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distillation  of  the  fluid  commences,  to  keep  a  red-hot  coal  dur- 
ing all  the  remainder  of  the  analysis  close  to  the  point  of  the 
combnstion-tabe,  to  prevent  condensation  there,  as  if  this  oocnrred, 
it  could  not  be  expelled  afterwards  without  a  sudden  burst  of 
vapour  which  would  endanger  the  result. 

602.  I  have  so  &r  modified  the  process  for  burning  volatile 
fluids,  that  they  require  no  more  time  and,  what  is  of  great  im- 
portance, fax  less  attention  than  is  necessary  even  for  an  ordinary 
solid.  For  this  purpose  I  place  all  the  fluid  in  one  bulb  and  drive 
it  all  out  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  analysis  into  a  column 
of  about  30  centimetres  of  cold  oxide  of  copper ;  this  latter  por- 
tion is  never  directly  heated  until  the  end  of  the  analysis,  tiie 
fluid  being  volatilized  by  the  heat  conducted  by  the  oxide.  Of 
course  I  pass  oxygen  at  the  last  over  the  reduced  metal  to  remove 
any  carbon  combined  with  it.  The  tube  is  therefore  arranged  thus : 
at  a,  flg.  294, 1  place  a  small  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos 
about  5  centimetres  long,  then  a  mixture  of  fused  and  powdered 

Fig.  294. 
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chlorate  of  potash  and  flne  oxide  of  copper  at  b  (about  15  centi- 
metres), and  then  5  centimetres  of  asbestos  followed  by  10  centi- 
metres of  coarse  oxide  of  copper.  The  substance  in  one  bulb  is 
placed  at  i,  then  the  tube  to  ^  is  filled  with  granular  oxide  of 
copper  of  about  the  coarseness  of  dust  shot,  and  finally,  at  g,  I 
place  a  few  centimetres  of  metallic  copper.  I  commence  by  heat- 
ing the  tube  to  redness  at  a  and  between  the  screens  e  and/; 
when  fidly  red,  I  fill  with  live  coals  the  space  between  the  screens 
c  and  d ;  the  whole  of  the  fluid  is  thus  immediately  driven  amongst 
the  oxide  of  copper  occupying  the  space  between  the  screens 
e  and  d.  In  a  short  time  this  oxide  becomes  sufficiently  hot  to 
cause  a  slow  and  perfectly  steady  distillation  of  the  fluid  over  the 
red-hot  column  of  oxide  from  e  to  h,  where  it  is  burned.  No 
ftirther  attention  is  requisite  until  the  carbonic  acid  ceases  to 
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enter  the  bulbs,  when  the  screen,  e,  is  removed  back,  but  it  is 
always  found,  if  the  fluid  is  pretty  volatile,  that  very  little  re- 
mains. When  the  tube.is  red-hot  from  c  to/,  the  oxide  of  copper 
and  chlorate  are  slowly  heated  to  redness.  Combustions  made  in 
this  manner  I  have  seldom  found  to  fail  in  giving  perfect  results. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  if  the  space  from  e  to 
d  is  of  the  proper  length,  there  is  no  fear  of  either  a  sudden  rush 
of  gas  or  of  the  combustion  being  tediously  slow. 

603.  Analysis  of  fusible  solids, — Substances  which  are  quite 
solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  which  melt  at  a  moderately 
elevated  one,  may  be  weighed  in  little  pieces,  which  are  to  be 
dropped  into  the  combustion-tube  at  intervals,  chromate  of  lead 
or  oxide  of  copper  being  allowed  to  occupy  the  spaces  between  the 
fragments.  On  warming  the  tube,  they  melt  and  become  diffiised 
throughout  the  fragments  in  a  state  well  adapted  for  their  combus- 
tion. If  care  be  taken  to  heat  very  gradually,  such  bodies  as  paraffine 
may  be  burnt  without  any  melting  for  the  purpose  of  diffusion. 

604.  Some  viscid  and  therefore  troublesome  substances  may  be 
weighed  upon  small  fiat  pieces  of  glass,  which  are  to  be  dropped 
in  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bulbs,  taking  care  to  diffuse  the 
matter  to  be  burnt  by  warming  the  tube. 

Small  trays  are  more  convenient  and  much  neater  for  containing 
viscid  bodies  for  analysis ;  they  are  easily  made  by  splitting  small 
glass  tubes  down  both  sides  with  a  pastille*  in  the  direction  of 
thoir  longer  axis,  and  then  drawing  them  out  and  upwards  at  each 
end  in  the  blowpipe-flame  as  in  fig.  295 ;  the  points  at  a  are  then 

Fig.  295.  Fig.  296. 
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to  be  removed,  so  that  the  tray  when  finished  resembles  fig,  296. 
They  are  to  be  weighed,  both  empty  and  with  the  substance. 

*  The  method  of  making  them  will  be  foimd  in  the  section  on  Glass- 
working. 
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About  an  inch  of  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate  of  lead  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  posterior  end  of  the  tube,  then  the  tray  and  sab- 
stance,  and  then  the  remainder  of  the  chromate,  &c.  Sometimes^ 
however,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  sabstance  between  two  or  even 
three  trays,  which  are  to  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the 
combustion-tube  by  a  few  inches  of  oxide  or  chromate. 

605.  Analysis  of  substances  difficvMy  combustible. — ^There  are 
many  ways  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  carbon  of  refractory 
bodies  into  carbonic  add,  where  oxide  of  copper  or  even  chromate 
of  lead  are  incapable  of  doing  so  completely.  The  last-named 
substance  has  its  oxidizing  power  greatly  increased  if  a  little  pure 
dry  bichromate  of  potash  be  mixed  with  it. 

A  common  method  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  very  refractoiy 
organic  substances,  is  by  passing  a  current  of  oxygen  gas  through 
the  tube,  either  during  the  whole  time  or  only  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  operation.  The  manipulation  in  the  former  case  will  be 
evident  from  the  description  of  Hofinann's  gas-frimaoe.  Some- 
times the  oxygen  is  liberated  from  a  few  small  fragments  of 
fdsed  perohlorate  of  potash  placed  among  the  oxide  of  copper, 
which  is  first  introduced  into  the  posterior  end  of  the  com- 
bustion-tube. When  the  latter  has  been  heated  to  redness, 
except  the  very  last  portion,  the  heat  is  gradually  applied  to  the 
perchlorate,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  steady  imiform  series  of 
bubbles  may  pass  through  the  potash  apparatus.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  process  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of 
nitrogenized  compounds,  for  the  same  reason  that  chromate  of  lead 
is  inadmissible;  but,  fortunately,  it  is  seldom  that  bodies  contain- 
ing nitrogen  are  difficult  to  bum,  the  greater  number  being  parti- 
cularly easy  of  combustion .  It  is  true  that  substances  are  sometimes 
met  with  containing  considerable  quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  yet 
very  difficult  to  completely  bum ;  we  are  then  between  two  diffi- 
culties ;  for  if  it  be  attempted  to  bum  it  in  oxygen,  an  excess  is 
obtcined,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  gas,  a  deficiency.  The  diffi- 
culty disappears  if  we  resort  to  combustion  in  a  current  of  oxy- 
gen, taking  care,  after  the  preHminary  heating  of  the  tube  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  moisture,  to  insert  a  considerable  column  of 
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reduced  copper  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  combnstion-tuhe. 
In  this  way  all  the  nitrogen  previonaly  oxidized  inll  be  reduced 
and  escape  in  the  free  state. 

606.  The  following  method  of  burning  organic  bodies  in  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen  gas  is  due  to  Laurent*,  and  may  sometimes  prove 
a  convenient  arrangement. 

Fig.  297. 


The  posterior  end  of  the  combustion-tube  has  its  point,  a,  fig.  297, 
attached  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  connector  with  the  U-tube,  h, 
one  limb  of  which  is  filled  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash^  and 
the  other  with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  limb  furthest  from  the 
combustion-fumace  has  two  tubes  inserted  into  it ;  one  of  these 
is  connected  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  hard  glass  vessel,  e,  con- 
taining the  chlorate  of  potash.  The  latter  rests  upon  some  coarse 
wire  trellis  forming  a  grate,  upon  which  the  charcoal  used  to 
heat  the  chlorate  is  supported.  The  tube,  c,  serves  as  a  safety- 
tube,  as,  if  the  current  should  prove  too  rapid,  it  enables  us  by 
breaking  the  point  to  arrest  it  at  any  moment ;  it  also  permits  a 
current  of  air  to  bo  drawn  through  the  entire  apparatus  at  the 
end  of  the  analysis  in  order  to  displace  the  oxygen ;  the  point 
being  broken  off,  the  air  is  to  be  sucked  out  with  a  tube  like  that 
shown  in  ^,  272. 

607.  Whenever  oxygen  is  passed  through  the  apparatus,  or 
the  substance  analysed  contains  nitrogen,  the  bubbles  of  dry  gas 
passing  through  the  potash-bulbs  remove  a  considerable  amount 
of  moisture ;  this  error,  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  last- 
mentioned  instrument,  causes  an  apparent  loss  of  carbon.     To 

*  Aim.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhys.  [8]  xix.  860. 
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obviate  this,  it  is  merely  necessary,  to  attach  to  the  end  a  small 
tube  filled  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash.  If  made  very 
small  and  light,  it  may  be  -^  ^^g 

weighed  with  the  bulbs,  and 
thus  its  use  will  not  involve 
extra  trouble.  Its  shape 
and  size  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  fig.  298.  Where 
great  accuracy  is  desired, 
the  use  of  this  tube  should 
never  be  neglected. 

In  the  analysis  of  sub- 
stances very  difficult  of 
combustion,  it  is  sometimes 
a  good  plan  to  have  3  or  4 
inches  of  oxidized  copper  turnings  in  the  front  part  of  the  com- 
bustion-tube; the  large  surface  of  oxide  thus  exposed  to  the  vapour 
is  very  effectual  in  rendering  the  combustion  perfect.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  the  combustion  of  liquids  when  no  granular 
oxide  is  at  hand. 

Special  Modifications. 

608.  Substances  containing  sulphur. — ^If  sulphur  is  present, 
it  is  necessary  to  interpose  a  tube  containing  peroxide  of  lead 
between  the  chloride-of-calcium  apparatus  and  the  potash- 
bulbs.  It  is  better  to  make  the  combustion  with  chromate  of 
lead  in  this  case,  when,  if  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  small,  the 
peroxide  of  lead  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Substances  containing  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  should  be 
burnt  with  chromate  of  lead,  a  few  inches  of  metallic  copper 
being  placed  in  the  front  of  the  combustion-tube.  The  latter 
precaution  is  particularly  essential  where  iodine  is  present. 

609.  Where  chlorinated  substances  are  burnt  with  oxide  of 
copper  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  it  is  also  necessary  to  use  copper 
turnings,  the  current  of  oxygen  being  arrested  immediately  on 
its  being  seen  that  the  copper  in  frx>nt  of  the  tube  is  becoming 
oxidized. 
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610.  Excesfiively  volatile  liquids  are  veiy  troublesome  to  bum 
in  the  ordinary  manner ;  the  tension  of  their  vapour  lowers  the 
potash  when  the  tightness  of  the  junctures  is  being  tried,  and 
makes  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  t&ct  with  certainty. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  escapes  combus- 
tion when  the  front  of  the  tube  is  being  heated.  It  is  true  that 
this  might  be  avoided  by  the  method  said  to  be  adopted  by  some 
chemists,  namely,  dropping  the  bulbs  containing  the  liquid  into 
the  tube  in  a  sealed  state,  and  applying  just  sufficient  heat  to  burst 
them  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquidy  not  by  the  vapour ;  but  this 
is  an  operation  of  such  nicety,  that  few  would  care  to  risk  the 
chance  of  creating  vapour  which  might  not  only  burst  the  bulb 
but  perhaps  eject  the  fluid  from  the  potash  apparatus. 

The  analysis  of  such  fluids  may,  however,  be  effected  by  intro- 
ducing a  weighed  portion  into  a  very  small  tubulated  retort,  made 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  section  on  Glass- working.    It  is 

Fig.  299. 


connected  by  a  small  caoutchouc  tube  with  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  combustion-tube,  which  is  drawn  out  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
sealed  at  both  ends  when  affixed  to  the  combustion-tube,  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  oxide  of  copper  is  heated  to  redness,  the  point,  a, 
fig.  299,  is  broken  by  pressing  it  against  the  side  of  the  combus- 
tion-tube. The  fluid  is  made  to  distil  with  extreme  slowness  by 
the  approach  of  a  coal  held  at  a  considerable  distance,  or  other  con- 
venient means ;  and  when  all  the  fluid  has  volatilized,  the  point,  h, 
of  the  tubulature  is  removed,  and  air  is  drawn  slowly  through  the 
whole  apparatus,  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  vapour  remaining  in 
the  retort,  and  the  carbonic  add  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  into 
the  potash-bulbs. 

611.  Ultimate  analysis  of  gases  containing  earhon, — ^Many  gases 
containing  carbon  may  very  conveniently  be  analysed  by  the  me- 
thod of  organic  analysis.    To  effect  this,  they  are  made  to  stream 
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alowly  over  ignited  oxide  of  copper,  the  products  being  recdred 
in  the  nmal  manner.  It  is  obviotts,  that,  although  the  absobite 
quantity  of  gas  bnnit  is  nnknown,  the  retative  proportions  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  may  be  fmmd,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
gaa  ascertained. 

M.  B^nanlt  describes  an  instrument  of  very  simple  oonstrac- 
tion,  which  enables  given  volumes  of  gaseous  hydrocarbons  to  be 
bunt,  so  that  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  has  been  pre- 
viously ascertained,  the  weight  of  the  bulk  analysed  is  eaoly 
calculated.  In  fig.  300,  a  b  represents  the  tube  to  contain  the 
gas  to  be  analysed ;  it  is  capable  of 
containing  between  400  and  500  Eig.soo. 

cub.  cents.  At  the  top,  a  small 
tube,  B  r,  is  attached,  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  cemented  at  r, 
to  a  small  steel  stopcock.  At  its 
lower  end  it  is  again  contracted, 
so  as  to  form  a  narrow  tube,  a  f, 
which  is  cemented  into  a  cast-ir<m 
apparatus  of  somewhat  peculiar 
oonstmction,  which  is  also  one  of 
tlie  chief  features  in  K.  Segnault's 
gas-analyzing  apparatus,  the  de- 
scription of  which  is  quoted  at 
p.  324.  This  cast-iron  apparatus 
fbnns  a  three-way  oock  (B  in  the 
engraving),  having  a  second  piece, 
ff,  intended  to  receive  the  glass 
tube,  g  h.  This  stopcock  is  seen 
in  section  in  figs.  301 ,  302  and  303, 
which  show  tbe  three  positions  it  is 
capable  of  assuming. 

The  first  of  these  indicates  the  method  of  opening  a  oonuntmica- 
tion  between  the  pipett«,  b  a,  and  the  tube,  gh.  In  the  second, 
Hie  tube,  g  h,  and  tJie  pipette  communicate ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  t  being  open,  the  mereniy  is  allowed  to  escape,  for  the  pur- 
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pose  to  be  mentioned  presently.  The  third  position  of  the  cock 
is  snch  that  the  pipette,  b  f,  alone  has  communication  nvith  the 
air,  the  mercury  escaping  from  it,  while  that  ing  h  remains. 

Fig.  801.  Fig.  302.  Fig.  SOS. 
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612.  To  fill  the  instrument  with  mercury  previous  to  admission 
of  the  gas,  the  stopcock  must  be  placed  in  the  first  position,  so  that 
although  the  pipette  and  the  tube,  g  h,  communicate,  no  mercury 
can  escape  by  the  inferior  orifice,  t.  The  metal  is  then  to  be 
poured  in  at  A,  imtil  the  pipette  and  ^  A  are  full,  which  is  known 
by  the  mercury  escaping  at  r.  When  this  is  done,  the  stopcock 
is  brought  into  the  third  position,  which  enables  the  mercury  to 
escape  from  t;  it  is  careMLy  collected  in  a  bottle  and  weighed, 
as  by  this  means  the  bulk  of  the  pipette  is  ascertained.  The 
metal  must  not  be  permitted  to  fidl  below  a,  there  being  a  mark 
at  that  point.  To  fill  the  instrument  with  the  gas  to  be  ana- 
lysed, mercury  is  again  introduced  as  before,  and  the  vessel  pro- 
ducing the  gas  is  attached,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube,  with 
the  stopcock,  r.  As  the  gas  enters,  mercury  escapes ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  has  Mien  a  little  below  the  mark  a,  r  is  closed,  the  three- 
way  cock  is  brought  to  the  first  position,  and  mercury  is  poured 
in  at  A  with  extreme  care,  until  it  exactly  reaches  the  mark  a. 
The  difference  in  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  is 
then  to  be  ascertained  by  measurement,  and  being  added  to  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  pipette 
is  found,  and  the  temperature  is  taken  by  the  thermometer,  T, 
fig.  300. 

613.  The  anterior  end  of  the  combustion-tube  being  connected 
with  the  stopcock,  r,  mercury  is  to  be  poured  in  at  A  to  expel  the 
gas,  which  is  thus  forced  over  the  oxide  of  copper,  the  products 
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being  received  in  the  ordinaiy  way.  It  should  be  remembered, 
that  as  mercniy  is  used  to  drive  the  gas  forward,  it  must  be 
added  in  very  small  portions,  or  the  combustion  will  be  imper- 
fecti  from  the  rapidity  of  the  passage.  The  latter  is  also  to  be 
regulated  by  the  very  cautious  opening  of  r,  which  for  this  pur- 
pose should  have  a  smaU  bore. 

614.  Esiimatwn  of  nitrogen, — ^A  great  number  of  methods  have 
been  invented  for  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic 
substances ;  of  these  there  are  four  which  are  more  particularly 
used,  as  having  been  found  to  possess  the  important  attributes  of 
precision  and  convenience  in  execution ;  they  are  those  of  Yarren- 
trap  and  Will,  liebig,  Bunsen,  and  Dumas;  the  others  will  merely 
be  alluded  to,  as  the  space  allotted  to  organic  manipulation  will 
not  permit  the  details  of  all  the  processes  to  be  entered  into. 

615.  Egtimation  of  nitrogen  by  the  method  of  Varrenirap  and 
WUL — ^In  this  process  the  organic  body,  which  must  not  be  a 
nitrate,  is  burned  with  soda-lime,  the  ammonia  which  is  evolved 
being  condensed  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  add  in  a  tube 
of  the  form  seen  attached  to  the  combustion-tube  in  fig.  304. 
The  details  of  the  process  belong  to  works  on  analysis,  but  there 
are  points  in  the  manipulation  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention. 
If  much  nitrogen  is  present,  it  is  better  to  add  a  little  pure  sugar 
or  starch  to  the  substance  to  dilute  the  ammoniacal  vapours  and 
prevent  the  absorption  taking  place  with  such  rapidity  as  to  cause 

Fig.  804. 


the  fluid  to  enter  the  combustion-tube.  It  is  advisable  always  to 
add  a  little  starch  or  sugar,  because  if  the  organic  matter  is  small 
in  quantity  the  gases  evolved  from  the  starch  cany  the  ammonia 
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forward  into  the  bulbs.  Where  hydrochloric  acid  is  used  to  con- 
dense the  ammonia^  it  is  usual  to  convert  the  latter  into  the  pla- 
tinum-salt, from  the  weight  of  which  the  per-centage  of  nitrogen 
or  ammonia  may  be  calculated.  In  Peligof  s  modification  of  the- 
process,  the  amoimt  of  ammonia  is  calculated  by  the  alteration  in 
strength  of  the  acid  after  the  process.  The  neutralizing  solution 
used  to  ascertain  the  strength  after  the  operation,  is  a  solution 
of  lime  in  sugar- water,  which,  if  carefully  preserved  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle,  will  last  unimpaired  for  a  considerable  time. 

616.  The  standard  acid  is  measured  out  in  each  experiment 
firom  a  pipette  made  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  up  to  a  mark 
upon  the  narrow  portion.  For  the  ordinary  size  of  Horsford's 
nitrogen-tube,  as  seen  in  fig.  304,  a  cubic  inch  answers  very 
well. 

617.  In  the  *  Chemical  Gazette'  for  April  1847,  a  fonn  of 
nitrogen-tube  is  described  by  Mr.  Alex.  Kemp,  which  is  intended 
to  render  the  recession  of  the  acid  into  the  combustion-tube  im- 
possible ;  its  mode  of  action  is  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  305.    It 

Fig.  805. 


is  plain  that  if  regurgitation  should  take  place,  the  acid  merely 
enters  the  bulb,  a,  without  finding  its  way  into  the  combustion- 
tube.  The  add  for  condensation  is  chiefly  contained  in  the  smaller 
bulb,  a  little  being,  however,  allowed  to  enter  the  other.  On  the 
5th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Kue  described  a  similar 
instrument  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  usiog  for  eighteen 
months  previously;  the  same  idea  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
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suggested  itself  to  both  these  gentlemen.  If  the  precaution  of 
mixing  sugar  with  the  substance  be  adopted,  this  modificatioii 
becomes  unnecessary,  and  it  is  better  to  avoid  its  nse,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  more  fragile,  but  also  more  expensiye  than 
the  other ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  requires  more  time 
to  thoroughly  remove  the  acid  solution  of  the  ammonia.  As  the 
commercial  soda  often  contains  some  nitrate,  it  must  be  examined 
for  that  salt  before  use,  and,  if  it  is  present,  the  sample  mnst  be 
rejected,  or  the  amount  of  error  may  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
and  allowed  for. 

618.  Where  nitrogen  determinations  are  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, as  in  laboratories  where  soils  and  manures  are  constantly 
being  analysed,  the  glass  tubes  are  freqnently  dispensed  with, 
especially  where  extreme  accuracy  is  unimportant,  and  gun-barrels 
are  substituted.  The  breech  having  been  removed,  it  is  closed 
with  a  cork  as  at  a,  fig.  306,  a  tube  passing  through  it  to  allow 

Fig.  306. 


of  a  current  of  air  being  drawn  through  at  the  end  of  the  opera- 
tion to  sweep  all  the  ammonia  into  the  add.  This  tube  is  closed 
by  i^ision  previous  to  the  combustion,  and  at  the  termination  the 
point  is  broken  off.  The  substance  and  soda-lime  are  prevented 
from  passing  beyond  6  by  a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos ; 
the  mixture  extends  from  6  to  c ;  from  ctodia  occupied  by  the 
rinsings  of  the  mortar,  and  e  is  another  asbestos  plug.  The 
tightness  of  the  cork  which  attaches  the  bulb-apparatus  to  the 
tube,  and  also  that  at  a,  must  be  ascertained  before  commencing 
the  combustion.  To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  blow  air  in  at  / 
by  the  mouth,  so  that  when  the  pressure  is  removed  by  taking 
away  the  lips,  the  air  forced  in,  in  endeavouring  to  escape,  raises 
the  fluid  in  the  bulb,  g,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving ; 
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if  after  ten  minutes  it  has  not  receded,  the  joints  may  be  con- 
sidered tight. 

619.  &timation  of  nitrogen  by  the  qwditoOive  method  ofLiehig. — 
This  mode  of  analysis,  which  depends  upon  examining  at  several 
stages  during  the  combustion,  the  relative  proportions  of  carbonic 
acid  and  nitrogen  gas  evolved,  does  not  require  any  very  special 
manipulation.     The  substance  is  burned  with  oxide  of  copper  and 
copper  turnings,  and  the  evolved  gas  is  conveyed  into  several  tubes 
filled  with  mercury ;  they  are  one  after  the  other  placed  over  the 
evolution-tube,  which  must  be  made  to  turn  up  at  the  end,  so  as 
to  throw  off  the  gas  into  the  tube  without  fear  of  its  escaping  in 
the  manner  alluded  to  at  §  523.    The  graduations  on  the  tubes, 
so  that  they  are  all  equal,  are  not  necessarily  of  any  particular 
value,  as  the  residt  merely  depends  upon  the  relative  volumes  of 
the  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid.     It  is  absolutely  essential  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  during  the  combus- 
tion ;  and  as  it  may  make  its  appearance  at  any  time  while  the 
analysis  is  going  on,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  gas  at  several 
epochs.    This  may  be  done  by  allowing  it  to  half  M  the  tube, 
and  then  raising  the  latter  out  of  the  mercury  and  removing  the 
finger  partially  from,  the  bottom,  so  as  to  permit  the  mercury  to 
escape ;  by  this  means,  if  only  a  trace  of  the  binoxide  is  found, 
red  ^imes  will  be  perceived  on  looking  down  the  tube  through  its 
whole  length,  as  directed  in  some  cases  of  fluid  testing.    When 
a  sufficient  number  of  tubes  have  been  filled  with  the  gas  (seven 
or  eight  are  generally  directed,  but  four  or  five  will  answer  the 
purpose  in  a  well-managed  analysis),  they  are  to  be  inserted  one 
at  a  time  into  a  glass  vessel  of  the  form  of  fig.  307,  containing 
merciuy.     The  level  within  and  without  being  equalized,  the 
volume  is  to  be  estimated.     A  pipette,  fig.  308,  is  to  have  a  little 
of  the  combustion  potash  solution  introduced,  and  having  the  end 
inserted  under  the  surface  of  mercury,  is  to  have  a  little  drawn  in 
to  fill  the  bend  up  to  the  line,  6.     The  curved  portion  being  in- 
troduced under  the  edge  of  the  tube  in  the  cylinder,  as  in  ^.  307, 
a  little  of  the  solution  is  to  be  injected  by  slight  blowiog  at  a, 
while  the  point  of  the  pipette  is  beneath  the  edge.   The  alkaline  ley 
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Fig.  308. 


absorbs  the  carbonic  add  very  readily,  but  the  action  may  bq 
hastened  by  raising  and  lowering  the  tube  in  the  cylinder.  It 
has  been  previously  remarked  that  especial  care  must  be  taken  in 
manipulatiug  tubes  and  other  vessels  filled 
with  mercury,  as  the  weight  of  the  metal  ^'  ^^' 
increases  their  fragility.  In  the  present 
case  this  danger  may  be  avoided  by  pressing 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tube  against  the 
cylinder  while  raising  it  up  and  down.  The 
proportions  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  esti- 
mated by  the  difference  in  the  volume  before 
and  after  the  absorption. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  where  the 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  substance 
are  more  than  eight  times  that  of  the  nitro- 
gen, the  method  ceases  to  afford  reliable 
results. 

620.  DetenmTiaHon  of  nitrogen  hy  the 
method  of  Bunsen, — ^This  process,  which  is  a 
modi&cation  of  the  last,  is  susceptible,  like 
all  Bunsen's  methods  of  research,  of  really 
extraordinary  accuracy,  and  can,  moreover, 
be  worked  out  on  very  small  quantities  of  substance.  In  fact 
this  minuteness  is  necessary  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  process. 
A  piece  of  good  combustion-tubing  is  selected  rather  thicker  in 
the  glass  than  that  ordinarily  used  for  organic  analyses :  it  should 
be  about  f  ths  to  f  ths  of  an  inch  in  internal  diameter.  It  is  drawn 
out  like  a,  fig.  309,  and  the  part  h,  fig.  310,  is  held  in  the  blowpipe- 
flame,  being  constantly  turned  until  the  glass  has  thickened  very 
much.  About  half  a  grain  of  substance  is  then  well  mixed  with 
about  100  grains  of  oxide  of  copper,  some  turnings  (like  those 
usually  used  in  nitrogen  analyses)  are  then  introduced,  and  the 
tube  is  drawn  out  again  at  the  other  end,  so  as  to  allow  a  space 
of  at  least  7  inches  in  the  wider  portion.  The  following  appara- 
tus is  then  arranged.  The  Woulfe's  bottle,  A,  contains  zinc  and 
water  for  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  passes  through 
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solpburio  acid  in  the  bottle,  fi,  by  which  means  it  becomes  dried. 
From  thence  it  passea  by  the  glass  tube  into 
the  cactutchoTic  connector,  e,  which  contains    ^'      '    ^' 
a  piece  of  glass  rod,  tbe  object  of  which  will         ^ 
be  rendered  ^parent  directly.     The  tube 
prepared  as  above  is  connected  at  one  end 
with  the  caontchono-tabe,  c,  and  with  an 
air-pump  by  another.    Sulphuric  acid  is  now 
introduced  hy  the  thistle-funnel,  and  the  tap, 
p,  of  the  air-pnmp  is  left  open  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  gas.  When  the  hydrogen  has  dis- 
placed all  the  fur,  which  will  be  in  about  five 
minutes  (as  the  current  should  not  be  too 
strong),  the  cork  of  the  gas-bottle  is  removed 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  gas,  the  tap,  p,  is  closed,  and  the 
caoutchouc-tube,  c,  is  tied  to  the  piece  of  rod  contained  in  it,  so  as  to 

F%.  311. 
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render  it  tdgfat.  A  slight  vacuum  is  produced  by  making  a  stroke 
of  the  iHston,  and  the  tap,  s,  is  to  be  turned  off.  A  strong  blowpipe- 
flame  is  now  made  to  play  upon  the  parts  d  and  i  which  are  to  be 
closed,  the  operation  h^ng  greatly  facilitated  by  the  vacuum. 

The  iron  mould  in  two  pieces,  seen  in  fig.  312,  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  a  paste  of  plaster  of  Paris,  great  care  being  taken  to 
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disperse  the  air-babbles  by  stirring.    The  tube  containing  the 
Gubstaoce  is  now  imbedded  in  the  pkater,  and  the  other  >nilf  placed 


over  it  as  soon  as  it  aeqiiires  snffident  consistence  to  permit  of  b«ng 
inverted  without  the  paste  falling  out.  The  two  are  then  wedged 
together,  as  in  fig.  313.    The  mould  is  perforated  in  many  places 


te  permit  the  escape  of  the  aqaeons  vapour.  It  is  proper  now  to 
place  the  whole  arrangement  in  a  very  hot  place,  anch  as  the  top 
of  the  table-ftunace,  fig.  1,  nnlil  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is 
ezpdled.  The  monlds  are  then  placed  in  a  fomace  and  heated 
to  dnll  redness  ibr  about  one  hour.  When  the  heating  is  over,  the 
mould  shonld  be  removed  and  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  ash- 
pit, some  cinders  beLng  above  and  below  it,  and  thns  allowed  to 
cool  nntil  it  may  almost  be  handled ;  it  is  then  to  be  imoovered 
and  put  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  sand-bath,  and  gradnally  re- 
moved into  the  cooler  portion  until  it  is  quite  cxAA-  The  tnbe 
being  now  removed,  the  point  is  te  be  broken  onder  a  graduated 
tube  filled  with  mercury.    The  gas  consists  of  a  mixture  of  car- 
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bonic  add  and  nitrogen,  the  bulk  of  which  is  to  be  estimated,  but 
not  until  saturated  with  moisture,  which  may  be  done  by  allowing 
a  drop  of  water  to  pass  up  under  the  mercury.  In  measuring 
the  gas,  it  is  better  to  take  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
inside  the  tube  above  tliat  in  the  trough  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
compasses,  instead  of  attempting  to  level  the  mercury  by  depres- 
sion *.  To  remove  the  carbonic  acid  a  ball  of  caustic  potash  is  used, 
which  is  cast  on  a  wire  by  means  of  a  bullet-mould ;  the  potash 
is  moistened  by  breathing  on  it  before  being  introduced,  which 
latter  operation  must  be  carefiilly  done  to  prevent  air  gaining 
admittance  at  the  same  time.  Of  course  the  indications  of  the 
thermometer  aud  barometer  are  observed  at  each  epoch  of  the 
process.  After  it  has  been  ascertained  that  no  further  diminution 
of  the  gas  takes  place  by  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  first 
ball  of  potash  is  removed  and  a  second  is  substituted ;  but  the  latter 
one  must  not  be  moistened,  as  its  object  is  to  remove  the  moisture 
already  present.  The  volume  is  again  ascertained,  and  the  usual 
corrections  being  made,  the  proportion  in  equivalents  is  found 
by  calculation. 

621.  The  absolute  meih4)d  of  determining  nitrogen, — This 
method  has  been  divested  of  its  complexity  since  the  time  when 
it  was  first  introduced,  so  that  it  has  become  an  extremely  simple 
process,  and  one  that  does  not  require  any  great  amount  of  skill 
in  the  performance.  A  combustion-tube  is  prepared  without  a 
point,  being  rounded  at  the  posterior  end.  It  should  be  from 
2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  be  filled  as  in  the  engraving. 

Fig.  814. 


From  a  to  6  is  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  6  to  c,  oxide  of  copper ;  eto  d, 
the  mixture  of  the  substance  with  oxide ;  dto  e,  coarse  grains  of 
the  oxide ;  and  e  to  /,  metallic  copper.  The  temperature  required 
in  the  combustion,  combined  with  the  pressure  of  the  mercury, 
•  The  mettsurement  will  be  Ur  more  aoourate  if  »  oothetometer  is  employed. 
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wonld  almost  infellibly  blow  out  Uie  tabe  if  the  precaitlion  was 
not  taken  of  wr&ppiiig  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  or  copper  ronnd  it. 
The  end  containing  the  bicarbonate  need  not  be  cerered,  however, 
as  it  will  not  be  so  intensely  heated  during  the  operation. 

622.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  fbr  the  eombostion  as  seen  in 
fig.  315,  the  deliverjr-tnbe  being  connected  with  the  combnstitHi- 


tube  by  a  perfectly  sound  cork.  To  ascertain  this  soundness,  a 
portion  of  air  is  to  be  expelled  by  a  genUe  heat,  and  the  height 
to  which  the  mercury  rises  as  it  coob  and  contracts  noted ;  if  it 
remains  constant  for  a  short  time,  the  junctures  are  perfect.  Hie 
deliTcry-tabc,  although  beneath  the  mercury,  is  not  placed  under 
the  jar  at  first,  but  some  of  the  bicarbonate  is  heated,  the  gas 
being  receiTed  in  a  test-tube  filled  with  mercury ;  a  little  of  the 
solution  of  potash  used  in  combustionB  is  then  introduced  by 
means  of  a  bent  pipette,  and  if  the  absorption  is  complete,  tlie 
combustion  may  be  proceeded  with,  but  if  not,  more  of  the  bicar- 
bonate is  to  be  decomposed  until  the  demred  result  is  obtained. 
The  bell-jar  is  filled  partly  with  mercury  and  partly  with  the  . 
potash  solution ;  equal  bulks  are  generally  used.  The  combus- 
tion is  carried  on  with  extreme  shiwness,  to  prevent  any  possibility 
of  the  formation  of  binoxide  of  nitn^en,  or  rather  to  ensure  tJie 
perfect  decompomtion  by  the  metallic  copper  of  any  that  may 
have  been  formed.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  quan- 
ti^  of  substance  used  is  not  too  large  for  the  jar  to  contain 
the  gases  produced  by  ite  decomposition.  The  potash  mAu- 
tion,  if  permitted  to  come  in  contact  with  the  hands,  will  make 
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the  cuticle  so  slippery  that  it  would  be  impoasible  to  retain  the 
jar  in  the  act  of  inverting^  it  at  the  mercurial  trough ;  every  care 
must  therefore  be  taken  to  prevent  contact  of  it  with  the  fmgers. 
To  effect  this,  the  proper  quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the 
jar,  then  solution  of  potash  to  within  |  of  an  inch  of  the  top, 
the  glass  plate  being  placed  on  and  held  down  by  the  two  first 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  while  the  thumb  and  third  finger 
clasp  the  cylinder,  the  left  hand  assisting  at  the  other  end ;  the 
cylinder  is  steadily  and  rather  rapidly  inverted,  and  the  two  first 
fingers  and  plate  being  immersed  in  the  mercury,  the  plate  is 
removed,  and  the  jar  may  then  be  held  vertically  by  any  of  the 
methods  mentioned  in  the  section  on  Supports. 

623.  Of  course  all  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed  by  the  alkaline 
solution,  and  at  the  end  of  the  combustion  the  portion  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  remaining  undecomposed  is  to  be  ignited,  in  order  to  sweep 
the  remaining  nitrogen  before  it  into  the  gas-measurer.  When 
the  operation  is  completed,  the  glass  plate  is  slid  under  the  jar, 
and  the  latter  is  transferred  to  a  cistem  of  water ;  the  plate  being 
removed,  the  mercury  and  potash  solution  sink  from  their  supe- 
rior density  and  are  replaced  by  water ;  the  volume  is  then  noted, 
and  the  necessary  corrections  are  made. 

The  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  replaced  with  advantage  by 
carbonate  of  manganese*. 

624.  GkiLS-famaceB  for  organic  analyses, — ^The  extreme  ease 
with  which  gas-flames  may  be  regulated,  and  their  cleanliness 
and  economy,  have  led  several  chemists  to  endeavour  to  substitute 
them  for  charcoal  in  combustions.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  to  suggest  this  method.  He  describes  his  apparatus 
as  an  iron  chamber,  at  the  lower  part  of  which  is  placed  a  long 
brass  tube,  perforated  in  its  whole  length  with  small  holes,  from 
any  number  of  which  the  gas  can  be  permitted  to  issue  by  moving 
a  piston,  and  thus  the  quantity  of  gas  which  escapes  into  and  mixes 
with  the  air  of  the  chamber  can  be  regulated.    The  mixed  gases 

*  For  a  new  and  apparently  excellent  method  of  determining  nitrogen, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Maxwell  Simpson's  paper  in  the  '  Quart.  Joum. 
Chem.  Soc.|'  voL  it.  p.  289.    The  details  are  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
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pass  upwards  and  are  ignited  on  the  snr&ce  of  iron  wire-gsoM^ 
vhich  is  stretched  over  the  top  of  the  chamber.  A  iltding  parti- 
tion accurately  fits  this  chamber,  and  reaches  ap  to  the  wire-gante, 
dividing  it  as  well  as  the  chamber  into  two  parts,  the  loigth  of 
which  may  be  varied  according  to  the  extent  of  combnution-tobe 
to  be  heated.  The  gas  is  only  allowed  to  escape  into  one  of  the 
two  cavities  into  which  the  chamber  is  divided  by  the  partition,  by 
moving  the  piston  in  the  brass  tube  accordingly.  By  this  airange- 
nient  any  length  of  tnbe  may  be  heated ;  and  by  simply  moving 
the  sliding  partition  and  piston  in  a  ooireBponding  di^roe,  the  heat 
can  be  gradually  extended  from  one  end  of  the  combustion-tube  to 
the  other.  The  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus  will  be  seen 
from  fig.  316. 

P%.816. 


625.  Dr.  Hofmann  has  constructed  an  excellent  fiimace  for  the 
same  purpose ;  it  is  a  oombinadou  of  an  elaborate  modification  of 
Dr.  Beale's  arrangement,  with  an  apparatus  for  peribrming  the 
combustion  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas ;  by  this  means  the  most 
refractory  substances,  such  as  graphite,  may  be  oompletely  burned. 
The  following  is  his  description  of  its  construction.  The  letters 
refer  to  figs.  317,  318,  and  319.  "  A  is  the  combustion-funiace, 
which  is  supplied  with  gas  by  the  tubes  a,  b,  c,  d,  oommunicating 
with  two  pairs  of  stopcocks,  t  and  / ;  a  combustion-tube,  g,  open 
at  both  extremities,  and  supported  in  the  usual  manner,  oom- 
municatea  in  front  with  the  chloride-of- calcium -tube,  B,  a  potash 
bulb  apparatus,  C,  and  a  potaah-tabe,  B ;  at  the  back,  the  com- 


bastion-tube  oommoaioates  by  means  of  a  syBtom  of  desiccators, 
oonsistmg  of  a  potaah-tube,  E,  a  sulphnric-acid-tube,  F,  and  a 


milphuric-add-bottle,  G,  with  the  gas-holders,  H  and  I,  containing 
rcspecdTely  oxygen  and  atmospheric  air.    The  bottle,  0,  serves. 


moreover,  aa  a  bubble-gauge  for  measoiing  the  r&iudity  of  the 
current. 

"  The  fiimaoe  consbts  of  three  separate  compartments  of  strong 

iron  plate,  h,  i  and  it,  which  are  supported  by  a  stout  irtai  stand, 

Im.     The  arrangement  of  these  compartments  requires  a  fev 

explanations ;  their  constructioD  is  evident  from  figs.  818  and  319i 

Eig.818. 


A  and  I  are  simply  rectangular  iron  boxes,  open  at  the  bottom  and 
covered  at  the  top  with  wire-gauze,  which  are  supplied  by  a  hori- 
Eontal  perforated  gas-pipe,  Fig.  319. 

nfi,  fig.  318.  The  last  com- 
p&rtment,  k,  fig.  318,  has  a 
somewhat  more  complicated 
construction.  ItdifTera&om 
the  two  others  by  being  sub- 
divided into  four  smaller 
chambers  by  the  three  dia- 
phragms, 0,  p  and  q,  of  iron 
plate,  the  gas  being  supplied  ^.^^j^ 
by  two  japes  instead  of  one.  !>"  "^ ' 
The  lower  pipe,  r  r,  resembles  in  every  respect  the  gas-pipe,  * 
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of  the  other  compartments.      The   upper   pipe,  8  s,  on    the 
other  hand,  sapplies  the  gas  to  two  rows  of  vertical  fme  tubes, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  used  in  Leslie's  gas-burner,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  project  through  the  wire-gauze  cover  of  the  com- 
partment, fig.  318.     Both  pipes  are  provided  with  air-tight 
pistons,  which  enable  the  operator  to  manage  the  heat  produced 
by  this  part  of  the  apparatus  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  analysis.    Fig.  319  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  frame,  x  x, 
which  supports  the  combustion-tube,  is  fitted  over  the  wire-gauze 
cover  of  the  case.     It  is  provided  with  a  series  of  holes,  a,  a,  a,  al- 
lowing a  current  of  air  to  enter,  which  bends  the  flame  round  the 
oombustion-tube ;  this  figure  gives,  moreover,  a  separate  view  of 
one  of  the  side  pieces,  y,  which  by  means  of  the  tongues,  z  Zy  are 
£Eistened  upon  the  frame,  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  dome,  from 
which  the  heat  is  reflected  downwards  upon  the  oombustion-tube. 
*^  The  combustion  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner : — A 
combustion-tttbe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  2  or  3  inches  longer 
than  the  oombustion-fomace,  is  filled  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  two  compartments, 
h  and  t,  placed  into  the  furnace  and  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  desiccators,  E,  F,  &o.,  the  other  end  being  open  at  the  time. 
The  tube  is  then  heated  by  the  air-flame  of  the  three  compartments, 
and  a  slow  current  of  dry  air  forced  through  it  by  means  of  the 
gas-holder,  I,  for  about  five  minutes,  which  removes  every  trace 
of  moisture.    The  current  being  interrupted,  the  frx)nt  end  is 
corked,  and  the  supply  of  gas  so  fax  diminished  in  compartnxents 
h  and  i,  that  a  mere  sheet  of  flame  remains  upon  the  wire-gauze, 
while  it  is  entirely  turned  off  from  the  compartment  h.    As  soon 
as  the  tube  has  sufficiently  cooled,  the  front  end  is  connected  with 
the  chloride-of-calcium-tube,  B,  the  potash-bulbs,  0,  and  the 
potash-tube,  D,  and  a  little  platinum  boat  containing  the  substance 
to  be  analysed,  introduced  at  the  other  extremity,  and  pushed  in 
about  two-thirds  of  the  division,  Jc,    All  joints  being  well  secured, 
the  gas  is  again  folly  supplied  to  compartments  h  and  i,  and  the 
layer  of  oxide  of  copper  corresponding  to  the  length  of  these  di- 
visions heated  to  a  dull  redness.     The  distillation  of  the  '  sub- 
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stance '  may  now  be  commenced.  For  this  pnipose  the  gas  is 
admitted,  bjmeans  of  the  flexible  tube, <2,  to  the  lower  gas-pipe,  rr^ 
and  the  piston,  u,  pushed  so  far  from  the  inlet  as  to  supply  the 
gas  to  the  chamber,  o  2,  only,  whilst  it  is  excluded  from  the  other 
chambers,  flg.  318.  In  this  manner  an  air-flame  is  obtained,  which 
keeps  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  combustion-tube  at  a  duU 
red  heat.  A  small  quantity  of  gas  is  next  admitted  to  the  upper 
gas-pipe,  8  8,  by  means  of  the  flexible  tube,  c,  the  piston,  v,  being 
drawn  so  far  from  the  inlet  as  to  confine  the  gas  to  a  very  few  of 
the  Utde  tubes,  at  the  extremity  of  which  mere  points  of  flame 
are  thus  produced.  The  distillation  now  proceeds  with  per- 
fect regularity,  the  slow  air-current,  which  must  be  kept  up  all 
the  while,  as  well  as  the  high  temperature  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  tube,  driving  all  the  products  of  combustion  towards  the 
red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  which  effects  their  perfect  combustion. 
The  piston,  v,  is  gradually  drawn  out,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  jets 
into  play,  and  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  jets  increased  as  &r  as 
possible  without  producing  too  smoky  a  flame.  As  soon  as  the 
temperature  of  the  jets  is  no  longer  capable  of  expelling  volatile 
matter  from  the  substance,  the  piston,  u,  of  the  lower  tube  is 
gradually  pushed  in,  and  the  gas  supplied  to  all  the  chambers  of 
compartment  Jc  until  the  whole  of  the  combustion-tube  is  exposed 
to  a  uniform  air-flame  throughout  its  whole  length.  A  new  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  thus  expelled,  but  unless  the  substance  under  ex- 
amination be  volatile,  a  large  quantity  of  carbon  is  left  in  the  boat. 

626.  "  At  this  period  the  air-current  is  replaced  by  a  slow  stream 
of  oxygen  frx)m  the  gas-holder,  H,  the  arrival  of  which  in  the  com- 
bustion-tube is  marked  by  a  brilliant  phenomenon  of  incandescence. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  boat  is  left  clean,  and  the  combustion  is 
terminated.  The  current  is,  however,  kept  up  for  a  very  short  time 
longer,  and  stopped  only  when  pure  oxygen  may  be  traced  at  the 
mouth  of  the  potash- tube,  by  means  of  an  ignited  splint  of  wood. 

627.  ''  By  this  time  the  products  of  combustion  are  perfectly 
swept  fr^m  the  tube  and  lodged  in  their  receptacles ;  moreover, 
the  copper  is  completely  reoxidized ;  the  flame  is  now  gradually 
lowered,  and  the  gas  at  last  entirely  turned  off;  and  if  the  com- 
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bustion-tabe,  after  the  detachment  of  the  chloride-of-calcium- 
tube,  &c.^  and  the  removal  of  the  empty  platinmn  boat,  be  care- 
fdlly  corked,  the  whole  arrangement  is  ready  for  another  com- 
bustion, in  which  the  operation  of  drying  of  course  becomes 
unnecessaiy. 

"  liquids  may  be  likewise  burned  with  the  apparatus ;  in  fEu^t, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  the  temperature  of  the 
compartment,  k,  can  be  managed,  this  mode  of  proceeding  is 
particularly  adapted  to  liquids.  Even  very  volatile  liquids,  such 
as  ether,  &c.,  may  be  safely  burned ;  in  this  case  the  combustion 
can  be  completed  without  any  oxygen,  and  no  fear  of  an  explosion 
need  be  entertained. 

''In  the  case  of  substances  containing  nitrogen,  the  copper 
turnings,  perfectly  dried  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  must  be  placed 
in  the  oombustLon-tube  after  the  preliminary  desiccation,  and 
the  current  of  air  must  be  very  slow ;  it  is,  moreover,  advisable 
to  place  some  copper  turnings  behind  the  boat  with  the  substance, 
over  the  posterior  compartment;  the  copper  is  thus  heated  to 
redness,  and  deprives  the  air-current  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
oxygen. 

628.  ''The  first  putting  together  of  this  apparatus  requires 
considerable  time,  and  the  securing  of  so  many  joints  is  attended 
with  some  difflculiy ;  but  once  fitted  up,  it  enables  the  operator 
to  analyse  with  great  dispatch,  scarcely  more  than  an  hour  being 
necessary  for  making  a  complete  combustion.  The  airangement 
is  particularly  useful  when  a  considerable  number  of  analyses 
have  to  be  made.  There  are,  moreover,  several  additional  advan- 
tages which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  determinations  both  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  very  exact,  especially  the  latter,  all 
sources  of  accidental  moisture  being  excluded.  On  this  account 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  amount  of  substance  used  in  the 
analysis  to  a  minimum,  not  more  than  from  150  to  200  milligrs. 
being  required.  The  possibility  of  determining  the  amount  of 
ash  or  the  quantity  of  silver,  platinum,  or  barium,  &c.  in  a  sub- 
stance, together  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  likewise  fre- 
quently a  very  great  convenience.    The  number  of  accidents  is. 
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moreover^  much  smaller.  The  combustion-tabes  very  rarely 
crack  if  the  application  of  heat  be  soffidentLy  gradual.  For  this 
purpose  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  light  the  gas  in  the 
commencement,  below  the  wire-gauze,  until  the  furnace  has 
become  hot,  then  to  turn  it  off  and  to  light  it  above  the  wire- 
gauze.  But  if  an  accident  actually  takes  place  with  a  combns- 
tion-tube,  it  almost  invariably  occurs  in  the  preliminary  heating 
of  the  oxide  of  copper,  and  in  such  cases  the  'substance'  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  has  only  to  be  shifted  to  another  tube.  The 
combustion-tabes  usually  stand  six  or  eight  combustions,  but 
frequently  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  may  be  made  with  the  same 
tube,  so  that  there  is  also  a  considerable  saving  in  expense. 

'^  The  only  inconvenience  incident  to  the  apparatus  is,  that  it 
is  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  wire-gauze  especially  has  to  be 
often  renewed,  and  on  this  account  a  construction  has  been 
selected  which  renders  it  possible  to  replace  the  wire-gaaze  in 
the  laboratory  without  sending  the  furnace  to  a  gas-fitter. 

629.  '^  The  furnace  given  in  the  above  illustrations  is  composed 
of  three  distinct  divisions,  which  may  be  separately  fixed  upon 
the  support.  By  this  provision  the  apparatus  becomes  adapted  to 
a  variety  of  operations,  especially  to  nitrogen  determinatioiis,  which 
require  a  shorter  tube.  This  separation,  however,  is  not  absolutely 
necessaiy,  and  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
determinations,  a  furnace  in  one  piece  answers  equally  well." 

630.  The  U-tubes  which  appear  in  the  engraving,  fig.  317,  are, 
with  their  contents,  much  more  bulky  and  heavy  than  the  straight 
one,  fig.  66,  and,  moreover,  they  do  not  possess  any  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  latter.  Where,  however,  from  any  special  cir- 
cumstance, a  U-tube  is  desired,  it  may  advantageously  be  ar- 
ranged somewhat  as  in  fig.  246,  p.  314,  where  the  tube,  e,  which 
is  to  be  inserted  into  the  cork  of  the  combustion-tube,  enters 
a  little  tube  intended  to  receive  the  chief  bulk  of  the  water,  and 
thus  enable  the  instrument  to  be  used  much  longer  without 
changing  the  chloride  of  calcium  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  The  inner  tube  must  be  much  shorter  than  is  there  re- 
presented. 
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631.  The  U-tubes^  as  sold,  are  generally  too  heavy  to  be  con- 
yeniently  suspended  from  the  balance,  and  tabes  of  large  calibre  are 
not  always  easy  to  be  had ;  it  is  sometimes  convenient  therefore 
to  make  them  of  two  pieces  of  light  tubing,  connected  together  at 
bottom  by  a  small  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  fastened 
by  oorks  and  sealing-wax.  It  is  to  be  strengthened  by  a  support 
of  wood  tied  with  string  between  the  two  large  tubes.  A  U-tube 
of  this  construction  is  also  useful  in  many  experiments  with 
gases.  Plugs  of  cotton-wool  are  placed  at  the  extremities  to 
confine  the  chloride  of  calcium. 

632.  It  is  sometimes  preferable  in  ordinary  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen determinations,  to  use  an  aspirator  to  draw  a  current  of  air 
through  the  apparatus  after  the  analysis  is  ended ;  in  this  case  a 
preUnunary  experiment  may  be  made  to  find  the  increase  in 
weight  which  a  chloride-of-calcium-tube  acquires  by  the  passage 
of  about  200  cub.  cent,  of  air.  The  number  thus  found  is  to  be 
deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  chloride-of-caldum-tube  after 
the  analysis.     The  stopcock,  a,  of  the  aspirator,  b,  fig.  320, 

Fig.  820. 
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being  turned  on  after  the  combustion  is  finished  and  the  point 
of  the  tube  is  broken  off,  200  cub.  cent,  of  water  are  allowed 
to  flow  out,  when  of  course  exactly  that  quantity  of  air  is 
drawn  through  the  apparatus.  The  cork  of  the  aspirator  is 
provided  with  two  tubes,  and  one  of  these  is  bent  at  right  angles 
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and  attached  by  a  caoutchouc  connector  to  the  second  potash- 
tube,  while  the  other  is  intended  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the 
air  which  escapes  through  the  bulbs  during  the  combustion^  but 
it  is  closed  by  a  small  cork  or  a  piece  of  wax  just  before  the 
stopcock  is  opened  to  allow  of  the  flow  of  the  water. 

In  the  analysis  of  volatile  fluids  with  high  percentages  of 
carbon,  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  hydrogen  is  often  exceed- 
ingly important ;  the  arrangement  shown  in  flg.  320  is  then  of 
great  assbtance,  because  the  quantity  of  fluid  burnt  is  generally 
very  small,  sometimes  only  2*5  grains,  in  which  case  the  hydro- 
gen derived  from  moisture  in  the  air  may  introduce  serious  error. 

It  is  often  advisable  at  the  termination  of  the  analysis  to  con- 
nect to  the  tail  of  the  combustion-tube  a  small  tube  filled  with 
fragments  of  caustic  potash,  to  absorb  any  carbonic  add  or  aqueous 
vapour  that  might  otherwise  find  its  way  into  the  apparatus. 
This,  to  a  certain  extent,  renders  unnecessary  the  precautions 
last  described. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 
OLASS-WOBEIHO. 

633.  There  are  few  acquirements  of  more  use  to  the  chemist 
than  a  moderate  proficiency  in  the  constmction  of  glass  apparatus : 
the  mere  fact  of  being  to  a  certain. extent  independent  of  the  in- 
strument-maker is  at  once  a  great  object  gained.  It  frequently, 
nay  constantly  happens  that  an  experiment  is  dependent  for  suc- 
cess upon  the  use  of  an  instrument  of  a  shape  different  to  that 
kept  in  the  laboratory ;  the  operator  who  can  readily  supply  any 
deficiency  of  this  kind  is  fiir  more  likely  to  make  progress  in  his 
researches  than  one  who  has  to  wait  until  it  can  be  obtained 
from  the  glass-blower. 

634.  Small  retorts,  tube-frmnels,  siphons,  test-tubes,  pipettes, 
&c.  are  always  in  requisition ;  no  pains  should  therefore  be  spared 
to  acquire  &cility  in  the  use  of  the  table  or  other  blowpipes  for 
purposes  of  this  kind.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  some 
persons  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  spend 
valuable  time  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  which  might 
be  better  obtained  from  the  instrument-maker;  for  instance, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  any  one,  unless  singularly  skil- 
ful at  such  practices,  to  attempt  the  construction  of  liebig's 
potash-tubes,  fig.  67,  §  107,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  very  useful  and  highly  advantageous  to  be  able  to  repair  one 
if  broken.  The  advantage  of  possessing  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  skill  in  mechanical  operations  should  not  therefore  be 
overlooked,  for  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  an  important  element 
in  the  qualifications  of  a  chemist.  Even  in  so  simple  an  afiair  as 
the  construction  of  a  combustion-tube,  p.  357,  much  is  gained 
by  doing  it  in  a  neat  and  proper  manner,  without  regarding  the 
annoyance  which  most  persons  cannot  help  feeling  at  the  sight, 
much  less  the  use  of  one  that  is  ill-made  and  clumsy.  ? 

635.  The  most  common  operation  with  glass  in  the  laboratory 
is  the  bending  of  tubes,  and  it  is  also  the  simplest.    They  should 
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be  selected  for  this  purpose  of  tolerable  thickness,  and  not  too 
large  in  diameter ;  very  thin  ones  are  troublesome  to  bend,  and 
are  seldom  useful  when  done.     Supposing  a  tube  to  be  required  for 
the  washing-bottle  (§  200),  or  for  delivering  gas  in  small  experi- 
ments, a  piece  should  be  selected  about  the  size  and  thickness 
depicted  in  the  margin.     It  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  the 
blowpipe,  the  flame  of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  being  suf- 
ficient.    About  an  inch  should  be  heated,  until  it  is  per-  ^* 
ceived  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  hands  that  it  begins     Q 
to  yield ;  it  is  constantly  turned  round  on  its  axis,  in 
order  that  all  parts  may  be  equally  heated,  and  when  found  to 
be  sufficiently  soft,  removed  from  the  flame,  and  being  held  by 
the  ends,  they  are  inclined  gently  towards  each  other,  care  being 
taken  that  the  movement  is  in  the  same  plane,  t.  e,  so  that  if  it 
were  continued  long  enough,  the  two  portions  would  at  last  meet 
throughout  their  whole  length,  without  having  any  tendency  to 
one  side.    This  is  accomplished  by  holding  the  tube  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  line  from  the  eye  would  pass  through  both  por- 
tions of  the  tube,  ^g.  322,  where  the  eye  bemg  at  a,  any  ten- 
dency to  one  side  of  either  limb  would 
be  readily  seen  and  corrected. 

In  all  operations  of  glass-working, 
the  state  of  the  glass  with  regard  to 
its  temperature  is  judged  of  as  much  or 
more  by  the  feel  than  by  the  sight,  for 
glass  requires  a  much  higher  tempe- 
rature to  show  a  red  heat  than  metal. 
It  is  necessaiy  also  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  appearance 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  reduced  lead  in  the  glass,  or  ignited 
charcoal  deposited  from  the  flame,  and  that  shown  by  red-hot 
glass.  It  is  a  great  object  in  all  operations  at  the  glass- working 
table  to  acquire  that  lightness  of  hand,  combined  with  steadiness, 
which  enables  a  tube  to  be  held  without  distortion  although  very 
soft. 

636.  Very  thin  tubes  are  liable  to  become  malformed  on  bend- 
ing, especially  if  huge,  the  outer  or  convex  portion  flattening. 
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and  the  inner  angle  having  wrinkles ;  this  may  be  avoided  either 
by  closing  one  end  and  gently  blowing  into  the  tube  while  bend* 
ing,  or  by  filling  it  with  sand  and  making  the  curve  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  over  a  charcoal  fire. 

This  method  of  bending  tabes  by  means  of  sand  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  construction  of  U-  and  Y-tubes  for 
drying  gases,  condensing  volatile  fluids,  &c.  By  means  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ignited  charcoal,  supported  on  a  piece  of  wire*netting 
elevated  on  bricks,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  combustion,  I  have  always 
found  that  tubes  from  -J-  to  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  the 
hardest  glass,  may  be  bent  with  perfect  ease.  It  is  of  course  im- 
perative that  the  sand  should  be  dry.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
avoid  too  high  a  temperature,  or  the  sand  would  have  a  tendency 
to  adhere  to  the  glass. 

637.  The  Herapath's  jet,  fig.  48  (§  60),  is  so  convenient  and 
manageable,  either'  with  or  without  a  blowpipe-bellows  at- 
tached, that  where  there  is  a  supply  of  gas  it  will  render  almost 
any  other  description  of  instrument  of  this  class  unnecessary. 
By  carefully  regulating  the  supply,  any  description  of  flame  may 
be  obtained,  either  oxidating  or  reducing.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  gas  should  never  be  turned  on  too  fiilly,  as  in 
that  case  the  combustion  is  less  complete,  and  the  oxidating 
and  reducing  portions  of  the  flame  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  each  other,  and  very  often  the  former  not  obtained  at  all. 
In  fact,  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  a  greater  degree  by 
regulating  the  amount  of  gas  than  by  increasing  the  blast.  In 
working  with  soft  glass  containing  lead,  it  is  to  be  carefully  kept 
away  from  the  reducing-flame,  films  of  lead  becoming  visible  which 
may  be  difficult  to  remove  by  exposure  to  the  oxidating  flame. 
The  latter  may  always  be  known  by  its  peculial*  nebulous  appear- 
ance, and  ftom  being  beyond  the  luminous  and  reducing  portion. 
Before  introducing  thick  glass  into  the  flame,  it  is  to  be  carefhlly 
heated  to  prevent  cracking  from  sudden  and  unequal  expansion, 
and  on  removing  it,  every  precaution  is  to  be  taken  to  prevent  too 
rapid  cooling.  It  is  ta  be  held  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
visible  flame,  being  continually  rotated  and  gradually  removed 
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farther  and  farther  from  the  jet ;  after  this  it  shoold  be  held  in  the 
earrent  of  hot  air  ascending  from  the  lamp,  and  finally  it  is  to  be 
put  in  a  warm  place,  such  as  the  sand-heat,  to  cool  gradnally. 
A  hot  piece  of  glass,  even  if  so  thin  as  to  render  veiy  slow  cooling 
unneoeesaiy,  is  never  to  be  placed  upon  the  bench  or  working- 
table,  as  a  fihn  of  carbon,  dificalt  entirely  to  remove,  adheres  to 
it.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  bend  tubes  in  successive  small  por- 
tions, so  as  to  avoid  too  sadden  a  carve. 

Cttthkg  Olass. 

638.  (1)  By  files. — Glass  tabes  are  cut  into  lengths  by  filing 
a  notch  on  them  with  a  sharp  three-square  file,  and  breaking  the 
tube  at  the  point  marked,  in  the  manner  that  a  twig  is  snapped, 
the  hands  being  held  in  precisely  the  same  position. 

639.  If  the  tube  is  thin,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
too  much  pressure  with  the  file,  as  the  glass  would  then  be 
crashed.  If  the  tube  is  large  in  diameter,  the  file-mark  must 
be  carried  half  round.  The  notch  should  be  deeper  on  the  side 
ftirthest  from  the  operator  when  being  broken. 

640.  (2)  By  the  diamond, — Cutting-diBmonds  usually  have 
one  part  that  acts  more  readily  than  the  others ;  this  position 
should  be  ascertained  by  trial  on  a  piece  of  fiat  glass,  and  marked 
on  the  handle  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  easily  found  when 
required.  When  a  piece  of  glass  is  to  bo  cut,  it  should  bo  laid  upon 
a  perfectly  flat  sar&ce,  because,  if  a  hollow  exists  underneath  the 
plate,  it  is  liable  to  caase  fracture  when  pressure  is  applied  to  the 
upper  surface. 

641.  (3)  By  wpring-eoah  or  pasHUe$. — One  of  the  most  con- 
venient methods  imaginable  of  separating  glass  into  various 
forms,  is  by  the  use  of  spring-coals.  The  following  formulae 
are  given  for  their  preparation,  the  first  by  Gahn,  the  second  by 
Mohr.  1.  Two  and  a  half  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  and  half  an 
oance  of  gum-tragacanth,  are  dissolved  in  five  and  a  half  ounces 
of  water.  Then  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  storaz,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  gum-benzoin,  are  dissolved  in  one  and  a  half 
ounce  of  spirit  of  wine ;  the  two  mixtures  are  to  be  worked. 
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with  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal,  into  a  stiff 
paste.  2.  Half  an  onnce  of  gom-tragacanth  in  powder  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  water  to  an  elastic  mucilage,  allowing  it  to  macerate 
for  about  one  hour.  Then  add  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  benzoin, 
dissolved  in  sufficient  spirit.  Bub  the  two  fluids  in  a  mortar, 
with  as  much  powdered  charcoal  as  will  form  a  tenacious  paste. 
The  pastes  formed  by  either  of  these  processes  are  to  be  formed 
into  sticks  about  the  size  of  ordinary  qidUs,  and  slowly  dried  in 
the  water-bath. 

The  benzoin  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  a  pleasing 
odour  during  the  burning,  and  if  finely  powdered  charcoal  is 
worked  up  with  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum-tragacanth  and  a  little 
gum*-arabic,  it  answers  equally  well.  I  form  the  sticks  by 
taking  a  mass  of  the  mixture  and  rolling  it  on  a  stone  slab  with 
a  piece  of  smooth  hard  wood  until  the  mass  is  about  the  length 
and  thickness  of  a  black  lead  pencil.  The  sticks  thus  formed  are 
to  be  laid  out  upon  a  tray  dusted  with  charcoal-powder  to  prevent 
them  adhering ;  the  tray  and  contents  are  then  placed  on  a  mode- 
rately warm  part  of  the  sand-bath  for  half  a  day,  to  dry.  I  have 
also  found  that  the  addition  of  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  linseed- 
meal  (that  which  has  been  prepared  from  expressed  cake)  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  strengthen  the  spring-coals,  and  prevent 
the  red-hot  ends  from  dropping  about. 

642.  To  use  them,  one  is  to  be  ignited,  and  suffered  to  bum 
to  a  point,  the  combustion  being  aided  during  the  whole  time  by 
gentle  blowing.  A  crack  being  made  in  the  edge  of  the  tube  or 
other  vessel  to  be  cut,  the  ignited  point  is  to  be  placed  about  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  from  it,  and  in  the  direction  in  which  the  crack 
is  wished  to  extend ;  the  latter  will  almost  immediately  run  to 
the  ignited  point,  which  is  then  to  be  removed  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  farther ;  in  this  manner  the  crack  may  be  led  in  the 
desired  direction,  so  as  to  enable  a  flask  or  other  vessel  to  be  cut 
to  any  shape.  If  a  spring-coal  is  not  at  hand,  a  substitute  may 
be  found  in  a  small  stick  of  well-dried  deal,  which  is  to  be  burnt 
until  a  charcoal  point  is  obtained,  but  it  soon  goes  out,  and  has 
to  be  repeatedly  ignited.    A  red-hot  iron  may  also  be  used  to 
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lead  a  crack.  It  is  strangey  that,  from  some  molecular  pecu- 
liarily,  probably  cansed  by  the  heat,  it  is  impossible,  as  a  general 
role,  to  make  the  crack  extend  entirely  ronnd  a  tabe,  a  small 
portion,  aboat  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  remaining  intact ;  this  is, 
however,  too  small  to  be  of  importance,  and  after  the  parts  are 
separated,  forms  a  point  which  may  be  easily  removed  by  the  file. 
A  flask,  retort-neck,  &c.  is  sometimes  divided  by  tying  a  thread 
saturated  with  turpentine  round,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  at  the 
same  time  rotating  the  vessel  to  enable  the  flame  to  extend 
equally.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  is  consumed,  the  vessel  is  sud- 
denly dipped  into  cold  water,  when  it  generally  separates  into 
two  portions ;  the  fissure  corresponding  to  the  line  marked  by 
the  thread.  This  method  is,  however,  less  to  be  relied  on  than 
the  process  by  the  spring-coal.  The  latter  remark  also  applies 
to  the  use  of  red-hot  iron  rings,  which  were  much  used  by  the 
older  chemists  for  dividing  glass  vessels ;  they  were  applied  red- 
hot  to  the  flask,  which  was  then  dipped  into  water,  when  it 
usually  parted  at  the  line  marked  by  the  heated  ring. 

PiSBcnro  Holes  nr  Oiass. 

643.  By  heat, — ^A  hole  may  be  very  conveniently  made  in  tubes 
and  other  thin  glass  apparatus,  by  directing  a  pointed  flame  from 
the  blowpipe  upon  the  spot  where  the  aperture  is  to  be,  until  it 
is  red-hot;  the  month  is  then  applied  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
other  being  closed  by  the  finger  or  a  cork ;  the  glass  is  by  this 
means  blown  into  a  thin  bubble  and  bursts ;  if  not,  it  is  reheated, 
and  on  blowing  a  second  time,  the  object  is  attained.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  method  of  obtaining  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  a 
tubewhere  it  is  intended  to  insert  another.  Figs.823,324  and  325 
illustrate  the  method  of  proceeding ;  the  flame  being  directed  for  a 
few  seconds  strongly  at  a,  fig.  323,  the  tube  which  is  closed  at  h 
by  a  cork,  is  blown  into  strongly ;  the  glass  is  by  this  means 
forced  into  a  thin  bubble,  fig.  324,  a,  and  on  repeating  the  pro- 
cess, bursts.  On  removing  the  thin  glass,  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a,  fig.  325.  The  flame  is  directed  upon  the  aperture  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  while  the  edges  are  red-hot,  the  tube,  6,  fig. 
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325,  is  approached,  and  haying  its  edges  also  made  red-hot,  is 
applied  to  the  aperture  and  pressed  rather  strongly  to  make  it 
adhere,  and  is  immediately  slightly  pnlled  away  to  render  the 
glass  at  the  juncture  thinner ;  the  end,  c,  of  the  tube,  5,  fig.  325, 
is  then  to  be  dosed,  and  the  flame  directed  all  round  the  juncture 
of  the  two ;  the  mouth  being  then  applied  to  d,  air  is  thrown  in, 
whiohy  by  expanding  the  edges  of  the  join,  will  make  it  still 


Fig.  328. 


Fig.  824. 


Fig.  825. 
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thinner  and  less  liable  to  crack  on  cooling.  When,  by  a  few 
repetitions  of  this,  it  is  seen  that  the  joint  is  tight  and  not 
wrinkled,  it  is  to  be  very  slowly  cooled.  If  it  is  wished  to  con- 
struct a  siphon,  the  tube,  5,  which  is  much  longer  than  could  be 
conveniently  represented  in  the  figure,  and  for  this  purpose  of 
smaller  calibre,  is  to  be  turned  up  as  at  5,  fig.  326,  and  bent  again 
at  c.  A  long  tube,  a  little  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  one  to 
which  b  is  soldered,  is  then  bent  into  a  siphon,  and  inserted  in 
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the  other,  the  lower  end  of  its  longer  1^  penetrating  to  a ;  a 
caoutchouc-tnbe  is  previously  slipped  over  the  end  of  the  longer 
tube  at  d,  and  serves  to  enable  the  two  to  be  united  bj  tying 
with  silk. 

644.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  means  a  convenient  and 
easily-constructed  siphon  is  formed,  one  of  its  chief  advantages 


Fig.  826. 


Fig.  827. 
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being,  that  as  the  caoatchouc  junction  allows  a  certain  amount 
of  motion,  the  chances  of  fracture  are  much  diminished;  and, 
moreover,  if  the  instrument  be  broken  at  the  bend  which  unites 
the  longer  and  shorter  leg,  another  tube  has  merely  to  be  bent 
and  inserted  into  the  tube,  da.    In  many  cases  the  two  limbs 
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of  the  siphon  may  be  connected  by  a  caoutchouc-tube  (as  at 
e),  and  by  this  means  all  danger  of  fracture  is  removed. 

The  same  object  may  be  attained,  perhaps  still  more  easily,  by 
taking  the  end  of  a  broken  chloride-of-calcium-tube  and  inserting 
a  cork  at  a,  fig.  327.  Holes  are  made  in  this  cork,  through  which 
two  tubes  are  passed,  one  forming  the  siphon,  and  the  other  in- 
tended to  enable  the  air  to  be  drawn  through  in  the  usual  manner. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  siphons  the  aperture  correspond- 
ing to  h,  ^,  327,  is  to  be  closed  before  applying  the  lips  to  c, 

645.  A  very  convenient,  and  in  many  instances  extremely 
useful  method  of  piercing  an  aperture  into  tubes,  bulbs,  &c.,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  forming  a  tube,  is  in  the  manner  seen  in 
fig.  328.    A  strong  and  pointed  flame  is  directed  at  a  until  the  glass 

Fig.  828. 


is  perfectly  melted  and  very  soft ;  a  piece  of  rather  infosible  glass 
rod,  b,  is  introduced  into  the  flame  until  the  end  is  red  hot ;  it  is 
then  pressed  rather  forcibly  upon  the  melted  spot  at  a,  and  im- 
mediately withdrawn ;  by  this  means  a  small  tube  of  about  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long  will  be  formed.  Retorts  to 
which  this  has  been  applied  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  fluid 
without  soiling  their  necks,  are  seen  in  §§  382  and  653. 

646.  Holes  may  be  drilled  with  ease  through  thick  plates  of 
glass,  stoppers,  &c.,  by  means  of  a  common  brad-awl  dipped  in 
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turpentine,  the  instroment  being  used  predBely  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  it  would  if  the  hole  was  being  bored  in  wood«  I  have 
made  a  neat  aperture  through  a  glass  stopper  half  an  inch  thick 
in  less  than  ten  minutes,  by  this  means.  This  is  a  convenient 
method  of  making  the  hole  in  a  glass  plate,  by  which  to  suspend 
the  watch-glass  or  capsule  over  the  sur&ce  of  sulphuric  add  con- 
tained in  a  beaker,  as  in  fig.  60,  p.  66.  When  a  glass  stopper 
has  become  fixed  in  the  neck  of  a  bottle  and  broken  off,  this  is  a 
good  method  of  extraction,  for  the  glass  may  thus  be  crumbled 
away,  and  finally  removed  altogether. 

647.  Closing  of  tubes, — ^This  is  an  operation  of  constant  occur- 
rence in  all  laboratories,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  test- 
tubes,  or  little  bottles  to  contain  specimens. 

Fig.  830.  Fig.  831.  Fig.  882. 


Fig.  829. 
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Fig.  883. 


The  tube  is  to  be  strongly  heated  at  one  end,  from  a  to  6,  fig. 
329.  Another  piece  being  then  attached,  the  heat  is  to  be 
directed  at  a  6,  fig.  330,  the  tube  being  continually  rotated,  in 
order  to  equalize  the  heat ;  it  is  then  drawn  out,  as  at  fig.  331, 
and  the  flame  being  strongly  directed  at  a,  fig.  332,  the  super- 
fluous glass  is  to  be  drawn  off.  The  tube,  afber  a  little  turning 
in  the  flame,  then  appears  Uke  fig.  333.     The  mouth  is  then 
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applied  to  a,  fig.  334,  and  air  caatiouialy  throini  in  until  the  end 
becomes  rounded  and  free  from  the  point  seen  in  fig.  333.  It 
should  now  resemble  fig.  334.  The  mouth  should  then  be  heated 
until  the  sharp  edge  is  frised,  or  if  it  is  desiied  to  expand  it  as 
at  a,  fig.  334,  the  end  should  be  ignited  for  the  tenth  of  an  inch, 
and  a  piece  of  charcoal,  previously  filed  or  rasped  to  a  proj^r 
shape,  inserted  and  turned  round  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enlarge 
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the  aperture ;  this  will  cause  the  cork  to  fit  more  completely,  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  tube. 

648.  It  is  very  frequently  required  to  draw  out  tubes  to  a 
capillary  termination,  either  for  pipettes  or  otherwise.  It  is 
generally  better  to  thicken  them  before  drawing  out,  by  ro- 
tating them  for  some  time  in  the  flame,  and  rather  pressing  up 
than  otherwise,  but  not  sufficiently  to  cause  a  fold  or  wrinkle ; 
by  this  means  they  will  take  the  form  seen  in  fig.  335 ;  and  if 
it  is  then  drawn  out,  as  in  fig.  336,  and  cut  off  at  a,  a  strong 
but  extremely  fine  aperture  may  be  obtained.  The  calilare  will  of 
course  be  regulated  by  the  degree  to  which  the  tube  is  puUed. 

If  it  is  wished  to  form  a  small  pipette,  it  may  be  done  by 
dosing  a,  heating  strongly  at  5,  and  thickeipng  and  pressing  lip 
the  glass  so  as  to  obtain  sufficient  to  form  a  stout  bulb.    On 
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blowing  strongly  but  steadily,  still  rotating  the  tube,  a  globe  will 
be  formed  sufficiently  large  for  most  pxiiposes.  The  formation  of 
pipettes  leads  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  blowing  bulbs. 
The  simplest  method  of  doing  this  to  a  beginner,  will  be,  to  take 
a  piece  of  tube  about  the  size  and  stoutness  of  fig.  337,  and  dose 
it  at  one  end ;  it  is  then  to  be  thickened  by  rotation  in  the  flame, 
and  pressing  the  glass  oareftilly  up  with  a  piece  of  metal  until 
sufficient  has  been  accumulated  at  the  end;  by  this  means  a 
section  of  the  tube  will  resemble  fig.  338.  The  thick  portion  is 
then  to  be  strongly  heated,  and  air  thrown  in  by  blowing  steadily 
as  soon  as  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  flame.  A  bright  cherry- 
red  is  the  best  heat  for  this  purpose.  The  tube  is  to  be  turned 
not  only  while  in  the  flame,  but  also  while  the  bulb  is  being 
blown.  If  too  much  pressure  is  exerted,  a  kidney-shaped  bulb 
of  extreme  thinness,  and  perfectly  useless,  will  be  obtained. 
The  eye  should  be  steadily  kept  upon  the  expanding  glass  the 
whole  time  the  air  is  being  thrown  in,  so  that  the  pressure  may 
be  arrested  at  the  proper  moment.  If  the  bulb  obtained  is  not 
sufficiently  large,  it  may  be  reheated  and  blown  into  again. 
When  it  is  required  so  large  that  sufficient  glass  cannot  be 
accumulated  at  the  end  to  form  it,  a  large  piece  of  tube  may  be 
joined  to  a  smaller.  For  this  purpose  the  larger  piece  is  drawn 
out  at  both  ends  until  of  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  one,  flg. 
339.    The  end,  a,  is  then  thickened  and  drawn  out  small,  but 
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not  closed ;  b  is  then  introduced  into  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe, 
and  closed ;  it  is  then  to  be  heated,  and  on  blowing  strongly  at 
a,  the  end,  (,  forms  into  a  small  but  excessively  thin  globe, 
which  is  broken  off,  so  as  only  to  present  an  enlarged  edge,  as 
seen  in  the  figure :  the  same  is  done  at  e.  The  aperture,  a,  is 
then  to  be  closed  by  fosion.  If,  now,  the  edges  of  h  and  c  are 
held  in  the  flame,  and  both  are  equally  heated,  they  may  be 
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perfectly  united  by  pressing  together;  the^*  are  then  to  be 
slightly  drawn  in  an  opposite  direction,  tf>  reduce  the  tiiickness 
of  the  join,  and  then  reheated  and  blown  into  until  the  thickened 
portion  disappears  and  becomes  equal]/ distributed ;  a  little  more 
careM  drawing  out  will  then  make  the  tube  of  the  same  size  at 
the  join  as  elsewhere.  The  portion,  d,  ia  then  to  be  heated  in 
the  flame,  and  expanded  into  a  bulb,  by  careful  blowing.  If 
another  piece  is  connected  at  the  end,  a,  in  the  same  manner,  a 
large  pipette  is  at  once  formed. 

649.  An  excellent  pipette  for  deliyering  small  quantities  of 
fluids  in  delicate  experiments  may  be  made  as  follows : — ^A  small 
but  thick  tube  is  to  be  thickened  at  one  end,  and  then  drawn 
out ;  by  this  means  a  tube  of  very  small  bore,  but  of  consider- 
able strength,  is  obtained.  The  extremity  of  the  drawn-out 
portion  is  to  be  closed,  and  the  glass  at  that  part  where  the 
capillary  portion  joins  to  the  rest  of  the  tube  is  to  be  thickened 
considerably,  by  turning  it  in  a  good  flame,  and  pressing  up  the 
glass,  using  the  capillary  tube  as  a  handle.  The  heat  is  then 
to  be  raised,  and  a  bulb  blown,  so  that  the  instrument  has  the 
form  of  fig.  840.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  pipettes  made  in 
this  manner  from  ordinary  quill-tubing,  in  adjusting  the  quantities 
of  fluids  to  be  weighed  for  analysLs. 

650.  The  funnels  so  much  used  in  distillations  on  the 
small  scale,  and  in  the  preparation  of  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric 
and  carbonic  acid  gases,  are  readily  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — ^A  piece  of  wide  and  tolerably  stout  tube  is  drawn  out  and 
cut  off,  of  the  width  of  the  smaller  one  to  be  attached  to  it,  as 
in  fig.  341.  The  end,  a,  is  then  to  be  corked,  and  the  two  may 
be  joined,  as  previously  directed.  Or  if  what  is  termed  a  thistle- 
fdnnel  is  preferred,  a  globe  of  tolerable  stoutness  is  to  be  formed 
at  the  end  of  a  tube,  by  soldering  a  wide  to  a  narrow  one,  and 
expanding  the  wide  portion  into  a  bulb.  The  end  opposite  to  the 
narrow  tube  is  then  to  be  strongly  heated  and  blown  into  until 
a  large  thin  bubble  is  formed,  fig.  342 ;  this  is  to  be  broken  off, 
the  aperture  made  smooth  by  fusion,  and  opened  with  an  iron 
wire  or  piece  of  charcoal. 
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By  bending  the  tabe-fdnnel,  fig.  841^  at  5  so  as  to  fona  a 
right  angle,  and  bordering  the  wide  portion,  ezoellent  saction- 


Fig.  340. 
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Fig.  341. 


Fig.  342. 
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Fig.  848. 


tubes  for  combustions  are  made*.  Bent  tubes  of  this  latter  kind 
are  also  very  conyenient  for  connecting  many  pieces  of  appara- 
tus.   By  much  thickening  a  piece  of  rather  wide  tube,  and  then 

•  See  alBO  $  564. 
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dnving  it  out  until  of  the  rdative  proportiona  of  fig.  343,  I 
make  the  small  caiutio  potash-tubes  for  attaching  to  the  potaah- 
tmlbe  for  oigasic  analysis,  as  in  fig.  298,  p.  870.  The  aperture, 
a,  fits  the  cork  at  the  suction-tabe  used  to  draw  the  carbonie  acid 
throngh  the  potash  solution  after  the  aoalyna.  The  mode  of  attach- 
ing and  Tising  these  instromenta  is  seen  at  §§  562, 504,  and  607. 


Pig.  844. 
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651.  Where  it  is  Trished  to  constmot  U-tobee, 
but,  from  ths  lai^enesB  of  the  diameter  and 
tiiinness  of  the  glass,  difficult  is  foimd  in 
bending  without  distortion,  and  the  process  vith 
sand  is  not  convenient,  I  frequently  make  them 
of  the  form  seen  in  fig.  344.  This  is  very  eatdly 
done  by  thickening  in  two  places,  and  then 
drawing  out,  fig.  345.  This  thii^ening  enables 
na  to  bend  the  tube  neatly  at  a  a,  fig.  345,  with 
great  ease,  and  when  done  in  this  manner,  the 
bend  is  exceedingly  strong. 

662.  Bafety-tubes  of  the  form  of  fig.  346 
are  easily  constracted  oat  of  pieces  of  glass 
tube.  Two  fuee  are  selected,  the  laiger  of 
suffldent  diameter  to  form  the  f^mnel,  a,  and 
the  elongated  bulb,  b,  A.t  about  2  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  tube,  the  flame  of  the  blow- 
pipe is  made  to  play  strongly  until  the  ghiss  is  veiy  soft; 
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is  kept  constantly  tnmed  until  it  has  very  mucli  thickened, 
and  become  about  a  third  less  than  its  original  -pig,  S4S. 
diameter;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  flame, 
and  drawn  out  until  of  the  same  size  as  the 
smaU  tube,  as  at  a,  fig.  347.  It  is  again 
drawn  out  about  2  inches  frirther  down,  as  at 
Cy  and  cut  off  at  a,  6,  and  e.  The  first  por- 
tion is  joined,  by  the  method  given  at  p.  411, 
to  about  6  inches  of  the  smaller  tube;  the 
other'  end  of  the  latter  is  then  soldered  to 
the  end,  &,  of  the  bulb,  fig.  347,  and  about  10 
inches  more  of  the  small  tube  is  affixed  to  the 
end,  e ;  the  whole  is  then  bent  into  the  form  of 
^,  346.  This  is  the  method  I  always  adopt  for 
the  construction  of  these  useful  pieces  of  ap- 
paratus ;  and  I  find  that,  if  proper  care  is  taken 
to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  welds  by  the 
method  described  at  p.  411,  they  are  no  more 
liable  to  fracture  at  those  places  than  at  the  por- 
tions of  the  tube  where  there  is  no  join. 

653.  I  have  sometimes  had  occasion  to  construct  a  retort  and 
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receiver  out  of  one  piece  of  tube,  as  ia  the  figure.    It  has  many 

Fig.  848. 


advantages  where  the  presence  of  cork  or  caoutchouc  is  inad  - 
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missible,  and  is  extremely  easy  to  make.    A  piece  of  glass  tube, 
^  or  -|th8  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  closed  at  one  end  like  a  test- 
tube,  and  at  about  2  inches  further  up  it  is  strongly  heated  and 
thickened ;  it  is  then  to  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  form  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  a.    The  tubulature,  h,  is  then  formed  by  the  method  given 
at  pp.  242  and  407,  and  the  end  is  broken,  so  as  to  allow  air 
to  enter  while  the  other  end,  e,  ia  closed ;  the  tubulature,  d,  vs 
then  made,  and  the  neck  bent  as  at  a.    To  introduce  the  fluid  to 
be  distilled,  the  end,  h,  la  dipped  into  it,  contained  in  a  small 
capsule,  and  suction  is  applied  at  d  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  and 
cork ;  when  sufficient  has  entered,  the  extreme  point  of  the  tubu* 
lature,  6,  is  held  in  the  flame,  suction  being  continued;  by  this 
means  the  point  may  be  closed  without  much  of  the  glass  being 
melted,  this  being  essential  where  the  retort  is  to  be  used  many 
times.    The  aperture  at  (2  is  left  open  in  some  cases  during  the  di- 
stillation, but  where  the  presence  of  air  is  objectionable,  the  fluid 
is  made  to  boil  until  all  the  latter  is  expelled,  and  the  end  of  d 
is  then  sealed  by  momentary  exposure  to  the  flame.    By  this 
means  the  distillation  may  be  conducted  in  vacuo,  and  conse- 
quently considerably  below  the  ordinary  point  of  ebullition  of 
the  fluid.     The  receiver  portion  of  the  apparatus  is,  of  course^ 
kept  cold  during  the  operation. 
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SECTION  XXV. 
ELECTBICAL  AKD  OALVAHIC  MASIPnLATiaN. 

654.  The  manipulation  oonnected  with  the  above  sabjects 
having  been  so  elaborately  treated  of  in  numerous  works  speciafi^ 
appropriated  to  them^  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  th^n 
here^  except  so  &r  as  they  bear  directly  upon  chemical  research, 
and  therefore  those  operations  only  will  be  alluded  to  which  axe 
required  in  laboratory  work. 

The  investigation  of  Kolbe  on  the  electrolysifi  of  organic  bodiee, 
has  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation  which  is  likely  to  be  fol-> 
lowed  up  with  activity;  the  researches  of  M.  Becquerel  upon  the 
separation  of  bodies  by  electrolysis,  and  even  the  application  of 
the  electrotype  to  the  coating  of  chemical  vessels  (§  683,  p.  430), 
render  it  necessary  for  the  student  not  only  to  possess  the  know- 
ledge derivable  from  works  exclusively  treating  of  electricity,  but 
also  to  be  fieimiliar  with  the  means  adopted  for  applying  the  eLee-^ 
trical  forces  in  chemical  processes. 

655.  The  operations  to  be  detailed  are  all  of  the  simplest  cha- 
racter, but  none  the  less  necessary  and  useful. 

656.  The  methods  of  exploding  mixtures  of  gases  in  the  various 
kinds  of  eudiometer  have  already  been  shown  (§§  551  to  558),  and 
it  was  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  a  spark  from  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine  was  insujQicient  to  cause  explosiany 
and  the  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  were  pointed  out. 

657.  It  sometimes  happens  in  laboratories  that  it  is  desired  to 
make  eudiometric  experiments,  and  that  an  electrical  machine  is 
not  at  hand.  In  this  case  the  electrophorus  will  answer  equally 
well,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  constructed,  and,  if 
necessary,  repaired,  the  small  space  that  it  occupies,  and  its 
freedom  from  the  liability  to  fracture  possessed  by  cylinder  and 
plate  machines,  it  is  even  more  convenient.  To  construct  it,  a 
plate  of  tin  is  made  into  a  circle  of  about  12  inches  diameter,  a 
raised  border  is  then  turned  up  for  about  ^  an  inch,  and  the  ex- 
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treme  edge  is  tunied  outwards  oyer  a  wire,  so  as  to  avoid  a  sharp 
border,  A  miztore  of  equal  weights  of  shell-lac,  Venice  taipentine 
and  reain  is  made  by  gently  heating  them  t(^ther  until  well 
fdsedy  stirring  during  the  time  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  thoroughly 
ineoiporate  the  ingredients.  The  composition  should,  when  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  be  poured  into  the  plate  with  the  raised  edges 
until  it  is  quite  fuU,  and  the  composition  is  to  be  kept  melted  (but 
not  too  hot)  for  a  short  time,  or  until  the  bubbles  have  entirely 
disappeared*  The  portion  which  serves  the  place  of  a  prime  con- 
ductor condsts  of  a  fiat  drde  of  wood,  rounded  on  the  edges,  and 
neatly  covered  with  tin-foil ;  it  is  rather  less  in  diameter  than 
the  lower  portion  of  the  instrument.  A  handle  is  easily  con- 
structed out  of  a  joeoe  of  glass  rod,  and  is  fastened  with  electrical 
cement  into  the  centre  of  the  wooden  plate.  Abrass  ballmay  be 
attached  to  the  lim ;  it  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary. 

658.  The  tin  plate  with  its  resinous  sor&ce  being  warm  and 
free  from  moistore,  is  to  be  excited  by  beating  with  a  piece  of  warm 
flannel.  To  do  this  effectually,  the  latter  is  to  be  folded  into 
a  slip  about  14  inches  long,  and  being  grasped  by  one  end,  is 
to  be  struck  upon  the  resinous  surfistce  smartly  and  in  an  oblique 
direction,  much  in  the  manner  of  beating  dust  off  a  flat  surface. 
When  this  has  been  done  for  about  a  minute,  the  warm  dry  cover 
or  upper  plate  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
reBin.ous  cake  and  touched  with  the  flnger.  If  the  plate  is 
then  raised  a  few  inches  and  the  knuckle  approached,  a  powei&l 
spark  will  pass ;  and  if  the  plate  be  again  replaced,  touched,  &c., 
and  so  on  in  the  same  order,  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar  being 
substituted  for  the  flnger  when  touching  the  upper  plate  after 
miffing  it,  a  jar  may  be  charged  sufficiently  to  give  a  powerfiil 
shock,  and  amply  sufficient  to  cause  the  explosion  of  a  gaseous 
mixture  even  under  the  unfiivouraUe  circumstances  previously 
described. 

659.  The  ordinary  cylinder  and  plate  electrical  machines  are  so 
feti^ilinr  to  all  persons  in  any  way  conversant  with  philosophical 
apparatus,  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here,  and 
it  is  almost  equally  unnecessary  to  remind  the  operator  that 
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before  use  the  instniment  should  be  dry  and  even  dightly  warm ; 
care  must,  however^  be  taken  that  the  machine  is  not  placed  suf- 
ficiently near  the  fire  to  injure  it,  or  fiise  the  cement  by  whidi 
the  cylinder  is  fastened  into  its  bearings,  or  the  pillars  into  their 
sockets.  The  dryness  of  the  glass  rod  which  supports  the  prime 
conductor  must  also  be  especially  attended  to. 

660.  Frictional  electriciiy  is  but  little  used  in  chemical  experi- 
ments, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fluid,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  is  obtained  by  chemical  action,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  use  of 
galvanic  batteries,  is  in  frequent  requisition  in  the  laboratoiy .  The 
extreme  purity  of  the  gas  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  batteiy  on 
water  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  eudiometrical  experiments. 

661.  Many  different  forms  of  battery  have  been  contrived,  all 
being  perhaps  more  or  less  valuable  under  certain  circumstances ; 
there  axe,  howeyer,  some  which  are  especially  so,  either  for  con- 
venience, power,  or  economy,  "^th  regard  to  the  former  of 
these  qualifications,  Smee's  battery  is  beyond  all  doubt  pre- 
eminent. It  is,  it  is  true,  less  powerful  than  some  other  arrange- 
ments, and  in  constancy  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  arrangement 
of  Daniell ;  but  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  constructed  and 
repaired,  the  tact  of  its  only  requiring  one  exciting  liquid  and 
no  porous  cells,  and  especially  not  creating  any  unpleasant  or 
corrosive  vapour,  make  it  so  much  superior  for  general  labo- 
ratory use  that  its  construction  will  be  somewhat  minutely 
described. 

662.  Smee^s  haMery. — ^Each  cell  contains  three  plates,  two  of 
active  and  one  of  inactive  metal.  The  two  active  plates  are  of 
zinc,  and  the  inactive  of  platinized  silver. 

Zinc  being  almost  invariably  used  for  the  active  element  in 
voltaic  arrangements,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  a  few  precau- 
tions affecting  its  application  in  all  cases.  Ordinary  zinc  is  sus- 
ceptible of  both  common  chemical  and  also  of  a  local  action, 
which  takes  place  upon  merely  dipping  the  metal  into  the 
dilute  acid  used  to  excite  the  battery.  The  local  action  arises 
from  the  presence  of  impurities,  which  cannot  be  removed 
without  causing  the  metal  to  lose  one  of  its  chief  advantages, 
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namely,  its  cheapness.  But,  by  amalgamating  it,  the  actions 
alluded  to  are  prevented,  and  the  crude  metal  works  equally 
well  with  the  pure.  To  amalgamate  zinc,  it  is  merely  neces- 
sary to  place  the  plates  in  a  dish  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  rub  them  with  a  rag,  at  the  same  time  allowing  a  few 
globules  of  mercury  to  ML  on  them.  The  rubbing  will  cause  the 
mercury  to  spread,  and  it  may  in  this  manner  be  made  to  entirely 
cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  plates.  The  latter  should  then  be 
.  rinsed  with  dear  water  and  put  aside  in  a  vertical  position  to 
allow  the  excess  of  mercury  to  drain  off.  By  this  means  the  sur- 
faces of  the  plates  acquire,  after  standing,  a  beautiful  frosted 
appearance,  and  local  action  is  prevented.  Zinc  plates  which 
have  been  made  from  rolled  metal  are  &r  better  than  when  cast, 
and  generally  much  purer;  being  smooth,  they  also  work  more 
pleasantly.  The  plates  may  be  of  any  convenient  thickness,  but 
about  |th  of  an  inch  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient.  They  are 
easily  divided,  by  first  greasing  them,  and  then  making  a  deep 
scratch  with  any  convenient  tool  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
cut  is  to  run.  A  little  dilute  sulphuric  add  is  to  be  allowed  to 
fill  the  groove  thus  made,  and  then  a  little  mercury  is  so  placed 
as  to  amalgamate  the  esrpoaed  metal  at  the  scratch.  If  the  plate 
is  then  left,  with  sufficient  mercury  in  the  groove,  for  a  few  hours, 
it  penetrates  the  part  where  the  grease  has  been  removed,  and 
renders  it  so  brittle  that  a  smart  tap  will  enable  the  plate  to  be 
divided  in  the  required  direction. 

663.  The  platinized  silver  for  the  inactive  element  may  be  pre- 
pared in  two  ways.  By  the  first  method,  the  silver  in  sheets  a 
littie  thicker  than  writing-paper  is  to  be  roughened  by  a  mo- 
mentary immersion  in  ordinary  nitric  add.  It  is  then  attached 
to  a  wire  connected  with  a  plate  of  cine  in  a  porous  cell.  In  an 
outer  cell  is  contained  dilute  sulphuric  add,  mixed  with  a  weak 
solution  of  chloride  of  platinum.  The  action  is  set  up  by  weak 
sulphuric  add,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  electrotype  process. 
The  object  of  obtaining  the  platinized  sQver  with  a  rough  surface, 
is  because  the  hydrogen  gas  is  by  this  means  liberated  more 
readily.    But  this  object  is  much  more  conveniently  attained  by 
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the  following  method  of  platmizmg  the  ailyer : — ^A  sheet  of  the 
sUver  is  to  be  placed  on  a  table  between  two  coarse  pieces  of  sand- 
paper, and  the  latter  being  strongly  rubbed  with  a  glass  stopper, 
the  silyer  is  made  to  assome  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  being 
covered  with  minute  elevations  and  depressions.  The  silver  plate 
thus  roughened  is  laid  upon  a  plate  of  metal  as  hot  as  may  be, 
so  that  it  does  not  scorch  paper,  and  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  platinum  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  a  rag:  the  silver  will 
thus  become  thoroughly  platinixed  and  of  a  deep  black.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  solution  of  platinum  should  not  be  too  strong, 
as  it  creates  a  tendency  in  the  platinum  to  peel  off  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  silver. 

The  process  of  roughening  by  means  of  sand-paper,  as  above 
described,  by  giving  an  irregularly  corrugated  sur&ce  to  the 
silver,  greatly  increases  its  stiffiiess,  and  thereby  renders  it  easier 
to  insert  it  in  the  frame  than  when  the  nitric  acid  method  is 
adopted.  Moreover,  the  surface  is  much  better  adapted  to  enable 
the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  to  escape. 

A  strip  of  copper  about  fths  of  an  inch  broad  is  now  to  be  sol- 
dered to  the  topof  the  silver  plate,  as  at  a6,  %.d49.    Aframeia 


Fig.  849. 


Fig.  850. 


then  constructed  just  large 
enough  to  allow  the  plate  to  slip 
between  two  grooves,  and  into 
another  at  the  bottom ;  these 
serve  to  keep  it  stiff,  and  lessen 
the  chances  of  injury.  An- 
other piece  of  wood,  grooved 
in  its  under  side  to  receive  the 
copper  band,  a  6,  is  then  made; 
it  has  a  hole  in  it  to  allow  the 
binding-screw,  fig.  350,  to  pass 
through  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
soldered  to  the  piece  of  copper. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  negative  element  is  seen  in  fig.  851. 
The  binding-screw,  h,  is  soldered  at  c  to  the  copper  strip  ab. 
The  dotted  lines  at  i  show  the  manner  in  which  itpas««s  through 
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the  wooden  top  of  the  irtane,  and  those  all  round  indicate  the 
depth  to  vhich  the  platinued  ejlrer  extends. 

ilg.  352  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  wooden  frame  in  a  plane 
at  light  angLes  to  tie,  fig.  351,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
the  zina  pistes  are  attached  hy  means  of  the  second  and  la^e 
hinding-Borew,  ab.  The  screw,  c,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
strips  of  copper,  by  which  the  connexions  are  made,  to  be  ti^Qy 
held.  At  a  is  the  screw  which  clamps  the  dnc  plates  to  the 
frame.  The  screw,  Aic,  fig.  361,  isnotseenin  this  view.  The 
dotted  lines  give  the  direction  of  the  plate  of  platinized  direr. 
The  zinc  plates  are  seen  at  d  and  e,  fig.  362. 


Fig.  851. 


Fig.  352. 
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It  is  proper  to  ramisb  the  wood-work  of  the  battery  and  the 
copper  slip,  a  b,  figs.  349  and  351,  with  a  solution  of  sesling-waz 
in  methylated  spirit,  as  it  greatly  preserves  them  from  destmction 
by  the  acid.  Bat  it  is  essential  that  none  of  the  cement  finds  its 
way  on  to  the  acting  sor&ces  of  the  one  or  platinized  plates,  as 
any  portion  so  covered  is  rendered '  useless,  and  no  longer  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  working  of  the  battery. 
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The  large  binding-screw,  a  h,  fig.  352,  is  shown  separately  in 

^-  ^^-  Fig.  853. 

664.  To  ezGite  the  battery,  one  part  by  mea- 
sure of  sulphuric  add  is  cautiously  added  to 
twelve  parts,  likewise  by  measure,  of  water, 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  cool  and  deposit 
the  sulphate  of  lead  which  generally  precipi- 
tates from  the  add  on  dilution. 

665.  The  presence  of  nitric  add  in  the  sulphuric  add  used  is 
to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  also  metallic  salts  must  be  prevented 
from  finding  their  way  into  the  exdting  liquid. 

Dilute  sulphuric  add  is  without  action  upon  amalgamated  zinc, 
bnt  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitric  add,  if  present,  will  cause  it 
to  dissolve. 

666.  When  it  is  desired  to  form  a  series  of  cells,  it  must  be 
conddered  whether  the  experiment  to  be  performed  requires  a 
quantity  or  intendty  arrangement;  if  the  former,  all  the  zinc 
plates  are  connected  together,  and  also  all  the  platinized  silver ; 
this  is  the  case  where  thermal  effects  are  desired,  as,  for  example, 
the  ignition  of  a  platinum  wire ;  but  if  a  decomposing  action  is 
required,  each  zinc  plate  is  to  be  connected  with  the  platinized 
silver  of  the  next  cell,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  series. 

667.  It  is  extremely  convenient,  where  a  series  of  plates  are 
used,  to  connect  them  with  a  frame,  which  is  slung  by  means  of  a 
string  to  a  small  windlass  having  a  ratchet-wheel  attached,  to 
enable  the  plates  to  be  removed  out  of  their  cells  when  no  longer 
required  in  use. 

668.  Qrov^B  5a^f^.^This,  the  most  powerful  of  all  voltaic 
arrangements,  may  be  constructed  in  several  ways.  The  object 
being  as  much  as  posdble  to  avdd  screw-connexions  in  a  batteiy 
evolviog  corrodve  vapours,  the  method  shown  in  fig.  354  may  be 
adopted  with  advantage.  Each  of  the  stoneware  cells,  6  5, 6  6, 5  6, 
has  within  it  an  amalgamated  zinc  cylinder,  a  a,  to  which  is  sol- 
dered a  copper  slip, «,  bent  twice  at  right  angles.  Within  the  zLuc 
cylinder  is  placed  a  porous  cell,  e,  containing  a  slip  of  platinum 
foil,  d^  to  the  upper  end  of  which  is  soldered  a  ribbon  of  copper. 
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/,  bent  twioe  at  right  angles,  like  thoBe  attadied  to  the  xmos. 
The  flat  Bor&oes  of  the  turnod-np  copper  ribbons  are  to  be  opposed 
to  eaoh  other  and  clamped  by  tbe  bmding-screwa,  as  at  ^  and  g. 


\w 


These  binding-screws  are  of  the  nmplest  kind,  and  can,  if  required, 
be  eaoly  made  by  the  oper&tor  himBclf.  As  purohaaed,  they 
are  made  from  castings,  but  if  oonetracted  in  the  laboratory,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  make  them  by  turning  np  a  piece  of 
stoat  sheet-copper,  as  in  fig.  86S,  and  after  drilling  a 
hole  in  one  ride,  makii^  a  hollow  screw  in  it  and  fitting  '"i-^- 
a  male  screw  witli  a  milled  head.  Aeitwould  bediffi-  P 
cult  to  make  a  male  screw  with  a  milled  head  without  | 
eastii^  for  the  purpose,  a  straiglit  piece  of  metal  may 
be  soldered  at  right  ai^es  to  the  screw  to  serre  as  a  porchaee  in 
turning.  The  apparstno  for  tnaVing  screws  will  be  described  in 
the  section  on  Uiscellaiteoas  Hanipnlation. 

669.  To  excite  this  battel;,  strong  nitric  add  is  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  platinum  intdde  the  porons  cell,  and  snlpfaurio  acid 
dilated  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water  is  {daced  in 
the  eater  vessel.  Some  recommend  only  four  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  bat  I  prefer  tbe  strength  given  above  for  ordinary  experi- 
ments. Vhere  the  platinum  strips  are  only  2^  inches  Itmg  by  1 
inch  broad,  and  the  dncs  4  inches  high  by  2^  in  diameter,  four 
oeUs  decompose  water  ra^adly,  and  show  the  phenomena  of  igni- 
tion of  platinum  wire,  &c.  One  such  ceU  is  strong  enough  for 
most  electro-magnetic  experiments,  and  I  found  six  soffldent  for 
the  electrolyris  of  bafyric  bjoA. 

670.  The  constant  battery  of  Daniell,  seen  in  fig.  366,  is  valuable 
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Fig.  856. 
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where  it  is  desired  to  keep  up  a  current  of  uniform  strength  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  outer  cell,  a  a,  consists  of  a  cylinder  of 
sheet-copper,  containing  within  it  a  porous  cell,  b  h,  serving  to 
hold  the  zinc  rod,  g,  which  is  supported 
within  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bar, 
e  Cy  passing  through  a  hole  pierced 
in  the  zinc.  The  copper  cylinder  and 
the  zinc  rod  are  provided  with  bind- 
ing-screvrs,  ef.  The  inner  cell  con- 
taining the  rod  of  zinc  is  charged  with  ce| 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  same 
strength  as  that  used  for  Smee's  bat- 
tery. The  outer  cell  has  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  poured 
into  it,  the  strength  being  maintained 
by  keeping  crystals  of  the  latter  salt  upon  the  perforated  shelf, 
dd.  The  zinc  rod  must  be  amalgamated.  When  this  battery  is 
first  charged,  it  is  more  powerful  than  it  is  afterwards,  but  after  the 
first  quarter  of  an  hour  it  will  remain  quite  uniformfotseTeral  hours. 

671.  BwMttCB  haUery, — ^This  form  of  battery,  which  is  very 
much  used  on  the  Continent,  has  its  inactive  elements  of  carbon. 
They  are  made  by  heating,  in  properly-shaped  vessels,  a  strongly 
compressed  mass  formed  from  a  mixture  of  powdered  cpke  and 
caking  coal,  made  somewhat  plastic  by  strong  syrup.  They 
are  much  improved,  if  immersed,  after  the  first  heating,  in 
S3rrup  and  placed  under  the  air-pump ;  on  working  the  latter, 
myriads  of  air-bubbles  rise  through  the  syrup,  and  on  readmitting 
air,  the  fluid  enters  the  pores  formerly  filled  with  air.  On  again 
heating  the  mass  to  redness  in  a  vessel  well  protected  from  the 
atmosphere,  a  firesh  quantity  of  carbon  is  deposited  in  its  pores, 
and  the  carbon  becomes  denser  and  better  adapted  for  the  required 
purpose.  The  mass  wet  with  syrup  is  to  be  slowly  but  thoroughly 
dried  before  being  reheated. 

As  it  is  not  so  easy  to  attach  binding-screws  to  the  carbon 
cylinders  thus  made  as  it  is  to  the  metal  ones,  a  merouiy-eup  may 
be  used,  as  will  presently  be  described. 
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In  the  section,  fig.  357,  a  a  represents  a  porcelain  pot,  contain- 
ing a  cylinder  of  zinc,  6  6,  to  which  is  attached  a  binding-screw, 
e.    Inside  the  zinc  cylinder  is  placed  the  carbon-cell^  e,  which 


Fig.  867. 


has  the  mercnry-cup  fozmed 
in  it  at  d.  The  carbon-cell  is 
filled  with  strong  nitric  add, 
and  the  zinc  is  excited  either 
with  the  dilute  snlphmic 
acid  previously  mentioned, 
or  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
The  binding-screw,  c,  is  re- 
presented on  a  larger  scale 
in  fig.  358.  It  is  specially 
adapted  for  connexions  where 
a  ribbon  of  copper  is  used 
instead  of  a  wire. 

672.  The  above  form  of  carbon-battery  is  not  the  only  one  in 
common  use,  or  perhaps  the  most  convenient.  They  are  often 
constructed  with  the  carbon  element  in  the  form  of  a  solid  cylin- 
der intended  to  be  placed  in  a  porous  cell  of  nitric  add,  while  the 
zinc  element  is  .in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder  surrounding  the 
porous  celL  Sometimes  the  carbon  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cylinder,  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  endosing  a  porous  cell 
to  contain  the  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  add;  this  is,  perhaps, 
the  conmionest  form  of  the  Bunsen's  battery  imported  from  the 
Continent.  In  batteries  of  this  kind  the  carbon  has  a  belt  of 
copper  round  its  upper  part  fastened  by  a  damp.  This  bdt  en- 
ables the  connexions  to  be  made  with  far  greater  convenience  than 
the  mercury-cup. 

673.  The  above  batteries  are  those  in  common  use,  and  are 
by  far  the  most  convenient:  for  a  description  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  Faraday,  Callan,  Sturgeon,  *  WoUaston,  Hare,  Yoimg, 
Children,  &c.,  the  student  is  referred  to  works  expresdy  treating 
on  dectridty. 
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674.  Binding^BcrmoB  and  eawnexi4>n$, — Several  forms  of  bindmg- 
screws  have  already  been  described  and  illostrated  by  figures  350, 
353, 355  and  358 ;  there  are,  however,  two  others  which  demand 
attention.    If,  as  constantly  happens  in  experiments  with  bat- 
teries, two  wires  have  to  be  connected,  the  simple  bLnding-serew, 
fig.  359,  may  be  used.    It  merely  oonsLsts  of  a  brass  ball  ^3^9, 
perforated  through  its  centre  to  permit  the  wires  to  pass, 
and  having  a  screw  with  a  milled  head  to  enable  them  to 
be  compressed  together.   If  a  plate  of  zinc,  or  other  metal, 
is  to  be  attached  to  a  screw  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  to  be  placed  in  connexion  with  other  pieces  of  apparatus,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  single-cell  electrotype  arrangement,  the  screw, 
fig.  360,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.    The  slit 
at  the  lower  end  is  slipped  over  the  plate,  and  the  two  are  ^^  ^iso, 
made  fast  by  means  of  the  horizontal  screw,  while  the 
vertical  one  allows  a  wire  to  be  connected  with  it  to  sup- 
port the  object  to  be  copied  by  the  electrotype  process, 
or  it  serves  in  other  experiments  to  permit  the  positive 
element  in  one  cell  to  be  connected  with  the  negative 
element  in  another. 

675.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  student, 
that  all  the  connexions  used  in  galvanic  arrangements  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  present  a  bright  metallic  surfiEU3e  at  the 
places  of  contact.  The  best  forms  of  battery,  or  other  galvanic 
apparatus,  even  when,  as  regards  other  matters,  in  the  most  per- 
fect state,  will  fail  to  give  good  results  if  the  connexions  are 
dirty  or  have  become  oxidized.  It  is  generally  advisable  before 
forming  unions,  to  amalgamate  the  wires  by  rubbing  them  with 
protonitrate  of  mercury,  especially  where  they  are  intended  to 
dip  into  mercury-cups,  as  is  necessary  in  many  galvanic  arrange- 
ments. Faraday  recommends  rubbing  the  wire  at  the  place  to 
be  amalgamated  with  tallow  and  mercury  applied  with  a  piece  of 
chamois  leather,  as  by  this  means  there  is  less  tendency  to  tar- 
nish than  when  the  protonitrate  is  employed. 
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676.  A  very  important  point  where  substances  are  to  be 
exposed  to  galvanic  action  is,  that  the  wires  which  carry  the 
electrodes  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  current 
to  pass  with  as  little  obstruction  as  possible ;  if,  therefore,  the 
rigidity  of  these  thick  wires  is  a  source  of  inconyenience,  they 
should  nevertheless  be  carried  as  &r  as  possible,  and  be  continued 
by  short  ones  of  sufficient  flezibilLty.  The  absolute  termina* 
tions  or  electrodes  are,  almost  invariably,  of  platinum,  and  m 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  they  are,  within  certain 
bounds,  and  the  nearer  t(^ther,  so  that  absolute  contact  is 
avoided,  the  more  intense  wiU  be  the  action. 

677.  The  form  of  apparatus  in  which  to  expose  electrolytes  to 
the  action  of  the  battery,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  products ; 
if,  for  example,  water  is  to  be  decomposed,  any  of  the  following 
arrangements  may  be  made  use  of;  and  many  other  fluids  may 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  current  with  equal  &cility. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  water  in  a  pure  state  offers  great 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  electricity,  and  consequently  is 
decomposed  with  difficulty ;  but  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
add,  by  increasing  the  conducting  power,  greatly  fiudlitates  the 
action. 

678.  In  eudiometrical  experiments,  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  mixture  is  so  large  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  explode  it;  when  this  happens,  it  is  es- 
sential to  add  not  only  the  oxygen  required  fbr  combustion,  but 
also  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  exist  in  water.  It  is  perhaps  more  easy  to  do 
this  by  electrolysing  water  than  by  any  other  means,  as  then 
the  gases  are  at  once  obtained  perfectly  pure  and  in  the  pro- 
per relative  proportions.  In  operations  like  this,  where  bat- 
tery-gas is  used,  it  is  obvious,  that,  beyond  enabling  the  other- 
wise uninflammable  gas  to  be  exploded,  no  other  result  occurs,  as 
it  totally  disappears  by  the  combustion  and  consequent  formation 
of  water.  In  experiments  of  the  latter  kind,  the  gases  not  being 
required  separate,  the  apparatus,  flg.  361,  may  be  employed.  The 
bottie,  a,  is  fitted  with  a  oork,  through  which  two  wires  pass,  each 
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h&Tinga  stripof  platummful,  6  6,  attached  to  it  io  form  the  elec- 
trodes. These  wires  are  oonneotod  by  means  of  binding-BarewB 
of  the  form  of  %.  359,  with  the  wires  of  the  battery,  whioh 
should  be  stout,  in  order  to  affiird  as  little  redstanoe  as  poeaible 
to  the  ourrent.  The  oork  baa  a  bent  tube  passing  thiongh  it, 
which  may  be  made  to  conduct  the  gas  to  the  pnenmatio  trongji. 
The  bottle  being  filled  with  recently  boiled  ^stilled  water,  and  die 
connexions  being  made,  the  gaa  erolred  will  be  deUrered  into  the 
jar  prenously  filled  with  water,  and  inverted.  Vben  the  gas  ia 
Fig.  861.  vig.  S88. 


not  to  be  nsed  in  eadiometiical  researches,  the  boUing  of  the  water 
may  be  omitted,  and  ordinary  addulat«d  water  be  used  instead. 
Of  coune  the  current  mutt  be  allowed  to  pass  until  all  the  aii  is 
expelled,  before  collecting  the  gaa. 

679.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  demred  to  obtain  tlte  gases 
separate,  the  arrangement,  fig.  362,  may  be  adopted.  A  funnel  is 
selected  with  a  wide  aperture  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  chief 
pcniion  of  the  tube  is  removed,  about  an  inch  beii^  left.  A  corii 
made  to  fit  accurately  is  c^nented  into  its  place.  Two  wires 
with  platinum  electrodes  soldered  to  them  are  then  passed 
throng  the  cork.  The  funnel  being  nearly  filled  with  acidulated 
water,  the  gas-tubes  also  filled  with  the  fluid  are  inverted  over 
the  electrodes,  and,  on  contact  being  made  with  the  battery,  the 
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gBfl  ascends  into  them.  Instead  of  a  table  vith  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  as  represented  in  fig.  362,  tlie  apparatus  may  be  sapported 
on  a  letort-stand.  This  is  the  sunplest,  cheapest,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  best  modes  of  showing  the  decompomtion  of  water. 

680.  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  only  one  of  the  gases,  as,  for 
example,  the  oxygen,  a  tobe  of  glass  having  an  electrode  &stened 
into  it,  fig.  363,  may  be  filled  with  addolated  water,  and  inverted 
in  the  liquid  contained  in  a  glass  or  porcehiin  vessel,  and  on  con- 
necting the  positive  wire  with  a,  and  inunersing  the  ni^tive  one 
Elg.ses. 


in  the  fluid,  tiie  oxygen  will  be  obtained  in  the  tnbe.  If  the  hydro- 
gen U  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reverse  this  arrangemait. 
Fig.  364  shows  another  mode  of  obtaining  both  gases  in  separate 
tubes. 

681.  A  very  neat  and  simple  method  of  obtaining  the  gas  from 
either  electrode  for  examination  by  the  nse  of  an  instmmMit 
on  the  prindple  of  Cooper's  mercnrial  recover  (§  621),  has  been 
described  by  Faraday.  A  wire  flattened  out  at  one  end  is  fiised 
int»  a  tube  curved  at  the  lower  extremity,  fig.  865.    This  is  to 
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be  filled  with  the  fluid  to  be  electrolyBed  and  supported  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  figure;  the  other  electrode  is  then 
inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  gas  from  it  does  not  pass  into 
the  tube,  but  away,  as  seen  by  the  dots ;  that  from  the  other 
electrode  is  thus  collected  in  the  tube,  the  water  or  other 
liquid  fiiUing  in  the  tube  and  being  collected  in  the  yessel  placed 
beneath.  The  nature  of  the  electrodes  connected  at  a  and  h  of 
course  determines  the  kiod  of  gas  obtained. 

682.  Where  the  object  is  not  to  collect  a  gas,  the  apparatus 
in  the  margin,  which  may  be  easily 
constructed,  is  useful.  A  glass  tube, 
a,  has  a  platinum  wire,  fiattened  at  the 
extremity,  &,  fused  into  it ;  this  wire 
may  be  bent  up  through  the  little 
stand  and  end  in  a  mercuiy-cup.  The 
other  electrode  is  to  be  immersed  in 
the  fluid  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
other,  but  of  course  without  touching. 

683.  Electrotype. — ^There  are  se- 
veral modes  by  which  metals  may  be 
deposited  by  means  of  electricity  on  properly  prepared  surfiacee. 
Almost  the  only  application  of  the  art  which  promises,  at  pre- 
sent, to  &cilitate  chemical  manipulation,  is  the  covering  of  retorts 
and  flasks  with  copper,  by  which  means  they  are  rendered  less 
fragile,  and  if  fracture  should  happen  during  a  distillation,  the 
contents]of  the  retort  are  preserved.  Moreover,  the  copper  by  its 
conducting  property  causes  the  flask  to  become  hot  in  less  time 
than  it  would  without  the  addition ;  and  in  the  distillation  of  fluids 
of  rather  high  boiling-points,  they  are  particularly  oonvenient» 
because  the  coating  of  copper,  by  keeping  the  upper  part  of  the 
distilliug  vessel  at  a  high  temperature,  prevents  condensation,  and 
consequentiy  accelerates  the  progress  of  the  distillation. 

To  render  the  glass  capable  of  conducting  the  electric  current^ 
it  is  first  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  f&i  varnish,  except  in  one 
or  two  places,  where  spaces  are  to  be  left  uncovered,  in  order  to 
facilitate  inspection  of  the  contents  when  being  used.    Before  the 
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TanuBh  has  qtiite  lost  it^  adheaiTeiteM,  bronze  powder  is  applied 
by  means  of  a  very  soft  brush.    This  oovering  must  be  quite 


perfeot,  for  wbererer  the  glasB  is  nncoTered  the  oopper  will  not 
be  depodted.  Inaido  a  large  copper  pan,  %.  397,  a  sheet  of 
copper  soiled  into  a  cylinder  ia  attached  by  twiedng,  or  by  means 
of  tiie  binding-sorew  at  d,  with  a  wire  connected  with  the  batteiy. 
A  bar  of  wood,  e  e,  spans  the  vessel,  and  is  notched  to  keep  it  in  its 
place.  The  flask,  a,  is  suspended  from  this  bar  by  copper  wires, 
and  its  buoyancy  is  orercome  by  filling  it  with  water  and  adding 
sufficient  shot  ia  mnlr  it.  It  is  essential  that  the  wires,  which 
serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  supporting  the  flask  and  connecting 
it  with  the  battery,  should  be  in  perfieot  contact  with  tho  bronted 
snr&ce. 

684.  The  flask  is  attached  to  the  binding-screw  of  the  nnc 
rod  of  a  quart  Darnell's  battery  by  means  of  a  copper  wire,  b,  the 
cylinder  surreunding  it  being  attached  te  the  copper  of  the  bat- 
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tery  by  the  wire,  e.  The  cupreous  solution  to  be  decomposed, 
consists  of  two  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  to  which 
as  much  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  added  as  it  was  capable  of 
dissolving.  The  coating  will  become  of  a  proper  tbic1nip«w  in 
about  two  days. — Redwood.  For  the  manipulation  connected 
with  ordinary  electrotype,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Walker's  or 
Napier's  Treatises  on  Electro-metallurgy, 

685.  I  have  had  occasion  in  some  experiments  to  use  a  copper 
flask  for  the  purpose  of  cohobating  certain  fluids  with  caustic 
potash.  As  it  was  necessaiy  to  have  no  join,  I  made  them  thus. 
I  first  modelled  a  flask  in  plaster  of  Paris,  of  the  sixe  and  shape 
required,  and  from  it  cast  a  hollow  mould  in  two  pieces.  An 
aperture  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  allowed  melted  wax  to  be 
'^  poured  into  the  mould ;  it  was  then  shaken  round  to  distribute 

the  wax  equally  on  the  interior.  The  excess  of  wax  was  then 
poured  out.  When  perfectiy  cold  the  mould  was  opened,  and  the 
wax  flask  removed  and  coated  externally  with  flne  plumbago ;  it 
was  then  suspended  inside  a  pan  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  connected  with  the  batteiy  in  exactiy  the  same  manner  as 
the  glass  flask  described  above.  Copper  was  deposited  for  about 
a  week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  metal  was  found  thick 
enough,  and  it  merely  became  necessary  to  melt  out  the  wax  and 
boil  the  flask  with  caustic  soda.  To  strengthen  the  neck,  I  twisted 
repeated  folds  of  copper  wire  round  it,  and  again  deposited  copper 
until  the  wire  and  flask  became  one  piece.  Betorts  and  flasks  of 
copper  are  easily  made  in  this  manner.  On  one  occasion  I  con- 
structed an  alembic  with  moveable  head  by  electro-deposition,  and 
I  think  the  method  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  con- 
structing the  copper  apparatus  required  in  various  researches. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 
MISCELLAJTEOVS  OPEBATIOHS. 

686.  There  are  a  great  number  of  operatioiiB,  not  strictly 
chemical,  with  which,  from  their  being  constantly  performed  in 
the  laboratory,  it  is  proper  that  the  student  should  become  feuni- 
liar;  but  as  they  do  not  come  under  the  headings  previously 
given,  it  will  be  convenient  to  dass  them  together  as  '^  Miscel- 
laneous Operations.''  Under  this  head  will  also  be  included 
various  processes  which  are  more  properly  the  province  of  the 
carpenter,  instrument  maker,  &c.  than  the  chemist,  but  as  it  so 
often  happens  that  the  latter  is  unable,  from  various  circumstances, 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  former,  and  as  it  is  always  a  greater 
pleasure  to  use  an  instrument  constructed  by  our  own  hands 
than  when  made  by  another,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  pages, 
although  &r  from  being  so  complete  as  could  be  wished,  may 
nevertheless  be  acceptable.  The  reader  is,  however,  requested  to 
observe,  that  although  no  directions  wiU  be  given  that  have  not 
been  frequently  used  and  found  to  answer  perfectly  by  the  author, 
nevertheless,  as  his  information  is  confined  to  the  results  of 
his  own  limited  experience,  where  processes  are  described  in- 
volving manipulation  belonging  to  the  artLsan  or  mechanic,  the 
same  accuracy  of  description  must  not  be  expected  as  if  they  were 
given  by  the  persons  alluded  to,  or  even  by  an  amateur.  Never- 
theless, it  wiU  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  inserting  them,  that  an 
experiment  of  great  interest  frequently  depends  for  success  upon 
the  capability  of  the  operator  to  construct  an  instrument  invol- 
ving the  use  of  tools  with  which  a  moderate  acquaintance  is  pre- 
ferable to  none. 

687.  Those  who  have  never  made  the  experiment,  are  probably 
not  aware  of  the  extreme  ease  with  which  the  various  supports 
mentioned  in  Section  XTTT.  may  be  constructed,  even  by  persons 
unaccustomed  to  mechanical  contrivances.  If  made  exactly  as 
represented,  then  it  would  of  course  be  necessary  to  use  a  tum- 
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ing-lathe  and  other  appliances  with  which  chemists  generally  are 
not  expected  to  be  DEtmiliar.  But  this  is  not  essential,  for  almost 
all  may  be  constructed  of  square  pieces  of  wood  having  square 
sockets  and  bearings,  and  therefore  not  involving  the  use  of  any 
save  the  simplest  tools.  For  example,  the  table-support  figured 
at  page  157,  and  all  its  adjuncts,  may  be  constructed  with  square 
instead  of  round  tubes,  &c. 

688.  A  laboratoiy  should  contain  drawers  filled  with  various 
tools,  neatly  packed  away  in  such  a  manner  that  when  opened 
suddenly  they  may  not  be  thrown  against  each  other,  and  thus 
become  blunted  and  otherwise  injured.  A  cupboard  has  advan- 
tages over  a  drawer  as  a  receptacle  for  tools,  as  then  the  ehiseb, 
saws,  hammers,  files,  &c.  may  rest  in  leathern  loops  against  the 
waU,  and  thus  be  visible  at  a  glance. 

The  tools  required  depend  upon  the  operator's  mode  of  working, 
and  the  nature  of  his  researches  or  experiments. 

The  following  list  merely  includes  those  I  constantly  use,  and 
which  it  is  fedr  therefore  to  suppose  would  be  required  by  most 
working  chemists. 


Chisels  from  -|-th  of  an  inch  to 
1  inch. 

Mortising  ditto,  various. 

Gfouges,  ditto,  do. 

Two  hammers. 

One  jack  and  one  hand-plane. 

One  brace,  and  one  doz.  centre- 
bits,  various. 

One  drill  stock  and  drills. 

Two  instruments  for  cutting 
wooden  screws. 

Two  screw-plates  for  metal 
screws. 


Bradawls,  various. 

Gimlets,  ditto. 

Square. 

Cutting-gauge. 

Files  and  rasps,  various. 

Pincers,  various. 

One  anvil. 

Bench-vice. 

Fine  and  coarse  saw. 

Screwdrivers  (two). 

Spring  tape. 

Throe-foot  rule. 

Nails  and  screws. 

Glue-pot  and  soldering-iron. 


One  pair  spring  compasses. 
One  pair  callipers. 

With  the  above  tools,  there  are  few  repairs  that  may  not  be 
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made,  or  ordinary  supports  or  other  wooden  or  metal  apparatujs 
oonstmcted. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  legitimate 
province  of  a  chemist  in  constmcting  apparatus.  If  the  operator 
is  conducting  researches,  or  if  his  time  is  otherwise  valuable, 
judgment  is  required  to  decide  between  making  an  instrument 
and  getting  it  done  by  a  workman.  It  very  often  happens  that 
less  time  is  occupied  in  putting  together  a  piece  of  apparatus  than 
in  finding  a  workman  and  showing  him  what  is  required. 

689.  Cfutting  wooden  screws. — ^For  this  purpose  an  instrument 
is  sold  by  all  tool  makers :  it  consists  of  a  block  of  wood,  having 
a  roimd  hole  through  it,  one  aperture  of  which  is  smooth,  the 
other  a  female  screw*  Tangentially  to  the  smooth  portion  of  the 
hole  is  fixed  a  knife  with  a  Y-shaped  termination,  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  thread  of  the  screw.  Bods  of  beech  or 
hickory  are  to  be  made  that  will  just  pass  the  smooth  aperture  of 
the  screw-block  upon  applying  moderate  force.  If,  now,  one  of 
the  rods  is  fixed  vertically  in  the  vice,  and  the  last-named  aperture 
of  the  instrument  is  pressed  down  upon  it,  so  that  the  rod  may 
enter,  and  the  two  handles  of  the  block  being  grasped  one  in  each 
hand,  the  latter  is  turned  slowly  round,  a  downward  pressure  being 
kept  up,  a  perfectly  sharp  and  accurate  screw  wiU  be  formed,  for 
which  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  head  by  which  to  turn  it.  With  the 
screw-block  is  sold  an  iron  tool  to  form  the  female  screw,  in 
which  the  one  last  described  is  to  work.  This  tool  is  made  in 
two  ways  by  different  makers :  in  one  it  has  a  cylindrical  termi- 
nation, which  serves  to  show  the  size  of  the  hole,  which  is,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  made  by  a  centre-bit  in  the  piece  of  wood  through 
which  it  is  intended  that  the  hoUow  screw  shaU  pass ;  in  the 
other  kind,  a  screw  made  conical  and  filed  so  as  to  have  four  sides, 
each  of  which  is  grooved  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  is  used  to 
cut  the  female  screw.  This  latter  is  by  far  the  more  convenient 
for  the  purpose. 

The  hole  having  been  made  by  the  centre-bit  only  large  enough 
to  admit  the  '*  tap  "  for  a  short  distance,  the  latter,  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  vertical  position,  is  to  be  rotated,  a  downward  pressure 
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being  gently^applied.  As  soon  as  it  has  entered  about  -^rds  of  its 
lengthy  it  is  to  be  rotated  in  the  reverse  direction  so  as  to  take  it 
out.  The  wooden  male  screw  is  now  tried,  and  if  too  large  to 
enter,  the  tap  is  again  worked  for  a  small  distance  further,  and 
so  on.  If  the  tap  is  sent  in  completdy  to  the  head,  it  will  make 
too  large  an  aperture,  and  the  solid  screw  will  fit  loosely,  but  by 
inserting  the  tap  a  proper  distance,  any  desired  degree  of  tight* 
ness  may  be  given  to  the  screw. 

690.  Metallic  screws. — Among  the  laboratory  tools  must  be 
included  a  couple  of  screw-plates,  one  for  small  and  the  other  for 
large  screws,  with  their  taps,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  construction 
of  metallic  screws  of  different  sizes.  Nuts  to  work  on  the  screws 
are  veiy  easily  made  from  pieces  of  sheet-copper,  a  hole  being  first 
drilled  through  rather  smaller  than  the  screw,  and  opened  in 
the  process  of  forming  the  latter  by  means  of  the  tap.  If  the 
male  screw  is  to  be  of  copper,  the  wire  should  be  annealed  by 
heating  to  redness  before  passing  it  through  the  plate.  The  wire 
shoidd  be  perfectly  straight,  and  must  be  a  little  longer  than  the 
screw  which  is  to  be  made  from  it.  The  end  upon  which  it  is 
intended  to  commence  shoidd  be  filed  sufficiently  tapering  to 
allow  its  entering  a  short  distance  without  difficulty  into  a 
hole  in  the  plate  one  size  larger  than  the  screw  intended 
to  be  cut.  Two  pieces  of  lead  being  so  adjusted  between  the 
jaws  of  the  vice  that  the  latter  will  be  prevented  from  injuring 
the  threads  of  the  screw,  about  1  inch  of  the  wire  is  allowed  to 
stand  perfectly  vertical  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  vice,  and  being 
greased  with  a  little  tallow,  the  hole  in  the  screw-plate  (one  size 
larger  than  that  in  which  the  screw  is  to  be  finished)  is  to  be 
placed  over  the  wire,  and  the  instrument,  carefrilly  preserved  in  a 
perfectly  horizontal  position,  so  that  its  plane  may  be  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire,  is  to  be  slowly  rotated  so  as 
to  cut  a  rough  screw.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  essential  to 
the  production  of  a  perfect  screw,  that  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  aperture  in  the  plate  and  the  wire  are  so  adjusted  in  this 
preliminary  operation,  that  there  may  be  scarcely  any  force  re- 
quired to  make  the  plate  revolve  and  cut  its  way  downwards. 
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As  soon  as  the  plate  has  reached  the  vice,  if  the  screw  is  required 
longer,  a  little  more  of  the  wire  is  elevated,  and  so  on  until  the 
requisite  length  is  obtained.  The  length  of  the  wire  exposed 
above  the  jaws  of  the  vice  each  time  is  r^^olated  by  its  stout- 
ness and  strength, — ^the  more  fragile,  the  less  must  be  worked 
upon  at  once.  The  imperfect  screw  thus  formed  is  to  be  passed 
through  another  aperture  one  size  smaller  to  finish  it.  More 
force  will  be  required  this  time  than  before,  and  great  care  is 
requisite  to  prevent  the  wire  from  breaking  off  and  becoming 
fixed  in  the  plate.  The  plate  is  to  be  very  slowly  rotated,  and  after 
having  advanced  the  distance  of  two  or  three  threads,  must  be  made 
to  take  a  retrograde  motion  for  a  short  distance,  and  is  then  to 
proceed  a  little  farther,  and  so  on  tmtil  the  end  is  reached.  The 
wire  should  be  well  greased  all  the  time  that  the  screw  is  being 
formed. 

691.  Oaatdehouc  tubes, — ^Vulcanized  india-rubber  tubes,  which 
can  now  be  procured  of  almost  any  required  size,  are  in  almost 
every  case  preferable  to  those  made  in  the  laboratory  from  sheet- 
caoutchouc  ;  but  those  which  are  used  to  connect  the  chloride- 
of-calcium  tube  with  the  potash-bidbs  in  organic  analysis,  are 
much  better  of  the  latter  kind.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
vulcanized  ones  are  less  adhesive,  and,  moreover,  give  way  less 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  silken  cords ;  the  result  being,  that 
there  is  invariably  more  dificulty  in  obtaining  a  tight  joint  with 
them. 

692.  To  construct  tubes  from  sheet-caoutchouc,  a  piece  of  the 
proper  size  is  cut  from  the- sheet  and  gently  warmed  until  it  be- 
comes perfectly  flexible.  A  glass  tube,  whose  exterior  diameter 
is  of  the  size  of  the  interior  diameter  of  the  intended  tube,  is 
covered  with  paper,  and  the  piece  of  caoutchouc  is  folded 
round  it,  the  excess  being  pinched  together,  so  that  it  is  re- 
presented by  fig.  368.  The  excess  of  caoutchouc  is  then  re- 
moved at  one  stroke  of  the  scissors,  which  must  be  both  clean 
and  sharp  to  perform  the  operation  neatly.  The  edges  are  then 
pressed  together  by  the  thumb-nail,  and,  if  clean,  will  adhere 
perfectly.    To  make  the  tube  sufficiently  strong,  another  should 
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be  made  outside  the  first,  and  having  its  seam  in  the  reverse 
direction.  The  glass  tube  may  be  easily  withdravm,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  piece  of  paper  being  wrapped  round  it.    The  latter 

Fig.  d68. 


is  to  be  twisted  up  into  a  small  space,  and  may  then  be  re- 
moved with  ease.  If  the  paper  is  not  used,  it  suffices,  after 
forming  the  tube,  to  slightly  wet  one  end,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  tube  and  glass  will  part  without  difficulty. 

693.  Soldering. — ^By  the  use  of  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or 
soldering  fluid,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  this  operation  is  so 
much  facilitated,  that  all  the  operations  of  this  class  required  in 
the  laboratory  may  be  easily  performed.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
desired  to  construct  the  little  instrument  of  tin-plate  intended 
to  support,  during  weighing,  the  tubes  sometimes  used  to  contain 
fluids  whose  composition  is  to  be  determined  by  the  process  of 
organic  analysis  (fig.  293,  §  600),  it  is  merely  iiecessary  to  turn 
a  slip  of  tin-plate  round  a  stout  wire  of  the  proper  size,  and  also 
to  make  a  disc  of  the  same  metal  of  the  size  of  a  fourpenny- 
piece.  If,  now,  the  disc  has  a  drop  of  the  soldering  fluid  placed 
on  it,  and  also  a  small  scrap  of  solder,  and  the  whole  is  held  on 
a  slip  of  wire-gauze,  or  other  convenient  support,  over  the  lamp, 
directly  the  water  has  been  expelled,  and  the  residue  has  undergone 
the  dry  ^ion,  the  solder  will  run  evenly  over  the  metal.  The 
cylinder  is  then  to  be  moistened  with  the  liquid,  and  after  being 
placed  on  the  disc,  the  whole  is  to  be  held  over  the  flame.  In  a  few 
seconds  the  solder  will  run,  and  spread  over  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder,  and  on  cxK)ling,  the  two  will  be  found  firmly  connected. 
694.  In  ordinary  operations  of  soldering,  an  instrument  called 
a  "soldering-iron,"  or  "bolt,"  is  made  use  of.     The  "iron,"  how- 
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ever,  consists  ess^itially  of  a  piece  of  copper  riveted  betreen 
tvo  pieces  of  iron,  vhich  end  in  a  rod  of  the  latter  metal  firmly 
fixed  in  a  wooden  handle.  The  nso  of  the  copper  is  nnavoid- 
able,  as  the  melted  solder  vill  not  attach  itself  to  iron,  bo  aa  to 
allov  of  its  bong  led  along  the  seam  to  be  joined.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  end  of  the  tool  of  ctmsiderHble  solidity,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  retain  sofflcient  heat  to  flise  solder  for  a  considerable  time. 
Wben  the  article  is  finished,  the  chloride  of  zinc  most  be  carefully 
washed  ofF. 

695.  Corkt  and  ewk-borert. — The  greatest  difficulty  is  some- 
times  experienced  in  obtaining  really  good  corks  fit  for  connect- 
ing the  cUoride-of'Calcium'  and  the  combnation'tubes  in  organic 
analysis.  No  pains  mnst,  however,  be  spared  to  obtain  them. 
The  coil-drawor  should  be  divided  into  compartments,  to  c<m- 
tain  the  varions-siEed  corks.  Whenever  a  fresh  quantity  is 
obtained  of  the  smaller  sises,  the  best  should  be  selected  and  pat 
amde  in  a  box  by  themselves,  fbr  the  purpose  mentioned  above. 
Those  which  have  been  once  dried,  and  used  in  a  combustion, 
and  are  known  therefore  to  be  'Big.  S69. 

sound,  should  be  put  by  in  a 
stoppered  bottle  for  use  on  ftiture 
occasions. 

696.  In  piercing  holee  in 
corks  generally,  the  borers  of  Dr. 
Mohr  are  extremely  convenient, 
and  save  a  great  deal  of  time. 
They  consist  of  brass  tabes  of 
difi['erent  sizes  sharpened  at  one 
end,  and  having  a  ring  soldered 
at  the  other  to  prevent  the  baud 
being  hurt  when  adng  them. 
A  hole  is  made  through  the 
upper  end,  to  allow  of  a  stout 
wire  with  a  milled  head  passing 
through,  to  enable  the  hand  to 
possess  greater  power  over  the  instrument.    They  are  sold  in 
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sets  of  all  the  required  mzes,  which  fit  into  each  other,  and 
the  one  smaller  than  that  used,  serves  to  push  out  the  cylinder 
of  cork  which  is  removed  by  the  borer  after  piercing.  The  cylin- 
ders thus  removed  are  frequently  veiy  perfect,  and  sometimes 
extremely  useful,  especially  the  longer  ones.  In  cutting  through 
large  corks  or  bungs,  it  is  better  to  slightly  grease  the  borer,  to 
facilitate  its  passage.  The  ends  may  be  sharpened,  when  required, 
by  means  of  a  fine  file. 

A  necessaiy  accompaniment  to  the  case  of  cork-borers  is  the 
rat-tail  rasp  and  file.  The  former  serves  rapidly  to  alter  the 
form  or  size  of  the  hole  in  a  cork,  and  the  latter  to  finish  o%  and 
render  the  aperture  smooth  inside. 

697.  Oraduatian  of  tubes, — ^There  are  two  methods  of  graduat- 
ing tubes  for  the  laboratory,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted, 
according  as  it  is  wished  to  have  divisions  made  at  once  of  a 
known  value,  or  merely  to  divide  the  tube  into  equal  measures  of 
length,  and  ascertain  the  value  of  them  afterwards.  The  latt^ 
mode,  which  is  that  of  Bunsen,  is  unquestionably  the  best,  and, 
moreover,  the  method  of  performing  the  operation  is  both  simple 
and  easy. 

the  first  place,  coated,  by  means  of  a 
brush,  with  a  thin  layer  of  bees^^^^Tta^^hich  has  been  previously 
melted  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  gTSd^ating  apparatus  con- 
sists of  aboard,  a  6c  <2,  fig.  370,  having  a  grO^e  down  its  centre 
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to  steady  the  tubes  during  the  process.    In  the  groove^  and  kep4 
in  its  place  by  the  brass  plate,  (,  lies  a  model  tube,  previously^, 
graduated  into  millimetres.     This  tube  is  capable  of  being  moved 
up  or  down  the  board  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  having  it  of 
the  same  length  as  that  to  be  graduated.    It  is  better  to  move 
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the  former  than  the  latter^  becanse  there  is  danger  of  injury  to 
the  waxed  sur£Eu;e.    At  c  and  d  are  two  strips  of  metal,  which 
serve  the  threefold  purposes  of  retaining  the  tube  in  its  place, 
enabling  every  fifth  division  to  be  made  longer  than  the  others,  and 
keeping  the  short  divisions  of  equal  length.     The  tube  being 
covered  with  wax,  as  previously  directed,  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
groove,  and  the  plates,  c  d,  and  the  model  tabe,  so  arranged  with 
respect  to  each  other,  that  the  notches  (which  in  the  plate  d  are 
apart  from  each  other  a  space  equal  to  five  divisions  of  the  model) 
shall  fedl  in  their  proper  places.    To  efifect  this,  the  wooden  bar, 
e,  with  two  steel  points,  /  and  g,  is  made  nse  of.     One  of  the 
points  is  placed  on  that  spot  of  the  tube  where  the  first  division 
is  intended  to  fedl,  and  the  model  is  then  adjusted  so  that  the 
other  point  drops  into  the  first  division.    The  bar  is  then  advanced 
five  divisions  forward  on  the  model  towards  the  end,  e  d,  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  plate  d  is  then  so  adjusted  that  one  of  the 
points  being  held  firmly  on  the  fifth  division,  on  the  model,  the 
other  being  moved  so  as  to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the  point 
passes  through  one  of  the  notches  in  d  and  thus  makes  a  longer 
mark  on  the  prepared  tube  than  when  the  movement  is  made 
between  the  parts  of  the  plate,  d,  intermediate  to  the  notches. 
The  arc  being  so  small  with  so  comparatively  large  a  radius,  it 
has  the  effect  of  a  straight;  line  on  the  tube.    The  steel  points 
with  which  the  graduations  are  made,  are  represented  on  a  kiger 
scale  at/"  and^'.     The  latter  has  a  knife-like  edge.     The  instru- 
ment and  tubes  being  thus  adjusted,  the  bar  and  points  are 
retained  to  the  first  position,  and  one  point  being  held  on  the 
first  division  of  the  model  tube,  the  other  is  made  to  scratch 
through  the  wax  on  the  tube  to  be  graduated,  and  the  bar  is  thus 
to  be  advanced  a  division  at  a  time  until  the  tube  is  finished. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  ready  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of 
gaseous  hydrofluoric  add.    This  is  accomplished  by  laying  it  on 
some  horizontal  supports  in  a  long  leaden  trough,  the  bottom  of  > 

which  is  covered  with  a  paste  of  finely  powdered  fluor-spar  and 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  trough  has  a  tightly-fitting  cover  of  the  same 
material.    A  moderate  warmth  is  to  be  applied  during  the  etch- 
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ing,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  canse  the  com- 
position on  the  tube  to  run.  Several  tubes  may  be  etched  at 
once  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  trough.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  when  using  the  gaseous  and  even  liquid  hydroflUoiic  acid 
that  no  glass  vessels  are  at  hand  except  those  being  etched,  as 
they  would  become  dulled  and  entirely  spoiled.  The  gaseous  add 
produces  an  opaque  mark  upon  the  tube,  which  is  at  once  rendered 
visible  on  removing  the  wax.  To  effect  this,  the  tube  is  to  be 
wanned,  and  the  composition  is  to  be  wiped  off  with  a  rag.  To 
render  the  divisions  distinct,  the  last  traces  of  wax  must  be 
washed  off  with  a  Httle  spirit. 

699.  It  is  sometimes  preferred  to  etch  the  lines  by  means  of 
the  liquid  acid  contained  in  leaden  or  gutta-percha  vessels  of 
convenient  shape.  This  process  etches  the  lines  deeper,  but 
they  are  transparent,  and  should  therefore  be  rubbed  with  white 
or  red  lead  to  render  them  distinct.  The  point,  </',  should  not 
be  too  sharp,  or  the  lines  become  so  fine  as  to  be  indistinct 
unless  looked  at  very  dose. 

700.  Where  the  value  of  the  divisions  to  be  made  upon  the 
tube  has  been  determined  beforehand,  the  method  is  different, 
although  equally  simple.  The  marks  made  by  the  scratching 
diamond  are  never  so  neat  and  regular  as  those  etched  in  by 
hydrofluoric  add,  but  the  former  process  is  perhaps  the  simpler  of 
the  two.  If  the  tube  is  regular  in  the  bore,  it  will  generally  be 
sufficient  to  weigh  m  mercuiy,  to  form  the  longer  divisions,  and 
subdivide  these  afterwards  into  the  desired  number  of  equal 
parts.  It  is  better,  however,  to  weigh  in  and  mark  separately 
each  division.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  is  desired  to  divide 
a  narrow  tube  into  hundredths  of  a  cubic  inch :  a  number  of 
small  measures  are  to  be  made  from  glass  tubes  of  about  ^th  of 
an  inch  internal  capadty,  and  34*2  grs.  of  mercury  being  wdghed 
into  one  of  them,  and  any  bubbles  of  air  removed  with  a  wire,  a 
scratch  with  a  file  is  made  on  a  levd  with  the  upper  surface. 
This  quantity  of  mercury  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  other  tubes, 
which  are  to  be  likewise  marked  in  the  same  manner.  These 
are  all  to  be  filled  to  the  mark  with  mercury,  and  may  be  sup- 
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ported  in  a  glass  ready  for  use;  as  soon  as  they  are  emptied 
they  are  to  be  refilled,  and  it  will  be  found  more  economical  with 
regard  to  time  to  proceed  in  this  maimer  than  to  use  only  one 
measure,  and  refiU  it  each  time  a  division  is  made.  A  strip  of 
paper,  about  -J^th  of  an  inch  broad,  is  then  to  be  fastened  with 
glue  down  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.  Against  any  con> 
Tenient  part  of  the  wall  of  the  laboratory,  a  strip  of 
wood  is  to  be  nailed,  of  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  ' 

the  diameter  of  the  tube  to  be  graduated.  Exactly  at 
the  height  of  the  eye,  a  piece  of  stout  sheet-copper  or 
zinc  is  to  be  nailed  against  the  wood,  so  as  to  form  a 
spring  to  keep  the  tube  in  its  place  while  the  paper 
scale  is  being  marked,  as  at  a,  fig.  371.  The  upper 
surfEice  of  this  spring  serves  as  a  guide  or  ruler  for  the 
pencil  while  making  the  graduations.  One  of  the 
gauges  full  of  mercury  is  then  to  be  emptied  into 
the  tube^  and  the  latter  is  to  be  so  adjusted  to  the 
spring,  a,  that  the  upper  sur&ce  of  the  latter  exactly 
coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  With 
the  assistance  afforded  by  the  edge,  a  straight  line  is 
then  made  on  the  paper  scale;  and  this  is  repeated 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  graduations  have  been  made.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  slight  error  caused  by  the  meniscus  of  the 
mercury  in  the  small  gauge-tubes,  the  glass  may  be  cut  off  by  a 
file  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mark,  and  it  may  then  be 
ground  down  to  the  latter  on  a  plate  of  glass,  which  will  then 
serve  to  close  the  tube.  This,  however,  is  seldom  necessary,  as 
it  has  scarcely  any  influence  upon  the  result.  The  graduations 
on  the  paper  may  now  be  made  on  the  glass  by  the  diamond, 
each  fifth  division  being  somewhat  longer  than  the  others.  It  is, 
however,  much  neater  to  accurately  copy  the  paper  scale  so 
obtained  on  another  piece  of  paper,  and,  after  removing  the 
former,  to  cover  the  tube  with  wax,  and  scratch  through  with  a 
point  so  as  to  expose  the  glass,  and  then  make  the  etching  with 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  way  I  have  found  most  convenient  for 
transferring  the  second  paper  scale,  obtained  as  above,  to  the  wax. 
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is,  in  the  first  pkce,  to  have  the  paper  upon  which  the  first  scale  is 
copied  glued  on  a  slip  of  wood  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  tube. 
The  waxed  tube  and  the  scale  are  then  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  same  spring  as  in  fig.  372,  and    ^-  ^^^• 
by  a  point  the  lines  are  drawn  by  means  of  the 
ruler,  a,  from  the  scale  to  the  tube,  both  being  brought 
by  means  of  a  to  a  level  with  the  eye  before  trans- 
feiring  the  divisions.    As  soon  as  the  scratches  are  ^ 
made  through  the  wax,  the  tube  is  ready  for  treat- 
ment with  the  gaseous  or  fluid  hydrofluoric  acid^  as 
already  mentioned.     The  error  of  observation  in  using 
tubes  graduated  in  this  manner  (caused  by  the  fact 
that  the  convexity  of  the  mercury  during  the  process 
of  graduation  lies  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
which  exists  when  the  volume  of  gas  is  beiog  read  off) 
must  not  be  neglected,  but  in  all  accurate  experi- 
ments should  be  corrected  according  to  Eolbe's  rule, 
given  at  §  560. 

701.  There  is  another  method  of  graduating  tubes  to  a  given 
calibre  which  I  have  often  adopted ;  it  gives  excellent  results, 
is  very  easy  of  execution,  and  takes  but  little  time.  The  tube 
has  two  long  narrow  slips  of  paper,  about  5  millimetres  apart, 
pasted  or  gummed  down  its  whole  length.  The  tube  is  then 
fixed  in  a  perfectiy  vertical  position,  mercury  poured  in  from 
the  tubes  as  described  above,  and  as  each  portion  is  added, 
the  eye  is  carefully  brought  on  a  level  with  the  upper  convex 
surface  of  the  mercury,  by  means  of  a  mirror,  as  described  in 
§  559.  A  pencil  mark  is  then  made  exactiy  on  a  level  with 
this  sur£Eice.  This  is  proceeded  with  until  the  entire  tube  is 
filled  with  mercuiy.  A  diamond  pencil  and  ruler  are  then  used 
to  scratch  the  divisions.  To  make  each  fifth  division  longer  than 
the  others,  the  paper  is  to  be  removed  with  the  penknife  at  eveiy 
fifth  mark,  just  sufficientiy  to  permit  the  lines  to  be  prolonged  to 
the  desired  extent  on  each  side. 

702.  Stopcocks, — ^In  every  possible  case  the  size  of  the  threads 
of  all  the  stopcocks,  connectors^  &c.  in  use  should  be  the  same, 
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in  order  that  no  difficulty  may  be  found  in  attaching  together  the 
complicated  systems  of  apparatus  which  are  essential  in  some 
researches.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  neck  of  a 
glass  balloon  has  to  be  cemented  to  a  cap,  in  order  to  connect 
it  with  an  air-pump,  previous  to  filling  it  with  a  gas  to  the 
action  of  which  some  substance  is  to  be  submitted  at  a  cer- 
tain temperature.  This  illustration  is  selected  because  it  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  manipulation  requisite  in  experiments  in- 
volving the  use  of  stopcocks,  connectors,  &c.  The  first  step  is 
perhaps  to  obtain  the  gas  in  a  bladder  or  gas-holder,  by  trans- 
ferring it  from  the  gas-jar  in  which  it  has  been  collected  over 
water:  the  method  of  performing  this  operation  has  already  been 
minutely  explained  in  §  514,  p.  315,  but  it  did  not  &11  correctly 
into  that  portion  of  the  work  to  describe  the  method  of  cementing 
tiie  necks  of  gas-jars  and  balloons  into  brass  caps.  The  mixture 
for  the  purpose  may  consist  of 

Common  resin 5  parts. 

Bees'-wax 1     „ 

Eed  ochre 1     „   . — (Faraday,) 

The  two  first  ingredients  having  been  melted  at  as  low  a  tem- 
perature as  possible,  the  red  ochre,  previously  weU  dried,  is  to  be 
stirred  in  by  small  portions,  and  the  heat  is  to  be  kept  up  until  all 
frothing  has  ceased ;  the  vessel  may  now  be  removed  to  a  cool 
place,  and  the  stirring  is  to  be  continued  until  the  mixture  has 
become  quite  thick. 

The  balloon,  the  neck  of  which  is  to  be  cemented  into  the  cap, 
is  to  be  gradually  heated  until  so  hot  that  it  would  melt  the 
cement.  The  latter  having  been  brought  into  a  fiuid  state  on 
the  sand-bath  or  over  a  very  small  gas-flame,  is  to  be  applied 
equally  to  the  whole  of  the  neck  of  the  balloon,  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  previously  warmed  cap  is  placed  over  it  and  pressed 
on,  an  excess  of  cement  should  exude  otUside,  so  that  it  may,  after 
cooling,  be  removed  with  a  knife.  The  relative  sizes  of  the  neck 
of  the  balloon  and  the  cap  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  latter 
would  just  slip  on  if  a  ribbon  of  moderately  thick  pasteboard  were 
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once  rolled  tightly  rotmd  the  former.     The  appaiatas,  when 
finished,  has  the  appearance  of  fig.  233,  §  494,  p.  302. 

703.  To  connect  the  halloon  with  the  air-pmnp,  a  stopcock 
with  doable  male  screw  and  a  double  female  connector  are  re- 
quired. These  pieces  of  apparatus  are  represented  in  figs.  373 
and  374.  One  of  the  ends  of  the  stopcock  is  screwed  into  the 
cap  of  the  baUoon,  a  leather  washer,  which  has  been  preyionsly 
soaked  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  melted  wax  and  a  little  oil,  in- 
tervening between  the  flanges.  The  double  female  screw,  fig.  374, 
enables  the  baULoon  to  be  attached  to  the  exhausting  syringe,  a, 
fig.  376.  The  bladder  containing  the  gas  is  closed  by  a  **  bladder- 
piece,"  fig.  376,  and  h,  fig.  376,  which  is  tied  on  with  twine  and 

Fig.  373.  Fig.  374.  Fig.  375. 


has  a  double  male  stopcock  screwed  into  it,  the  same  as  that  given 
in  ^.  373,  and  which  has  been  described  as  connecting  the  bal- 
loon to  the  syringe. 

A  double  female  connector  joins  this  stopcock  to  that  belonging 
to  the  exhausting  apparatus.  The  whole  arrangement  is  seen  in 
fig.  376,  where  a  is  the  syringe ;  b,  its  stopcock ;  c,  another  stop- 
cock; d,  the  double  female  connector  before  described;  ^,  the 
stopcock  belonging  to  the  balloon,  /.  The  bladder,  g,  is  tied  by 
string  to  the  bladder-piece,  h ;  its  stopcock,  which  is  seen  at  i, 
is  attached  by  another  double  female  connector,  k,  to  the  second 
stopcock,  I,  of  the  syringe.  The  bladder  being  attached,  and  i 
shut,  I  is  opened  to  allow  of  the  air  in  the  connecting  tubes  being 
removed.  The  cocks,  6,  c,  and  e,  are  then  turned  on,  and  the  air- 
pump  is  worked  until  the  gange  (not  seen  in  the  engraving)  in- 
dicates the  requisite  degree  of  exhaustion ;  b  is  then  closed,  and 
i  is  cautiously  opened ;  the  gas  will  then  pass  from  the  bladder 
into  the  balloon,  when  e  being  closed  after  a  few  minutes  have 
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elapsed,  tlie  connector,  d,  ia  to  be  nneorewed,  end  the  balloon 
fiill'  of  tlie  required  gas  remored  for  use. 


704.  It  is  advisable  in  cho(^ng  stopcocks,  to  select  tbom  mth 
as  small  an  aperture  throngh  the  plug  as  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  for  by  this  means  the  chances  of  leakage  are  diminished. 
When  tho  plug  of  a  stt^icock  has  become  fixed,  the  screw  under- 
neath is  to  be  removed,  and  also  the  little  collar,  and  a  few  blows 
are  to  be  made  with  a  piece  of  wood,  not  metal,  on  the  square 
nut  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  plug.  Care  must  of  course  bo 
taken  in  doing  this  not  to  injure  the  stopcock.  If  this  is  in^ec- 
tnal,  the  instrument  may  be  oiled  and  left  fbr  some  time  for  the 
latter  to  penetrate.  In  the  event  of  this  not  succeeding,  it  may 
be  placed  in  a  small  vessel  of  oil,  which  is  to  be  put  for  a  day  or 
two  in  a  warm  part  of  the  sand-bath.  This  seldom  &ils  to  effect 
the  loosening  of  the  plug. 

A  very  use&l  contrivance,  by  which  it  is  (rften  possible  to  do 
withont  a  stopcock,  is  made  by  inserting  a  piece  of  solid  glass 
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rod  in  the  caoutehoac  oonnector  between  the  extremities  of  the 
glass  tabes  used  to  convey  a  gas. 

An  ilhistration  of  this  has  akeady  been  given  in  describing  the 
manipulation  requisite  in  using  the  method  of  Bunsen  for  deter- 
mining nitrogen. 

705.  Knots, —  In  ananging  chemical  apparatus,  espedally 
where  caoutchouc  connectors  are  much  used,  it  is  very  £requently 
required  to  make  joints  tight  by  means  of  knots.  There  are  also 
occasions  on  which  the  skilful  use  of  string  or  wire  to  keep  stop- 
pers tight  under  considerable  pressure,  &c.  is  of  great  value. 
In  some  nautical  works  there  is  much  valuable  information 
on  these  points,  but  the  chief  portion  is  of  course  only  inter- 
esting to  seamen.  All  the  knots  of  any  value  to  the  chemist 
have,  however,  been  inserted  in  the  'Practical  Pharmacy'  of 
Mohr  and  Eedwood,  from  which  the  following  are  taken. 

706.  '*  The  end  of  the  string  is  doubled  and  laid  on  the  tube  as  shown 
in  fig.  877,  d  being  the  short  and  e  the  long  end  of  the  string.  The  tnbe 
being  held  in  the  left-hand,  the  thumb  of  that  hand  is  laid  over  the  loop, 
a,  so  as  to  retain  it  in  the  position  represented,  while  c  is  carried  round  the 
tube  semecal  times,  and  finally  is  passed  through  the  end  of  the  loop,  a,  as 
shown  in  fig.  878. 


**  The  end,  e,  being  held  tightly  in  this  position,  the  other  end,  d^  of  the 
string  is  pulled  so  as  to  reduce  the  loop,  or  until  it  clasps  c  and  securely  fixes 
it.  The  ends,  c  and  d,  are  now  cut  off,  learing  the  ligature  as  represented 
in  fig.  879. 

707.  "  The  pyroteehnical  *iwt— This  knot  is  used  for  the  same  purpose 
as  that  last  described.  In  xnalung  it  two  loops  are  formed,  as  shown  in 
fig,  880 ;  these  are  brought  opposite  to  each  other,  as  in  fig.  881,  h  being 
placed  m  front  of  a ;  they  are  then  slipped  oyer  the  tube,  as  in  fig.  882, 
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Mid  the  tiro  ends  of  du  Kring  polled.     When  tlie  coils  are  bronght  cloas 
to  eacli  other  and  made  tight  by  dnwing  the  ends  in  oppoaite  diraotioiu. 


a  pretty  aecnre  knot  i>  produced.  Bocket<  are  tied  in  this  vay,  and  hence 
the  name.  A  tew  coili  of  the  string  form  a  good  ligature  for  an  india- 
mbber  oonneclor  g  and  it  has  th«ee  adTantages,  that  it  ma;  be  tightened  at 


any  time  by  pulling  the  ends,  and  also,  that  it  is  edsil;  nntied  witbout 
(ratting  Hie  cord,  by  merely  pulling  enoh  ligature  away  from  that  nait  to  it. 
708.  "  Th«  champagiit  hiuit  is  used  for  fastening  down  the  oorlis  of  bottles. 
A  loop,  lueb  as  %.  aS8,  is  first  formed  (  then  the  end,  m,  is  turned  into  the 
angle,  o,  and  carried  behind  or  beneath  the  loop,  aa  in  flg.  884.    The  part  p  is 


Fig.  883. 


Fig.  884. 


drawn  through  the  loop,  as  in  Bg.  886,  and  in  this  state  it  is  placed  orer 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  immediately  under  the  lip,  ji  being  on  one  side  and 
r(  on  the  other  aide.  The  two  ends  are  then  pulled,  so  that  the  knot  being 
tight  around  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  the  free  ends  shall  be  opposite  each 
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other,  and  tbew  are  tamed  up  orer  the  cork,  twioe  twuted,  and  flnallf  tied 
in  a  common  knot,  as  ahown  in  fig,  886." 

Fig.  386. 


708.  I  have  found  tix6  last  of  these  knots  nseM  in  confining 
the  stoppers  of  glass  bottles  in  which  reactions  vere  to  be  effected 
by  exposure  to  212°  in  the  water-hath,  in  cases  where  the  obc 
of  pressure-tubes  was  objectionable  from  the  small  quantity  of 
material  which  they  were  capable  of  containing  without  increasing 
their  length  to  an  inconvenient  degree. 

710.  The  SarontOer. — These  instnunenta  are  constmoted  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  and  those  met  with  in  oommerce  are  often 
exceedingly  defective  and  incorrect.  The  instnunent  used  for 
registering  the  pressuTB  of  the  atmosphere  in  quantitative  ex- 
periments on  the  gases  should  be  of  the  best  kind,  and,  if  pos- 
fdble,  its  indications  should  be  compared  with  those  of  one  known 
to  be  accurate.  That  construction  is  generally  preferred  which 
has  the  whde  scale  of  brass  and  moveable,  to  allow  of  adjust- 
ment as  the  level  in  the  cistern  fluctuates,  so  that  the  numbeis 
marked  upon  the  scale  shall  always  express  the  real  distances 
from  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  cistern,  no  matter  what  varia- 
tions may  take  place  in  the  latter.  To  effect  this  the  scale  ter- 
minates iu  an  ivory  point,  which  should,  immediately  before  an 
observation,  be  made  juet  to  touch  the  Btuface  of  the  mercury ; 
that  this  is  the  case  may  be  known  by  the  point  and  its  rafleetion 
in  the  mercury  exactly  meeting. 

When  the  tube  of  the  barometer  is  smsll,  the  diameter  mnst  be 
known,  as  the  capillary  attraction  between  the  glass  and  mercury 
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exerts  an  actioii  sufficiently  great  to  render  it  necessary  to  make 
a  correction ;  a  table  for  this  purpose  mil  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  Yolmne.  A  correction  for  temperature  is  also  essential,  and 
Table  Vll.  is  inserted  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  must  be  observed 
that  it  has  been  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  scale  of  the 
barometer  is  of  the  form  previously  alluded  to. 

711.  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  construct  barometers  with 
a  scale  graduated  on  the  tube  itself,  and  in  correcting  for  tem- 
perature a  different  table  must  be  referred  to ;  this  will  also  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  This  latter  table  may  also  be 
used  where  the  brass  scale  only  reaches  a  short  distance,  the  rest 
of  the  instrument  being  of  wood,  and  the  neutral  point  berog 
adjusted  by  raising  or  depressing  the  dstem.  In  that  case  the 
correction  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  because  the  value  of  the  com- 
pound expansion  cannot  be  Guscurately  ascertained ;  •  but  if  the  only 
available  instrument  be  of  this  kind,  an  approximative  value  may 
be  obtained  by  assuming  the  compoimd  expansion  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  glass,  and  Table  YIII.  is  then  to  be  used. 

712.  The  barometer  must  be  fixed  in  a  perfectiy  vertical  posi- 
tion ;  if,  therefore,  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  perpendicularity  of 
the  wall  against  which  it  is  intended  the  instrument  shall  rest, 
such  fact  must  be  ascertained  by  the  plumb-line,  and  tiie  position 
of  the  barometer  altered  accordingly. 

713.  A  thermometer  should  also  be  attached  to  the  barometer ; 
and  an  arrangement  is  generally  adopted  which  permits  the  bulb 
to  be  immersed  at  will  in  the  mercury  in  the  cistern,  so  as  to 
indicate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  true  temperature  of  the 
metal.  A  small  screw-stopper  is  provided  to  dose  the  aperture 
m  the  cover  of  the  cistern  by  which  the  thermometer  enters,  when 
the  latter  is  not  inserted. 

714.  The  Qomameter. — ^This  instrument,  although  not  strictiy 
a  chemical  one,  is,  like  the  barometer  and  many  others,  indispen- 
sable to  the  chemist  in  many  of  his  experiments. 

715.  Several  instruments  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the 
angles  at  which  the  planes  of  crystals  incline  to  each  other ;  there 
are  only  two,  however,  which  spedally  demand  our  attention,  as 
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being  not  only  the  most  commonly  nsed  but  the  most  oonvenient ; 
these  are  the  common  goniometer  of  M.  Carangeau,  brought  into 
general  use  by  Haiiy,  and  known  by  his  name,  and  WoUastom'a 
reflective  goniometer. 

The  former  of  these  is  only  adapted  for  approximative  mea- 
surements, and  even  then  is  of  limited  application,  because  the 
angles  of  very  minute  crystals  cannot  be  determined  by  it; 
moreover,  it  is  especially  ill-adapted  for  the  crystals  obtained  in 
organic  researches,  because  the  latter  are  generally  easily  fran- 
gible ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  presentiy,  the  common  goniometer 
is  liable  to  scratch  and  otherwise  injure  the  crystals  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  unless  they  are  tolerably  hard. 

716.  Haiiy's  goniometer  depends  upon  the  principle  that  the 
opposite  angles  developed  by  two  right  lines,  in  crosdng  each 
other,are  equal.  Fig.  387  Fig.  387. 

shows  the  instrument  by 
which  the  above  rule  may 
be  applied  to  determine 
the  angle  at  which  the 
planes  of  a  crystal  meet. 
As  usually  made,  it  con- 
sists of  a  brass  semicircle, 
divided  into  degrees,  and 
having  two  arms,  a  h  and 
d  /,  usually  of  steel,  susceptible  of  movement  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  slits,  ghy  ih  and  dm}  it  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  arms  as  we  please.  The  arm,  a  5,  is 
retained  in  its  horizontal  position,  but  df\B  intended  to  indicate 
the  angle  of  the  crystal  by  the  position  of  its  inner  face,/,  on 
the  graduated  arc.  If  we  apply  the  edges,  a  and  d,  to  the  two 
fjEu^s  of  a  crystal  in  such  a  manner  that  they  rest  on  them  accu- 
rately in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  engraving,  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  inner  fiice,/,  and  the  zero  is  the  angle  sought. 

717.  Previous  to  making  a  measurement,  the  bar,  df,  is  to  be 
made  to  assume  a  more  acute  angle  with  a  h  than  that  desired  to 
be  determined.    The  crystal  whose  dihedral  angle  is  to  be  mea- 
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siued,  is  then  pressed  without  uimecessaiy  violence  between  the 
points.  The  instrument  should  now  be  held  between  the  eye  and 
a  lamp^  or  window ;  when,  if  no  light  is  to  be  observed  between 
the  faces  of  the  crystal  and  the  surflEtces  a  and  d^  they  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  coinciding  sufficiently,  and  the  angle  is  to  be  read  off. 

718.  If  very  small  crystals  are  to  be  measured,  the  arms  a  h 
and  (2  /  are  to  be  shortened  by  means  of  the  slits,  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  such  an  accurate  coincidence  of 
the  edges  of  the  bars  and  the  planes  of  the  crystal  as  to  allow 
of  good  measurements  being  made. 

719.  The  reflective  goniometer  of  Wollaston*  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  principle,  and  possesses  numerous  advantages  over  that 
used  by  Haiiy.  By  it  crystals  scarcely  discernible  to  the  naked 
eye  may  be  accurately  measured,  if  possessing  brilliant  surfaces ; 
an  instance  of  this  occurred  soon  after  its  discovery.  In  the 
island  Jean  Mayen,  in  the  Greenland  seas,  there  is  foimd  a 
crystalline  jet-black  sand ;  a  portion  of  this  having  been  obtained 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  he  fixed  on  the  moveable  plane,  A,  to  be  presently 
described,  a  minute  but  brilliant  crystal,  the  planes  of  which 
were  inclined  at  an  angle  of  92|^.  Dr.  Wollaston,  who  repeated 
the  measurement,  obtained 
exactly  the  same  result,  and 
recognized  the  sand  as  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Bolsenna. 

720.  The  instrument  con- 
sists of  a  vertical  metallic 
circle,  a  6,  ^,  388,  gradu- 
ated on  its  edge  to  half 
degrees,  and  supported  on 
a  very  massive  and  steady 
firame,  c.  The  circle  is  ca- 
pable of  rotation  by  means 
of  the  large  milled  head,  d, 
A  smaller  milled  head,  e,  is 

•  Thu  instnmient  was,  I  beliere,  flnt  desoribed  in  the  Phil.  TranB.  for 
1809,  and  in  Tillooh's  Magazine  for  Feb.  1810,  yoL 
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connected  with  an  axis  passing  throngh  that  which  sexres  to 
moye  a  b,  and  which  is  consequently  hollow.  This  latter  axis 
enahles  us  to  move  the  bent  ann,  /,  which  in  its  turn  carries 
a  rod,  g ;  this  rod,  at  its  end  nearest  to  /,  is  split,  to  enable 
it  to  carry  a  small  plate  of  brass,  h,  to  which  the  ciyBtal  is 
eventually  to  be  attached  by  means  of  wax,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  edge  where  the  planes  meet  (the  angle  of  which  is  to 
be  measured)  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  rod,  g,  is  at  light  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  disc, 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  position  in  which  the  goniometer 
can  be  used;  but  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  many 
chemical  works,  in  illustrating  the  goniometer,  give  the  rod, 
g,  a  position  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  disc :  this  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead,  as  in  that  position  it  is  almost  impoadble 
to  obtain  the  necessary  adjustments  for  the  two  £eu^s  of  the 
crystal.  The  plate  is,  by  means  of  the  mechanism  described, 
susceptible  of  a  considerable  number  of  movements,  each  of 
which  may  be  not  only  made  to  any  desired  extent,  but  are, 
from  the  ptiff  way  in  which  the  parts  move,  not  liable  to  be 
deranged  by  accidental  vibrations  of  the  apparatus.  A  vernier,  t, 
is  firmly  attached  to  a  bar,  which  in  its  turn  is  securely  screwed 
to  the  massive  support,  c. 

721.  Before  using  the  goniometer,  it  must  be  placed  upon  a 
block  of  wood,  standing  at  such  a  height  on  a  massive  table,  that, 
the  elbows  resting  on  the  latter,  the  fingers  reach  easily  to  the 
crystal  and  the  milled  heads  which  move  the  graduated  circle 
and  arms.  The  circle  must  have  its  edge  towards  the  window, 
which  latter,  to  enable  the  observation  to  be  made  conveniently, 
should  have  horizontal  bars.  The  most  proper  distance  for  the 
goniometer  to  be  placed  from  the  window  is  about  7  or  8  feet. 
We  now  proceed  to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a  spirit-level  attached 
to  the  stand  of  the  instrument,  whether  the  graduated  circle  is 
in  a  perfectly  vertical  position,  and  if  not,  it  is  to  be  carefully 
adjusted  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws,  kkk, 

722.  By  this  time  the  crystal  may  be  attached  to  the 
wax  as  described  above.    It  has  been  said  that  the  window 
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shoald  have  horizontal  bars ;  this  is  necessary  to  enable  the  two 
faces  of  the  crystal  to  be  alternately  placed  in  exactly  the  same 
position ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to  have  another  line  at  an  in- 
ferior level ;  the  latter  may  be  made  for  the  purpose,  by  stretching 
a  black  ribbon  in  a  position  perfectly  parallel  to  the  bars  of  the 
window,  but  at  only  a  slight  elevation  above  the  ground ;  or  any 
distinct  line  naturally  existing  may  be  used,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  line  of  junction  between  the  floor  and  the  wall  beneath 
the  window.  If,  now,  the  crystal  has  brilliant  planes,  and  the 
eye  be  brought  dose  to  it,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  obtain  a  re^ 
flexion  of  the  bar  of  the  window  on  the  plane  which  is  first  to 
be  adjusted ;  if  the  bar  is  not  immediately  seen  on  placing  the 
eye  nearly  close  to  the  crystal,  it  may  be  readily  brought  into 
view  by  a  slight  elevation  or  depression  of  the  bar,  g.  It  will 
now  be  found,  by  continuing  to  raise  or  depress  g,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  crystal,  that  the  reflected  bar  may  be  made  to 
gradually  approach  and  finally  merge  into  or  coincide  with  the 
inferior  line  mentioned  above.  But  it  generally  happens  that, 
in  the  first  trials,  the  two  lines  when  approximated  to  each 
other  are  seen  not  to  be  parallel ;  if  then  the  milled  head,  g,  be 
slightly  rotated  to  the  left  or  right,  as  may  be  required,  it  will 
be  easy  to  make  the  two  lines  perfectly  coincide  throughout  their 
whole  length. 

It  now  only  remains  to  adjust  the  second  &ce  of  the  crystal, 
that  it  may  reflect  the  two  guiding  lines  as  accurately  as  the  first 
one  did.  If  the  operator  will  now  refer  to  %.  388,  he  will  see 
the  position  of  the  crystal  during  the  adjustment  of  the  first 
plane.  It  is  necessary  now  to  make  the  plane,  marked  2,  Mfil 
exactly  the  same  conditions  as  regards  the  reflected  images  of  the 
upper  and  lower  bars. 

To  efiEect  this,  the  smaller  of  the  two  vertical  milled  heads,  «, 
is  to  be  rotated  in  a  direction  away  from  the  operator,  the  eye 
being  kept  in  a  position  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  when 
observing  the  fitce  marked  1  in  the  engraving.  The  bar  of  the 
window  will  now  be  found  to  be  reflected  from  the  second  face 
in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  first,  and  is  equally  to  be  made. 
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by  contmuing  the  motion,  to  approach  gradually  to  and  at  last 
to  merge  into  the  lower  line.  But,  as  in  the  first  case,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  two  lines  are  not  parallel  on  the  first 
trial ;  we  must  not,  however,  effect  the  parallelism  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  done  with  the  first  plane,  namely  by  rotating  g, 
because  such  a  proceeding  would  destroy  the  first  adjustment ; 
it  suffices,  however,  for  the  purpose  required  to  move  g  to  the 
left  or  right  until  the  lines  coincide,  this  movement  being  pro- 
vided for  by  a  pin  which  joins  htof. 

The  two  planes  are  now  to  be  observed  again,  in  order  to  as- 
certain whether  the  adjustments  are  perfect,  and  if  found  to  be 
so,  the  larger  of  the  two  vertical  milled  heads,  (£,  is  to  be  rotated 
until  the  zero  of  the  vernier  coincides  with  180°  of  the  graduations 
on  ah.  In  consequence  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  the  in- 
strument, it  is  easy  now  to  rotate  the  entire  system  of  parts 
which  cany  the  crystal,  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the 
graduations  with  reference  to  the  vernier.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
measure  the  angle  desired,  e  is  to  be  rotated  until  the  reflected 
bar  coincides  with  the  inferior  line,  the  graduated  circle  being 
undisturbed ;  it  is  now  merely  necessary  to  rotate  d  until  the 
reflected  bar,  as  seen  from  the  face  marked  2,  exactly  covers  the 
lower  line,  when  by  inspecting  the  position  of  the  circle  and  ver- 
nier, the  angle  may  at  once  be  read  off  to  minutes  of  a  degree. 

723.  It  often  happens  that  the  crystal  the  value  of  the 
angles  of  which  it  is  desired  to  know,  is  too  small  to  be  mea- 
sured with  the  common  goniometer,  and  yet  that  the  planes  are 
not  sufficiently  brilliant  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  instrument 
last  described ;  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  overcome  this  difficully 
by  attaching  thin  laminae  of  mica  to  the  fiices. 

724.  Under  certain  circumstances  angles  may  be  measured  by 
the  aid  of  artificial  light,  the  bar  of  the  window  being  replaoed 
by  a  small  but  bright  lamp-  or  candle-flame  placed  in  an  elevated 
position  and  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  inferior  line  being 
black  on  a  white  ground  and  well  illuminated  by  another  lamp,  the 
flame  of  which  is  prevented  from  being  reflected  by  the  crystaL 

725.  The  Air-pump. — ^This  instrument  is  in  constant  use  in 
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the  laboratory ;  it  is  employed  ia  almost  every  branch  of  the 
SGienoe.  One  of  tiie  most  common  applications  of  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  in  vacuo  preparations  which  decompose  on 
heating.  Nnmerous  instances  of  this  occur  both  in  inorganic  and 
organic  research.  For  this  purpose,  we  place  on  the  plate  of  the 
air-pump  a  shallow  cylindrical  dish  containing  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  A  brass  disc,  pierced  with  sevend  holes  of  different 
sizes,  supports  the  substances  to  be  dried,  which  may  very  con- 
veniently be  contained  in  watch-glasses.  These  latter  should  be 
ground  on  their  edges,  and  have  their  weight  marked  on  them 
with  a  writing-diamond.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  watch- 
glasses  for  this  purpose  arises  from  their  shallowness  permitting 
the  substance  under  examination  to  be  spread  in  a  very  thin 
layer,  which,  from  the  large  surface  exposed,  is  well  adapted  for 
facilitating  the  rapid  removal  of  the  water  (§  320). 

726.  Another  application  of  the  air-pump  is  in  taking  the 
densities  of  porous  bodies,  for  the  latter,  when  immersed  in  water, 
appear  much  lighter  than  they  really  are,  in  consequence  of  the 
pores  being  filled  with  air.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  coke,  the 
density  of  which  taken  in  the  ordinaiy  manner,  is  1*223,  be  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water  and  the  whole  be  introduced  under  the  receiver 
of  the  air-pump,  the  first  stroke  of  the  piston  causes  the  evolu- 
tion of  innumerable  bubbles  of  air,  and,  as  the  exhaustion  pro- 
ceeds, the  water  appears  to  boiL  .  Presently  the  coke  rises  to  the 
surface,  buoyed  up  by  the  adhering  bubbles  of  rarefied  air,  and 
the  pumping  is  to  be  continued  until  the  bubbles  no  longer  appear. 
If,  now,  the  screw-tap  of  the  pump  be  gently  opened,  the  coke 
which  had  risen  to  the  surface  sinks  like  lead  to  the  bottom,  and 
on  taking  anew  its  density,  it  is  found  to  be  raised  to  1*540. 
Even  greater  differences  than  this  are  sometimes  observed. 

727.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  ia  this  instance  the  true 
density  is  obtained  by  removing  the  air ;  in  the  first  place,  there 
may  occur  cavities  in  the  coke  which  do  not  communicate  with  the 
surface,  and  consequently  do  not  allow  the  air  or  gas  to  be  removed 
from  them  by  the  pump.  In  the  next  place,  it  remains  to  be 
decided  as  to  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  condition  under  which 
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the  densities  of  cokes  should  be  taken  and  compared  with  each 
other.  Probably  the  normal  state  is  the  proper  one.  Possibly 
if  the  coke  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  its  density  in  that  state 
would  be  the  most  proper  for  comparison  with  other  specimens. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  circumstances  of  this  kind,  that  the 
densities  of  bodies  taken  in  the  pulverulent  state  often  come  otat 
higher  than  when  solid,  and  that  even  metals  in  the  densest  state 
procurable  by  hammering,  yield  lower  specific  gravities  than  when 
in  the  fine  state  of  division  obtainable  by  precipitation  and  other 
methods.  This  appears  somewhat  anomalous,  but  the  het  has 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  researches  of  G.  Bose,  who 
found  some  platinum-black  to  possess  the  very  high  density  of 
22*89,  although  that  of  other  specimens  was  as  low  as  14*89.  And 
he  found  gold  powder,  precipitated  by  green  vitriol,  to  vary  £rom 
19*55  to  20*72,  whereas  hammered  gold  is  seldom  denser  than 
19*4. 

728.  The  air-pump  is,  as  has  been  said,  §  620,  used  in  the 
determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  method  of  Bunsen ;  the  empk^- 
ment  of  it  in  Dumas'  method  has  been  superseded  by  the  process 
described  in  §  621.  It  is  also  seldom  resorted  to  now  in  making 
the  combustions  of  oiganic  bodies.  It  is,  however,  indispensable  in 
numerous  operations  of  a  physical  nature  that  constantly  become 
necessary  in  the  course  of  organic  investigations.  The  mode  of 
employing  it  has  been  described  in  treating  of  the  operationa 
themselves  in  the  previous  sections  of  this  work. 

729.  An  exceedingly  convenient  and  economical  form  of  pump 
consists  of  a  good  exhausting  syringe,  capable  of  being  fiE^tened 
to  a  bench  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  having  adapted  to  it  several 
connectors  and  taps,  in  order  that  it  may  be  employed  for  different 
kinds  of  operations.  A  small  stool  supporting  a  ground  plate  and 
glass  receiver  should  be  provided.  The  stool  is  to  have  beneath  it 
a  tap  attached  to  a  flexible  tube,  to  enable  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  syringe  for  the  purpose  of  exhaustion,  and,  when  desired,  re* 
moved  without  destroying  the  vacuum.  This  is  effected  by  turning 
off  the  tap  beneath  the  stool  before  separating  the  apparatus  tmm 
the  syringe.    The  latter  can  then  be  used  for  other  operations, 
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while  substances  are  still  retained  in  voguo.  The  flexible  tube 
connecting  the  receiver  with  the  pmnp,  must  have  a  coil  of  wire 
in  it,  to  prevent  it  firom  collapsing  during  exhaustion.  I  have 
had  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  in  use  for  a  long  time,  and  have 
found  it  most  convenient  iu  numerous  operations  connected  with 
organic  chemistry,  such  as  in  drying  the  flasks  for  vapour-densities 
(§  129),  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  substances  in  vacuo  over 
a  sur£GU)e  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  water,  &c.  It  should  have 
a  barometer-gauge  capable  of  being  attached  by  a  screw  and 
washer  when  required. 

730.  In  using  air-pumps  generally,  there  are  a  few  precautions 
which  demand  attention.  Many  instruments,  especially  if  their 
plates  are  of  glass,  have  a  small  hoILow  milled  head  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate,,  serving  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  also  to  prevent 
fluids  spilled  on  the  surfiEu^  £nom  finding  their  way  into  the 
valves;  their  use  is,  however,  attended  with  the  great  incon- 
venience of  preventing  flat  dishes  from  being  placed  on  the  ground 
disc  without  the  intervention  of  a  triangle  or  other  support.  If 
the  milled  head  is  absent,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place  a  flat 
dish  over  the  aperture  leading  to  the  valves,  unless  there  is 
space  enough  to  allow  the  air  to  be  pumped  out  easily ;  a  small 
piece  of  paper  placed  between  the  dish  and  the  plate  at  one 
side  is  sufQldent  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  arising  from  this 
cause. 

731.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fluids  from  being 
spilled  on  the  plate  lest  they  corrode  it,  or,  if  of  glass,  and  con- 
sequently not  liable  to  corrosion,  lest  the  fluid  finds  its  way  iuto 
the  tubes  or  valves.  A  little  grease  should  be  applied  to  the 
edge  of  the  glass  receiver  before  pumping,  in  order  to  iucreejse  the 
tightness  of  the  apparatus.  If  the  plate  is  of  metal,  great  care 
must  be  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  grease  used,  some  kinds 
corroding  it  rapidly,  and  rendering  it  useless  until  re-ground. 

732.  If  it  is  found  that  the  plate  and  receiver  do  not  fit  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  a  vacuum  to  be  sustained  for  some 
time,  the  spot  where  the  leak  occurs  may  be  easily  discovered  by 
letting  a  little  water  run  round  the  outside  of  the  plate  and  against 

x2 
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the  outer  edge  of  the  receiver ;  on  working  the  pomp  and  leaving 
it  for  some  time,  the  water  will  find  its  way  inside,  and  thus 
show  the  defective  spot.  The  leak  may  sometimes  be  stopped 
temporarily  by  applying  to  the  place  a  little  wax  softened  by 
melting  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  oiL 

The  air-pnmp  is  employed  for  many  operations  which  do  not 
fisdl  properly  within  the  limited  scope  of  this  work,  but  there  aze 
a  few  other  applianoes  and  precautions  which  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  omit.  If  a  siphon-gauge  is  attached  to  the  instrument, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  admit  air  too  rapidly  into  the  vacuum, 
for  the  gauge  might  be  deranged  or  even  broken  by  it. 

733.  Dr.  Andrews  has  described  a  method  of  obtaining  a  per- 
fect vacuum  with  the  pump ;  the  details  are  too  long  for  insertion, 
the  student  is  therefore  refeired  to  the  original  paper*. 

If  solutions  containing  excess  of  volatile  acids  are  exposed  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo,  the  water  is  soon  absorbed,  and  the  acids 
which  were  previously  held  in  solution  by  the  water  vaporize  into 
the  receiver  and  do  much  injury.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  solutions  of  platinum-salts  containing  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  evil  may  be  remedied  by  the  presence  of  a  small  cap- 
side  of  Hme.  K  a  considerable  number  of  preparations  are  re- 
quired to  be  exposed  to  a  sur&ce  of  sulphuric  add  in  vacuo,  a 
piece  of  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  what  is  termed  a  "  dumb 
waiter,"  may  be  employed.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  discs, 
preferably  of  brass,  perforated  with  small  apertures ;  these  are 
supported  on  a  rod  passing  through  their  centre,  the  rod  ending  in 
a  brass  cover  fitting  on  to  the  vessel  of  sulphuric  add,  but  of  course 
having  numerous  apertures,  so  as  to  allow  the  add  to  exert  its 
absorbent  influence  without  restraint.  The  brass  discs  permit 
a  condderable  number  of  watch-glasses  or  capsules  to  be  placed 
under  the  recdver  at  once.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pump  is  firmly  clamped  to  a  solid  heavy  bench  or  table,  so  as  to 
prevent  vibration  when  being  worked,  as  the  capsules,  &c.  might 
be  upset,  and  cause  great  delay  and  loss  of  valuable  materiaL 
The  arrangement  of  the  exhausting  syringe  and  recdver  or  stool 
*  Quarterly  Jonnial  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol  v.  p.  189. 
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is  oonvement  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  the  stool  maybe  placed 
on  one  table  while  the  syringe  is  worked  at  another,  and  con- 
seqnently  aU  danger  firom  the  vibration  is  avoided.  Even  if  the 
receiver  and  syringe  stand  on  the  same  table,  there  is  less  danger 
in  this  respect  than  with  the  ordinary  air-pnmp,  because  the 
former  having  the  pumping  part  and  the  receiver  only  connected 
by  a  flexible  tube,  the  vibration  is  not  communicated  if  the  table 
be  steady,  whereas  with  the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  work  the 
double-barreled  pistons  without  communicating  a  little  motion 
to  the  entire  apparatus,  unless  extreme  care  is  taken  in  fastening 
the  clamps  to  a  very  strong  table  or  bench. 

784.  An  air-pump,  to  be  kept  in  good  order,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter,  or  at  least  remam  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
laboratory,  as  it  would  inevitably  be  injured  by  the  acid  fumes 
floating  about.  The  plate  should  be  cleaned  at  frequent  intervals 
with  a  little  cotton  soaked  in  neat's-foot  oil,  and  the  grease 
should  be  removed  from  the  receiver  and  replaced  by  fresh  when 
required. 

735.  Sometimes  it  is  found  that  a  new  pump  is  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  vacuum,  although  the  sui&ce  of  the  plate  and  the 
groimd  edges  of  the  receiver  flt  perfectly;  if  the  screws  and 
washers  are  not  defective,  the  taps  must  be  examined  and  re- 
ground.  Even  after  all  the  joints  have  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  still  the  pump  is  at  times  imperfect.  Generally  it 
is  the  workman's  place  to  set  this  right,  but  there  are  circum- 
stances which  render  it  desirable  for  the  operator  to  know  how 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  defect.  The  only  resource  now 
remaining  is,  to  connect  the  various  parts  of  the  pump,  one  by 
one,  with  a  powerfol  condensing  syringe,  such  as  those  used  for 
air-guns,  and,  after  plunging  the  suspected  piece  of  metal  under 
water,  vigorously  working  the  instrument.  It  is,  of  course, 
essential  that  all  the  apertures,  except  that  in  communication 
with  the  syringe,  be  closed.  If  then  the  metal  is  porous  (as 
often  occurs,  owing  to  defective  casting  or  the  use  of  bad  metal), 
air-bubbles  escape  through  the  water  and  indicate  the  leak. 
Sometimes  the  error  may  be  remedied  by  dipping  the  piece  into 
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chloride  of  zmc,  and  after  making  it  veiy  liot,  ronning  solder  over 
the  part;  the  latter  then  rons  into  the  fine  apertuies,  and  the 
excess  may  be  removed  by  the  file  or  lathe, 

736.  Every  pump  should  be  eareftilly  ascertained  to  be  perfect 
before  use.  To  effect  this,  a  vacnnm  is  to  be  made  as  fiir  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  barometer  or  siphon-gaoge  is  then  to  be  examined ; 
no  alteration  in  the  height  of  the  mercniy  should  be  observed 
even  after  several  hours.  A  first-class  pump  wiU  retain  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer-gauge,  within  a  small  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time,  for  days  or  even 
weeks,  but  with  ordinary  instruments  this  must  not  be  expected ; 
and  if  it  is  desired  to  retain  a  pretty  good  vacuum  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  instrument  should  have  a  few  strokes  given  to  the 
pistons  every  few  hours. 

737.  When  silver-salts  are  to  be  dried  in  vacuo,  a  dark  doth 
should  be  thrown  over  the  receiver  to  prevent  access  of  light, 
as  its  presence  often  causes  decomposition,  and  consequaitly 
erroneous  results  on  analysis. 
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SECTION  xxvn. 

Tt^giffAT^Trfl  ON  A  FEW  OF  THE  FB0CES8ES  AND  BE- 
AGTIONS  EMFLOTED  IN  SOME  BESEABCEES. 

738.  The  matter  contained  in  this  section  is  intended  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  student  to  some  of  the  broad  principles  upon 
which  the  examination  of  bodies  is  founded.  In  alluding  to 
inorganic  substances^  I  have  seldom  entered  much  into  detail, 
because  the  chief  part  of  the  processes  and  reactions  employed 
in  this  branch  of  the  science  are  dwelt  upon  with  more  or  less 
minuteness  in  most  elementary  works ;  but  such  matters  have 
been  mentioned  as  were  considered  likely  to  be  instructive,  and 
with  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  eveiy  one  should  be  fami- 
liar, if  intending  to  make  original  experiments. 

739.  It  wiU,  of  course,  be  presupposed  that  the  student  woidd 
not  commence  pursuing  original  experiments  until  acquainted 
with  the  methods  of  performing  qualitative  and  quantitative  ana- 
lyses ;  and  also  that  he  has  perused  attentively  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary treatises  which  exist  in  our  language  either  as  originals 
or  translations. 

740.  It  will  also  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the 
veiy  simple  calcidations  required,  except  in  special  instances,  as 
they  are  to  be  found  in  all  works  on  quantitative  analysis. 

741.  Before  entering  further  into  the  subject,  it  wiLl  be  proper 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  define  the  term  "Chemical  research." 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  making  analyses  constitutes  re- 
search ;  analysis  is  only  one  of  the  implements,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  employed  in  making  researches.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  term  ought  to  be  restricted  to  experiments  having  a 
distinct  object  in  view;  such,  for  example,  as  the  production 
of  a  hitherto  unknown  body,  the  possible  formation  of  which  has 
been  determined  by  mere  reasoning.  But  the  term  has  been  so 
long  used  in  a  more  extended  sense,  that  it  may  also  be  made  to 
include  experiments  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  pro- 
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perties  of  unknown  substances  and  compounds  existing  as  natural 
or  artificial  products.  But,  even  then,  we  must  not  foiget  that 
mere  analysis  does  not  constitute  research ;  it  is  not  suffident 
alone  to  determine  the  comjposUion :  it  is  essential  also  to  fix  the 
eonstituHon  of  new  bodies,  and  their  position  among  chemical 
substances  generally,  to  entitle  the  experiments  to  this  appella- 
tisa. 

742.  It  is  more  difficult  to  draw  the  distinctive  line  between 
the  directions  belonging  to  this  work,  and  those  appertaining  to 
works  on  general  analysis  in  inorganic  than  in  organic  chemistry, 
because  with  the  former  the  true  constitution  of  a  substance  is 
more  quickly  ascertained  than  with  the  latter ;  for,  as  soon  as  an 
inorganic  substance  has  been  accurately  analysed,  it  is  generally 
easy  to  determine  its  real  nature ;  but  with  organic  substances  it 
is  seldom  that  the  determination  of  the  constituent  elem^its 
serves  at  once  to  establish  beyond  doubt  its  chemical  relations. 
The  numerous  instances  of  isomerism  which  are  to  be  met 
with  among  organic  substances,  at  once  show  the  insecurity  of 
founding  any  ideas  of  constitution  upon  the  mere  results  of 
analysis. 

743.  It  becomes  neoessary,  in  consequence  of  what  has  been 
said,  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  products  of  decomposition 
of  organic  substances,  and  also,  if  possible,  the  result  of  their 
combinations  with  many  other  bodies,  before  pronouncing  deci- 
sively upon  their  true  character. 

744.  We  shall  therefore  divide  the  subject  into  two  branches, 
admitting  each  in  its  turn  of  subdivision,  namely,  inorganic  and 
organic.  Inorganic  research,  as  distinguished  from  mere  ana* 
lysis,  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  limited  than  the  oiganic  depart- 
ment of  the  science,  in  the  variety  of  compounds  of  a  novel  kind 
which  are  capable  of  being  educed  or  formed. 

745.  The  mere  analysis  of  an  inoiganic  substance  gives  at 
once  a  clue  to  its  position  among  chemical  substances ;  and  we 
are  consequentiy  enabled  to  pronounce  with  some  confidence  as 
to  the  particular  class  of  compoimds  which  it  will  form  with 
other  bodies,  and  even  in  many  instances  their  properties  and 
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appearance.  This  is  much  less  the  case  "with  oi^^anic  substances, 
not  merely  for  the  reasons  proYioualy  given,  but  also  because 
their  comparative  instability  causes  a  much  greater  tendency  to 
decomposition  and  transformation. 

746.  Inorganic  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  non- 
metaUie  and  metaUic,  It  is  true  that  the  liae  of  demarcation  is 
difficidt  to  draw  in  its  strictly  scientific  sense,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  work  we  shall  understand  by  a  metal,  a  body  pos- 
sessing the  metallic  lustre,  and  agreeiog  in  general  characters 
with  the  known  metals. 

747.  Non-^metdUie  bodies^ — ^If  the  existence  of  a  new  non- 
metallic  substance  was  announced,  there  are  a  few  questions 
which  would  immediately  be  asked  concerning  it,  namely,  is  it 
solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  at  ordinary  temperatores  ?  and  what 
dass  of  bodies  does  it  most  resemble  ?  Now  whatever  its  phy- 
sical condition  may  be,  we  can  soon  acquire  a  tolerable  idea  of 
its  chemical  relations. 

748.  One  of  the  first  and  most  important  fiu^ts  to  ascertain 
with  regard  to  all  bodies,  is  its  atomic  weight.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  we  must  carefhlly  analyse  some  compound  or 
compounds  which  it  forms  with,  substances  the  atomic  weight 
of  which  is  well  known. 

749.  It  has  been  said  that  the  carefdl  analysis  of  the  sub-> 
stance  or  compoimd  from  which  the  new  body  was  educed,  will 
enable  the  student  to  form  a  tolerably  good  idea  of  the  dass  of 
bodies  with  which  the  non-metallic  element  is  to  be  assodated ; 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  this  point  with  accuracy, 
or,  at  all  events,  until  the  natore  of  a  considerable  number  of  its 
compounds  has  been  established. 

What,  then,  are  the  prindpal  compounds  which  non-metallic 
substances  yidd,  and  how  are  they  procured?  Our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  foUow  out  aU  the  compounds  formed  by  non- 
metallic  bodies ;  but,  with  a  view  to  show  the  methods  of  pur- 
suing this  kind  of  subject,  we  shall  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  and  instructive. 

750.  AU  non'imtaUie  hocUes  combine  with  oxygen. — ^The  follow- 

x5 
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ing  are  the  principal  methods  by  which  these  componndB  are 
procured: — 

I.  By  direct  combustion  in  air  or  oxygen. 

n.  By  passage  of  electric  sparks  in  presence  of  oxygen. 

m.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  add. 

lY.  By  distillation  with  a  peroxide. 

y.  By  contact  of  elements  and  oxides,  under  certain  dieiim- 
stances. 

751.  Each  of  these  methods  of  producing  oxides  requires 
certain  precautions,  and  demands  therefore  a  few  remariLS. 

752.  I.  By  direct  combustion. — ^In  this  manner  some  of  the 
non-metallic  elements  pass  at  once  to  their  highest  state  of 
oxidation,  others  to  one  of  the  lower  states ;  and,  with  some, 
the  nature  of  the  oxide  depends  upon  the  temperature  at  ^ddch 
the  combustion  occurs. 

753.  Sulphur  and  selenium  bum  in  oxygen,  and  produce 
sulphurous  and  selenious  acids;  they  therefore  behave  alike 
by  this  method  of  oxidation ;  we  shall  see  presently  that  this 
similarity  of  deportment  is  not  invariable.  Sulphur  and  selenium 
do  not  by  this  method  pass  at  once  to  their  highest  state  of  oxi- 
dation. 

754.  Hydrogen,  as  every  one  is  aware,  does  not  pass  to  its 
highest  state  of  oxidation,  but  forms  water  only. 

Nitrogen  does  not  unite  with  oxygen  by  combustion  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

Carbon  passes  at  once  to  the  highest  known  state  of  oxidation. 

Phosphorus,  at  the  temperature  of  actual  ignition,  passes  into 
its  highest  state  of  oxidation,  namely,  phosphoric  add ;  but  by  slow 
combustion  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  it  forms  phosphorous  add. 

755.  II.  By  passage  of  eUehic  sparks  in  presence  of  oxygen, — 
Nitrogen  by  this  process  is  converted  into  nitric  acid ;  the  re- 
action is  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  bases. 

Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  bodies  inflame  and  behave  as 
at  I. 

756.  m.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid, — ^It  is  aingnlAr  that, 
while  selenium  and  sulphur  by  combustion  in  oxygen  yield  the 
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same  add,  wit}!  nitric  acid  the  reaction  is.  different ;  and  wMe 
•  selenium  passes  into  the  same  acid  as  by  the  first  mode  of  oxida- 
tion, sulphur,  on  the  other  hand,  combines  at  once  with  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  oxygen,  forming  sulphuric  acid.  This  &ct  is  in- 
structive, and  shows  that,  howeyer  closely  two  elements  may  re- 
semble one  another  and  run  parallel  for  a  considerable  distance, 
they  are  liable  suddenly  to  diverge  £rom  each  other  at  a  point 
least  anticipated. 

757.  Phosphorus  forms  phosphoric,  and  iodine  iodic  add  when 
treated  with  nitric  add.  Carbon,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  a 
most  curious  substance,  or  series  of  substances,  of  unknown  com- 
podtion,  and  called  by  their  discoverer*  artificial  tannin« 

758.  If  the  student  attentivdy  condders  the  &cts  above  de- 
tailed, he  wiU  find  that  the  products  of  oxidation  of  non-metallic 
bodies  with  nitric  add  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  element,  and 
in  no  case  is  an  oxide  formed  containing  one  atom  of  each  con- 
stituent. 

759.  lY.  By  distUlaHon  with  a  peroxide, — ^This  method,  avail- 
able under  certain  circumstances,  results,  with  sulphur  and  per- 
oxide of  manganese,  in  the  formation  of  sulphurous  add;  it  is 
not  a  method  by  which  the  atomic  wdght  of  an  unknown  non- 
metallic  body  could  with  ease  and  certainty  be  ascertained, 

760.  y.  By  eorUaet  of  elements  and  oxides,  tmder  certain  circwm- 
gtanees. — ^This  is  a  method  by  which  some  of  the  oxides  of  such 
bodies  as  chlorine  and  iodine  are  to  be  obtained. 

761.  Non-metaUic  elements  combine  among  each  other  to 
form  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  but  few  of  them  are  of  a 
class  to  enable  the  atomic  weight  of  the  resulting  body  to  be 
determined  with  ease  and  certainty.  To  ascertain  the  com- 
bining proportions  of  a  substance  of  this  class,  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  element  itself.  If  a  gas,  its  dendty, 
—or  if  vaporizable  at  temperatures  not  too  elevated,  the  dendty 
of  its  vapour, — should  be  carefdlly  determined.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  with  bodies  not  easily  vaporized,  the  dendty  of 

*  Hatchbtt. — ^It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  this  subject  should  be  re- 
investigated hy  modem  methods. 
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the  vapour  should  be  taken  at  temperatures  considerably  above 
their  boiling-point,  if  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  which  the 
atomic  weight  is  to  be  easily  and  precisely  settled. 

762.  The  vapour-density  not  only  enables  us,  with  non-me- 
tallic elements,  to  pronoimce  upon  the  atomic  weight,  but  also, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  a  compound  with  silver, 
upon  the  class  of  bodies  among  which  it  is  to  be  grouped. 

763.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  atomic  weight  of  a 
substance,  it  is  very  desirable  to  obtain  at  least  one  compound 
that  consists  of  one  atom  of  each  of  its  constituents.  Now  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  silver-salts  of  most  of  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments in  which  we  are  sure  of  the  constitution  being  of  the 
kind  required.  If,  therefore,  we  analyse  a  salt  of  this  descrip- 
tion, we  at  once  possess  the  data  for  determining  its  atomic 
weight.    Let  us  suppose  that  a  silver  salt  has  yielded 

54*04  non-metallic  element 
45*96  silver 


100-00 


we  say 


At«  wt«  BOH  • 
At.  wt.  Ag.      metallic  elenent. 

45-96  :  54*04  :  :  108  :  126*98 


764.  Now,  on  determining  the  density  of  its  vapour,  the  non- 
metallic  element  gave  8*716 :  how  are  we  to  know  to  what  class 
of  bodies  it  belongs  ?  A  veiy  little  reflection  will  show,  that  as 
hydrogen  is  received  as  unity  for  atomic  weights,  if  we  received 
it  also  as  unity  for  gaseous  and  vapour  densities,  the  atomic 
weights  of  bodies  of  the  same  vapour-volume  would  be  expressed 
by  their  vapour-density.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  a  substance 
possesses  the  same  vapour- volume  as  hydrogen,  its  atomic  weight 
wiU  be  obtained  by  dividing  its  vapour-density  by  the  density  of 
hydrogen.  If,  therefore,  the  number  obtained  by  dividing  the 
vapour-density  of  a  non-metaUic  element  by  the  density  of  hydro- 
gen is  identical  with  the  number  obtained  by  analysLs  of  the 
silver-salt,  it  will  be  certain  that  the  substance  under  examina- 
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tion  possesses  the  same  vapotir-voltime  as  hydrogen,  nitrogen^ 
chlorine,  &c.  Let  ns  try  this  in  the  present  instance.  The 
vapour-density  was,  as  we  have  said,  8*716,  and  if  we  divide 
this  by  0*0692,  we  obtain  125*95  as  the  result,  which,  although 
differing  somewhat  fix>m  126*98  obtained  as  the  atomic  weight 
by  analysing  the  silver-salt,  is  still  quite  a  sufficient  approxima- 
tion to  indicate  that  the  body  we  have  examined  has  a  vapour- 
volume  the  same  as  hydrogen.  The  body  we  have  selected  as  an 
illustration  is,  as  the  student  has  probably  perceived,  iodine.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the  vapour-density 
by  twice  the  density  of  hydrogen  to  obtain  the  atomic  weight, 
we  may  infer  with  safety  that  the  vapour- volume  is  that  pos- 
sessed by  oxygen  and  elements  of  the  same  class. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  the  vapour-density  of  an  organic  body, 
by  multiplying  its  atomic  weight  by  half  the  density  of  hydro- 
gen, has  been  pointed  out  in  a  former  section  (§  127). 

765.  There  are  numerous  points  connected  with  the  non- 
metallic  elements  which  demand  investigation. 

Bulphur  replaces  the  oxygen  in  carbonic  add,  bisulphide  of 
carbon  resulting ;  but  no  sulphide  analogous  to  oxalic  acid  has 
yet  been  formed. 

766.  It  IB  said  that  sulphide  of  carbon  heated  under  pressure 
iQ  presence  of  water  is  decomposed,  a  gas  being  formed ;  if,  now, 
the  decomposition  proceeds  thus,  CS'+HOasGSO+HS,  we  have 
an  interesting  substance,  being  carbonic  add,  in  which  one  of  the 
equivalents  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur.  The  experiment 
should  be  tried.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  have  many 
points  in  common ;  only  the  first,  however,  has  had  its  com- 
pound with  carbon  investigated. 

767.  The  action  of  ozone  on  various  uiorganic  and  organic 
bodies  requires  to  be  tried,  and  now  that  it  can  be  prepared  from 
the  peroxide  of  barium,  the -chief  barrier  to  its  use  is  removed. 

768.  On  processes  and  reactions  connected  with  metals, — ^The 
examination  of  metals,  or  of  minerals,  or  other  substances  con- 
tainiog  them,  is  a  matter  of  such  every-day  occurrence  in  almost 
all  laboratories,  that  it  is  essential  for  the  student  to  thoroughly 
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&nuliaii8e  himself  with  their  properties  and  peeoliaiities.  The 
stady  of  metallic  substances  has  greatly  advanced  within  the  last 
few  years ;  so  much  so,  that  metals  which,  until  recently,  have 
been  considered  rare,  and  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  were  chiefly 
to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  museums,  and,  even  then,  in  sped* 
mens  of  a  few  grains  in  weight,  are  now  articles  of  commerce, 
and  likely  ere  long  to  become  valuable  in  the  arts. 

769.  Moreover,  our  ideas  of  the  rarer  metals,  as  they  were 
once  called,  are  rapidly  passing  through  a  transition  state,  pre- 
vious to  undergoing  a  complete  modification.  The  rarity  of  a 
metal  depends  upon  two  circumstances,  either  of  which  may 
ceajge  to  exist,  and  thus  cause  a  metal  rare  to-day  to  be  almoat 
common  to-morrow.  These  two  circumstances  are,  difficulty  of 
procuring  the  ore,  or  the  expense  of  extraction.  Now  the  ore  of 
aluminium,  or  day,  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  substances ; 
and  yet,  until  latdy,  aluminium  was  one  of  the  rarest  of  che- 
mical products.  Again,  vanadium  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  metal  of  such  extreme  scardty  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  conceive  its  use  in  the  economy  of  nature;  but,  quite 
recently,  it  has  been  foimd  easy  to  obtain  it  in  tolerably 
large  quantities  by  an  inexpensive  process,  fix>m  a  waste  product 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  uranium-yellow  from  the  Joachims- 
thai  ores*. 

Now  vanadium  is  a  metal  the  reactions  of  which  are  so  madLed, 
that  undoubtedly  if  obtainable  in  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price, 
it  might  be  made  available  in  the  artsf. 

770.  No  substance  is  to  be  r^^arded  as  usdess  because  we  are 
not  aware  of  its  value ;  the  reproach  applies  not  to  the  substance, 
but  to  our  imperfect  knowledge.  There  are  instances  on  record 
of  bodies  which  for  years  were  not  known  to  be  of  the  slightest 
value  or  interest  save  to  the  sdentifio  or  theoretical  chemist,  and 
yet  the  same  substances  have  at  last  been  proved  to  possess 

*  Patera,  Oeeterreioh. — Zeitachxift  f&r  Berg-  und  Hiitteawesen,  1866, 
No.  81 ;  and  Chenuoal  Ghixette,  March  1867. 

t  The  tannate  of  yanadium  ia  said  to  be  the  most  indeetmotiUe^  and 
therefore  the  most  valuable  of  inks. 
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powers  that  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  those  whose 
sofifeiings  have  been  relieyed  by  their  medicinal  virtaes. 

771.  The  chemical  history  of  the  metals  is  fiill  of  interest. 
The  very  difficulty  with  which  some  of  them  are  procurable  in  a 
state  of  purity,  gives  zest  to  the  study  of  their  properties.  The 
extraordinary  resemblance  which  some  of  them  present  to  each 
other,  and  the  &ct  that  these  assimilating  metals  are  almost 
always  found  associated  in  nature,  by  countenancing  the  ideas 
which  have  of  late  been  promulgated  relative  to  their  being  com- 
pound, makes  us  feel  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  discoveries  which 
will  possibly  entirely  modify  our  ideas  of  elementary  bodies,  and 
open  new  and  most  interestmg  tracks  for  the  chemist  to  pursue. 

772.  In  studying  the  chemical  history  of  metals,  nothing  is 
to  be  regarded  as  unimportant  which  can  throw  any  light  upon 
their  nature.  It  has  often  happened  that  the  careful  following 
out  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  reactions  of  a  metal  has  led  to  bril- 
liant discoveries.  If,  in  examining  a  well-known  metallic  sub- 
stance, any  of  its  usual  reactions  should  appear  to  be  modified,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  clearly  ascertain  the  cause,  as,  by  so  doing, 
not  only  is  some  useM  information  certain  to  be  gained,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  result  may  be  of  greater  value  than  could  at 
first  be  anticipated.  In  1817,  while  Stromeyer  was  eTamining 
the  drugs  of  an  apothecary  at  Hildesheim,  he  found  that  instead 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  ordered  by  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  carbon- 
ate had  been  substituted.  On  inquiry,  it  transpired  that  the 
manufacturer  had  replaced  the  oxide  by  the  carbonate,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  imable  to  prepare  the  former  in  the  usual 
white  state,  owing  to  some  unknown  impurity.  A  careful  exa- 
mination of  this  oxide  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  and 
most  interesting  metal,  cadmium.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  the 
same  chemist  found  that  several  apothecaries  at  Magdebuig  had 
in  their  possession  a  preparation  of  zinc  which  had  been  confis- 
cated on  the  supposition  of  its  containing  arsenic,  because,  when 
dissolved  in  an  acid,  the  solution  gave  a  yellow  precipitate  with 

,  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  his  previous  experiments  on  cadmium 
had  shown  him  that  that  metal  gave  a  yellow  precipitate  with 
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the  same  reagent ;  he  was  in  consequence  induced  to  examine 
the  suspected  article^  and  found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the 
new  metal  had  again  led  to  difSlculties  hetween  the  apothecaries 
and  their  inspectors. 

773.  It  is  also  neoessaiy  that  extreme  care  should  he  taken  to 
investigate  with  scrupulous  minuteness  the  properties  of  any  sub* 
stance  that  may  appear  to  differ  fix>m  known  metals.  The  history 
of  Chemistry  shows  numerous  instances  of  suhstanoes  heing  taken 
for  new  metallic  oxides  which  were  in  fact  weU-known  hodies, 
the  reactions  of  which  were  disguised  hy  the  presence  of  some 
impurity,  or  from  the  &ct  of  their  heing  in  a  state  of  oomhina- 
tion,  with  the  properties  of  which  the  operator  was  unfamiliar. 
Among  the  most  prominent  instances  of  this  kind,  may  be  men- 
tioned the  substance  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  Eerg- 
man  obtained  by  treating  cold  short-iron  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  his  endeayour  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  brittleness 
of  that  variety  of  the  metal.  By  fiising  this  powder  with  a  flux 
and  charcoal,  he  obtained  what  at  the  time  he  believed  to  be  a 
new  metal,  but  Elaproth  showed  that  it  was  only  a  phosphuret 
of  iron  formed  by  reduction  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  which  con- 
stituted the  white  powder.  More  recently,  even  Berzelius  was 
led  to  confer  the  name  of  Thorina  upon  the  subphosphate  of 
yttria,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a  new  metaUic  oxide 
(§  174) :  fortunately  for  him  the  error  was  rectified  by  himself, 
and,  not  long  after,  ho  discovered  what  really  turned  out  to  be  a 
new  metallic  oxide,  and  as  its  reactions  had  some  analogies  with 
the  substance  formerly  called  thorina,  he  transferred  the  latter 
name  to  it.  Thorina  has  also,  within  the  last  few  years,  been 
described  as  a  new  metal,  under  the  name  of  donarium.  An- 
other recent  instance  of  a  weU-known  substance  being  mistaken 
for  a  new  metallic  oxide,  is  in  the  case  of  the  supposed  new 
earth  Thalia,  which  was  shown*  to  be  nothing  but  magnesia 
mixed  with  a  littie  lime.  The  error  arose  from  the  fact,  that  strong 
solutions  of  magnesia  are,  contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed, 

*  J.  Lawsbkob  SiOTH.— <Chem.Ghis6tte,*  September  15, 1858,  and  *ffil- 
liman's  JouniAl,'  July  1853. 
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precipitated  under  certain  circmnstances  by  oxalate  of  ammonia. 
In  short,  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  many  other  mistakes  of 
the  same  kind  which  chemists  have  committed  through  too  hastily 
pronouncing  upon  the  nature  of  substances  the  reactions  of 
which  were  either  not  very  decided,  or  closely  resembled  those  of 
others. 

774.  Physical  properties  of  metals, — ^In  studying  metals  and 
their  combinations,  we  must  consider  not  only  their  chemical,  but 
also  some  of  their  physical  properties.  It  is  essential  to  deter- 
mine their  density,  and  that  under  various  circumstances ;  first, 
after  fusion,  then  the  button  may  be  well  hanmiered  out  or 
rolled  by  a  flatting-mill,  and  the  density  again  determined.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  metals  in  the  state  of  fine 
powder  have  sometimes  a  higher  density  than  when  hammered. 
The  hardness  and  malleability  should  be  determined,  and  also 
the  ductility.  The  immense  difference  in  the  properties  of  metals 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  their  degrees  of  hardness ;  for  example, 
sodium  can  be  easily  cut  with  the  nail,  while  chromium  in  its 
hardness  actually  rivals  the  diamond,  and  if  it  were  less  brittle, 
might  even  be  used  for  dividing  glass,  as  it  not  merely  scratches 
but  actually  cuts  it  asunder.  To  determine  the  colour  of  a 
metal  is  generally  easy  by  inspection,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  as  the  apparent  colour  of  a  metal  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  those  simple  rays  which  are  most  reflected  by  it,  so 
the  tint  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  when  the  reflected  rays 
are  observed  at  varying  angles  of  incidence;  because,  as  the 
angle  differs,  so  the  proportion  of  the  different  rays  reflected 

will  vaiy, 

775.  The  greater  or  less  power  of  the  metal  for  conducting 
electricity,  as  compared  with  other  metals,  should  be  ascertained, 
as  also  its  conductibility  for  heat.  Its  f^isibiHty  and  tendency 
to  crystallize  in  passing  slowly  from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state 
shoidd  be  observed. 

776.  In  determining  the  crystalline  form  of  a  metal,  much 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  metal  itself.  Sometimes  it 
is  easy  to  obtain  crystals  by  fusing  a  considerable  quantity  in  a 
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Gradble  and  allowing  the  whole  to  cool  yexy  slowly,  by  sur- 
lonnding  the  Gntcible  with  led-hot  sand.    As  soon  as  the  upper 
portion  has  solidified,  an  iron  rod  is  to  be  forced  throngh  the 
crost,  and  the  crodble  being  held  by  a  pair  of  ring-tongs,  the 
fluid  is  to  be  poored  out.    When  oold,  the  solidified  crost  is 
generally  found  to  indicate,  more  or  less,  traces  of  crystallizatioii. 
When  bismuth  is  treated  in  this  manner,  if  the  quantity  be  suf- 
ficiently large,  very  beautifiil  crystals  are  obtained,  belonging  to 
the  cubic  system.    In  consequence  of  excessively  thin  layers  of 
oxide  being  formed,  most  brilliant  shades  of  colour  are  generally 
obseired  on  them.    It  is  possible  also  to  obtain  crystals  of  lead, 
tin,  and  antimony  by  the  same  process,  but  they  are  very  inferior 
in  appearance.    Crystals  may  also  be  obtained  by  electro-depo- 
sition, under  certain  droumstanoes. 

777.  At  times  it  is  possible  to  develope  figures  corresponding 
to  the  planes  of  cleavage  of  metals,  by  treating  metallic  sor&ees 
by  adds.  Thus,  if  a  plate  of  tinned  iron  be  gently  warmed,  and 
a  rag  clipped  in  hydrochloric  add  be  passed  over  it,  a  beautifol 
eiystalline  appearance  becomes  manifest,  commonly  known  as 
fmnre  metaUique.  The  Widmanstadt  figures  formed  on  meteoric 
iron  by  the  action  of  adds,  many  beautifdl  specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  are  instances  of  the  same 
kind. 

778.  Daniell  showed,  in  his  ^  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy,' that  the  crystalline  texture  of  a  metal  might  sometimes 
be  developed  by  dissection  with  mercury,  as  in  the  case  of  tin. 

An  idea  of  the  tendency  to  crystallice  possessed  by  a  metal 
may  often  be  obtained,  especially  if  it  be  a  brittie  one,  by  breaking 
a  mass  of  it  across.  The  larger  the  piece  of  metal  the  better  is 
the  nature  of  the  crystaUization  observed,  but  even  with  a  wire 
the  lens  often  reveals  a  highly  crystalline  structure. 

779.  The  tenadty  of  metals  is  also  an  important  feature  in 
their  history.  It  would  appear  that  this  property  is  subject  to 
great  variation,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  has  been 
Aised,  or  else  that  extremely  small  admixtures  of  foreign  bodies 
affect  the  power  of  sustaining  weights  to  a  remarkable  d^;ree. 
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Thus  the  tenacity  of  the  malleable  metals^  as  measured  by  the 
weight  that  wires  of  the  same  diameter  (2  millimetres)  were 
capable  of  bearing  without  rapture,  is  given  in  the  following 
Table*  :— 


Iron ....  250  kilogrammes. 
Copper    ,  .  137  „ 

Platinum  .  125  ,, 

Silver  ...     85  „ 

Gold    ...     68  „ 


Zinc    •  •  50  kilogrammes. 
Nickel   .  48 
Tin  ...  16  „ 

Lead   .  .  12  ,, 


780.  But,  quite  recently,  M.  Wertheim,  in  the  laboratory  of 
M.  H.  Sainte-Claire  DeviUet>  has  determined  the  tenacity  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  prepared  from  the  oxalate,  and  fdsed  in  the 
latter  chemist^s  blast-fiimace,  to  be  described  farther  on,  and  has 
found  that  wires  of  equal  size  of  iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  supported 
the  following  weights : — 

Cobalt 115  kilogrammes. 

Nickel 90  „ 

Iron 60  „ 

The  diameter  of  the  wires  is  not  stated.  The  necessity  of  deter- 
numng  the  tenacity  and  other  physical  properties  of  metals  under 
varying  circumstances  as  regards  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  could 
not  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  above  example, 
where,  instead  of  nickel  having  only  one-fifQi  the  tenacity  of  iron, 
as  indicated  in  the  first  Table,  it  appears  to  be  able  to  support  a 
strain  one-half  greater. 

781 .  Chemical  properties  of  metals. — In  studying  the  processes 
and  reactions  used  in  researches  connected  with  metals,  we  are 
immediately  led  to  consider  the  tendency  possessed  by  them  to 
combine  with  oxygen.  Their  attraction  for  oxygen  varies  greatly 
with  the  different  metals.  While  some  cannot  endure  expo* 
sure  to  the  air  for  an  instant  without  becoming  covered  with  a 

*  BBGNAUiiT.— *  Ootm  filementaiie  de  Chimie,*  tome  deuziime,  p.  418. 
t  DxvUiLB. — *  Ann.  de  Ghiniie  et  de  Phys.'  [8]  xlvL  201. 
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film  of  oxide,  others  can  only  be  made  to  yield  oxides  by  circaitoiis 
methods. 

782.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  conditions  under 
which  some  metals  combine  with  oxygen,  as  it  has  been  fonnd 
that  those  which  have  only  been  prepared  of  late  years  m  qnan- 
titles  sufficient  for  accurate  experiment,  combine  with  that  element 
with  greater  or  less  avidity  according  to  the  method  by  which 
they  have  been  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  small  vaiiations  in  their 
physical  states,  and  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  certain  im- 
purities, greatly  influence  their  tendency  to  oxidize.  This  fiict 
introduces  some  difficulty  into  the  method  of  classifying  metals 
according  to  their  oxidizability«  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  manganese,  magnesium,  and  aluminium  have 
until  lately  been  considered  to  almost  resemble  the  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths  in  their  power  of  decomposing  water,  and  even 
of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air ;  but  the  researches  of  Deville 
and  others  have  shown  that  magnesium  is  not  much  more  liable 
to  oxidize  than  zinc,  and  aluminium  ranks  in  that  respect  next 
to  silver,  gold,  and  platinum.  It  is,  in  the  present  state  of  che- 
mistry, exceedingly  difficult  to  classify  metals  into  natural  fJEunilies 
in  a  satis&ctoiy  manner,  those  which  dosely  coincide  in  pro- 
perties through  a  long  series  of  reactions  suddenly  diverging  off, 
and  becoming  in  other  respects  so  unlike  as  to  render  their  being 
grouped  under  the  same  head  impossible.  This  has  been  well 
shown  with  regard  to  aluminium  *,  and  it  would  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  find  other  illustrations  drawn  from  the  history  of 
many  other  metals. 

783.  It  is  most  important  for  the  student  to  study  carefully 
the  various  compounds  of  metals  with  oxygen ;  they  are  so  nu- 
merous that  it  is  often  many  years  before  all  the  oxides  of  a  metal 
become  known.  Some  metals  in  combining  with  oxygen  form 
powerfiil  bases  in  the  lower,  and  equally  or  still  more  powerful 
acids  in  the  higher  state  of  oxidation.  It  is  an  extremely  for- 
tunate circumstance  for  chemists  that  they  are  generally  able, 

*  TiBSiXB.—'  Oomptes  BenduB,*  Feb.  16, 1857,  p.  850 ;  and  *  Ghem.  Oa- 
xette,'  March  16, 1867. 
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without  much  difficulty,  to  effect  at  will  the  conversion  of  a  metal 
into  its  oxides,  and  of  the  oxides  back  into  the  metallic  state ;  for 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  oonstantly^happen  that  different  oxides 
of  the  same  metal  would  be  taken  for  derivatiyes  of  several  metals. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  various  oxides  of  the  same  metal 
differ  more  in  many  instances  than  the  same  oxides  of  different 
metals.  Thus  the  sesquioxide  and  teiozide  of  chromium  are  &r 
more  unlike  each  other  in  general  properties  than  the  sesqui- 
oxides  of  chromium  and  iron.  The  sesquioxide  of  chromitmi  re-> 
sembles  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  many  respects,  such  as  being 
soluble  in  adds,  precipitable  by  ammonia,  capability  of  replacing 
alumina  in  alums  without  altering  the  oiystalline  form  of  the 
salts,  &o.  But  sesquioxide  of  chromium  has  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  teroxide ;  the  former  being  a  green  powder  in- 
soluble in  water,  with  the  properties  just  mentioned,  while  the 
teroxide  is  a  powerfdl  acid  of  a  ruby  colour,  capable  of  inflaming 
some  organic  bodies  by  mere  contact,  excessively  soluble  in  water, 
forming  splendid  crystalline  salts  with  the  alkalies,  &c.,  and  pre- 
cipitating metallic  solutions  with  formation  of  varied  and  brilliant 
colours. 

784.  In  some  instances  it  has  happened,  with  metals  procurable 
only  in  small  quantities  and  with  great  labour,  that  mixtures  of 
two  or  more  oxides  of  the  same  metal  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
oxide  of  a  new  metal ;  thus  a  compound  of  sesquioxide  and  bin- 
oxide  of  niobium  was  thought  to  be  derived  from  a  new  metal,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  ilmenium,  and  the  mixture  was 
called  ilmenic  add.  A  mixture  of  tantalic  add  with  niobate  of 
niobous  add  was  also  regarded  as  the  add  oxide  of  a  new  metal, 
which  was  called  pelopium. 

785.  The  student  will  see  how  much  care  is  requisite  in  exa- 
mining metallic  oxides  with  which  he  is  nnfamiliar.  The  de- 
scription of  the  modes  of  separation  of  them  from  each  other  is 
the  province  of  works  on  analysis,  and  will  not  therefore  be  dwelt 
on  here. 

786.  Another  point  in  the  chemical  history  of  metals  which 
demands  special  attention,  is  their  solubility  in  adds.    It  is  gene- 
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rally  found,  in  studying  the  properties  of  a  metal,  that  there  is  one 
acid  which  dissolves  it  with  peculiar  feuality  compared  with  tiie 
others,  and  this  acid  is  always  one  with  which  it  forms  a  yeiy 
soluble  salt.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  a  metal  may  be  vio^ 
lently  attacked  by  an  acid  and  yet  not  be  dissolved  by  it,  but  then 
the  resulting  product  will  generally  be  found  to  have  an  add 
character,  as  with  the  peroxide  of  tin. 

787.  The  solubility  of  metak  in  acids  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  nature  of  the  oxides  which  they  tend  to  form,  that  the 
two  subjects  cannot  be  studied  separately.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  same  metal  with  the  same  acid  yields  two  distinct  salts, 
according  to  the  temperature  and  state  of  concentration  of  the 
add.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  (§  145),  iron  in  ex- 
cess forms  with  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  a  protonitrate,  and  with 
the  ordinary  add  and  heat  the  pemitrate.  The  methods  by  which 
metals  are  obtained  in  solution  in  any  required  state  of  oxidation 
depend  upon  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  substance  itseH  I^ 
for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  protosalt  of  a  metal  which 
has  great  tendency  to  form  persalts,  we  may  proceed  in  two  or 
three  ways.  In  the  first  place,  an  acid  is  to  be  selected  which 
has  not  a  strong  tendency  to  impart  oxygen.  The  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  adds  generally  fulfil  these  conditions  if  the  solutions 
are  not  made  too  concentrated,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  suf- 
fidently  low.  The  presence  of  an  excess  of  metal  is  also  advan- 
tageous. If  it  is  feared  that  the  atmospheric  oxygen  might  take 
part  in  the  reaction  and  cause  the  formation  of  a  portion  of  per- 
salt,  a  current  of  nitrogen,  or,  more  conveniently,  carbonic  add, 
may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  fluid  during  the  solution  of  the 
metal.  The  fluid  for  this  purpose  must  be  contained  in  a  flask, 
the  cork  of  which  has  two  apertures,  one  to  admit  the  tube  con- 
veying the  carbonic  add,  and  the  other  to  allow  of  its  exit.  The 
latter  may  be  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  be  made  to  dip  a 
short  distance  into  water  or  mercury. 

788.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  convert  a  per-  into 
a  protosalt,  we  may  sometimes  do  so  by  a  process  more  convenient 
than  the  last.    For  this  purpose  the  metal  is  to  be  dissolved  in 
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the  add  most  available  under  the  drcomstances  (avoiding  the 
nitric),  and  the  peroxide  formed  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protosalt  by  means  of  some  reagent  having  a  strong  affinity  for 
oxygen.  Two  of  the  most  oonvenient  of  these  are  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurous  add.  The  first  acts  by  means  of  the 
tendency  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  gas  to  form  water,  and  the  second 
in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  sulphurous  add  takes 
up  an  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  become  converted  into  sulphuric 
add ;  thus,  if  we  take  in  the  most  simple  manner  the  way  in 
which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  add  reduce  per« 
oxide  of  iron  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  we  find  that — 

Fe'OS  3SO»+HS=2(FeO,80»)+SO»HO+S 
Fe»0»,  3SO»+SO»=2(FeO,SO»)+2SO». 

The  first  equation  shows  the  reason  why,  when  we  pass  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  through  a  persalt  of  iron,  a  white  or  pale 
yellow  predpitate  is  always  obtained.  If  the  iron  exists  as  per- 
chloride  instead  of  peroxide,  the  equation  becomes 

re»a»+HS«2rea+Ha+8. 

789.  Eeduction  of  oxides  may  also  be  effected  in  many 
other  ways,  all  of  which  are  advantageous  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Chromic  acid,  for  instance,  may  be  converted  into  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium  by  numerous  processes ;  thus,  if  we  heat 
bichromate  of  potash  with  chloride  of  ammonium  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  we  find  that 

KO,  2CrO»+KO,  C0»+2(NH*a)«:2KCa+Cr«0»+4H0+N 
+NH*0,CO«. 

Again,  by  fusion  of  bichromate  of  potash  with  sulphur,  we  have— 

KO,  2CrO«+8=Cr«0»+KO,  S0». 

By  sulphurous  acid  we  may  reduce  chromic  add  to  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  thus : — 

KO,  2CrO»+3SO«=Cr»  0»+K0  2SO»+80>. 
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Charooal  will  also  reduce  the  add,  for 

2(K0, 2CrO«)+3C=2(KO,  C0=)+C0«+2Ci«0». 

790.  We  have  said  that  sulphur  is  capable  of  reducing  chromic 
acid :  it  is  also  capable  of  reducing  binozide  of  manganese  and 
other  oxides  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation.  In  the  case  of  the 
peroxide  of  manganese,  we  have 

MnO»+2S=MnS+SO». 

791.  In  selecting  reducing  agents,  we  are  guided  by  the  pecu- 
liar properties  of  the  substance  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
lower  state  of  oxidation.  If  it  be  desired  to  remove  oxygen  from 
a  compound  gas,  it  is  easy  to  pass  it  over  a  metal  having  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  at  high  temperatures.  Let  us 
suppose  it  is  desired  to  convert  carbonic  add  into  carbonic  oxide : 
it  might  be  passed  over  potassium  at  a  red  heat,  but  we  should 
defeat  our  intention  through  selecting  too  energetic  a  reducing 
agent ;  in  effect,  we  should  have  all  the  oxygen  removed  and  ob- 
tain only  charcoal  and  potash.  But  if  we  select  a  metal  like 
sdnc,  with  a  moderate  power  of  absorption  of  oxygen,  our  puipose 
will  be  effected  without  difficulty.  The  ordinary  process  for  pre- 
paring carbonic  oxide  suffidently  illustrates  this.  Chalk  is  heated 
to  redness  with  zinc-  or  iron-filiogs ;  the  gas,  at  the  moment  of 
its  liberation,  is  decomposed  thus : — 

CaO,CO*+Zn=CaO+CO+ZnO. 

792.  The  reduction  of  a  metallic  oxide  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state  of  oxidation  is  seen  therefore  to  be  a  process  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  laboratory.  Another  instance  is  afforded  in  the 
mode  of  estimating  sugar,  by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  oxide 
of  copper  which  it  is  capable  of  reducing  to  the  state  of  suboxide, 
after  having  been  converted  into  grape-sugar  by  the  action  of  an 
acid. 

793.  The  reduction  of  oxides  to  the  metallic  state  is  also  an 
operation  necessary  in  numerous  researches.  The  methods  avul- 
able  are  very  many,  the  one  to  be  selected  depending  not  only  on 
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the  habitudes  of  the  metal,  but  also  on  the  faot  6f  the  operation 
being  qualitative  or  quantitative.  For  the  quantitative  reduc- 
tion of  metals,  no  method  is  more  convenient  or  exact  than  that 
by  hydrogen  gas;  the  details  have  already  been  described 
(§§  297  and  477). 

794.  If  the  oxide  is  only  reduced  with  great  difficulty,  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  convert  it  into  some  compound  more  easy 
of  reduction,  such  as  the  chloride  or  fluoride.  The  former  salt  is 
frequently  preferable.  For  the  purpose  of  reduction,  recourse  is 
had  to  some  substance  the  affinity  of  which  for  chlorine  at  high 
temperatures  is  veiy  great.  Potassium  and  sodium  fiilfll  these 
conditions,  but  the  latter  is  much  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to 
use.  The  details  of  the  operation  depend  upon  the  properties  of 
the  metal  it  is  wished  to  isolate.  If  it  is  only  moderately  fiisible 
and  not  very  volatile,  we  may  use  M.  Deville's  method  of  pre- 
paring aluminium  from  the  chloride;  a  description  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  scientific  journals,  and  most  of  the  recently  pub- 
lished elementary  works. 

795.  We  may  also  produce  the  readily  oxidizable  metals  by 
electrolysis  of  their  chlorides  in  a  state  of  fusion,  as  in  the  pro- 
cesses described  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Matthiessen  *. 

796.  We  have  said  that  the  solubility  of  metals  in  acids  is  an 
important  feature  in  their  general  history,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  with  metals  which  imtil  recently  have  been  prepared 
only  in  small  quantities,  that  very  erroneous  views  are  prevalent 
on  what  appears  so  simple  a  matter,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  no  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  as  to  their  habitudes 
with  solvents,  unless  the  experiments  are  made  upon  pure  sub- 
stances. Moreover,  the  state  of  concentration  of  the  aeid  modifies 
the  nature  of  the  result  in  a  remarkable  maimer. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  beforehand  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  metal  will  behave  towards  a  solvent.  It  would  be 
supposed  that  silver  would  not  dissolve  in  hydriodic  acid,  because 
we  should  imagine  that,  as  iodide  of  silver  is  an  insoluble  salt 
like  the  chloride,  the  hydrochloric  and  the  hydriodic  acids  would 
*  Matthissbev. — ^Liebig's  *  Annalen,*  zciii.  p.  277. 
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behave  in  the  same  maimer.  But,  in  fact,  an  aqneons  solnticm  of 
hydriodic  add  acts  violently  on  silver  with  formation  of  a  peculiar 
oomponnd,  which  appears  to  be  a  hydriodate  of  iodide  of  silver. 
It  is  merely  necessary,  to  effect  the  solution,  that  the  acid  should 
be  of  the  proper  degree  of  concentration. 

797.  From  what  have  always,  until  recently,  been  our  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  aluminium,  we  should  suppose  that  it  would  be 
readily  oxidized  by  an  acid  so  prone  to  yield  oxygen  as  the 
nitric,  but,  in  reality,  that  acid  scarcely  acts  upon  aluminium  even 
at  a  boiling-heat. 

798.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  in  determining  the  solubility  of 
a  metal  in  acids,  to  study  with  care  the  variations  produced  by 
dilution,  and  also  the  effect  which  different  temperatures  may 
have  on  the  result.  Some  metals  are  dissolved  by  alkaline  sdn- 
tions  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  but  this  generally  happens  when 
the  oxide  which  the  metal  most  strongly  tends  to  form,  either  baa 
acid  properties,  or  at  least  is  easily  soluble  in  alkalies. 

799.  The  same  metal  may  behave  in  a  totally  differrait  manner 
towards  the  same  acid,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  presented  to  each  other;  thus  iron  may  be  kept  fca 
almost  any  length  of  time  in  concentrated  nitric  add  without 
any  action  ensuing,  while  a  dilute  add  will  act  upon  it  with 
violence. 

800.  The  various  oxides  of  the  same  metal  behave  quite  dif- 
ferently in  the  presence  of  adds,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  react  often  affords  a  due  to  the  nature  of  the  oxide.  The 
protoxide  of  lead  is  readily  soluble  in  adds,  while  the  binoxide  is 
not  only  quite  insoluble  in  them,  but  appears  to  possess  the  cha- 
racters of  a  feeble  add.  The  intermediate  oxide,  minium,  or  red 
lead,  is  acted  on  by  adds,  but  the  result  indicates  that  it  is  a 
compound  of  the  two  other  oxides,  as  protoxide  of  lead  dissolves, 
while  binoxide  remains  behind.  Many  metals  yield  oxides  the 
properties  of  which  differ  still  more  than  those  of  lead ;  for  in- 
stance, manganese  yields  a  bade  protoxide,  while  its  higher  oxides 
are  powerfiil  adds.  In  &ct,  the  latter  metal  has  a  certain  amount 
of  analogy  with  chlorine,  inasmuch  as  permanganate  of  potash, 
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KO9  Mn'  0^  is  isomoiplioiis  "with  the  perehlorate  of  the  same  base, 
£0,  ClO^,  a  fiEict  which  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Laurent*. 

801.  Some  oxides  are  rather  anomalous  in  their  reactions, 
inasmuch  as  with  acids  they  combine  to  form  salts,  while  with 
bases  they  behave  as  if  possessing  acid  characters ;  alumina  is  an 
example  of  this  kind.  We  have  said  that  minium  is  acted  on  by 
adds  with  formation  of  a  salt  of  the  protoxide,  while  the  binoxide 
is  left  behind  as  an  insoluble  residue.  Tifinium  is  therefore  a 
compound  of  two  oxides  of  lead,  and  is  an  instance  of  a  peculiar 
class  of  bodies  formed  from  the  imion  of  a  basic  with  a  more  or 
less  acid  oxide  of  the  same  metal;  in  the  same  manner,  the 
protoxide  of  iron  takes  the  part  of  a  base  towards  the  sesquioxide, 
which  reacts  like  an  acid  in  combining  with  the  former  to  produce 
an  intermediate  oxide  having  the  constitution  of  a  salt.  Many  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  are  afforded  by  other  metals,  particu- 
larly antimony,  chromium  and  manganese.  This  kind  of  combi- 
nation is  still  more  common  among  the  sulphides,  which  are  par- 
ticularly prone  to  unite  with  each  other,  the  resulting  com- 
pounds being  called  sulphur-salts. 

The  tendency  of  metals  to  unite  with  oxygen  is  sometimes 
singularly  variable  according  to  the  temperature ;  thus  mercury, 
which  preserves  its  metallic  state  perfectly  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, combines  slowly  with  oxygen  at  700°  or  800°,  and  the 
oxide  is  again  decomposed  into  metal  and  the  gas  at  a  rather  more 
elevated  temperature,  such  as  that  of  dull  redness.  A  somewhat 
similar  peculiarity  is  observed  in  some  oxides  which  combine  with 
oxygen  at  one  temperature,  and  again  yield  it  at  a  higher.  Baryta 
exposed  in  a  current  of  air  or  oxygen  to  a  temperature  about  the 
same  as  that  at  which  mercury  combines  with  oxygen,  haa,  like 
the  latter  metal,  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  gas,  but  the  reaction 
occurs  &r  more  readily,  and  as  the  peroxide  formed  again  yields  its 
oxygen  at  bright  redness,  may  even  be  used  to  extract  that  element 
from  the  air  by  a  continuous  process.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  other  oxides  than  that  of  barium  absorb  oxygen  at  about  750°, 
and  again  yield  it  up  when  heated  to  a  still  higher  temperature. 

*  luAjmEST, — *  ChemicAl  Method,'  &o.,  p.  10. 
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The  protoxide  of  lead  in  this  maimer  becomes  converted  into  red 
lead^  which  in  its  torn  is  converted  into  the  protoxide  at  a  greater 
heat.  It  has  recently  been  found*  that  the  presence  of  a  base, 
such  as  lime,  has  the  effect  of  inducing  the  conversion  of  oxide 
of  lead  into  red  lead  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  moist  air. 
This  curious  &ct  might  in  all  probability  be  made  the  point  of 
departure  of  some  interesting  experiments. 

802.  AcHon  of  the  wm-metaUic  elements  on  metallic  oxides. — 
Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  fea- 
tures connected  with  the  combinations  of  the  metals  with  oxygen, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  phenomena  which  present 
themselves  by  actmg  on  the  oxides  with  non-metallic  elements 
and  their  compounds. 

803.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  consider  the  action  which  sul- 
phur has  on  metallic  oxides.  With  the  oxides  of  the  metals  of  the 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  sulphur  acts  in  a  manner  which  is 
partly  due  to  the  presence  of  oxygen ;  we  have  therefore  both  sul- 
phides and  sulphates  formed.  It  is  easy  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  sulphates  by  the  addition  of  a  substance  having  a  tendency  to 
combine  with  oxygen  at  high  temperatures ;  if,  therefore,  we  re- 
act upon  the  oxides  mentioned  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  char- 
coal, the  sulphide  formed  is  not  accompanied  by  sulphate. 

804.  Some  other  metallic  oxides  yield  sulphides  by  the  action 
of  sulphur  at  high  temperatures,  but  it  is  generally  preferable  to 
mix  charcoal  with  the  oxide  and  pass  the  gaseous  sulphur  over 
the  oxide  contained  in  a  tube  which  should  be  heated  intensely ; 
few  metallic  oxides  resist  this  method  of  treatment. 

805.  The  action  of  hydrogen  and  of  carbon  on  metallic  oxides 
at  high  temperatures,  is  dependent  on  their  powerful  tendency 
to  combine  with  oxygen.  Most  oxides  are  therefore  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  them  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high, 
and  the  circimistances  under  which  they  react  are  properly 
managed.  Thus  carbon  at  a  full  white  heat  decomposes  even  the 
fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda.  Hydrogen  is  also  used  in  nurne^ 
rous  cases  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  many  of  the  metals  in  a 

*  LsvoL. — *  Ann.  do  Chim.  et  de  Phys.*  [8]  zliL  p.  196. 
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state  of  purity  from  their  oxides.  There  are,  nevertheless,  many 
instances  in  which  hydrogen  fails  to  decompose  oxides  at  all ;  in 
others  it  merely  reduces  them  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation. 

806.  Chlorine  acts  on  metallic  oxides  in  various  ways,  dependent 
on  the  precise  drcumstances  under  which  they  are  presented  to 
each  other.  The  action  is  not  only  modified  by  temperature,  but 
also  by  the  fact  of  more  than  one  substance  being  present. 
There  are  numerous  examples  which  might  be  cited ;  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  allude  to  one  or  two.  K  chlorine  be  passed  into  a 
solution  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  cobalt  is  converted  into  peroxide,  but  not  the  nickel ;  and  the 
former  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  baryta,  the  nickel  re- 
maining in  solution.  An  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  presence 
of  a  second  substance  in  modifying  the  action  of  chlorine  on  a 
metallic  oxide,  is  afforded  by  alumina.  If  chlorine  be  passed  over 
alumina  at  a  white  heat,  no  action  is  perceptible ;  but  if  charcoal 
be  present  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina,  the 
chlorine  unites  with  the  aluminium  to  form  the  volatile  sesqui- 
chloride.  The  method  found,  to  answer  best  of  obtaining  the 
alumina  mixed  with  carbon  in  a  state  fit  for  conversion  into  ses- 
quichloride,  is  by  calcining  alumina  with  coal-tar. 

807.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  solutions  of  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies  varies  with  the  temperature,  the  strength 
of  the  solution,  and  the  presence  of  other  substances.  If  it  be 
desired  to  obtain  oxidation  as  much  as  possible,  that  is  to  say,  to 
procure  the  maximum  amount  of  chlorate  of  potash,  the  precau- 
tions first  suggested  by  Mr.  Grace  Calvert  should  be  adhered  to*. 

808.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  chlorate,  and  it  is  wished  to  procure  hypochlorite  of  potash, 
the  solution  is  to  be  made  weak,  and  also  to  be  kept  cold.  The 
formation  of  the  hypochlorite  is  accompanied  by  that  of  chloride 
of  potassium,  thus : — 

2a+2K0=K0,  cio,+Ka 

Hypochlorite  of  potash. 
•  Calvebt.—*  Quart.  Joum.  of  the  Chem.  Soo.  of  London,*  vol.  iii  p.  106. 
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809.  A  very  interestmg  class  of  reactioiis  taking  place  between 
metallic  oxides  and  chlorides  and  non-metallic  substances,  are 
those  which  result  in  the  formation  of  alkaloids  by  the  substita- 
tion  of  metals  for  the  hydrogen  in  ammonia  or  ammonium.  The 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  intricacy,  arising  from  the  great 
variety  of  compounds  and  the  numerous  methods  by  which  they 
are  obtained.  With  platinum  alone,  an  immense  number  of 
bases  are  formed,  which  have  been  examined  by  Gros,  Beiset, 
Peyrone,  Gerhardt,  Magnus  and  others.  It  is  singular  that  the 
metals  found  associated  with  platinum  have  a  special  tendency 
to  form  bodies  of  this  class.  Thus  palladium,  rhodium  and  iri- 
dium are  known  to  form  alkaloids.  An  interesting  class  of  bases 
also  exists  containing  cobalt.  It  would  be  exceedingly  desirable 
to  know  what  metals  do,  and  what  do  not,  possess  the  power  of 
performing  this  function,  as  such  a  knowledge  would  perhaps  lead 
to  a  rational  classification. 

810.  We  have  thus  gone  through  a  very  few  of  the  more  promi- 
nent features  which  present  themselves  to  our  notice  on  reacting 
with  non-metallic  upon  metallic  bodies.  Ihey  have  been  selected 
with  the  view  of  calling  the  student's  attention  to  some  important 
reactions,  which,  when  studied  more  in  detail,  will  lead  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  mass  of  information  having  important  bearings  upon 
almost  every  train  of  experiments  occurring  in  the  laboratoiy. 

811.  On  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weights  of  metals. — In 
determining  the  equivalent  or  atomic  weight  of  a  substance,  it 
is  necessary  to  form  a  compound  of  it  with  some  other  body,  the 
genejnl  character  of  which  compound  has  been  well  established, 
that  is  to  say,  wo  must  be  aware  of  the  number  of  atoms  existing 
in  it.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  compound  should  be  of  a  cha- 
racter which  will  permit  the  estimation  of  its  constituents  with 
as  few  operations  as  possible.  It  is  not  merely  necessary  that 
the  general  formula  of  the  compound  be  known,  but  it  is  also 
imperative  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  combining  body  be 
perfectiy  well  established.  There  are  a  few  processes  especially 
well  adapted  for  ascertaining  the  atomic  weights  of  metals ;  for 
example, — 
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I.  The  conversion  of  a  metal  into  an  oxide  the  formula  of  which 

is  known. 
II.  The  formation  of  a  chloride. 
III.  The  analysis  of  a  carbonate  decomposable  by  heat. 
rV.  The  reduction  of  an  oxide  to  the  metallic  state  by  hydrogen. 

We  will  illustrate  each  of  these  by  an  example. 

812.  I,  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  compound 
formed  by  treating  tin  with  nitric  acid  is  a  binoxide ;  if,  therefore, 
the  amount  yielded  by  a  given  weight  of  tin  were  accurately  known, 
it  would  be  easy  to  ascertain  the  atomic  weight  of  that  metal. 
Now  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of  tin  yield  127*2  of  peroxide, 
and  as  we  take  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  as  the  point  of  de- 
parture of  our  calculation,  we  say  that  if  27*2  parts  of  oxygen 
imite  to  100  parts  of  tin,  what  will  two  equivalents  of  oxygen 
unite  with ;  we  have,  therefore,— 

27-2    :     100    :  :     16    :     5882 

2  eq.    At.  wt.  of  tin. 

813.  n.  The  second  case  is  equally  simple.     Chemists  are 

agreed  that  chloride  of  silver  is  a  compound  of  one  equivalent  of 

silver  and  one  of  chlorine ;  they  are  also  agreed  that  the  atomic 

weight  of  chlorine  is  35*5.     Now  as  100  parts  of  silver  yield 

132*856  of  chloride,  we  obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  silver,  as 

follows : — 

32-856       :       100       :  :       35-5      :       108-04 

1  eq.  chlorine.  At.  wt.  of  sUver. 

814.  It  will  be  evident  that  we  may  assume  108  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  silver,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  those  metals  the 
equivalents  of  which  are  multiples  by  a  whole  number  of  that 
of  hydn^en. 

815.  m.  It  is  well  established  that  the  atomic  weight  of  car- 
bon is  6  and  of  oxygen  8 ;  if,  therefore,  the  carbonate  of  a  metallic 
oxide  be  ignited  so  as  to  obtain  the  pure  oxide,  we  possess  all 
the  necessary  data  for  determining  the  equivalent  of  that  oxide, 
and  to  obtain  that  of  the  metal,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  deduct 
the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen.    It  has  been  found  that  100  parts 
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of  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  yield,  on  powerfdl  ignition^ 
56  parts  of  lime ;  the  composition  of  carbonate  of  lime  is, — 


lime    •     •     • 

....     66-00 

Carbonic  acid 

....     4400 

100-00 

Therefore 

44      :       56 

:  :      22      :       28, 
At.  wt.  of     At.  wt.  of 
carb.  acid.         lime. 

and  28— 8=s20,  the  atomic  weight  of  calcium. 

816.  lY.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  peroxide  of  iron 
belongs  to  the  class  of  sesquioxides,  its  formula  being  Fe*  0*.  To 
obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  sub- 
mit this  oxide  to  accurate  analysis.  By  passing  hydrogen  gaa  at 
a  red  heat  over  pure  sesquioxide  of  iron,  it  has  been  found  that 
35*783  yield  25*059  of  metal.  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  35-783 
of  the  oxide  consists  of — 

Iron 25059 

Oxygen 10724 

36-783 

Admitting  the  formula  of  the  oxide  to  be  as  above  stated,  we 
obtain  the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  thus : 

10-724      :      26-069      :  :      24      :      6608, 

8  eq.  of  O.        2  eq.  Fe. 

and  — o — =28-04.      The  latter  number  represents  the  atomic 

weight  of  iron,  for  which  we  may  substitute  28*00,  as  the  differ- 
ence doubtless  is  due  to  error  of  experiment.  Allowing  the  latter 
to  correctly  represent  the  atomic  weight  of  iron,  it  follows  that, 
like  so  many  others,  it  is  a  multiple  by  a  whole  number  of 
that  of  hydrogen. 

817.  The  equivalents  of  many  metals  are  determined  by  much 
more  complex  processes  than  those  given  as  examples;  but 
whenever  such  is  the  case  less  confidence  is  felt  in  the  result ; 
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the  nearer,  therefore,  a  process  for  determining  an  atomic  weight 
approaches  simplicity,  the  nearer  it  a^roaches  perfection. 

818.  General  considerations  on  the  elements. — It  is  extremely 
interesting  to  stndy  the  properties  of  elementary  bodies  consi- 
dered as  series.  It  often  happens  that  chemical  elements  fall 
naturally  into  gronps  of  threes,  the  properties  considered  most 
characteristic  of  them  advancing  in  a  distinct  and  evident 
manner.  M.  Dumas  has  shown  that  if,  in  these  triads,  we  take 
half  the  sums  of  the  equivalents  of  the  extremes  of  the  series,  we 
shall  obtain  as  a  mean,  a  number  closely  approximating  the 
equivalent  of  the  middle  body,  thus : — 

Atomic  weight. 

Chlorine 35-5 

Bromine 80-0 

Iodine 127-0 

Let  us  add  together  the  atomic  weight  of  iodine  and  chlorine, 

162*5 
and  we  obtain  162-5  and  — g— =81-2.     Again,  sulphur,  selenium 

and  tellurium  fall  into  a  natural  triad,  the  properties  of  which 
advance  in  an  evident  manner,  as  do  also  their  atomic  weights. 

Atomic  weight. 
Sulphur      ...     16 
Selenium     .     .     .    39*5 
Tellurium   .     .     .     64*5 

On  repeating  the  process  before  given,  we  find  that 

80*5 
64-5  + 16  «  80*5  and  -|-=40*2, 

being  a  number  closely  approximating  to  the  equivalent  of  the 
middle  body,  selenium ;  and  if  the  atomic  weights  of  the  last  two 
members  of  this  group  were  better  known,  perhaps  the  coincidence 
might  be  still  closer. 

As  it  would  be  improper  to  make  assertions  of  this  kind  unless 
corroborated  by  a  greater  amount  of  evidence  than  that  afforded 
by  two  examples,  let  us  take  others,  for  instance, — 

t5 
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Atomic  wdg^ 

lithium 6-43 

Sodium 23-00 

Potassiiim    ....    39-00 

45*43 
And  6-43+39-00=45-43  and  —g— =22-71,  a  number  dtwely 

approaching  that  of  sodinm.  We  will  take  one  more  eTample 
from  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths : — 

Atomic  weight. 

Calcium 20-00 

Strontium    ....    44*00 
Barium 68*64 

819.  Applying  the  rule  before  given,  we  have 

88*64 
20*00+68-64=88*64  and  — 2-=44*32, 

or  almost  exactly  the  equivalent  of  strontium.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  with  the  three  triads  given,  the  chemical  and  phy- 
sical properties  frequently  advance  in  a  manner  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arithmetical  ratio  of  the  equivalents ;  thus,  with  the 
first  group  given,  the  chemical  eneigy  of  tiie  elements  is  inversely 
as  the  atomic  weight ;  moreover,  while  chlorine  is  a  permanent 
gas,  bromine  is  a  volatile  fluid  and  iodine  a  volatile  solid. 

820.  Again,  this  gradation  of  properties  is  well  defined  in  the 
second,  and  also  in  the  third  triad,  where  we  have  compared  the 
properties  of  the  three  metals.  But  in  the  fourth  it  is  still  better 
marked.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  more  soluble  than  the  sulphate 
of  strontia,  and  the  latter  than  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  other 
properties  present  the  same  progressive  tendency.  We  will  not 
discuss  at  any  length  the  conclusion  which  M.  Dumas  drew 
firom  these  facts,  which  was,  that  the  elements  were  com- 
pounds, and  that  bromine  resulted  from  the  union  of  half  an  atom 
of  chlorine  with  half  an  atom  of  iodine,  and  so  on  of  the  rest, 
because  such  an  argument  can  only  be  decided  by  experiments, 
and  these  must  be  of  a  nature  quite  dififerent  from  those  at  present 
known  to  chemists,  and  involving  methods  of  research  to  which 
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at  present  we  have  no  due ;  but  the  consideration  of  the  arithme- 
tical relations  of  the  eqniyalents  of  bodiiBS  may  lead  us  to  equally 
interesting,  and  perhaps  more  profitable  trains  of  research.  We 
do  not  find  any  triad  into  which  fluorine  will  enter  with,  the  same 
chemical  and  arithmetical  relations  as  are  observed  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine ;  and  on  looking  through  the  lists  of  atomic 
weights,  we  do  not  obserre  the  metals  generally  fedling  into 
natural  triads.  However,  from  the  very  complete  manner  in 
which  the  examples  given  fulfil  the  desired  conditions,  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  kind 
would  be  found  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  substances 
existing  in  nature.  Great  steps  are  every  day  being  made  in 
this  direction,  and  the  results  lead  us  to  group  together,  by  very 
strong  analogies,  bodies  which  until  lately  were  not  considered  to 
possess  any  resemblance.  Thus  it  is  now  ascertained  that  boron, 
when  properly  crystallized,  is  exceedingly  hke  the  diamond,  to 
which  also  it  is  only  second  in  hardness.  The  refractive  power 
is  also  equal  to  the  last-named  substance,  so  that  if  procurable 
in  crystals  of  sufficient  size  and  purity,  it  would  be  equally  beau- 
tiful. Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  more  unalterable  than  the  dia- 
mond, for  it  is  not  affected  by  nitre  at  a  red  heat. 

821.  Another  singular  circumstance  is,  that  bodies  having  great 
jsimilarity  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  ore  generally  found  as- 
sociated in  nature.  Thus  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  are  all 
found  in  sea- water.  The  arithmetical  relations  of  these  three 
haloids  have  already  been  noticed.  Silver  and  lead  are  so  often 
found  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  lead  free  from  silver, 
unless  it  has  been  carefdlly  purified.  Common  sheet-lead  sub- 
mitted to  cupellation  will  almost  invaiiably  yield  a  minute  button 
of  silver.  Now  silver  and  lead  have  both  high  atomic  weights,  and 
they  do  not  very  greatly  differ.  Thus  lead  is  103*7  and  silver 
108'0.  Again,  iron,  manganese,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  almost 
always  found  associated  in  minerals.  In  many  respects,  also, 
they  have  chemical  resemblances,  such  as  their  power  of  forming 
sesquioxides,  &c.  Their  atomic  weights  are  also  very  close,  iron 
being  28,manganes6  27*6,  cobalt  29*5,  and  nickel  29*6.  Chromium, 
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which  also  fonns  A  sesquiozide,  has  an  atomic  weight  of  26*7. 
Again,  aluminium  is  always  found  in  nature  associated  with  iron; 
they  hoth  form  sesquioxides,  which,  like  that  of  chromium,  aro 
capable  of  forming  alums ;  but  the  equivalent  of  aluminium  is 
low,  and  appears  to  remoTe  it  from  the  group  with  which  we 
have  associated  it.  If,  however,  we  multiply  the  equivalent  of 
aluminium  by  2,  we  have  27*34,  a  number  intermediate  between 
chromium  and  iron.  Again,  we  find  certain  minerals  occurring  in 
nature  containing  metals  of  such  great  similiarity,  that  sometimes 
the  mineral  is  known  for  many  years  before  it  is  suspected  to  con- 
tain more  than  one  oxide.  Thus  cerite  contains  cerium,  lanthanium, 
didymium,  and  perhaps  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  chemists 
have  more  than  once  allowed  the  discovery  of  a  new  metal  to 
escape  them  from  its  reactions  not  having  been  examined  with 
sufficient  minuteness. 

822.  The  ores  of  platinum  also  contain  several  metals,  the  pro- 
perties of  which  show  many  points  of  resemblance ;  and  moreover 
the  atomic  weights  of  nearly  aU  the  metals  associated  with  platinum 
have  equivalents  the  same,  nearly  approximating,  or  else  more  or 
less  approaching  a  multiple  of  the  equivalent  of  rhodium,  thus : — 

Atomic  weight. 


Bhodium    .     , 

1 

1    •    « 

521 

Eutheniuni    . 

• 

521 

Palladium 

< 

.     1 

53*3 

Platuium  .     . 

■ 

•     t 

99 

Iridium      .     . 

)     1 

t          a          1 

99 

Osmium     . 

■ 

■          • 

.       99 

Lead     •     , 

• 

■          . 

.     104 

Silver   .     .. 

• 

•          • 

.     108 

Gold     ,     . 

• 

•          • 

.     197 

823.  It  is  difficult  to  see  so  marked  a  tendency  in  substanoes 
to  associate  together,  their  atomic  weights  having  an  equal  tend- 
ency to  oscillate  between  certain  numbers  or  multiples  of  mmiberB, 
without  thinking  that  there  must  be  something  more  than  chance 
in  it ;  in  fact,  chance  it  cannot  be,  and  it  remains  for  us  to  leani 
the  cause. 
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824.  A  somewhat  siinilar  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  metals 
tungsten  and  molybdennm.  These  metals  have  numerous  points 
of  resemblance,  and  their  atomic  weights  bear  a  very  simple  rela- 
tion to  each  other^  thus : — 

Atomic  weight.    Specific  gravity. 
Molybdenum    •     •     .    46  8*6 

Tungsten     ....    92  17-6 

It  is  singular,  that  while  the  atomic  weight  of  tungsten  is 
exactly  double  that  of  molybdenum^  its  specific  gravity  is  also 
about  double. 

FnocESSES  Ain>  beactioks  vssd  in  obganic  sesbabches. 

825.  The  separation  of  organic  bodies  from  complex  mixtures 
with  the  view  of  examination  or  analysis,  is  in  many  laboratories  a 
problem  of  everyday  occurrence,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  direct 
the  student  to  a  source  of  information  as  to  the  method  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  is  true,  that,  by  the  study  of  such  works  as  the  '  Traits 
de  Ghimie  Organique'  of  M.  Gerhordt,  any  student  may  ascertain 
the  modes  which  chemists  have  adopted  in  individual  cases,  but 
few  works  treat  especially  of  the  steps  by  which  the  chemist  is 
to  proceed  to  separate  and  examine  organic  substances  generally. 
The  design  of  this  book  is  too  limited  to  permit  of  entering  into 
the  subject  at  any  length,  but  it  is  intended  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  processes  for  isolating  and  determioing  the  nature  of  a  few  of 
the  most  important. 

826.  In  order  to  simplify  the  study  of  this  subject,  we  shall 
divide  organic  bodies  into  three  classes,  which  in  their  turn  admit 
of  several  subdivisions ;  these  are — 

Acids. 
Bases. 
Neutral  bodies. 

827.  In  going  through  organic  bodies  arranged  in  series,  we 
are  startled  to  find,  in  spite  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour  that 
has  been  expended  on  them  of  late  years,  that  at  almost  every 
step  there  is  ample  material  for  investigation ;  where  such  cases 
occur  directly  in  our  path^  they  will  be  noticed. 
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828.  The  mode  of  treating  the  subjects  will  be  as  follows : — 

Sources  from  whence  obtained. 
Method  of  separating  from  other  bodies. 
Mode  of  determining  nature  and  composition. 
General  remarks. 

829.  The  number  of  substances  of  organic  origin  already  known 
to  chemists  is  so  immense,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  in  a  book  of 
limited  extent  like  the  present,  to  attempt  to  describe  more  than  a 
few  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  and  estimating  the  substances 
discussed,  and  even  then  only  those  of  most  general  application. 
When  we  remind  the  student  that  in  the  single  department  of 
organic  adds  800  are  already  known,  it  will  be  evident  that  a 
very  restricted  plan  must  be  adopted. 

We  shall  consider  them  under  the  following  heads :  adds  de- 
rived from — 

I.  The  vegetable  kingdom. 
n.  Animal  products. 

m.  Treatment  of  organic  bodies  by  oxidizing  agents. 
IV.  Fermentation. 
Y.  Treatment  of  organic  bodies  by  adds  to  form  conjugated 

adds. 
YI.  Action  of  heat  on  acid  salts  of  ammonia  yielding  add 

amides. 
YII.  Destructive  distillation  of  organic  matters,  &c. 
Great  numbers  of  derived  adds  are  also  known  in  which  the 
hydrogen  of  an  add  is  replaced  by  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  hyponitric  add,  &c. 

830.  We  shall  study  the  modes  of  obtaining  and  determiniog 
the  constitution  and  properties  of  a  few  adds  from  one  or  two  of 
these  sources. 

I.  Aeida  derived  from  the  VegetcMe  Kingdom, — It  will  be 
proper  to  consider  these  adds  under  two  heads,  namely,  volatile 
and  fixed. 

831.  Volatile  adds, — ^It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  adds  are 
equally  produced  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources ;  but  as  the 
most  important  of  them,  namely,  the  acetic,  has  been  longest 
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known  as  a  vegetable  acid,  we  shall  study  them  under  this 
head. 

832.  The  manipulation  connected  with  the  investigation  of  the 
volatile  adds  of  the  series  O  H""  0^  is  generally  of  a  very  simple 
character.  It  has  been  found  that  they  seldom  occur  singly. 
If,  therefore,  any  process  or  experiment  has  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  a  volatile  acid,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain 
whether  more  than  one  be  present.  This  may  be  done  in  several 
ways.  We  wUl  suppose  that  on  adding  a  mineral  acid,  preferably 
the  sulphuric,  to  some  organic  product,  the  peculiar  odour  of  a 
volatile  acid  is  perceived,  the  whole  is  to  be  acidified  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  fluid  submitted  to  distillation.  As  the 
distillate  is  often  exceedingly  weak,  it  is  to  be  neutralized  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  evaporated  over  the  naked  fire  until  the 
solution  has  been  concentrated  to  a  considerable  extent,  when  it 
may  be  finished  over  a  sand-bath.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
soda-salts  of  the  principal  volatile  acids  are  perfectly  stable,  and 
no  fear  of  decomposition  need  be  entertained  even  if  the  mass 
should  become  dry ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  fuse 
it,  of  course  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible,  in  order  to  drive 
off  empyreumatic  impurities.  The  resulting  salt,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  and,  if  necessary,  filtered. 
To  the  dear  solution  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  added  in  small 
quantities,  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off.  Although  in  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  im- 
purities in  the  reagents,  yet  as  traces  of  chlorine  might  exist  in 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  proper  to  reject  the  first  predpitate, 
which  should  not,  therefore,  be  large  in  amount.  A  small  quantity 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  to  be  added  to  the  filtrate  from  the 
first  precipitate,  the  resulting  salt  filtered  off,  and  the  operation 
again  repeated  on  the  filtrate  from  the  last.  In  this  manner  three 
or  four  predpitates  are  to  be  obtained  one  after  the  other,  and 
by  determining  the  silver  in  each,  it  will  be  ascertained  whether 
more  than  one  volatile  acid  exists  in  the  fluid  under  examination. 
The  predpitates  are  to  be  well  washed  before  being  dried.  To 
dry  the  silver-salts  in  the  water-bath  would  scarcdy  be  advisable. 
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until  it  had  been  ascertained  whether  they  would  endure  a  tem- 
perature of  212°  without  decomposition. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  silver-salts  must,  if  dried  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid,  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  they  are  liable  to 
blacken  and  decompose.  If  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  silver 
is  found  in  the  precipitates,  the  course  next  to  be  adopted  will 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  material  in  the  operator's  possession. 
It  is  probable  that  the  silver  in  one  or  more  of  the  precipitates 
will  coincide  with  the  theoretical  quantity  for  some  of  the  vola- 
tile adds,  in  which  case  a  combustion  may  be  made,  and  the 
result,  if  successful,  combined  with  the  silver  determination^  will 
be  sufELcient  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  acid. 

833.  If  the  volatile  acid  has  been  obtained  by  acting  with  nitric 
acid  on  organic  matters,  some  difficulty  may  at  first  be  found  in 
determining  the  silver,  owing  to  the  explosive  nature  of  the  salts 
formed  by  the  nitro-adds ;  in  such  a  difficulty  the  salt  may  be 
mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  ignited,  and  the  soda 
be  afterwards  washed  out,  or  it  may  be  moistened  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  the  silver  be  estimated  as  chloride.  If  a  suffi- 
dent  quantity  of  acid  is  to  be  procured,  it  is  very  dedrable  that 
its  boiling-point  should  be  ascertained,  to  corroborate  the  result  of 
the  analyds  of  the  silver-salt.  If  of  the  C"  H""  0^  series,  and  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  vapour  density,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  determination  must  be  made  far  above  the  boiling-pointy 
in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  result*. 

834.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  is  to  be  procured,  and  it  is  desired 
to  obtain  them  separate,  liebig's  method  by  partial  saturation 
(§  357)  may  be  adopted. 

835.  FLved  vegetable  acids. — ^The  methods  of  separating  and 
determining  the  fixed  vegetable  adds  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  nature  of  those  present.  Tables  of  the  modes  of  testing 
for  the  most  common  ones  are  to  be  found  in  the  wiA^nnftls  of 
qualitative  analysis.  If  in  the  course  of  experiments  on  vege- 
tables, adds  are  encountered,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain,  the  first  step  is  for  the  student  to  refer  to  some 

*  See  alao  §  186  on  this  Bubjeoi. 
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extensiye  work  on  organic  chenuBtry,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  vegetable  or  plant  has  been  previously  examined. 

836.  Some  acids,  sach  as  the  citric  and  tartaric,  are  obtained 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  insolubility  of  their  lime-salts,  which 
are  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  vegetable  juice  with  chalk,  fil- 
tering off  the  precipitate,  and  decomposing  it  with  dilute  sulphuric 
add ;  the  solution  contains  the  acid,  while  the  comparatively  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  lime  is  removed  by  the  filter.  The  Hquid,  on 
careful  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  the  acid. 

837.  In  separating  organic  acids  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  nature  and  constitution,  no  opportunity  must  be  neglected 
of  ascertaining  any  peculiarities  in  their  properties  or  specialties 
in  their  salts,  for  it  often  happens  that  by  this  means  we  are 
enabled  to  remove  other  bodies  with  which  they  may  be  associated 
in  plants,  and  which  may  so  much  resemble  them  in  their  ha- 
bitudes as  to  mask  their  reactions  and  lead  to  confusion.  If,  for 
instance,  it  was  intended  to  separate  malic  acid  from  the  juice  of 
any  of  the  numerous  plants  which  contain  it,  by  adding  acetate 
of  lead,  we  should  incur  the  danger  of  precipitating  tartrate  of 
lead  along  with  the  malate ;  but,  by  availing  ourselves  of  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the  malate  of  Hme,  we  are  enabled  to  obtain 
a  pure  salt,  from  which  we  may  procure  the  acid  with  ease  in  a 
state  fit  for  examination.  If  we  nearly  saturate  with  chalk,  or 
hydrate  of  lime  in  fine  powder,  the  juice  containing  the  malic  add, 
and,  after  filtration,  boil  the  liquid,  malate  of  lime  is  precipitated 
in  a  state  of  considerable  purity.  By  decomposing  the  last- 
named  salt  with  acetate  of  lead,  we  obtain  a  pulverulent  or  curdy 
predpitate,  which  has  the  peculiar  property  of  spontaneously 
changing,  if  left  in  the  liquid,  into  fine  silky  crystals. 

838.  Lead  salts  of  organic  acids,  such  for  instance  as  that  last 
described,  are  often  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  add  in  a  free  state. 
The  gas  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  sulphide  of  lead,  which 
acts  as  a  powerful  decolorizer,  and  frequently  prevents  the  neces- 
sity of  using  animal  charcoal. 

839.  In  separating  adds  frY)m  the  juices  of  plants  by  salts  of 
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lead,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  the  posfflbility  of  precipi- 
tating sulphates  and  phosphates  at  the  same  time. 

840.  In  some  instances  it  is  convenient  to  remove  inoiganic 
acids  like  those  named,  by  first  saturating  the  juice  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  then  cautiously  adding  acetate  of  baryta  until  they 
are  removed.  If,  then,  the  add  to  be  isolated  is  predpitable 
by  acetate  of  lead,  that  reagent  may  be  added,  and  the  rest  of  the 
process  performed  as  described  above. 

841.  In  examining  the  nature  of  oiganic  adds,  great  care  must 
be  taken  to  ascertain  their  degree  of  baddty.  If  they  have  any 
tendency  to  form  add  salts,  the  question  is  at  once  determined 
as  to  their  not  being  monobadc,  for  acids  of  this  class  never  form 
add  sfdts. 

II.  Acids  derived  from  the  Animal  Kingdom, — ^Adds  derived 
from  the  animal  kingdom  ore,  as  a  rule,  less  easily  obtained  in  a 
finely  crystallized  condition  than  those  from  plants.  While  nume- 
rous adds  of  great  beauty  and  theoretical  interest  have  for  many 
years  been  known  to  chemists  as  products  of  the  vegetable  woild, 
it  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  that  distinct  and  certain  know- 
ledge has  been  obtained  of  the  constitution  of  those  derived  frx)m 
animals.  In  &ct,  the  very  high  atomic  weights  of  many  of  the 
animal  adds  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  in  many  cases  to  con- 
struct formulas  that  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  their 
correctness,  because,  in  most  instances,  the  analytical  results  will 
bear  more  than  one  interpretation,  and  it  is  this  £EU$t  which,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other,  renders  it  desirable  that,  where  it  is  pos- 
mble,  the  products  of  their  decompodtion  should  be  examined  with 
the  view  of  corroborating  the  formula  derived  frY)m  the  analysis. 

842.  Animal  acids  are  obtainable  by  a  variety  of  processes 
from  the  crude  substances  which  contain  them ;  we  shall  there- 
fore glance  briefly  at  one  or  two  of  the  most  important,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

843.  Solid  fatty  acids. — ^These  adds  exist  both  in  animal  and 
vegetable  products,  and  sometimes  the  same  acid  is  derivable  from 
both  sources.  The  difficulties  experienced  in  determining  the  true 
constitution  of  some  of  the  solid  htty  adds  of  high  atomic  weights 
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are  so  great,  that  eyen  with  stearic  acid,  one  of  the  most  fully 
investigated  of  them,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  formula  is 
established  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 

844.  Acids  of  this  class  are  generally  obtained  by  saponifying 
the  &tty  matters  containing  them,  by  boiling  with  potash  and 
decomposing  the  soaps  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acids 
thus  set  free  are  ciystallized  repeatedly  until  their  melting-point 
is  no  longer  raised  by  the  process. 

845.  Sometimes  the  alcohoUc  solutions  of  the  &tty  adds  or 
their  soaps  are  precipitated  with  the  acetates  of  lead,  baryta  or 
magnesia,  and  the  resulting  precipitates  are  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  methods  of  forming  the 
salts  of  organic  acids  will  be  giyen  in  the  general  remarks  on 
organic  adds. 

846.  Some  organic  acids  may  be  isolated  from  fluids  in  which 
they  are  contained,  by  adding,  after  evaporation,  a  metallic  salt, 
the  base  of  which  forms  an  iusoluble  or  comparatively  insoluble 
salt  with  the  add  present :  hippurio  acid,  for  example,  may  be 
separated  from  the  urine  of  the  horse  by  this  means ;  the  me- 
tallic salt  is  afterwards  to  be  decomposed  by  a  mineral  acid,  in 
order  to  set  the  acid  free. 

847.  Adds  of  sparing  solubility  are  sometimes  separated  from 
complex  organic  mixtures  by  treating  the  latter  with  cautic  pot- 
ash, filtering  the  alkaline  and  somewhat^ute  solution  to  remove 
the  insoluble  impurities,  and  predpitating  the  substance  sought 
by  the  addition  of  a  mineral  acid.  If  it  be  desired  to  separate 
uric  add  from  guano*,  the  alkaline  solution  is  to  have  carbonic 
add  gas  passed  into  it,  in  order  to  separate  the  sparingly  soluble 
acid  urate  of  potash.  The  latter  may  be  washed  with  water  until 
quite  white,  and  after  being  dissolved  in  boiling-water,  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric  acid. 

848.  Lactic  add  will  be  treated  of  in  describing  the  preparation 
of  acids  by  means  of  the  fermentation  of  neutral  organic  bodies. 

*  The  preparation  of  uric  acid  from  guano  promiset  to  become  of  great 
importance  in  the  arts,  in  consequence  of  the  Talnable  dyeing  properties 
wldch  haTC  been  recently  discoyered  in  murezide. 
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849.  A  very  useful  process  for  extracting  not  only  adds  bnt 
many  other  bodies  from  complex  organic  substances,  is  by  ex- 
bausting  the  mass  with  alcohol  and  adding  ether ;  this  frequently 
causes  the  separation  of  the  substances  which  it  is  desired  to 
isolate,  owing  to  their  being  less  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  than  in  alcohol  alone.  This  method  may  be  adopted 
in  separating  cholic  add  from  dry  bile. 

850.  m.  Acids  produced  by  treating  organic  bodies  with  ort- 
dizing  agents. — ^The  number  of  adds  produced  by  this  method  is 
very  great,  so  that  only  a  few  can  be  noticed,  and  those  of  most 
general  interest.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  organic  bodies  are 
oxidized  in  the  laboratory  by  a  variety  of  methods,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

Fusion  with  alkalies. 
Treatment  with  nitric  add. 
Treatment  with  peroxides. 

851.  Formation  of  adds  by  fusion  of  organic  substances  wiih 
alkalies, — ^By  this  process  a  feebly  oxidizing  action  is  obtained ; 
the  products  are  of  course  liable  to  variation,  according  to  the 
temperature  employed  and  the  nature  of  the  materials.  Some* 
times  an  add  appears  to  be  formed  at  one  step  of  the  process,  bat 
is  decomposed  on  continuing  the  heat  with  evolution  of  other  sub- 
stances, products  of  its  metamoiphods.  Thus  in  distilling  indigo 
with  potash  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aniline,  anthranilic  add 
appears  to  be  formed  at  one  stage  of  the  process  and  subsequently 
destroyed,  as  iu  the  following  equation : — 

C*  W  N0*=:2C0«+C"  W  N 

'^ y '  ' • ' 

Anthraiiilic  add.  Aniline. 

The  oxidizing  action  of  hydrate  of  potash  at  elevated  tempera- 
ture is  manifested  in  the  conversion  of  camphor  into  camphoUte 
of  potash,  thus : — 

V » /  V         y         ^ 

Ounphor.  Csmpholate  of  potaalu 

Other  adds  are  often  formed  in  this  method  of  operatian,  as 
oxalates  and  acetates,  but  they  generally  undergo  a  seoondaiy 
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decomposition,  resultiiig  in  the  formation  of  other  products^  such 
as  carbonic  acid,  hydrogen,  hydruret  of  methyl,  &c. 

852.  Formation  of  adds  by  treatment  of  organic  substances  with 
nitric  acid. — ^The  action  which  nitric  acid  exerts  on  organic  sub- 
stances varies  greatly>  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
the  greater  or  less  state  of  concentration  of  the  acid  itself.  Thus, 
blue  indigo,  which  contains  C*'  H*  NO*,  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  weak  nitric  acid  for  a  moderate  time,  yields  isatine, 
Qi6  26  j^Q4^  ^^Q  effect  of  the  add  being  only  to  fix  the  element  of 
oxygen  on  to  the  indigo ;  but  if  the  action  be  maintained  longer,  a 
further  change  is  developed,  the  carbon  is  attacked,  and  a  more 
considerable  oxidation  is  effected,  resulting  in  the  production  of 
indigotic  acid,  C"  H*  NO^^  And  if  this  indigotic,  nitrosalicylic, 
or  anilic  acid  as  it  is  also  caUed,  is  treated  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  we  obtain  picric  acid,  C^*  W  N^  0",  still  more  of  the  carbon 
and  some  of  the  hydrogen  being  removed,  while  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  increased.  The  last-named  acid  is  a  very 
common  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of  oiganic  substances 
under  the  influence  of  nitric  acid. 

853.  In  treating  organic  matters  with  this  acid,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  too  violent  a  reaction,  which  would  result  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  substance  from  the  vessel,  and  perhaps  still  more 
unpleasant  consequences.  Sometimes  it  is  proper  to  cool  the 
organic  substance  and  the  acid  separately,  and  drop  the  former^ 
if  a  fluid,  into  the  latter,  still  retained  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
The  fluid  is  then  to  be  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  by  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  with  the  intention  of  procuring  a  salt.  This 
process  is  required  in  obtaining  trinitrocresylic  acid  frx)m  the 
hydrate  of  cresyl  existing  in  coal-tar*. 

*  I  have  asoertained  that  aloohols  of  add  propertiee  higher  up  than  the 
creaylio  exist  in  ooal-tar ;  in  fact,  by  sdecting  coal-oila  of  very  high  boiling- 
point,  volatile  acids,  apparently  homologues  of  phenol,  may  be  obtained  up  to 
and  beyond  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  and  jet  readily  soluble 
in  potash.  When  the  less  volatile  tarry  acids  remaining  in  the  retort  are 
dissolved  in  solution  of  potash,  a  fluid  is  obtained  of  singular  properties. 
If  a  piece  of  calico  be  plunged  into  it,  and  removed  in  the  hand  bo  as  not  to 
meet  the  air,  it  is  almost  colourless ;  but  on  opening  the  hand,  and  allowing 
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854,  It  has  been  said  tkat  nitric  acid  sometimes  acts  mereljbj 
the  fixation  of  oxygen  without  removing  the  carbon,  as  with  isa- 
tine  from  indigo ;  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case,  is  evident  from 
the  £EU$t  that  by  oxidation  camphor  becomes  converted  into  cam- 
phoric add  without  alteration  of  its  carbon. 

V ,^ /  V  y  J 

Camphor.  Gamphozic  acid. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  both  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen are  greatly  diminished  and  the  oxygen  is  increased,  hut 
there  is  also  a  considerable  formation  of  oxalic  acid  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  formation  of  Warren  De  la  Rue's  nitrococeossic 
acid  from  carminic  acid.  In  acting  on  organic  matters,  animal 
or  vegetable,  with  nitric  acid,  we  must  always  be  prepaied  to 
find  oxalic  acid  as  one  of  the  products.  The  salt  of  nitro-acids 
are  generally  explosive,  and  with  some,  as  for  instance  the  last 
alluded  to,  the  detonation  is  so  violent  as  to  be  dangerous.  In 
adds  of  this  class  we  recognize  a  fixation  of  hyponitric  add  which 
replaces  hydrogen ;  thus  picric  add  is  hydrate  of  phenyl,  carbolic 
add,  phenic  acid,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  designate  phenol,  in 
which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  removed  and  replaced  by 
hyponitric  add. 

855.  It  is  curious  that  in  these  reactions  the  resulting  add 
has  sometimes  no  perceptible  relation  to  the  original  matter,  and 
even  at  times  appears  to  be  derived  frx)m  an  unisolated  body ;  thus 
nitrococcusdc  add  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical,  with  trinitro- 
anidc  add ;  it  is  therefore  derived  frx)m  an  add  isomeric  with 
anisic  acid. 

When  such  problems  as  these  arise,  they  are  very  difficult  to 
solve,  and,  at  the  time,  perhaps  imposdble,  but  doubtless  in  the 
above  case  the  isomer  of  anisic  add,  of  the  formula  C^H'O',  will 
one  day  be  discovered,  and  then  the  true  relation  of  nitrococeossic 
add  will  be  better  understood.    It  is  the  more  to  be  desired  in 

the  cloth  to  beoomo  exposed,  it  rapidly  becomes  blood-red.    Probably  it  is 
here  we  should  searoh  for  Bunge's  rosolio  and  bronoUc  acids. 
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the  above  case,  because  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  amsic 
add  in  presence  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  of  great  interest,  and 
it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  compare  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  the  unknown  acid  with  them. 

856.  TrecOmerU  with  peroondes. — ^When  we  boU  those  organic 
bodies  which  contain  much  oxygen  with  peroxide  of  lead,  formic 
and  carbonic  add  are  produced.  In  general,  when  peroxides  are 
used,  there  is  a  very  complete  decompodtion,  but  the  resulting 
products  are  those  which  have  no  dedded  relation  to  the  originid 
matters,  because  the  action  goes  too  fEtr.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  if  acids  are  used  simultaneously  with  the  peroxide. 

857.  Some  substances  treated  with  peroxide  of  lead  yield  pro- 
ducts of  great  interest,  but  not  being  adds  they  will  not  be 
described  here. 

858.  IV.  Production  of  acids  hy  fermentation, — ^Fermentation 
which  acts  by  reduction,  nevertheless  often  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  adds,  by  removal  of  oxygen  from  other  adds.  Even  an 
amide,  or  a  substance  resembHng  an  amide,  may,  by  fermentation, 
be  made  to  produce  acids,  as  will  be  seen  below.  Sugar  fermented 
with  decomposing  cheese,  yields  lactic  add,  which,  if  allowed  to 
ferment  still  further,  generally  produces  butyric  add,  but  some- 
times propionic  add  instead. 

859.  The  transformation  of  lactic  add  into  butyric  add  may 
be  represented  thus : — 

Q»  H"  0«=C^  W  0^+4C0'+4H. 

V , /    V ^ ; 

Lactic  add.  Batyiicacid. 

860.  Succinic  add  may  be  produced  by  fermentation  from 
asparagine,  and  also  from  malic  add,  thus : — 

C«H»  N»  0«+2H0+2H:=C«  H«  0«+2NH» 

AspazBgine  or  MaUunide*.  Suodnio  add. 

Malic  acid.    Sncoixlio  add.  Acetic  add* 

•  According  to  the  recent  researchee  of  Demond^Bir,  nialamide  \b  only 
isomeric  with  dxy  asparagine,  from  which  he  states  it  to  difiSar  in  form, 
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or  more  simply^  and  disregarding  aecondaiy  piodoctSy 

'M'^Iift  acid*  Suooiiiic  acid* 

861.  We  have  said  that  lactic  add  by  fermentation  yields 
butyric  add,  and  that  malic  acid  yields  succinic  acid  by  the  same 
process ;  now  malic  add  also  yields  butyric  acid  under  certain 
drcumstances ;  the  decomposition  may  be  rendered  thus : — 


2ca  H«  0"=C«  W  0*+8C0«+H*. 

Malic  add.    Butyric  acid. 


862.  y .  Treatment  of  organic  bodies  with  adds  to  form  eof^u- 
gated  acids. — ^In  conformity  with  the  rule  generally  adopted  among 
chemists,  we  have  conddered  some  adds  dehved  by  substltutian 
of  hyponitric  acid  for  hydrogen  apart  and  among  adds  formed 
by  oxidizing  agents ;  but  this  is,  perhaps,  not  the  most  proper  way 
of  looking  upon  these  bodies  in  a  chemical  point  of  view. 

863.  Picric  add  should  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  oonju- 
gated  add,  as  much  as  sulphobenzoic  add.  Even  their  mode 
of  formation  is  similar,  namely,  by  bringing  the  two  substances 
together  in  the  free  state ;  for  instance,  sulphacetic  add, 
C*  H*  0*,  2  SO',  is  prepared  by  cautiously  mixing  monohy- 
drated  acetic  acid  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  add,  carefdlly  cool- 
ing after  each  addition.  After  keeping  the  mixture  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  140^  F.  for  some  hours,  the  whole  is  to 
be  poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  is  then  to  be 
saturated  by  carbonate  of  lead  or  baryta ;  the  excess  of  carbonate 
being  removed  by  filtration,  the  sulphacetate  is  left  to  ciystallize 
out.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  to  remove  the  lead 
from  the  sulphacetate  of  that  base,  and  the  add  is  obtained  in 
deliquescent  needles  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add. 

864.  Most  of  the  sulpho-adds  are  made  by  more  or  less  analo- 
gous processes,  such  as  sulphovinic  acid,  &c.    They  are  deoom- 

and  chemical  properiieB.    Moreover,  its  rotating  power  if  said  to  be  dif- 
ferent. 
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posed  when  heated,  with  productioii  of  sulphurous  add.  The 
salts  formed  hy  neutralizing  conjugated  sulphuric  acids,  such  as 
the  sulphovinic  acid,  with  lime,  potash,  &c.  are  valuable  as  the 
raw  mateiial  for  the  production  of  many  substances. 

865.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  conjugated  acids  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  substances ;  for  example, — 

With  alcohols  as  Sulphovinic  acid. 

With  acids  as  Sulphobenzoic  acid. 

With  hydrocarbons  as  Sulphonaphthalic  acid,  &c. 

VI.  On  acid  amides, — ^While  neutral  salts  of  ammonia  by  loss 
of  water  form  amides,  so  acid  salts  of  ammonia  form  acids  by  the 
same  process,  thus : — 

V , '  ^ ^ » 

Bimalate  of  ammonia.        Malamidjc  or  aepartio  add. 

C»  H"  (NH^)  0«— 2H:0  C^  m^  N0« 

V ^ /  ■- 

Bicamphorate  of  ammonia.        Gamphaznio  acid. 

Binozalate  of  ammonia.         Oxamio  acid. 

Although,  as  represented  in  the  last  equation,  the  formation  of 
an  amidic  acid  appears  exceedingly  simple,  yet,  in  &ct,  if  it  be 
attempted  to  prepare  oxamic  acid  by  heating  binoxalate  of  ammo- 
nia, it  is  found  that  many  other  products  are  formed,  including 
ammonia,  oxamide,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia.  The  amidic  acids  are,  in  &ct,  sometimes  prepared 
by  somewhat  circuitous  methods. 

866.  Vn.  Prodtu!ti(m  of  acids  by  destructive  disHllatian. — The 
study  of  organic  acids  produced  by  destructive  distillation  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  two  branches :  in  one  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  relation  of  the  products  formed,  to  the  original  substance ;  in 
the  other  we  are  not.  Many  organic  adds,  when  exposed  to  heat 
with  proper  care,  yield  a  new  add  differing  from  the  original  by 
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two  equiyalents  of  carbonic  acid,  as,  for  ezample,  gallic  add, 
which  under  the  influence  of  heat  is  converted  into  pyiogallic 
acid,  thus : — 

C"  H«  0*»— 2CCP  =  C"  W  0\ 

Gillio  add.  Fyrogallic  add. 

867.  Sometimes,  by  carefolly  regulating  the  temperature,  two 
acids  are  formed,  one  after  the  other,  two  equivalents  of  car- 
bonic acid  being  removed  to  form  one  add,  and  two  more  sabee- 
quently  to  convert  the  first  pyro-add  into  the  second.  This  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  meconic  add,  which,  by  heating, 
yields  comenic  acid  in  the  first  place,  and  by  continuing  the  heat, 
pyromeconic  acid,  according  to  the  following  equations : — 

C"  H^.  0"— 2C0»=C"  K*  0^\ 

Meoonio  add.  Gomenic  add. 

Comenio  add.  PTromeooiiio  add. 

868.  Some  adds  of  considerable  interest  are  formed  under  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  permit  of  our  tracing  the  relation  be- 
tween the  parent  matter  and  the  resulting  substances,  and  yet 
these  same  products  may  be  obtained  by  definite  processes  also. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  the  substance  known  under  the  synonyms 
of  carbolic  add,  phenic  acid,  phenol,  hydrate  of  phenyl,  and 
phonic  alcohol,  is  produced  abundantiy  during  the  distillation  of 
coal,  it  being  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  firom  gas-tar^  in 
which  it  occurs  associated  with  numerous  other  add^  alkaline  and 
neutral  substances.  It  is  also  to  be  obtained  in  a  perfectiy  intel- 
ligible manner  by  heating  salicylic  add  with  lime  or  baiyta,  thus : 

C"  m  0«— 2C0*«C"  W  0\ 

Salicylio  add.  Oarbolic  add. 

869.  Adds  of  this  kind  being  volatile  and  not  readily  obtained 
in  the  form  of  well-defined  salts,  are  best  studied  by  the  carefdl 
analysis  of  the  acids  themselves,  and  the  determination  of  their 
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vapour  densily.  The  prodnots  of  their  decompositioii  should  also 
be  carefdlly  ascertained,  as  the  derived  adds  are  often  more  easily 
investigated  than  the  original  one. 

870.  Many  adds,  on  distillation  with  an  alkaline  earth,  yield 
hydrocarbons  the  composition  of  which  stands  in  such  simple  re- 
lation to  the  original  acid,  that  their  study  is  capable  of  yielding 
important  corroborative  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  the  add  as 
deduced  from  its  analysis  and  that  of  its  salts.  These  hydrocar- 
bons will  be  described  presentiy. 

871.  Oeneral  remarks  on  organic  adds, — ^It  is  to  be  observed 
with  acids,  as  also  with  other  organic  bodies,  that  the  number  of 
equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  must  be  divisible  by 
two.  In  salts,  however,  the  metal  replaces  hydn^en,  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  metal  added 
together  must  make  an  even  number.  If  nitrogen  be  present,  the 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  added  together  must  make  an  even  num- 
ber; and  in  the  salts,  the  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  metal  must  be 
divisible  by  two. 

872.  If  the  add  be  one  in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hy- 
ponitric  add,  chlorine,  iodine  or  bromine,  &c.,  the  number  of 
atoms  of  the  replacing  element  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of 
atoms  of  hydrogen  removed ;  and  ia  the  salts,  the  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen, replacing  element,  and  metal  must  together  be  divisible  by 
two. 

As  instances  of  what  has  been  said,  let  us  trace  the  fonnulfls  of 
acetic  acid  under  the  circumstances  detailed : — 

H]  Clj 

*    s — ^ — ;     V y i     V ^ / 

Aoetio  add.    Acetate  of       Ghloraoetio 
ailyer.  add. 

alo^     ci»/^      a»/^- 

Chloraootate  Triohloraoetio  Triohloraoetate 
ofsilyer.  add.  of  silver. 

%2 
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Take  also  the  formula  of  an  add  contaming  nitiogeii^  and  see  how 
the  law  holds : — 

V i  V ^ / 


Cholio  add.      Chelate  of  sodft. 
Even  in  more  complex  instances  we  still  find  the  same  legolaiity 
of  arrangement^  thus : — 


V  '^ V '        ' V ' 

Phenic  add.    Kitiophenic     Trixiitroplienic 

aad«  or  picric  add* 

Ag^O»  (NH^)  ^0«. 

(NO*)»J  (N07J 


-^. ^  ' V- 


Trinitrophenate  of  silyer.    Trinitrophenate  of  ammonia. 

873.  In  the  last  illustration  the  metal  ammonium  is  seen  to 
stand  exactly  in  the  same  podtion,  and  therefore  ftilfil  the  oam^e 
fdnction  as  the  silver  in  the  trinitrophenate  of  silver.  This  law 
of  even  atoms  is  of  the  highest  value  in  research  as  a  means  of 
controlling  formulsa.  We  shall,  under  other  heads,  notice  the 
nature  of  the  formula  of  other  bodies  of  different  consti- 
tution. 

874.  A  new  and  most  interesting  series  of  bodies  have  recently 
been  described  by  the  late  deeply  lamented  and  illustrious  che- 
mist M.  Gerhardt ;  they  are  regarded  as  being  what  were,  until 
lately,  conceived  to  be  merely  hypothetical  bodies,  namely,  anhy- 
drous monobadc  acids.  It  is  singular  that,  in  one  respect,  they 
resemble  the  curious  hydrocarbons  discovered  by  MM.  Frankland 
and  Kolbe,  and  by  them  regarded  as  the  alcohol  radicals*,  vix. 
that  their  formula;  for  four  volumes  of  vapour  is  double  that 

*  In  submitting  the  subetanoes  produced  by  deatructiye  <^t«fcnuf^ 
of  the  Torbane-hill  mineral  to  careful  examination,  I  have  aucoeeded  in 
isolating  four  distinct  hydrocarbona,  remarkable  for  having  absolutely  the 
same  composition,  boiling-point  and  dendtj,  both  in  the  state  of  fluid  and 
also  of  vapour,  as  the  organic  radicals. 
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which  they  possess  in  their  compoimds ;  in  this  lespect,  the  ethers, 
the  radicals  and  the  anhydrous  acids  resemble  each  other. 
The  method  of  preparation  of  these  anhydrous  acids  is  sufficiently 
simple ;  it  is  thus : — 

' V '    ' V '  ' V ' 

Chloride  of  aoetyL    Acetate  of  Anhydroufi  acetic 

potash.  acid. 

875.  These  anhydrides  easily  pass  into  the  ordinary  acid  in 
presence  of  water. 

When  anhydrous  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  metals,  acetates 
are  formed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Tolatile,  somewhat  oily  fluid 
is  produced  of  agreeable  odour,  but  of  which  the  nature  is  at 
present  unknown*. 

876.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  basicity  of  acids  (§  841).  It  is  also  to  be  noticed, 
that  if  the  acid  is  bibasic,  two  amides  may  be  formed  from  it,  one 
having  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  the  other  being  a  true 
amide ;  the  former  being  derived  from  the  add,  and  the  latter 
from  the  neutral  ammonia  salt.  Instances  of  these  are  to  be 
found  in  malamidic  acid  and  malamide,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  asparagine.  The  former  is  obtained  from  add  malate  of 
ammonia  by  the  loss  of  two  equivalents  of  water,  and  the  latter 
from  neutral  malate  of  ammonia  by  the  same  process. 

877.  The  most  useful  salts  for  determining  the  atomic  weight 
of  adds  are  those  of  silver,  lime  and  baryta.  But  acids,  as  they 
differ  in  properties,  differ  also  in  the  way  in  which  they  form 
salts.  Sometimes  one  metallic  oxide  may  be  used  with  greater 
advantage  than  any  other  with  one,  and  yet  be  entirely  useless 
with  another  add. 

878.  The  remarkable  researches  of  Pasteur  have  opened  a  wide 
field  of  investigation  as  to  the  action  of  heat  on  the  salts  of  organic 
adds ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  familiar  with  the  crystal- 
lographic  and  optical  characters  of  organic  salts,  and  particularly 
their  relations  towards  polarized  light. 

*  I  have  undertaken  the  examination  of  this  subject. 
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879.  The  salts  of  oi^anic  adds,  on  distOlation,  frequently  yield 
what  are  termed  ketones,  or  bodies  analogous  to  aoetone.  Un- 
less, however,  the  atomio  weight  of  the  add  is  yeiy  low,  ihe 
ketone  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  other  bodies. 

880.  On  organic  aUcahids, — ^These  substances  are  now  beeo- 
ming  more  numerous  every  day ;  and,  in  fact,  before  long,  it  is  not 
imposdble  they  may  even  rival  in  number  organic  adds.  They 
are  found  to  exist  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  are 
also  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  reactions ;  we  shall  glance  at 
some  of  the  prindpal  ones  under  the  following  heads:  alka- 
loids derived  firom : — 

I.  The  vegetable  kingdom. 
II.  The  animal  kingdom. 

m.  The  action  of  potash  on  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers. 
lY.  The  action  of  ammonia  on  the  hydriodic  ethers,  &c. 
Y.  The  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  nitro-oompounds  of 

certain  hydrocarbons. 
YI.  The  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitro-compounds  of  ozL- 
di2ed  bodies. 
YII.  Destructive  distillation. 

881.  AUcahids  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, — ^Planta 
remarkable  for  their  powerfdl  action  on  the  system,  are  generally 
found  to  contain  organic  alkaloids,  most  of  them  being  highly  valu- 
able as  medicaments.  Few  alkaloids  can  be  taken  internally,  except 
in  very  small  quantities,  without  occasioning  violent  symptoms, 
many  being  deadly  poisons.  It  would  be  occupying  tax  too  mudi 
space  were  we  to  do  more  than  select  a  few  of  the  most  instruc- 
tive cases  for  study ;  we  shaU  endeavour  therefore  to  select  one 
or  two  of  the  most  well-marked  bases,  to  examine  their  proper- 
ties, and  the  modes  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

882.  In  the  very  first  rank  stand  those  obtained  from  the 
dnchona  barks,  and  from  opium.  Solid  bases  capable  of  forming 
crystalline  salts  like  those  from  the  former  source,  are  extracted 
by  rather  dilute  adds.  The  solution  is  predpitated  by  milk 
of  lime,  and  the  depodt,  after  powerful  pressure,  is  treated 
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with  alcohol,  to  dissolve  the  alkaloids  which  are  separated  by 
fractional  ciystallization,  taking  advantage  of  their  different 
degrees  of  solubility.  Sometimes  the  colouiing  matter  of  the 
bark  is  removed  by  caustic  alkalies  before  extracting  the  bases 
with  acid,  thus  rendering  the  subsequent  bleaching  of  the  alkaloids 
by  animal  charcoal  unnecessary.  The  extraction  of  the  alkaloids 
of  the  cinchona  barks  has  become  so  important  a  process  in  con- 
sequence of  their  extreme  value  as  remedial  agents,  that  great 
skill  has  been  expended  by  various  manufeusturers  in  perfecting 
the  various  operations,  so  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  uncrystal- 
lizable  and  dark-coloured  bases. 

883.  With  the  opium  alkaloids,  a  different  mode  of  proceeding 
ifl  adopted,  in  consequence  of  the  substances  sought  existing  in  a 
state  which  permits  their  extraction  by  means  of  water  instead 
of  acids.  Morphia,  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  opium,  appears 
to  exist  partially  as  sulphate  and  partially  as  meconate;  if, 
therefore,  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  be  added,  a  precipitate  of  sulphate  and  meconate  of 
lime  is  obtained ;  and,  on  carefolly  evaporating  the  mother-liquid, 
the  morphia  crystallizes  out,  and  is  powerfdlly  expressed  to  remove 
the  adherent  fluid.  The  base  is  then  recrystallized  firom  water, 
and  bleached  by  animal  charcoal  until  suffidentiy  white.  The 
first  black  mother-liquid  contains  a  great  variety  of  alkaloids, 
many  of  them  of  great  interest ;  they  are  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated by  tolerably  easy  but  somewhat  circuitous  processes,  and 
yield  numerous  products  of  decomposition ;  the  details,  however, 
cannot  be  entered  into  here. 

884.  In  examining  alkaloids  extracted  by  processes  of  the  kind 
alluded  to  above,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  combustions 
of  them  after  different  numbers  of  crystallizations,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  repetitions  of  the  process  alter  the  composition  of  the 
alkaloid  by  removing  other  substances.  It  often  happens  that 
two  or  more  bases  may  be  extracted  by  acids  from  various  parts 
or  products  of  plants,  and  on  being  crystallized  they  are  obtained 
together,  and  unless  the  operation  is  repeated  a  great  many  times, 
an  impure  product  would  be  analysed.    It  is  therefore  of  great 
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importance  to  tiy  the  action  of  variooB  solvents  upon  them,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  substance  supposed  to  be  homoge- 
neous, may  not  in  reality  be  a  mixture  capable  of  separaticm 
into  two  or  more  distinct  alkaloids.  This  is  one  of  the  eircum- 
stances  which  make  it  fortunate  that  organic  bases  form  so  many 
compounds,  because  each  new  combination  becomes  a  process  of 
purification. 

885.  The  well-marked  salts  which  such  bases  form  are  very  nu- 
merous, andcomprise  sulphates,  hydrochlorates,nitrates*,  chlorates, 
perchlorates,  hydriodates,  periodates,hyposulphates,  hyposulphites, 
arsenites,  formiates,  oxalates,  ferrocyanates,  sulphocyanides,  ace- 
tates, tartrates,  citrates,  valerianates,  picrates,  and  many  others. 
They  also  form  double  salts  with  many  metals ;  this  is  espedsDy 
the  case  with  their  hydrochlorates,  which  combine  with  many 
metallic  chlorides,  including,  probably,  all  those  which  form 
double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorates  of  the  volatile  oiganic  bases, 
to  be  described  presently. 

886.  These  solid  crystalline  oxidized  vegetable  alkaloids  almost 
invariably  yield  volatile  bases  by  distillation  with  potash ;  quinine,' 
dnchonine  and  strychnine,  for  instance,  yield  chinolinef. 

887.  It  is  extremely  curious  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
bases  act  with  the  alcohol  radicals  as  if  they  were  nitriles,  that 
is  to  say,  as  if  one  molecule  of  them  contained  three  compound 
radicals.  And  it  is  no  less  strange,  that  all  the  volatile  bases 
produced  by  their  metamorphosis  under  the  action  of  heat  are 
nitriles  also. 

888.  Fiperine,  the  formula  and  constitution  of  which  are  by  no 
means  well  established,  yields  by  its  destructive  distillation  two 
volatile  bases,  only  one  of  which,  namely  piperidine,  has  as  yet 
been  examined.     This,  the  more  volatile,  the  formula  of  which 

*  Where  the  base  if  one  that  wotdd  be  decomposed  by  the  contact  of 
firee  nitrio  acid,  it  is  generally  easy  to  procure  a  nitrate  by  douUe  deoompo* 
sition  of  the  sulphate  with  nitrate  of  batyta. 

t  I  have  found  that  dnchonine,  instead  of  only  affording  chinoline,  as  had 
heen  supposed,  yields  pyrrol,  pyridine,  picoline,  lutidine,  ooUidine,  chinoline^ 
and  lepidine ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  quinine  and  strychnine  iindeii^ 
an  equally  complex  decomposition. 
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was  first  determined  by  Dr.  Anderson,  has  been  fiilly  studied  by 
M.  Cahours* ;  it  is  an  exception  to  the  usual  role  of  bases  pro- 
duced in  this  manner,  inasmuch  as  it  is  capable  of  taking  up 
two  equivalents  of  a  radical  to  form  an  ammonium  base;  piperidine 
has  therefore  the  constitution  of  an  imide,  or  perhaps  it  eon- 
tains  a  bibasic  radical.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain 
whether  pipenne  itself  is  similarly  constituted  to  piperidine,  as 
regards  the  number  of  radicals  it  is  capable  of  assimilating. 

889.  The  yegetable  kingdom  also  yields  volatile  bases,  which 
sometimes  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plant,  and  at  others  appear 
to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  either  acid  or  basic 
substances.  An  instance  of  the  production  of  an  alkali  from  an 
add  by  the  action  of  heat  and  alkalies  has  already  been  given  in 
§  851,  in  describing  the  production  of  aniline  from  anthranilic 
add.  ApophyUic  add  also,  by  destructive  distillation,  yields  an 
alkaloid  of  which  the  nature  is  at  present  unknown,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  difficulty  of  preparing  the  material  by  the 
action  of  nitric  add  on  cotamine,  is  likely  to  remain  so,  or  at  least 
until  a  new  mode  of  obtaining  apophyUic  add  is  discovered,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  desired,  as  it  possesses  high  theoretical  interest. 
Its  preparation  by  the  decomposition  of  platino-chloride  of  cotar- 
nine  is  not  likely  to  be  a  veiy  economical  mode  of  procuring  it. 

890.  Bases  from  the  animal  Icingdom, — ^It  is  not  always  easy 
to  assign  alkaloids  a  place  among  either  animal  or  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, as  they  may  sometimes  be  derived  from  both  sources. 
When  such  bases  as  methylamine,  or,  in  fact,  any  volatile  ones, 
are  obtained  from  animal  matters,  it  is  generally,  if  not  always, 
to  be  inferred  that  they  are  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of 
bodies  of  more  complex  constitution,  either  under  the  influence 
of  putrefaction,  heat,  or  some  other  disruptive  agency. 

891.  The  juice  of  flesh  yields  creatine  f,  which,  as  it  has  never 
been  found  in  vegetables  or  plants,  may  with  propriety  be  called 
an  animal  alkaloid.  But  creatine  on  distillation  with  soda-lime 
yields  methylamine,  an  alkaloid  also  obtainable  from  vegetable 

•  Cahoxtbs. — *  Ann.  de  Ch.  et  de  Phys.'  [8]  xxxviii.  p.  76. 
t  LtEBiG. — *Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.'  [3]  zriii.  129. 
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sources.  Saroosiiie,  a  derivatiTe  of  creatine,  also  yields  methyl- 
amine  on  distillation.  The  volatile  bases  of  the  alcohoUc  series 
are  equally  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  either  animal  or 
vegetable  matters. 

892.  The  only  base  derived  exclusively  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, which  we  shall  study  as  to  the  mode  of  isolation^  is  crea- 
tine; and  this  has  been  selected  because  its  preparation  is 
exceedingly  instructive  as  a  guide  in  such  trains  of  research  as 
are  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  student  on  basic  substances  of 
animal  origin. 

893.  Creatine  exists  ready  formed  in  the  juice  of  the  flesh  of 
almost  all  animals ;  at  least  it  has  been  found  in  that  of  the  Horse, 
Ox,  Sheep,  Pig,  Deer,  Hare,  Fox,  Marten,  Fowl,  Pigeon,  Turkey, 
Skate,  Haddock,  Salmon,  Herring,  Turbot,  Cod,  Dog-fish,  Pike, 
Whale,  and  Alligator.  If,  to  the  chopped  flesh  of  the  animal, 
water  to  the  extent  of  the  weight  of  the  flesh  be  added,  and  the 
whole  be  well  pressed,  a  fluid  is  obtained  which  contains  the 
creatine,  but  little  is  obtained  on  evaporation,  because  it  is  de- 
composed by  the  free  add.  But  if,  after  heating  the  juice  to 
coagulate  the  albumen,  it  be  filtered,  and  neutralized  by  baiyta- 
water,  and  then  evaporated  at  about  130°  Fahr.,  a  thin  jelly  is 
obtained,  from  which  the  creatine  ciystallizes  out  in  hard  brilliant 
prismatic  crystals*,  having  the  formula  C«H»N»0H2H0.  By 
weak  acid  or  alkaline  liquids  it  is  not  altered,  but  strong  adds 
convert  it  into  creatinine,  another  alkaloid,  thus : — 


C«H»I^O^  =  O'WIPO^  +  2H0. 

V '   ^ V ' 

Creatine.  Creatinine. 


894.  We  see,  therefore,  that  one  alkaloid  may,  by  mere  loss 
of  water,  be  converted  into  another.  A  parallel  case  is  found  in 
WerthdEu's  conhydrine,  an  alkaloid  recently  extracted  from 
Coniumi  maculatum.  The  reaction  is  precisely  analogous,  except 
that  the  resulting  base  contains  no  oxygen : — 

*  Fluids  of  a  gelatinous  consistency  wee  peculiarly  adi^ted  iot  yieldiDg 
well-defined  crystals. 
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C"ff'NO«  =:  C"H»N  +  2H0. 

^^ ^^. '  '^ ^. ' 

Conhydrine.  Ooniine. 

Creatine  fonos  well-defined  salts,  including  hydrochlorate, 
Bolphate,  and  nitrate.  Creatinine  yields  salts,  and  also  combines 
with  chloride  of  zinc.  The  hydrochlorate  gives  a  double  salt 
with  bichloride  of  platinum. 

895.  Production  of  bases  by  ihe  actum  of  alkalies  on  the  cya/nic 
and  ct/anwric  ethers*. — This  method  of  obtaining  volatile  organic 
basesy  discovered  by  M.  Wurtz,  has  had  the  most  important  con- 
sequences, in  entirely  modifying  our  ideas  of  basic  combinations, 
and,  by  leading  M.  Hofmann  to  an  examination  of  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  hydriodic  ethers,  caused  the  discovery  of  a  gene- 
ral method  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  constitution 
of  all  the  other  natural  and  artificial  alkaloids. 

896.  Previous  to  describing  the  reactions  by  which  the  bases 
are  produced,  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  student  that  the 
alcohol  radicals,  regarded  as  two  volume-formulse,  are  precisely 
analogous  to  hydrogen ;  they  fulfil  the  same  functions,  and  are 
capable  of  replacing  it  without  destroying  the  original  type  of 
the  compound.  If,  therefore,  we  could  replace  one  of  the  three 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  methyl,  or,  in  &ct,  by 
any  alcohol  radical,  we  might  anticipate  that  the  resulting  com- 
poimd  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  resemble  the  original  base. 
Now,  let  us  see  the  reaction  which  takes  place  between  the  caustic 
alkalies  and  the  above-mentioned  ethers.  In  the  first  place, 
cyanic  acid  is  decomposed  by  potash  in  the  following  manner: — 

C»  NO,  HO  +  2K0  +  2H0  »  2(K0,  C0«)  +  NH". 

^ V ^ 


Cyanic  acid. 

In  methylcyanic  ether,  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  the  cyanic 
add  is  replaced  by  methyl ;  if,  then,  the  ether  is  acted  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  add,  we  have, — 

*  WuBTZ,  1849.  And,  m»  extenso,  Mteoire  ewe  les  ammoniaqueB  oom- 
poB^.  Bxtndt  du  tome  xi  dee  m^oires  pr^sent^  par  diyen  savants  & 
TAcad^mie  des  Sdenoes. 
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C3N0,C?H'0  +  2K0  +  2H0  =:  2(K0,  C0»)  +  C?H*N. 

^ sf '  ^ — ^r—r' 

Methjlcyanio  ether.  Methjlanmie. 

897.  K,  now,  we  merely  multiply  the  last  equation  by  three, 
we  obtain  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  on  the  cyanuric  ethers,  because 
the  latter  are  polymeric  with  the  cyanic  ethers.  The  bases  are 
also  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  compound  ureas ;  but 
we  shall  only  notice  the  first  method  at  length. 

898.  If  the  formulae  given  for  ammonia  and  methylamine  in 
the  last  equation  be  examined,  it  is  plain  that  they  might  be 
written  thus : — 

Hi  N        H   .N. 

hJ  H  ^ 

Ammonia.        Methylamine. 

Where  we  see  at  once  that  one  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in 
ammonia  is  replaced  by  methyl,  the  type  remaining  intact. 

899.  If  we  now  consider  what  the  most  obvious  properties  of 
ammonia  are,  and  also  what  are  the  characteristics  of  methyl- 
amine, we  shall  see  at  once  the  extraordinary  resemblances  between 
them.  They  are  both  gases,  soluble  in  water,  affording  solutions 
of  extreme  pungency,  which  fume  on  approach  of  a  rod  dipped 
in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  precipitates  metallic  oxides 
like  ammonia,  and  afiS^rds  well-crystallized  salts.  In  feust,  me- 
thylamine so  greatiy  resembles  ammonia  in  its  properties,  that  it 
has  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  that  alkali.  One  of  the  best 
means  of  distinguishing,  and  even  of  separating  them  when 
mixed,  is  by  treating  the  dry  hydrochlorate  with  strong  alcohol, 
which  readily  dissolves  hydrochlorate  of  methylamine,  but  scarcely 
dissolves  sal-ammoniac. 

900.  The  idea  immediately  strikes  us,  on  viewing  the  forrnxda 
of  methylamine,  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  replace 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  by  alcohol 
radicals;  and  in  the  next  paragraph  we  shall  study  the  very 
simple  method  by  which  M.  Hofinann  has  determined  this  ques- 
tion. 
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901.  Production  of  hoses  by  the  action  of  ammonia  -on  the 
hydriodic  ethers*. — If  we  consider  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that 
we  desire  to  effect^  we  shall  find  that  the  reagent  required,  is 
an  alcohol  radical  in  combination  with  an  element  having  a 
powerful  affinity  for  hydrogen.  The  reason  for  this  is  very 
simple ;  it  is  because  we  wish  to  remove  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen from  ammonia^  and  substitute  the  radical  in  its  place.  We 
shall  still  use  methyl  as  our  illustration.  Jfy  then,  we  place  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  in  contact  with  excess  of  iodide  of 
methyl,  and  after  sealing  up  the  mixture  in  a  pressure-tube 
(§  303),  expose  the  apparatus  for  some  time  to  a  temperature  of 
212°  Eahr.,  we  shall  find  that  the  ammonia  disappears,  and  the 
solution  contains  the  hydriodate  of  a  new  base.  We  shall  disre- 
gard secondary  reactions,  and  suppose  that  the  reaction  is  simply 
confined  to  the  production  of  one  substance,  because  the  others 
that  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  formed  simultaneously  will 
be  more  convenienldy  studied  afterwards.  K,  now,  the  excess 
of  iodide  of  methyl  be  distilled  off,  we  find,  on  evaporation  of  the 
fluid,  that  a  crystalline  salt  is  deposited  having  the  formula 
C  W  N,  HI,  or  the  hydriodate  of  methylamine.  The  salt  is 
formed  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation : — 


H 
H 
H 


}►  N  +  C»H»,I=      BE  y  N,HI. 

H 


V y /V y /V ^ / 

Ammoziia.  Iodide  of         Hydriodate  of 

methyl.  methyltunlne. 

It  is  plain  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  above  reaction 
should  not  take  place  equally  well  with  the  new  base  instead  of 
ammonia,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  on  difltiHiTig  the  hydri- 
odate of  methylamine  with  an  alkali,  so  as  to  obtain  the  free 
base,  and  then  submitting  the  latter  to  the  action  of  iodide  of 
methyl,  we  obtain  the  result  expressed  in  the  annexed  equa- 
tion:— 

*  HoFXAinr.— Phil.  Tniu.  1850. 
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>  N  +  (?m 


V ^ f  V V '  ^ 


,I  =  C»H»l  N,  HI. 


Methylamine.      Iodide  of        Hydriodate  of  di- 

methjL  nuthylamme. 

And,  again,  by  proceeding  exactly  as  before : — 

CH*!  C*H»1 

CW  [  N  +  (?H>,  I  =  C»H»  [  N,  HL 
BE  J  C»H»J 

^ )r — ^    ' y '■   ' TV * 

Dimethyl*         Iodide  of        Hydriodate  of 

amine.  methyL         trimethylamme. 

902.  AU  the  bases  thus  formed  are  powerfol  alkalies,  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  they  become  less  volatile  and  more  oily  as  the 
greater  number  of  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  become 
replaced. 

Tbe  question  next  presents  itself,  whether,  regarding  ammo- 
nium as  the  type  of  basic  organic  bodies,  the  fourth  equivalent  of 
hydrogen  may  not  be  replaced  by  methyl  to  form  a  compound 
ammonium ;  and  if  we  repeat  the  treatment  of  the  base  as  before^ 
we  have — 

C"H» 


y , '  V ^ ; 

Trimeihyl*  Iodide  of  tetra- 

amine.  methylammoniimi. 

903.  The  last  base  is  therefore  constituted  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  iodide  of  ammonium.  To  obtain  the  free  base,  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  a  different  method  to  that  which  was  em- 
ployed with  the  first,  second,  and  third  bases,  because  the  last  is 
no  longer  volatile.  But  if,  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  iodide 
of  tetramethylammonium,  obtained  by  the  last  process,  we  add 
oxide  of  silver,  a  new  base  is  obtained,  not  volatile  without  de- 
eomposition.    The  following  equation  explains  the  reaction : — 
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N^  gg  ll  +  Ago  +  HO  =  nJ  g|I  ;^0,H0  +  AgL 

C«H»J  [CW 

^      ^    V  ^  ^ ^-Y^ ' 

Iodide  of  tetnunethyl-  Hydratod  oxide  of  tetra- 

ammomum.  methylammoiiium. 

The  hydiated  oxides  thus  obtained  by  the  reactions  given^  and 
with  the  iodides  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &o.,  are  most  powerful  alkalies, 
the  solutions  of  which  resemble  solntions  of  caustic  potash  so 
perfectiy  that  they  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  that  substance 
by  mere  qualitative  testing. 

We  have  entered  thus  minutely  into  the  reactions  which  pro- 
duce these  bodies,  because  it  is  essential  for  the  student  to  com- 
prehend them,  in  order  to  follow  out  the  methods  of  e2Eamining 
alkaloids — ^to  be  presentiy  described. 

904.  Action  of  reduemg  agents  an  the  mtro^eornpounds  of 
certain  hydrocarbons, — ^Many  hydrocarbons  when  treated  with 
ftmiing  nitric  acid  in  the  manner  to  be  described  further  on,  yield 
substances  retaining  the  type  of  the  original  body,  but  having 
one  of  the  equivalents  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  hyponitric  acid. 
These  nitro-compounds,  by  treatment  with  reducing  agents, 
jrield  alkaloids  which  always  belong  to  the  first  class,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  ammonias  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  a  radical.  The  following  represents  the  nature  of  the 
decomposition  which  takes  place  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrobenzole  is  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrc^^ : — 

C»H*NO*  +  6HS  =  C"H'N  +  4H0  +  68. 


y V 

Nitrobenxole.  Aniline. 

905.  This  process  does  not  yield  the  base  nearly  so  easily,  or 
in  so  pure  a  state,  as  the  following,  given  by  M.  B^hamp  *.  It 
is  founded  on  the  strong  tendency  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron  to 
become  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  any  substances 
with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.    An  acetate  of  iron  is  pre- 

*  BfeoHAMF.— <Chexn.  Gkiz.'  March  1856;  and  'Ann.  de  Chim.  at  dePhyi.' 
[8]  xlii.  p.  186. 
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pared,  containing  three  parts  of  iron  to  one  of  the  nitro-com- 
pound,  and  the  two  being  mixed,  are  heated  on  the  water-bath, 
in  a  capacious  flask,  provided  with  a  tabe  leading  to  a  well- 
cooled  recipient.  If  100  grammes  of  nitro-compound  are  used, 
the  heating  on  the  water-bath  requires  about  an  hour.  When 
cooled,  the  mass  in  the  flask  has  water  added  to  it,  and  the  whole 
is  Altered ;  the  mass  on  the  Alter  is  to  be  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  the  united  fluids  are  distilled  until  nine-tenths  have  passed 
over.  The  acetate  of  aniline  and  acetic  acid  both  distil  over.  It 
is  necessary  to  ensure  efficient  condensation,  as,  in  presence  of 
steam,  acetate  of  aniline  is  so  volatile  that  much  would  be  lost 
if  this  precaution  were  not  taken.  The  distillate  is  to  have  40 
grammes  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  added  for  eveiy  100  grammes 
of  nitrobenzole  used.  On  distillation  the  sulphuric  add  displacea 
the  acetic  acid,  which  accordingly  distils  over,  and  when  the 
greater  part  has  been  obtained,  the  sulphate  of  aniline  is  to  be 
distilled  with  excess  of  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash.  The 
aniline  is  thus  obtained  in  a  very  pure  condition. 

906.  A  still  more  convenient  process  is  to  mix  in  a  spacious 
retort  1  part  of  nitrobenzole  with  1*2  of  bright  iron-filings  and 
1  part  of  commercial  acetic  acid.  In  a  few  minutes  a  violent 
reaction  takes  place,  and  unless  the  receiver  be  well  cooled,  all 
might  be  lost.  When  the  action  has  ceased,  and  the  retort 
cooled,  the  fluids  which  have  distilled  over  are  to  be  returned  to 
the  retort,  and  the  whole  is  distilled  to  dryness.  The  distillate 
merely  requires  to  have  excess  of  potash  added  to  it  to  separate 
the  base,  which  may  be  removed  from  the  alkaline  fluid,  and  be 
digested  with  sticks  of  caustic  potash  to  remove  moisture.  The 
following  equation  explains  the  reaction  which  takes  place : — 

C"H»NO*  +  2H0  +  4Fe  «  2Fe»0*  +  C"H^N. 


^ '  ' yr 


Nitrobenzole.  Aniline. 

Almost  all  ordinary  nitro-compounds  may  be  decomposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  nitrobenzole,  with  formation  of  oily  or 
crystalline  alkaloids.  For  example,  nitronaphthaline  yields 
naphthalamine,  nitrocymol  cymidino,  &c.  To  form  the  last-named 
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nitro-compoundy  it  is  necessaiy  to  cool  the  hydrocarbon  and  the 
nitric  acid  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture^  before  allowing  them 
to  react  on  each  other. 

907.  Action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  nitro^eompou/nds  ofosddized 
bodies, — Some  oxidized  bodies  by  reduction  yield  alkaloids.  The 
only  example  which  we  qhall  addace  is  comnaramine*.  In  the 
case  of  this  substance,  neither  sulphuretted  hydrogen  nor  nascent 
hydrogen  yidd  any  satis&ctory  results ;  but  if  a  mixture  of  iron 
filings  and  dilute  acetic  acid  be  used,  and  the  mixture,  with  the 
nitrocoumaiine,  be  heated  on  the  water-bath,  action  soon  com- 
mences, sesquioxide  of  iron  separates,  and  on  cooling,  yellow 
needles  of  coumaramine  are  deposited.  This  substance  is  a  true 
alkaloid,  forming  a  crystalline  hydrochlorate  and  a  double  com- 
pound with  bichloride  of  platinum.  There  are  many  oxidized 
natural  and  artificial  alkaloids  and  proximate  principles  the 
nitro-compounds  of  which  have  not  been  studied,  and  which, 
under  the  influence  of  acetate  of  iron,  would  doubtless  yield 
£eu;ts  of  interest.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  now  that  we 
know  the  precautions  necessary  in  forming  nitro-compounds  with 
substances  which  decompose  with  nitric  add  if  the  temperature 
be  allowed  to  rise.  We  have  previously  alluded  to  this  in  de- 
scribing the  method  of  forming  trinitrocresylic  acid  from  the 
hydrate  of  cresyl,  §  853. 

908.  Formation  of  aJJcaloids  by  destructive  distillation, — ^The 
number  of  bases  formed  in  this  manner  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  is  probable  that  no  nitrogenized  animal  or  vegetable  matters 
can  be  submitted  to  distillation  without  their  appearing  in  the 
distillate.  The  subject  has  been  very  folly  investigated  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  first  person  who  took  up  the  subject 
was,  it  is  believed,  Unverdorben,  who  ascertained  the  presence  in 
Dippel's  oil,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  bone-oil,  of  a  very 
peculiar  class  of  substances  of  decidedly  alkaline  properties.  He 
merely  described  their  reactions.  Eunge  afterwards  followed  in 
the  same  track,  and'found  that  coal-naphtha  also  contained  organic 

*  Fbapolii  and  Ohiozza.— '  Cbem.  Ghis.,*  Oct  16, 1866  s  and  liebig't 
<  Annalen,*  xov.  p.  262. 
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bases  and  acids^  but  he  also  depended  entirely  on  reactions. 
Hofinann  made  an  examination  of  the  bases  in  coal-naphtha,  and 
separated  aniline  and  leukol  or  chinoline.  Anderson  sabse- 
qnently  foimd  picoline  in  coal-naphtha;  and  still  later,  he 
discovered  in  bone-oil  the  whole  series  of  which  pooline  is  a 
member,  as  well  as  many  of  the  bases  of  the  alcohol  series.  I 
have  also  been  occupied  for  some  years  with  the  subject,  and 
have  ascertained  seyeral  fetcts,  and  added  a  few  new  bases  to  the 
list  of  those  previously  known. 

909.  Several  fixed  alkaloids  found  in  nature  yield  oily  bases 
by  distillation  with  alkaUes;  thus  cinchonine  yields  chino- 
line, &c.  Narcotuie  yields  trimethykmine,  and  probably  other 
bases*. 

910.  Nitrogenized  non-alkaline  bodies  also  3^eLd  bases ;  indigo 
for  instance  affords  aniline  in  a  state  of  puriiy  by  careful  di- 
stillation with  hydrate  of  potash ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that,  contrary  to  what  happens  generally  under  similar  circum- 
stances, no  other  base  appears  to  be  formed.  Eecent  researches 
appear  to  indicate  that  pure  amylamine  may  be  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation  from  horn  and  also  from  leucine ;  my  own 
experiments  upon  feathers,  made  some  years  ago,  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  reaction  is  not  so  simple. 

911.  The  general  mode  of  extraction  of  bases  from  the  oils 
produced  by  destructive  distillation  of  nitn^;enized  organic  mat- 
ter, is  to  agitate  the  oil  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after 
allowing  the  fluids  to  rest  some  time,  in  order  to  promote  the 
separation  of  the  oil  and  acid,  to  siphon  off  the  latter,  which 
contains  the  bases  in  solution.  The  add  solution  of  the  bases 
is  to  be  boiled  in  a  large  open  copper  vessel  for  a  long  lime,  until 
no  reaction  of  pyrrol  is  obtained  by  exposing  to  the  escaping 
steam  a  slip  of  deal  wood  moistened  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  §§  373, 445.  This  procedure  also  resinifies  many  tany 
matters,  which  would  otherwise  cause  much  trouble  in  the  after 
processes.    The  cake  of  resin  which  usually  appears  on  the  sur&ce 

•  The  products  of  the  distillation  of  aarootine  with  potash  require 
examiziAtioii. 
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of  the  add  is  then  to  be  lemoyed,  and  the  whole  flnid  filtered 
through  coarsely  powdered  charcoal.  The  Uqmd  should  now 
have  an  excess  of  slaked  lime  added^  and  the  whole  is  to  be 
distilled. 

912.  The  distillation  requires  care,  in  order  that  the  more 
volatile  products  may  not  be  lost.  For  this  purpose,  the  end  of 
the  condenser  should  fit  into  an  adapter  which  is  connected  with 
a  large  tubulated  receiver.  The  tubulature  of  the  receiver  should 
have  a  tube  passing  from  it  into  some  moderately  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  order  to  condense  any  exceedingly  volatile  bases, 
such  as  methylamine,  &c. 

913.  The  fluid  collected  in  the  receiver  should  be  again  sub- 
mitted to  distillation  on  the  water-bath,  to  separate  any  very 
volatile  bases;  the  latter  may  then  be  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on 
the  water-bath.  The  dry  mass  is  to  be  extracted  with  very 
strong  alcohol,  which  will  dissolve  the  volatile  bases  as  hydro- 
chlorates,  leaving  the  sal-ammoniac  behind.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion is  to  be  again  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  treatment  with 
alcohol  is  to  be  repeated.  The  purified  hydrochlorates,  freed 
from  any  trace  of  alcohol  by  exposure  for  some  time  to  212°  F., 
are  then  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  treated  with  bichloride 
of  platinum ;  the  predpitate,  if  any,  being  analysed,  and  the 
mother-liquid  being  evaporated  over  sulphuric  add,  the  succeed- 
ing crops  are  to  be  examined  to  see  whether  more  than  one  base 
is  present. 

914.  The  fluid  containing  the  less  volatile  bases  is  now  to  have 
potash  in  excess  added,  to  separate  them.  When  they  have  risen 
to  the  surface,  the  alkaUne  fluid  may  be  removed  by  a  siphon. 
The  bases,  as  thus  procured,  retain  about  a  third  of  their  bulk  of 
water,  which  is  to  be  removed  by  repeated  digestion  with  sticks 
of  fresh  potash. 

915.  The  various  bases  existing  in  a  mixture  obtained  in  the 
manner  indicated  from  products  of  destructive  distillation,  are  to 
be  separated  from  each  other  by  fractional  distillation,  §  353. 

916.  Omeral  remarks  on  organic  aUcahids, — ^In  order  to  de- 
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termine  the  oonstitation  of  organic  bases,  there  are  several  pro- 
cesses which  are  more  especially  necessary.    These  are, — 

Analysis  of  salts. 

Action  of  alcohol  iodides. 

Formation  of  bodies  analogons  to  urea. 

Yaponr  density. 

917.  The  metamorphoses  which  organic  alkaloids  may  be 
made  to  nndeigo  are  excessively  numerous,  and  cannot  be  de- 
scribed here ;  they  may  be  studied  in  the  various  papers  scat- 
tered through  the  chemical  journals. 

918.  Some  processes  and  reactions  connected  unth  neutral  bodies, 
— ^The  number  of  existing  organic  bodies  possessing  neither  add 
nor  alkaline  properties  is  so  immense,  and  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  separated  from  others  so  various,  that  we  shall  only  touch 
upon  a  few  of  the  most  important,  and  even  then  in  a  very  cursory 
manner.    Those  which  we  shall  consider  are, — 

Alcohols. 
Ethers. 
Aldehydes. 
Hydrocarbons. 

919.  By  the  term  alcohol  is  understood  a  substance  derived 
from  the  type  water  by  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  an 
electro-positive  radical  for  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  But  we 
must  remember,  if  we  use  the  equivalents  ordinarily  employed  in 
this  country,  that  the  alcoholic  group  is  formed  on  the  type  of 
two  equivalents  of  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  considering  with 
Gerhardt  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  to  be  16  and  that  of  car- 
bon 12,  we  have  the  alcohols  derived  from  one  equivalent  of  water. 
The  following  represents  the  formuiBB  according  to  these  views : — 

Water.         AlcohoL  Water.         AlcohoL 

|}0.    ^H.}„.         IJo     0-H.}„. 

Ordinary  equiyalentB.  Qerhardt's  equiyalents. 

920.  Yinic  alcohol  (common  alcohol)  is  the  second  member  of 
that  great  series  of  bodies  of  which  such  an  immense  number  of 
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deiivatiyes  are  known^  commenciiig  with  wood-spirit  and  ascend- 
ing to  the  wax  alcohols. 

921.  8eyeral  of  these  bodies  may  be  obtained  by  fractional  di- 
stillation of  fdsel  oil,  especially  that  obtained  firom  the  grape-marc. 

922.  Theconstitution  of  an  alcohol  cannot  be  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated with  the  same  readiness  as  that  of  an  acid  or  a  base.  Its 
formula  must  be  substantiated  by  the  study  of  seyeral  of  its  deri- 
Tatives.  In  the  first  place,  the  substance  when  obtained  pure 
must  be  analysed,  and  its  vapour  density  be  determined.  The 
vapour  densities  of  alcohols  do  not  generally  require  to  be  taken 
at  temperatures  much  above  the  boOing-point.  At  36°  above  the 
boiling-point  of  common  alcohol  the  density  comes  out  1*65,  theory 
requiring  1*59 ;  at  somewhat  higher  temperatures  the  experimen- 
tal value  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  required  by  theory. 
An  alcohol  should  have  its  conjugate  sulphuric  add  compound 
examined ;  also  the  acid  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the 
acetic  does  to  common  alcohol.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  the  volatile 
acid  corresponding  to  an  alcohol,  by  various  processes  of  oxidation ; 
the  following  equation  represents  the  nature  of  the  reaction : — 

C*  H«  0»+40=C^  H^  0*+2H0. 

AloohoL  Aoetio  add. 

If  of  the  vinic  class,  it  should  also  have  the  iodide  or  bromide  of 
its  radical  obtained ;  also  the  alkaloid  derived  from  ammonia  by 
the  substitution  of  its  radical  for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  ammo- 
nia. The  simple  ether  should  also  be  obtained.  It  will  be  essen- 
tial also  to  determine  (if  belonging  to  known  series)  whether  it 
obeys  Eopp's  law  of  boiling-points.  Alcohols  possess  one  pro- 
perty which  assimilates  them  to  monobasic  acids,  that  is  to  say, 
when  treated  with  potassium  or  sodium  they  are  decomposed  with 
formation  of  a  compound  possessing  an  equivalent  of  the  metal  in 
the  place  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

923.  The  aldehyde  corresponding  to  the  alcohol  should  also  be 
studied ;  it  may  be  procured  by  a  process  of  oxidation  less  energetic 
than  that  required  to  form  the  acid  of  the  series.  The  annexed  equa- 
tion illustrates  the  conversion  of  common  alcohol  into  aldehyde : — 
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C*H«0»+20«C*H*0^+2H0. 

V , /  V — , — / 

AlcohoL  Aldehyde. 

924.  Alooliols  vary  greatly  in  their  physical  oonditions,  eTen 
when  belonging  to  the  same  homologous  series ;  for  while  me- 
thylic  alcohol,  (?  K*  0^  is  a  colourless  mobile  fluid,  boiling  at 
66^*5  Cent.,  the  melissic  alcohol,  C^  H^  0',  is  a  crystalline  solid, 
having  a  fiising-point  as  high  as  85^  Cent. 

When  heated  with  caustic  potash,  the  alcohols  of  the  vinie 
class  are  decomposed,  with  formation  of  an  add  corresponding  to 
it,  hydrogen  being  disengaged,  thus: — 


C*H*0«  +  KO,  HO  =  CHO«KO  +  4H. 

•^ — V — ''  *--: — ^f ^ 

Wood-spirit.  Formiate  of  potaah. 

Even  when  so  high  up  in  the  series  as  the  melissic  alcohol,  the 
reaction  is  precisely  similar,  for 

C~H"0*  +  KO,  HO  =  C"H»»0«,KO  +  4H. 

V , '  V , ' 

Meliflno  aloohoL  Melissate  of  potaah. 

925.  Alcohols  are  obtainable  from  several  sources,  and  are 
produced  by  more  than  one  interesting  reaction.  The  greater 
number  are  products  of  fermentation,  such  as  the  ethylic,  pro- 
pylic,  amylic,  &c.  The  methylic  alcohol,  the  first  of  this  aeiiee, 
is  obtaiaed  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  while  the  caprylic  is  a 
product  of  metamorphoBLB  of  ricinoleic  add  at  a  high  tempexa- 
ture,  under  the  influence  of  hydrate  of  potash. 

C«H»*0«  +  2(K0 HO)  «  C»H«0*  +  2H  +  C»ff*0«,  2K0. 

^ '/ ^  '^ V '  '^ V '' 

Bioinoleio  Caprylio  Sebate  of 

add.  aloohoL  potaah. 

926.  One  of  the  most  interesting  reactions  connected  with 
alcoholic  groups,  is  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  pass  from 
certain  kinds  of  aldehydes  to  alcohols  of  the  same  ohuM.  This 
happens  when  bitter-almond  oil,  otherwise  known  as  benxoie 
aldehyde,  is  treated  with  alcoholic  potash. 
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2C"H«0»  +  KO,  HO  =  C"H«0«  +  C"H»0»,  KO. 

' p/ '  "" V '     '^ V ^ 

Bitter-  Benzoio  Bensoateof 

almond  oiL  aloohoL  pota«h« 

927.  It  has  already  been  mentioiied  that  the  phenjlic  and 
cresylic  alcohols  are  products  of  the  destructiye  distillation  of 
wood  and  coal  (§§  37d>  853, 868).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  benzoic  is  isomeric,  not  identical,  with  the  cresylic  alcohol, 
the  latter  being  homologous  with  carbolic  acid. 

928.  The  aboye  sketch  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  the 
reactions  connected  with  alcoholic  groups,  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  extreme  interest  belonging  to  the  subject ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  pursued  farther  here,  as  we  must  now  turn  our  attention 
to  one  of  the  most  important  deriyatives  of  the  alcohols. 

929.  Effiers, — ^These  bodies  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
The  simple  ethers  come  first  in  the  order  of  study. 

We  haye  seen  (§  919)  that  an  alcohol  may  be  defined  as  two 
equiyalents  of  water  in  which  one  equiyalent  of  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  andectro-positiye  radical.  In  simple  ethers,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  haye  two  equiyalents  of  water  in  which  both 
equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  an  electro-positiye  ra- 
dical. But  numerous  ethers  exist  which  contain  two  different 
radicals,  i.  e.  derived  from  two  equivalents  of  water,  in  which 
both  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced,  but  by  two  different  radi- 
cals. Nevertheless,  if  both  the  replacing  radicals  belong  to 
alcoholic  groups,  the  ether  is  still  said  to  be  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  simple  ethers  placed  by  the  side  of  their 
type  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 


H 
H 


lo»     c^Hn^^     c*B^\^     c^Hn^, 


■V ^    ^^ V ^       vr 


Water.       Ooxninon  ether.   Methyl-ethylio      Phenylio  ether. 

ether. 

930.  The  simple  ethers  may  generally  be  obtained  by  distillation 
of  the  corresponding  alcohols  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  the  action 
of  the  alcoholic  iodides  on  the  sodium  or  potassium  alcohols.  The 
annexed  equation  represents  the  latter  reaction : — 
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FotasBinm-      Iodide  of      Common 
alcohol,  or         etfajL  ether, 

ethylate  of 
potash. 

If  it  be  desired  to  produce  an  ether  containing  two  different 
alcoholic  radicals,  we  proceed  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  an- 
nexed equation : — 


V 

Fotasflimn-     Iodide  of       Methyl- 
aloohoL         methjL      ethylio  ether. 

It  is  plain  that  by  varying  the  nature  of  the  aleohol  containing 
the  potassium,  or  the  alcoholic  iodide,  we  may  obtain  a  great 
variety  of  these  mixed  ethers. 

931.  Comjpound  ethers, — ^These  differ  from  the  mixed  ethers 
mentioned  above,  inasmuch  as  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the 
water  are  replaced,  the  one  by  the  radical  of  an  acid,  and  the 
other  by  the  radical  of  an  alcohol.  They  are  formed  by  a  very 
considerable  nimiber  of  reactions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
the  distillation  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  of  a  salt  of  the  acid 
which  it  is  desired  shall  enter  into  the  ether  with  the  alcohol, 
the  radical  of  which  shall  also  enter  into  the  ether.  Another 
method  very  often  employed  is  to  pass  a  current  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  a  mixture  of  the  organic  acid  and  alcohoL  The 
reaction  of  the  alcohol  iodides  on  silver  salts  may  be  made  use 
of  to  prepare  compound  ethers,  thus : — 

^  ^  }  O^+C*  H' I=g  ]^  }  0«+A«  I. 

Acetate  of      Iodide  of        Acetic 
ailver.  ethyL  ether. 

The  formula  of  acetic  ether  is  perhaps  more  correctly  written — 


y 


C^H 
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because  it  is  generallj  considered  that  the  oxidized  radical 
C^W(y,  known  as  acetyl  or  othyl,  exists  in  it. 

932.  The  subject  of  the  compound  ethers  is  one  of  considerable 
interest  in  a  theoretical  point  of  Tiew,  but  it  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here,  and  for  further  information  the  student  is  referred  to 
works  spedallj  deyoted  to  organic  chemistry. 

933.  Aldehydes. — The  aldehydes  are  rapidly  becoming  better 
known,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  interesting  nature 
of  their  reactions. 

934.  The  aldehydes,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  may 
be  r^iarded  from^several  points  of  view,  each  of  which  has.  certain 
adyantages ;  the  most  conyenient  is  perhaps  to  consider  them  as 
deriyed  from  the  hydrogen  type.  In  this  way  we  look  upon  ordi- 
nary aldehyde  as 

H 
H, 

in  which  one  of  the  atoms  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical 

of  acetic  acid«    The  duplex  character  of  the  free  radicals  will  be 

made  more  apparent  in  treating  of  the  hydrocarbons.   The  formula 

of  aldehyde  is  therefore  C^  H'  O',  H,  or  hydruret  of  acetyle. 

935.  Aldehydes  are  deiiyed  frt)m  nxmierous  sources.  We  haye 
already  considered  their  production  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  on  the  alcohols  in  §  923. 

936.  One  of  the  most  interesting  reactions  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  an  aldehyde,  is  that  by  which  the  benzoic  aldehyde, 
hydruret  of  benzoyl  or  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  is  produced  frt>m 
amygdaline.  The  substance  which  causes  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  last-named  body  does  not,  strange  to  say,  enter  into  the 
resulting  compound.  It  merely  acts  as  a  ferment ;  it  is  known 
as  emulsine  or  synaptase,  and  exists  in  the  bitter  almond  together 
with  the  amygdaline.  The  following  equation  explains  the  nature 
of  the  reaction : — 

C^B.^  NO»+4H0=C"  H*  0»+(?HN+2C»  W^  0". 

V ,  )  v_^^ /      I y »       V ^ 1 

Amygdaline.  Hydruret  of  Hydro-     Grape-sugar. 

benzoyL    cyanic  add. 

937.  The  aboye  equation  is  sometimes  written  so  as  to  include 

2a 
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the  productidn  of  formic  add,  but  its  formation  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  due  to  a  secondary  deoomposition  of  the  hydroc^anie 
acid. 

938.  The  aldehydes  are  also  obtained  by  destractiye  distOla* 
tion ;  QBnanthylic  aldehyde  is  by  this  means  obtainedfirom  castor  oiL 
They  are  also  found  in  nature  in  plants,  sach  as  dnnamic  aldehyde 
in  oil  of  cassia,  cuminic  aldehyde  in  oil  of  cumin,  &o.  The  oil  of 
rue,  according  to  Gerhardt,  consists  of  eapric  aldehyde  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  an  unknown  hydrocarbon*.  The  formation 
of  an  aldehyde  by  fermentation  has  been  mentioned  above. 

939.  The  aldehydes  are  often  capable  of  assuming  isomeiie 
conditions.  The  lime-salts  of  several  adds,  moreover,  yield 
isomers  of  the  aldehydes  by  destructive  distillation.  One  of  the 
most  important  peculiarities  of  the  aldehydes  is  their  remarkable 
tendency  to  combine  with  the  alkaline  bisulphites,  especially  those 
of  soda  and  ammonia.  These  compounds  are  not  limited  to  the 
aldehydes  of  the  alcohols  of  the  vinic  type,  for  cinnamic  aldehyde 
and  its  congeners  equally  possess  the  property  of  combLoing  with 
the  alkaline  bisulphites. 

940.  The  ammoniacal  compounds  of  this  class  yield  bases  by  di- 
stillation with  lime.  In  this  manner  triphenylamine  is  said  to  be 
producedfrom  the  bisulphite  of  the  ammoniacalcinnamicaldehydet. 

941.  The  aldehydes  combine  with  ammonia  to  form  crystalline 
salts ;  ordinary  aldehyde  for  instance  yields  the  following  com- 
pound,— 

C*H*0«,  NH>. 
The  above,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  gives  thi- 
aldine  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  equation : — 

3(C^  H*  0«,  ]ra»)+4HS=:C"  H"  NS^+2NH»+6HO. 

Aldehjde-ammoma.  Thialdine. 

Thialdine  is  said  to  yield  chinoline  when  distilled  with  hydrate 

of  lime ;  this  is,  however,  most  improbable  in  a  theoretic  point 

of  view,  and  some  experiments  made  by  myself,  although  on  too 

*  Some  researches  of  my  own  now  in  progress  indioate  the  oompositioii 
of  oil  of  me  to  be  more  complex  tfaan  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
t  G^BSMAHK. — ^Iieb]g*s  *  Annalmi,*  c  p.  57. 
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small  a  scale  to  work  out  the  true  nature  of  the  decompositioii, 
decidedly  indicate  the  entire  absence  of  chinoline  from  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  reaction. 

942.  In  separating  aldehydes  from  complex  mixtures,  we  must 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  compound  with  an  alkaline  bisulphite,  and 
after  pressing  the  latter  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper  until 
nothing  more  is  extracted,  or  recrystallizing  it  from  alcohol,  distil 
with  water,  when  the  aldehyde  will  be  obtained  in  a  state  that 
merely  requires  washing  and  drying  previous  to  analysis. 

943.  The  tendency  of  the  aldehydes  to  acidify  by  contact  of 
the  air  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  determining  their  vapour 
density  (§  479). 

944.  ffydroearhons. — ^The  number  of  bodies  known  to  chemists 
consisting  solely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  so  great,  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  account  of 
the  processes  and  reactions  employed  in  investigating  their  con- 
stitution. 

The  methods  by  which  hydrocarbons  are  obtained  are  very 
numerous,  but  prominent  among  them  stcuids  destructive  distil- 
lation. Out  of  the  numerous  families  of  them  we  shall  select  three, 
the  properties  of  which  are  so  varied,  that  a  short  description  of 
their  principal  habitudes  will  illustrate,  as  fully  as  falls  within  the 
province  of  this  work,  the  methods  adopted  for  the  examination  of 
hydrocarbons ;  they  are  the  benzole  series,  the  radicals  of  the  al- 
cohols, and  the  homologues  of  defiant  gas.  We  shall  also  glance 
slightly  at  some  of  the  derivatives  of  naphthaline. 

945.  The  henzoU  series. — ^This  very  important  group  has  been 
as  thoroughly  investigated  as  perhaps  any  other  bodies  known  to 
chemists,  but  such  is  their  tendency  to  form  compounds,  which 
in  their  turn  are  liable  to  numerous  metamorphoses,  that  much 
yet  remains  to  complete  their  history. 

946.  The  most  important  member  of  them  is  of  course  the  first 
term  benzole,  and  as  the  other  homologues  yield  almost  exactly 
analogous  derivatives,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  it  in  our  for- 
mulsB,  it  being  understood  by  the  student  that  the  same  reactions 
in  almost  aU  cases  apply  to  the  other  homologues. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  benzole  is  r^;aided  with  the  other 
hydrocarboiLS  as  formed  on  the  hydrogen  type,  being  HH,  in  iddcb 
one  of  the  equivalents  of  K  is  replaced  by  phenyl ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  hydroret  of  that  radicaL 

947.  The  hydrocarbons  of  this  class  are  obtainaMe  in  the 
largest  quantity,  and  with  the  greatest  ease  and  economy,  from 
coal-naphtha,  of  which  they  form  the  chief  buIL  They  are  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation  (§  353),  the  first  member  also  being 
capable. of  farther  purification  by  ciystallization  (§  419).  The 
volatility  of  benzole  enables  us  to  obtain  it  in  a  tolerably  pure 
state  (without  the  neoessiiy  for  a  great  number  of  fractionatioas), 
by  means  of  the  double-headed  stills  represented  in  §  380.  After 
two  distillations  performed  in  that  apparatus,  the  purificatian  of 
the  benzole  may  be  completed  by  freezing  and  draining  away  the 
unciystallizable  hydrocarbons.  Although  benzole  and  its  homo- 
loguee  combine  with  sulphuric  add,  they  do  so  less  readily  than 
the  G*  H*  class  which  coexist  with  them  in  coal-naphtha ;  mneh 
advantage  is  therefore  found  by  treating  toluol  and  its  less  volatile 
congeners  with  sulphuric  add  two  or  three  times  before  proceed^ 
ing  to  form  new  compounds. 

948.  It  has  been  said  that  coal-naphtha  is  the  most  economi- 
cal source  of  benzole ;  it  can,  however,  be  obtained  in  several 
ways,  and  it  appears  to  be  almost  universally  formed  during  the 
destructive  distillation  of  highly  complex  organic  matters.  Ben- 
zole is  produced  from  benzdc  add  by  the  removal  of  two,  and 
from  phthalic  add  by  the  removal  of  four  equivalents  of  earbonie 
add.  To  obtain  it  from  these  sources,  the  add  to  be  decomposed 
is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  lime  or  baiyta  and  distilled. 

949.  The  derivatives  ofbenzole  are  highly  interesting,  bat  their 
histoiy  is  as  yet  by  no  means  complete.  Poured  into  excess  of 
chlorine,  a  crystalline  compound  is  obtained,  in  which  six  equi- 
valents of  the  gas  have  combined  with  the  hydrocarbon  without 
removal  of  hydrogen.  This  new  substance,  by  treatment  with 
alcoholic  potash,  loses  three  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  add  with 
the  production  of  trichlorobenzole.  The  reaction  may  be  expressed 
thus: — 
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0»H«Ca«+3K0=^^|  +3Ka+3HO. 

950.  The  last  product  is  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  and  distils 
without  alteratioh.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  treat  it  with 
sodium,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  new  hydrocarbons. 

951.  Benzole  and  its  homologues  combine  directly  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  when  treated  with  the  latter  in  a  fdming  state,  forming  well 
defined  conjugate  adds  which  yield  crystalline  salts  with  bases. 

952.  The  deriratives  of  benzole  with  nitric  add  are  also  most 
interesting.  Treated  with  precaution  with  fdming  nitric  add,  it 
dissolves,  and  on  pouring  the  solution  into  water  an  oil  predpitates; 
this  is  nitrobenzole,  or  benzole  in  which  an  equivalent  of  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  hyponitric  add.  By  mixing  the  nitric  with 
sulphuric  add  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  benzole  and  employ* 
ing  heat,  the  reaction  proceeds  fuiiher,  two  equivalents  of  hydro* 
gen  being  removed  and  replaced  by  hyponitric  add,  in  accordance 
with  the  annexed  equations : — 

C"H«+N0«H-^^5J  j  +2H0, 

Bensole.  Nitrobenxole. 

and 

Bencole.  Binitrobeiusole. 

953.  The  two  compounds  last  described  yield  new  derivatives 
when  treated  with  reducing  agents.  The  equation  expressing 
the  converdon  of  nitrobenzole  into  the  highly  interesting  alkaloid 
aniline,  has  been  given  in  §§  469,  906.  Binitrobenzole  in  its 
turn  yields  nitraniUne,  when  treated  with  reducing  agents. 

Nitrobenzole  3^elds  another  iuteresting  body,  azobenzide 
(CP*  H^^  TP),  when  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash ;  azobenzide,  by 
Hie  action  of  reducing  agents,  gives  the  singular  alkaloid  benzidine 
(C"H"]SP). 

954.  We  are  unable  to  devote  more  space  to  the  derivatives  of 
benzole;  it  is  true  they  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  interest, 
whether  we  regard  their  beauty  or  the  peculiar  reactions  by  which 
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they  are  formed ;  but  we  must  proceed  to  the  study  of  hydrocar- 
bons belonging  to  a  different  series  of  organic  groups. 

955.  The  alcohol  radicals, — ^This  very  important  group  has 
hitherto  been  obtained  by  three  methods,  namely, — 

Decomposition  of  the  hydriodic  ethers  by  certain  metals* 

Electrolysis  of  the  &tty  adds. 

Destructiye  distillation  of  certain  kinds  of  bituminous  coaL 

956.  They  are  all  formed  on  the  hydrogen  type,  and  are  re- 
garded by  most  chemists  as  H  H,  in  which  both  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  alcoholic  (electro-positive)  radicals. 

957.  The  radicals  are  all  very  light,  mobile,  highly  refiractive, 
fragrant  hydrocarbons,  acted  on  with  some  difficulty  by  adds. 

958.  To  determine  the  nature  of  an  organic  radical,  it  is  neoea- 
sary  to  make  a  most  accurate  analysis  of  it,  to  determine  ita 
boiling-point,  density  in  the  states  of  liquid  and  vapour,  and  alao 
to  try  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  it. 

959.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  organic  radicalfl  have^ 
in  addition  to  the  marsh-gas  series,  numerous  isomers ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
by  strictly  chemical  evidence,  that  a  body  possessing  the  same 
composition,  boiling-point,  density  in  the  fluid  and  gaseous  states, 
and  acted  on  v^th.  difficulty  by  adds,  was  not  a  radicaL  We 
want  a  general  method,  like  that  used  by  chemists  to  determine 
the  nature  of  organic  bases,  by  which  we  can  determine  the  true 
constitution  of  a  hydrocarbon.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  merely 
a  question  of  time. 

960.  ffydrocarhonB  homologous  tvUh  oUfiant  gas. — ^These  bodies, 
of  course  formed  on  the  hydrogen  type  (Hfi),  are  regarded  as  the 
hydrurets  of  the  aldehyde  radicals.  They  are  pre-eminently 
distinguished  by  their  tendency  to  combine  with  iodine,  bromine, 
and  chlorine.  The  iodine  and  bromine  compounds  of  hydro- 
carbons of  this  class  have  become  of  considerable  interest  lately> 
in  consequence  of  the  highly  important  products  which  have  been 
obtained.from  them. 

961.  When  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  C*  fi*  are  treated  with 
chlorine  or  bromine,  it  is  usual  for  two  equivalents  of  the  latter 
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to  unite  to  the  former,  propylene  becoming  therefore  CH'Cl'. 
£7  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  HCO.  is  removed,  giving  rise 
to  the  new  derivative,  C  H'  d.  To  remove  the  last  equivalent  of 
the  halogen,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  potassium  or  sodium.  The 
formula  represented  above  corresponds  to  4  volumes  of  vapour ; 
and  if  the  chlorine  be  removed,  we  have  the  same  phenomenon 
as  with  the  hydriodic  ethers,  namely,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
becomes  doubled  for  the  same  vapour-volume.  For  example, 
iodide  of  allyle,  when  treated  with  sodium,  acts  as  represented  in 
the  annexed  equation : — 

2C«H*I  +  2Na  =  C"B?°  +  2NaI. 

Iodide  of  aUyL  AII7L 

962.  The  boiling-point  of  derived  hydrocarbons  obtained  by  a 
reaction  of  this  kind  is  always  greatly  above  that  of  the  original 
hydrocarbon  from  which  the  halogen  compound  was  procured. 
Where,  however,  the  number  of  equivalents  of  carbon  is  high, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  split  up  into  simpler  combinations*,  and 
this  tendency  is  the  greater  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which 

*  Ab  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found  when  the 
naphtha  from  the  Torbaae-hill  mineral,  boiling  between  180°  and  190°  F., 
is  treated  with  bromine  in  presence  of  water,  the  latter  is  deoolorixed  in 
the  same  manner  as  happens  with  turpentine  (§  486).  If,  to  ensure  a 
definite  product,  a  slight  excess  of  bromine  be  added,  which  excess  is  after* 
wards  removed  by  agitation  with  mercury,  a  very  dense  colourless  aromatic 
oil  is  obtained*  This  oil,  on  keeping  for  some  time^  separatee  into  two 
layers.  The  upper  layer  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  with  great 
dev^elopment  of  heat,  bromide  of  potassium  being  deposited  in  large  quan- 
tity. The  whole,  on  being  distilled  to  dryness,  gave  a  distiUate  from  which, 
on  treatment  with  water,  a  heavy  oil  separated ;  which,  when  cohobated 
repeatedly  over  sodium,  yielded  a  hydrocarbon,  evidently  a  O  H* ,  for  it 

contained, — 

Expernnent.  ^^    ^  ^,  ^ 

I * \ 

Carbon     .    85*4  857  86-7 

Hydrogen     14*8  14-2  14*8 

99-7  99-9  1000 

Its  vapour-density  was  3*01,  which  points  to  the  formula  C^'  H'^,  requiring 
2*91.  The  boiling-point  was  165°  F.  During  the  oohobation  the  metal 
acquired  a  brilliant  blue  colour. 
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thB  Bodimn  acts  on  the  oomponnd.  As  an  OtoBtration  of  ihia, 
let  US  see  what  happens  when  chloride  of  oapiyl  is  treated  in  the 
cold  with  sodium, — 

2C"H»^  Ca  +  2Na  «  C«B["  +  2Naa 

Chloride  of  capiy  L  OiiprjL 

But  if  heat  is  employed,  we  have 

2C«  ff '  a  +  2Na  »=  2Naa  +  2C?«H"  +  2H. 

Chloride  of  capiyL  Caprjlene. 

963.  Naphthaline, — ^Few  substances  have  been  so  much  stndied 
as  this.  Laurent,  whose  researches  upon  naphthaline  alone 
fiU  a  large  volume,  has  discovered  an  immense  number  of  bodies, 
chiefly  derived  from  it,  by  substitution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
hyponitric  acid  for  hydrogen.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  a  num- 
ber of  most  curious  bodies  are  procured,  several  of  which  aie 
susceptible  of  isomeric  modifications. 

964.  The  so-caUed  bichloride  of  naphthaline,  C^H'^dS  is  a 
most  beautiful  substance;  crystallized  from  benzole,  it  forms 
rhombs  indistinguishable  by  the  eye  from  Iceland  spar.  I  find, 
moreover,  that  it  distinctly  possesses  the  property  of  doahLe 
refraction  (§  419). 

965.  Naphthaline  yields  numerous  acid  and  basic  derivatives ; 
the  acids  produced  from  naphthaline  are  especially  interesting, 
from  the  fact  that  oxynaphthalic  acid  is,  perhaps,  identical  with 
alizarine,  one  of  the  colouring  matters  of  madder. 

966.  In  spite  of  the  immense  mass  of  work  which  has  been 
done  on  naphthaline,  there  are  many  interesting  points  in  its 
history  which  remain  to  be  examined ;  not  the  least  of  these  is 
the  as  yet  untouched  field  of  the  action  of  sodium  upon  its  nu- 
merous solid  and  fluid  chlorinated  derivatives. 
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967.  iVfN&M4imq^%Aten9)erafMrM.— M-RSainte-CUireDeville* 
having  been  occupied  for  a  coiudderEtble  time  with  researches  which 
ioTolve  the  use  of  ezcessiyelj  high  tempeiatiireB,  has  conHtmcted  two 
sets  of  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  chemiste  to  produce  ex- 
treme heat  with  considerable  economj  of  time  and  material.  The 
&8t  is  a  peculiar  kittd  of  lamp  without  a  wick;  the  foal  is  oil  of 
turpentine ;  and,  in  order  to  efibct  complete  combustion  of  the  ^ery 
large  quantify  of  carbon  contained  in  itjhe  sends  a  blast  of  air  throngh 
the  bumei  hj  means  of  bellows.  The  heat  obtained  is  bo  intense,  that 
a  platinum  wire  of  half  a  millimetre  |  in  diameter  may  be  fiised  in  the 
flame.  Felspar  becomes  perfectly  fluid,  and  even  the  emerald  ahowa 
signs  of  ftision  when  heated  in  a  small  platinum  crucible.  The  en- 
giaTing,  fig.  389,  represents  the  appaiatos  on  a  scale  of  onft-fiftb  the 
TMlsiie. 

F%.889. 


*  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Fhy .  [3]  iItL  182. 

t  A  table  for  the  oonTemion  of  millimetres  into  inches  will  ba  Ibnnd  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Fig.  39a 


968.  The  flask,  D,  is  so  arranged  that  by  the  aid  of  the  tube,  E  D, 
the  turpentine  is  retained  at  a  constant  leyeL  The  section,  fig.  390^ 
represents  the  burner  and  the  contrivance  by 
which  the  air  is  shut  in ;  it  consists  of  a  reser- 
voir, K  E,  of  stout  copper,  which  communicates 
with  the  turpentine  bottle,  D,  by  means  of  the 
tube,  H.  The  annular  space,  KE,  is  closed  at 
the  bottom  by  a  circular  copper  tray,  1 1,  which 
is  intended  to  hold  water  for  the  purpose  to  be 
described  presently.  The  burner,  KK,  has  on 
the  side  next  the  air-tube,  P,  a  row  of  holes, 
eight  in  number,  at  S  S;  they  may  be  firom 
3  to  4  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  lamp 
is  surmounted  by  a  loose  copper  dome^  H, 
which  IB  supported  by  a  depression  or  groove 
on  the  top  of  the  burner.  At  its  upper  part 
it  is  pierced  with  an  aperture  to  allow  of  the 
egress  of  the  flame.  A  chimney,  75  millimetres 
high,  and  somewhat  conical,  is  cut  away  at  its 
lower  part,  so  as  to  form  the  large  apertures 

seen  at  O  0.  These  apertures  permit  a  large  quantity  of  air  to  pan. 
On  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  to  be  placed  the  triangle  of  platinum, 
which  supports  the  crucible  to  be  heated. 

969.  The  upper  extremity  of  the  pipe,  P^,  has  a  jet  attached,  pierced 
with  an  aperture  two  and  a  quarter  millimetres  in  diameter.  This  jet 
may  be  replaced  by  others,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crucible  to  be 
heated.  The  aperture  of  the  jet  is  placed  5  millimetres  below  the 
holes,  S  S.  The  tubes,  Q  q  and  Q'  q  (which  cany  the  air  over  the 
surface  of  the  turpentine  in  the  lamp),  are  united  at  their  lower  extre- 
mity into  one  tube,  which  is  attached  to  the  stopcock,  U.  The  upper 
extremities  of  the  tubes,  Q  q  and  Q'  q,  are  seen  to  pass  through  the 
tray,  1 1,  ascending  in  the  interior  of  the  burner  nearly  to  the  top. 
The  reservoir,  Z,  commimicates  with  a  pair  of  bellows  of  sufficient 
power  to  force  air  into  the  lamp  with  a  pressure  equal  to  that  exerted 
by  a  column  of  mercury  7  or  8  centimetres  in  height. 

970.  The  first  operation,  preparatory  to  using  the  lamp,  is  to  eeta- 
bUsh  the  level  of  the  turpentine  by  means  of  the  tube,  D,  ^,  880. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  lower  extremity  of  D  should  be  exactly  6  milli- 
metres below  the  level  of  the  apertures,  S  S,  in  order  to  prevent  tiie 
turpentine  in  the  burner  from  overflowing  and  becoming  inflamed, 
which,  although  not  presenting  any  danger,  would  cause  some  trouUe. 

To  set  the  apparatus  at  work,  water  is  to  be  poured  into  the  tray  or 
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cup^  II,  which  latter  is  to  heated  with  a  lamp  until  it  has  boiled  for 
aome  time,  so  as  to  heat  the  turpentine ;  the  stopcock,  U,  may  then 
be  partly  opened  and  air  sent  m ;  at  the  same  time  a  lamp-flame  is 
brought  near  the  holes,  0  0,  to  ignite  the  inflammable  vapour.  When 
the  lighted  vapour  bums  steadily,  the  stopcock,  U,  may  be  further 
opened,  and  the  bellows  are  to  be  worked  to  their  full  power.  In  a 
few  moments  after  the  ignition  of  the  vapour  the  stopcock,  G,  fig.  889. 
is  to  be  opened.  A  few  trials  must  be  made  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
necessaiy  for  obtaining  the  Tn^nriTniim  temperature.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  apply  a  lamp-flame  to  the  water  in  the  tray,  1 1,  during  the  whole  of 
the  operation,  as  the  heat  of  the  combustion  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  purpose. 

To  extinguish  the  lamp,  it  is  sufficient  to  close  the  stopcocks  U 
andG*. 

971.  Forge  far  high  UmperaimTet, — ^M.  Deville  has  also  described  an 
apparatus  by  means  of  wMch  he  has  obtained  very  remarkable  results, 
owing  not  only  to  the  excessively  high  temperatures  reached,  but 
perhaps  still  more  to  the  power  of  resistance  to  heat  possessed  by  his 
vessels.  The  furnace  described  by  him  is,  in  principle,  not  very  unlike 
that  described  by  Faraday  in  his  <  Chemical  Manipulation.'  It  is 
proper  to  mention  that  the  last-named  philosopher  distinctly  mentions 
that  it  was  want  of  sufficiently  refractory  vessels  that  prevented  the 
full  powers  of  his  furnace  from  being  employed*  Pure  platinum  was 
melted  many  years  ago  by  the  blast-fdrxiace  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Institution.  That  used  by  M.  Deville,  however,  not  only  melted  but 
even  volatilized  platinum  in  such  quantity  that,  according  to  him,  it 
must  have  entered  into  ebullition. 

The  furnace  consists  of  a  baked  day  cylinder,  E  £,  fig.  891, 18  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  placed  upon  an  iron  plate,  FF,  pierced  with  holes 
at  0  0  0,  ^,  892.  This  plate  rests  upon  a  hemispherical  cavity,  B, 
which  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  bellows  by  means  of  the 
tube  seen  in  the  engraving.  M.  Deville  uses  small  pieces  of  cinder, 
free  from  clinkerS|  as  fuel.  To  use  the  fUmaoe,  the  crucible  is  placed 
on  the  centre  of  the  iron  plate,  and  is  covered  with  ignited  charcoal 
to  the  height  of  about  6  or  6  centimetres ;  the  rest  of  the  fiimace  is 
then  filled  up  with  pieces  of  coke  or  cinders  of  the  size  of  nuts.  As 
the  heat  rises  on  working  the  bellows,  the  descent  of  the  fuel  is  as- 
sisted by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  and  more  fuel  is  to  be  added  to  keep 
the  furnace  full.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  experiment  the  coals 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  fiimace  remain  cold.    The  highest  tem- 

*  These  lamps  may  be  obtained  of  M.  Wiesnegg  of  Paris,  who  has  made  J 

several  for  the  Kormal  SohooL 

! 
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peratuie  commencee  about  3  or  3  Mntimetmg  abore  the  pUt«  F,  and 
extends  upwards  about  7  oi  8  centiinetraa.    Above  thia  aone  of  elentted 
fig.  391. 


tempetatnre  the  beat  decieama  with  exeeenTS  n^di^,  tbe  oocding 
being  due  to  the  transformstioii  of  carbonic  acid  into  cubonic  ozide^ 
which  gsa,  in  H.  Deville'a  appaiatoa,  bums  witii  a  flame  S  m«tN«  long. 

972.  Crueiblei  for  high  Uo^ierabtrts. — M.  Derille  usee  three  kinda 
of  crucihlee  for  hia  blaat-fumace,  namely,  lime,  carbon,  or  alumina 
The  lime-cniciblea  are  simpljpieceBof  well-bumeddigbdybydimalic 
lime,  A,  fig.  391,  shaped  with  a  saw  or  knife  into  a  prism  8  iw  10 
centimetres  wide,  and  12  or  16  c^ntimetrea  high.  If  tite  utmost  do- 
giee  of  heat  is  not  required,  the  cmdble  containing  the  assay  may 
be  placed  within  another,  D,  fig.  391.  Both  tbe  concentric  oudblea 
have  covers  also  made  of  lime.  The  bottom  of  the  inner  cnudble 
should  be  S  or  6  centimetres  above  that  of  the  outer  one.  Thej  are 
placed  at  once  on  the  plate  of  the  taraaaa,  without  the  intervmtitai 
of  apiece  of  baked  earth  or  tile  as  is  usually  recommended. 

073.  If  the  utmost  degree  of  heat  is  required,  only  one  crucible  ia  to 
be  used,  the  aperture  made  in  it  not  exceeding  3  or  3  oantimetrea  in 
diameter,  and  6  or  6  deep. 

974.  In  some  experiments  M.  Deville  naefl  crucibles  made  by  means 
of  the  lathe  &om  the  graphite  of  gas-retorts.  They  most  not  exceed 
1  decimetre  in  height,  because  tlie  cone  of  "■<^iri""!n'  temperature  does 
not  reach  above  8  centunetres. 

Whea  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  sulphur,  iron,  silica,  and 
alumina  from  these  crucibles,  thej  are  to  be  placed  in  one  made  of 
clay,  tbiiough  the  bottom  of  which  a  porcelain  tube  passes,  and  is  well 
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Intod  with  fire-cUy  Bofteaed  with  w»ter  and  mixed  with  cow-hui. 
The  crucible  being  heated  to  rednsM,  a  stream  of  chlorine  ia  paaead 
through  to  remove  the  impurities. 

These  carbon  enidUes,  B,  Sg.  893,  are  not  Fig.  898. 

heated  directly,  but  nieto  be  enclosed  inside 
one  of  lime,  A  A,  the  space,  C  C,  between 
the  two  being  tightl;  packed  with  alumina 
which  has  prerioualy  been  heated  to  vrhite- 
nees.  The  lime  crucible  has  a  cover,  D, 
fitted  to  it 

976.  M.Deville  also  uses  crucibles  made  of 
alumina.  To  make  them,  he  takes  some  am- 
monia-alum, and,  after  exposing  it  to  a  tam- 

peratuie  only  just  sufficient  to  expel  the  volatile  matters,  kneads  ike 
alumina  so  prepared  with  water  and  some  alumina  which  has  been 
heated  to  whiteness  for  a  long  time.  The  pasty  mass  is  to  be  moulded 
into  a  shape,  dried  and  burnt. 

976.  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  platinum  which  has  been  melted 
by  means  of  the  fotnace  described,  when  hammeted  into  foil  does  not 
effect  the  combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 

If  red  oxide  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  charcoal  fhim  sugar,  but 
in  quantity  insufficient  for  complete  reduction,  and  the  whole  be  heat«d 
in  a  lime-crucible,  the  metal  is  obtained  in  a  single  brittle  button  of  a 
reddish  colour  like  bismuth.  The  pulverulent  metal,  when  heated  a 
little  above  the  ordinary  atmospheric  tomperature,  decompoeed  water, 
as  has  also  been  observed  by  M.  tU$;nault.  The  button  of  metal  was 
accompanied  by  crystals  apparently  of  the  formula  Mn'  O*,  CaO. 

077.  Oxide  of  chromium,  heated  with  a  quantity  of  carbon  insuffi- 
cient for  complete  reduction  to  a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  vola- 
tilize platinum,  gave  a  melted  mass,  hut  not  a  button.  The  chramium 
thus  prepared  is  so  hard  that  it  cut  glass  like  a  diamond,  and  if  it 
were  less  brittle  might  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Hydrochloric  add 
attacks  chromium  with  facility,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  but  slightly,  and 
nitric  acid,  either  strong  or  diluted,  doea  not  act  upon  it  at  alL 

9TS.  Nickel,  when  obtained  in  a  pure  button,  was  fonnd  to  possess 
extraordinary  ductility,  and  a  tenacity  greater  than  that  of  iron. 

An  iron  and  a  nickel  wire  of  the  same  diameter  were  tried  with 
weights,  and  it  was  found  that  while  60  kilogrammes  ruptured  Uie 
fint,  it  took  90  to  break  the  second.     See  also  S  780. 

970.  Cobalt  prepared  from  the  oxalate  and  well  fused  was  examined 
as  to  its  physical  properties,  and  it  was  ascertuned  that  a  wire  of  the 
Dame  diameter  as  the  iron  and  nickel  ones  mentioned  above^  required 
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Fig.  394. 


I 
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116  kilognmines  to  break  i^  conaequently  it  is  nearly  twice  as  tena- 
cious as  izoiL 

Silica  was  partLaUy,  but  not  perfectly,  fused  in  the 
furnace. 

080.  DeienmnaUon  of  vapour-deimUeB  at  varying 
presmrea, — ^In  endeaTouring  to  ascertain  the  constitu- 
tion of  certain  hydrocarbons^  1  was  led  to  determine 
the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  pressure  on  the 
volumes  of  vapours.  M.  Regnault  has  occupied  him- 
self with  the  same  subject,  but  the  only  notice  1  have 
seen  of  his  experiments  is  in  the  extended  memoir  of 
M.  Wurtz,  ''  Sur  les  Ammoniaques  compos^ee."  In 
that  paper  he  gives  tables  of  the  vapour-densities  of 
methylamine  and  ethylamine  at  varying  temperatures 
and  pressures.  The  experiments  were  made  by  M. 
Izam;  in  Regnault's  laboratory,  with  an  apparatus  not 
yet  described,  but  made  on  the  model  of  the  eudio- 
meter described  at  p.  825. 

981.  The  instrument  used  by  me  is  of  the  amplest 
character,  and,  when  once  constructed,  is  even  easier 
to  use  than  the  ordinary  apparatus  of  M.  Gkiy-Lussac. 
A  determination  of  a  vapour-density  at  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  can  be  made  in  half  an  hour,  and  at 
three  pressures  in  one  hour. 

982.  For  this  purpose  the  gas-jar,  a  h,  fig.  S94,  is 
accurately  graduated,  and  cemented  at  its  lower  ex- 
tremity into  a  steel  cap  ending  m  a  screw.  The  jar 
is  only  half  the  diameter  at  the  lower  end  that  it  is 
at  the  upper;  this  is  in  order  to  make  the  efiect  of 
small  pressures  on  the  bulk  of  the  gas  more  evident 
The  jar  is  to  be  filled  with  hot  mercury,  the  air- 
bubbles  removed  with  a  wire,  and  then  inverted  in  the  mercurial 
trough.  The  small  glass  globule  containing  the  fluid  is  then  passed 
underneath  the  edge  of  the  jar,  and  rises  to  the  top  of  the  mercury. 
The  steel  foot,  cd,  ^,  894,  must  now  be  held  under  the  surface  of 
the  nietal  in  the  trough,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  jar,  a  6,  is  screwed 
into  its  place.  The  pressure-tube,  <?/,  is  now  inserted,  and  then  the 
rod,  %h^  which  is  merely  intended  to  emible  the  arrangement  to  be 
plunged  into  the  water  in  the  cylinder.  A  jet  of  steam  from  a  small 
boiler  is  to  be  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  cylinder,  until 
the  denred  temperature  is  attained.  The  exact  degree  can  easily  be 
maintained  by  more  or  leas  opening  the  tap  of  the  steam-pipe.    The 
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temperature  is  obeerred  b;  tva  thermometeiB  at  g  uid  I.  Ab  soon  aa 
the  hettt  has  ruen  a  little,  the  bulb  contaming  the  fluid  (the  denmty  of 
the  TSpouT  of  whidi  is  to  be  determined)  bniHte,  and  the  mercury 
bIdwIj  fidls  ia  ab,  and  of  comae  liaea  in  the  preSBUre-tube,  ef.  % 
msans  of  a  rod  carrying  a  deep  iLotch  at  one  end,  the  tap,  A,  is  now  to 
be  opened,  so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  to  run  out  of  the  pressure-tube 
until  it  stands  at  or  nearly  the  same  level  in  both  limba.  The  dif- 
ference of  level  is  to  be  read  off  with  a  cathetometer.  Bj  a  very  simple 
calculation  the  rapom^density  may  now  be  found  at,  or  very  neaiiy, 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  If  it  be  desired  to  take  the  vapoor-density 
at  a  preasuie  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  merely  neceeeaiy 
e  only  sufficient  subetance  to  partly  fill  a  6  with  Tapoui. 
Fig.  395. 

petiment  at  a  pressure  greater 
than  that  of  tbe  stmoephere,  it 
suffices  to  pour  mercury  into_^e 
to  the  desired  extent. 

984.  The  steel  foot  into 
which  the  tubes,  a  h,  ef,  and 
the  rod,  t  it,  axe  inserted,  is 
shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  fig. 
395 ;  the  lettering  is  the  same 
in  both  engravings. 
,  085.  The  results  of  the  ex- 
periments made  with  this  in-  ^ 
strument  belong  to  my  paper 

which  is  not  yet  published,  but  I  may  quote  the  following  values 
obtained  with  a  specimen  of  propyl  extracted  from  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  the  Torban&-lull  mineral. 

ViPOUB-DBNamr  op  Pbopyl  at  vabyino  pssssLitES. 
Theoi7  2'976s>4  volumes. 


'^asr 

Pnwm, 

ItedtT. 

100° 

7721 
870-6 
913-8 
1013-0 

2-963 
3-006 
3-022 
8-032 
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966.  From  Uie  ibore  Table,  it  is  plain  titat  the  deiuity  ai 
irith  the  pTesmre,  alttkough  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  diffsrouce  between 
the  fint  two  detenninations  is  too  great.  It  'will  be  neoeasaiy  to  te- 
peat  the  axpOTm^ita  several  timee  before  considering  the  amount  of 
increase  of  densitf  eetablished ;  I  merel  j  therefore  give  the  above  as  an 
illiulTatdon  of  the  method  of  proceeding. 

987.  Zmei  divided  into  equal  p«rt$. — It  constmitly  happens  in  lahora- 
toriee  vib.^  gas  analyses  are  made,  that  it  becomea  necceaary  to  ac- 
curately and  i^idly  divide  a  line  into  a  given  number  of  equal  parte. 
Among  the  methods  which  may  be  adopted,  there  are  two  which  more 
eapecially  possess  the  requisites  of  sim^city  and  accuracy.  The  first 
is  aa  follows : — From  one  end,  A,  of  the  given  line,  A  B,  draw  tiie  fine 
A  C,  making  any  angle  with  A  B.    From  the  other  end,  B,  draw  the 
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line  BD,  making  ABD  the  same  an^e  as  ABC.  The  length  to 
which  the  lines  A  C  and  B  D  are  drawn  is  immateriaL  Then  point 
off  on  the  line  A  C  as  many  equal  spaces  (commencing  from  A)  aa 
the  line  A  B  is  to  be  divided  into.  In  the  same  manner  ptnnt  off  an 
equal  number  of  spaces  on  the  line  B  D.  Then  draw  parallel  lines 
joining  the  spaces  marked  oS,  taking  care  to  connect  the  last  p<nnt  on 
A  C  with  the  first  point  on  B  B.  In  this  manner  the  line  AB  'will 
he  accurately  divided  into  the  desired  number  of  equal  parts. 

968.  Another  method  is  that  used  h;  Bunseu.    On  a  plate  of  idaas 
is  drawn  'with  a  'writing-diamond  a  line  A  B  divided  into 
number  of  equal  parts  than  is  likely  to  be  required  in  practjo 

the  divinona  on  this  line  other  lines  are  drawn,  all  convei; 
point,  as  in  fig.  397. 

969.  Then  supposing  it  be  required  to  divide  an  inch  into 
parts,  find  that  portion  of  the  syatem  of  lines  where  aevente< 
quired  to  make  up  an  inch;  in  tiie  case  cited  this  will  be  at  CI 
same  manner  it  is  always  possible  to  find  some  portion  of  the  sc 
the  deured  number  of  parts  will  be  found  to  occni^  the  tequii 
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900.  ^^  for  datrucUix  £»tSbaim  and  other  parpo»t».~Ona  ot  Qm 
moat  convenient  pieces  of  distillatory  apparatus  for  opentions  lequi- 
ling  either  high  or  low  temperatorBS,  may  be  made  fiom  a  conimon 
glue-pot.  The  oontnTance  is,  moreover,  especially  useful  in  distilling 
organic  mattetB  at  Ugh  temperaturea  vrith  caiutic  potaah,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pTeporation  of  aniline  from  indigo,  chinoline  and  its  asso- 
ciated bases  from  cinchonine,  &c. 

In  fig.  308,  a  represents  a  copper  Big.  398. 

head  made  to  slip  tightly  into  the 
aperture  of  the  glue-pot,  6.  A  small 
tubulature,  e,  permits  the  passage 
of  a  thermoDiet«r,  or  the  addition 
of  any  substance  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  distillation.  The  seams 
in  the  head  are  all  brazed.  The 
juncture  of  the  head  with  the  pot  is 
lutedwith  almond  and  linseed-meal. 

OSL  If  it  be  desired  to  distil  with   ] 
a  glass  tube  to  cany  the  products 
into  the  condenser,  or,  on  the  other 

band,  to  cohobate  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  208, 1  have  the  copper 
cover,  fig.  309,  attached  to  the  pot.  It  is  to  be  luted  in  the  same  manner 
u  the  head,  fig.  306. 

Fig.  S99. 


s 


903.  Suppomng  it  be  required  to  distil  at  a  veiy  gentle  heat,  ancfa 
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as  that  of  boQing  water,  I  attach  another  head,  somewhat  smaller  than 
that  ahown  in  fig.  S98,  to  the  water-bath  of  the  glue-pot  The  »r- 
langement  with  this  mode  of  diBtilluig,  is  seen  in  section  in  fig'.  40(L 

It  is  very  desirable  to  observe  the  precautions  mentioned  in  {$  Sfil, 
S7S,  regarding  the  proper  angle  of  "  dip  "  for  the  beak  of  the  still. 

993.  Suf^tortt  for  U-tubtt. — In  supporting  theae  useful  pieces  of 
appamtuB  I  use  the  arrangement  seen  in  fig.  401.  A  small  woodm 
screw  (made  with  the  instrument  described  in  %  689)  presses  agsiiut 
a  piece  of  wood,  a,  which  in  its  turn  clamps  the  U-tube  to  the  upri^it 
board,  he,  which  ia  moitiBad  into  a  wooden  foot,  cd. 

994.  Dr.Aiidarsonadopta  apian  for  supporting  U-tubes,  when  requii«d 
fin  lecture  illustration,  which  has  a  very  neat  appearance ;  it  is  not, 
howerar,  so  well  adapted  far  experiments  of  leaeaich  as  the  last,  owing 
to  its  bung  less  steady.  Two  stout  brass  wires,  a  6  and  e  i^  fig.  402,  are 

Big.  40a  Fig.  401.  Fig.  VJi. 


fixed  at  their  lower  extremities  into  a  foot.  On  thur  upper  ends  the; 
cany  small  aemiuicular  biaaa  pieces,  a  h,  which  hold  the  U-tube. 
The  wires  are  somewhat  nearer  together  than  the  width  of  the  tube, 
■o  that  a  little  force  is  required  to  insert  it  in  its  place,  thus  giring 
greater  finnnesa  to  the  apparatus. 

995.  Congestion  p^tetUt. — Some  of  my  experiments  rendering  it 
frequently  necessary  to  separate  small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons  from 
fuming  nitric  acid,  with  which  they  hfkd  beEOi  treated,  I  found  it  very 
inconvenient  to  draw  them  off  with  a  pipette  in  the  usual  manner, 
owing  to  the  unpleasant  efiect  of  inhaling  the  fiimea  of  the  acid.  I 
then  adopted  the  plan,  common  in  Continental  laboratories,  of  using 
a  pipette  having  a  vulcanized  india-rubber  hall  attached  to  its  upper 
extremity.    If  the  tnifice  of  the  pipette  is  sufficiently  small,  no  diffi- 
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culty  will  be  found  in  adjusting  the  smallest  quantities  with  the 
greatest  accuzacy. 

996.  Simple  deeaniing  apparatus, — ^In  maJdng  reseaiches,  it  con* 
stantlj  happens  that  crops  of  crystals  are  obtained  in  the  bottoms  of 
beakers,  and  it  is  equally  often  required  to  drain  the  mother-liquid  off 
without  disturbing  the  deposit  The  methods  usually  adopted  in  the 
laboratory  to  meet  this  end  are  most  imperfect  It  is  a  common  pro- 
ceeding to  place  the  beaker  (containing  the  crystals)  in  a  sloping 
position  on  the  top  of  another  beaker^  but  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  a  yibration  of  the  table  causes  it  to  slip,  and  much  delay 
and  annoyance  are  thus  caused.  To  avoid  this,  I  made  the  little  appa- 
ratus represented  in  figs.  403, 404,  and  406.    llie  beaker,  a,  fig.  403,  is 

Fig.  403. 


Fig.  405. 


fastened  by  a  strong  vulcanized  india-rubber  ring  to  a  deeply-grooved 
table,  b.  The  circular  groove  in  6  is  made  of  long  radius,  so  as  to 
hold  steadily  variously-sized  beakers.  The  table  is  supported  by  a 
square  rod,  d,  having  its  lower  end  jointed  to  another  rod,  e,  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  permits  of  a  circular  motion,  which  can  be  arrested 
in  any  position  by  the  screw,  e.  This  joint  is  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  in  the  arm  of  the  support  for  vapour-densities  shown 
in  fig.  141,  §  247.    The  figures  403  and  404  show  the  beaker  in  the 
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two  principal  po6ition%  while  ^.  406  gives  a  front  view,  iUiutritiiig 
the  position  of  the  two  pieces  of  which  the  joint  is  composed.  Tbe 
8CE0W  is  only  cut  on  half  the  rod  attached  to  the-handle,  e,  the  other 
part  passing  smoothly  through  one  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  like  fig.  I4I9 
$  247»  The  entire  apparatus  can  easily  he  made  by  any  peraon  with 
the  tools  described  in  §§  688  and  689. 

097.  JShnaU  press  for  $queetinffjluid8<mt  of pnparaU^^ — In  organic 
chemistry,  the  substances  produced  during  experiments  are  often 
contaminated  with  oily  or  other  kinds  of  fluid  impurities  which  are 
usually  removed  by  pressure  between  folds  of  filtering-paper.  A, 
small  screw  press  can  easily  be  made,  which,  by  pennitting  greater 
pressure  to  be  applied  than  could  be  given  by  the  hands^  wfll  greatly 
&cilitate  the  purification  of  substances.  It  frequently  hi^pens,  that  a 
steady  pressure  for  a  long  time  is  the  best  way  of  removing  the  im- 
purities, as,  if  sufficient  paper  be  used,  it  becomes  gradually  but  p»- 
fectly  absorbed;  and  by  this  mode  of  operating' there  is  less  danger 
of  introducing  organic  matter  from  the  paper  than  when  repeated 
pressure  with  the  fingers  is  employed,  especially  as  in  the  latter  mode 
of  proceeding  the  papers  require  more  frequent  renewaL 

998.  Cement  for  glass  and  metal  for  temperatures  ^p  to  212^. — ^For 
cementing  glass  tubes,  necks  of  balloons,  &c  into  metal  mountings, 
where  the  apparatus  is  to  be  exposed  to  heat,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  red-  and  white-lead  is  preferable  to  white-lead  alone.  If  the 
cemented  pieces,  after  the  junctures  are  made,  be  placed  for  a  few- 
days  on  the  sand-bath,  the  mixture  becomes  extremely  hard.  If 
possible,  the  glass  shoxild  be  roughened,  and  a  little  tow  wrapped 
round  the  part  where  it  is  to  be  applied. 

999.  Apparatms  for  obtaining  the  electrte  spark  m  damp  rooms.-^The 
precautions  necessary  for  obtaining  an  electric  sf^aik  of  sufficient  power 
to  inflame  gaseous  mixtures,  have  been  alluded  to  in  §§  561  and  555. 
The  electrophorus,  which  possesses  certain  advantages  over  the  elec- 
trical machine,  has  been  described  in  S  ^7*  ^  however,  the  room 
in  which  the  experiments  are  made  is  both  cold  and  damp  (and  such 
rooms  are  best  adapted  for  researches  on  gases),  we  must  adopt  a 
different  method  of  obtaining  the  spark*.  For  this  purpose,  a  laige 
porcelain  tube,  3  feet  long  and  1^  inch  thick,  is  used  as  the  substi- 
tute for  an  electrical  machine.  It  is  to  be  excited  by  rubbing  with 
a  piece  of  the  best  silk  covered  with  amalgam.  Only  half  of  that 
portion  of  the  silk  in  contact  with  the  tube  has  amalgam  on  it, 

1000.  The  Leyden  jar  is  made  from  a  small  cylinder  about  8  inchea 
high  and  1  inch  in  diameter;  the  inside  is  covered  with  tinfoil  in  the 

*  Buir8BV.^Gaaonieti7,  p.  46. 
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usnal  nunner,  Ijnt  the  oater  coating  is  mad«  of  plfttitnim-fotl  to  pre- 
vent unalgamation.  To  chu^  tlie  jar,  it  is  merelj  necesMiy  to  hold 
the  porcelain  tube  in  fnmt  of  the  iron  wire  with  which  it  it  mounted, 
and  employ  brisk  friction  with  the  eilb  and  amalgam .  Only  a  few 
seconds  aie  required  to  obtun  a  Buffident  cba^.  The  amalgam  ia 
made  bj  heating  two  parts  of  meicuiy  with  one  part  of  thin  rinc-foil, 
to  whidi  one  part  of  line  ia  added  while  Htirring.  It  ia  to  be  melted, 
and  atined  sereral  timea  before  being  applied  to  the  silk. 

lOOL  J^vpfanctfMm  qfjlgt.  408  and  407.— fig.  406  reprasents  a  plan 
rSg.406. 


>f  a  small  laboratoiy,  vheie  tmly  ooe  room  is  aTiilable.    It  corresponda 
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in  moBt  points  mtt  the  descriptioii  giTen  in  $  1.  One  at  two  dif- 
ferences will  be  found,  but  these  uise  from  the  fact  of  the  unagcmeBl 
in  the  plan  hftving  been  fonnd  more  practicBllj  convenient  The 
three  balsiicee,  a  a  a,  are  protected  in  the  mftnnet  dMcribed  in  {  ft 
The  deek,  b,  is  placed  cloee  beside  them,  as  that  has  been  ascertained 
tobeainoreadTantiige(mapoentionthanlti«taUudedtoin{7.  Alaig« 
and  heaT7  table,  e,  occupies  a  central  position,  while  another,  d,  baa  a 
beading  round  it,  to  tAxpt  it  for  experimentB  with  the  mercnrial 
trough.  The  stoneware  band,  e,  serres  t«  hold  distilled  wat<c  ($  8). 
Two  gas-lights,  //,  are  attached  b  j  means  of  vulcanized  india-rubber 
tubing  with  tite  g«s-pipe,  A  porcelain  basin,  g,  is  sunk  in  the  bench, 
and  baa  a  tap  over  it  to  eupplj  coDunon  water.    The  ba«in  has  a  plug 


Fig  407 


at  the  bottom,  to  enable  the  water  to  run  away.    The  position  of  the 
water-bath  ({  12)  is  seen  at  A.    A  strong  vice,  t,  b  screwed  to  the 
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bench  close  to  the  blowpipe-table,  k.  A  vapour  or  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  closet  is  placed  at  L 

1002.  A  large  hood^  mm^  covers  a  slightly  raised  brick  flooring 
($  11),  on  which  is  placed  atable-fiimace  n  n ;  pp  shows  the  direction 
of  the  flue  beneath  the  sand-bath.  .The  fireplace,  and  its  rings  (§  29), 
are  seen  at  o.  The  arrangement  of  the  table-furnace  is  somewhat 
difierent  from  that  seen  in  fig.  1,  because  the  latter  is  intended  to  be 
adapted  to  a  common  fireplace.  The  entrance  is  seen  at  q»  The 
windows  are  represented  at  r  r  r  r. 

Where  the  laboratory  is  attached  to  a  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine, or  other  place  where  the  science  is  taugh^  a  very  difierent 
arrangement  must  be  adopted.  The  room  must  be  much  larger ;  there 
must  be  a  special  chamber  appropriated  to  the  balances,  and  the 
working-benches  should  be  fitted  up  in  an  entirely  difierent  manner. 
It  will  be  proper  to  have  the  working  places  for  the  students  at 
right  angles  to  the  windows,  instead  of  parallel  to  them :  each  place 
should  have  a  gas-light  and  a  basin,  with  its  tap  for  supplying  water. 
It  is  convenient  to  have  the  tap  rise  a  distance  of  about  a  foot  from 
the  table,  and  then  bend  down  again  in  the  manner  seen  in  fig.  ^)7, 
such  an  arrangement  affording  great  &cility  for  the  filling  of  beakers, 
tall  cylinders,  &c.  with  water.  The  disposition  of  shelves,  &c.  in  a 
student's  working-bench,  may  be  gathered  from  an  inspection  of 
fig.  407. 
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Table  L — ^For  the  Conyenion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centigtade  Thezxno- 

meter  into  Degrees  ofPahrenheit's  Scale. 


Cent. 

lUur. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

nJir. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

-^ 

-6^-0 

-8 

2f-2 

3§ 

10*4 

8^ 

17^ 

-49 

-66-2 

-6 

23-0 

39 

102-2 

83 

181-4 

-48 

-64-4 

-4 

24^8 

40 

104O 

84 

183-2 

-47 

-62-6 

-3 

26*6 

41 

105-8 

86 

1850 

-46 

-60-8 

-2 

28-4 

42 

107-6 

86 

186-8 

-45 

-49-0 

-1 

30-2 

48 

109-4 

87 

188-6 

-44 

-47-2 

0 

32-0 

44 

111-2 

88 

19(h4 

-43 

-46-4 

+1 

33-8 

46 

1130 

89 

192-2 

-42 

-43-6 

2 

35-6 

46 

114-8 

90 

194-0 

-41 

-41-8 

3 

37-4 

47 

116-6 

91 

196^ 

-40 

-40-0 

4 

39-2 

48 

118-4 

92 

197« 

-38 

-38-2 

6 

41-0 

49 

120-2 

93 

199^ 

-88 

-36-4 

6 

42-8 

60 

1220 

94 

201-2 

-37 

-34-6 

7 

44-6 

61 

123-8 

96 

208-0 

-36 

-32-8 

8 

46*4 

62 

126-6 

96 

204-8 

-36 

-30O 

9 

48-2 

63 

127-4 

97 

206-6 

-34 

-29-2 

10 

60K) 

64 

129-2 

96 

206-4 

-33 

-27-4 

11 

61-8 

66 

1310 

99 

210-2 

-33 

-26^ 

12 

63-6 

66 

132-8 

100 

2120 

-31 

-23-8 

13 

65*4 

67 

134-6 

101 

213-8 

-30 

-22-0 

14 

67-2 

68 

136-4 

102 

215-6 

-29 

-20-2 

16 

690 

69 

138-2 

103 

2174 

-28 

-18-4 

16 

60-8 

60 

140O 

104 

219-2 

-27 

-16-6 

17 

62-6 

61 

141-8 

105 

221 0 

-26 

-14-8 

18 

64-4 

62 

143-6 

106 

222-8 

-26 

-13-0 

19 

66-2 

63 

146-4 

107 

224-6 

-24 

-11-2 

20 

68-0 

64 

147-2 

106 

2264 

-23 

-  9-4 

21 

69-8 

66 

1490 

109 

228-2 

-22 

-  7-6 

22 

71-6 

66 

150-8 

110 

2300 

-21 

-  5-8 

23 

73-4 

67 

152-6 

111 

231-8 

-20 

-  4-0 

24 

76-2 

68 

154-4 

112 

233-6 

-19 

-  2-2 

26 

770 

69 

156-2 

113 

2354 

-18 

-  0^ 

26 

78-8 

70 

1580 

114 

237-2 

-17 

+  1-4 

27 

806 

71 

159-8 

116 

2390 

-16 

3-2 

28 

82-4 

72 

161-6 

116 

240-8 

-16 

5-0 

29 

84-2 

73 

163-4 

117 

242^ 

-14 

6-8 

30 

860 

74 

165-2 

118 

244-4 

-13 

8-6 

31 

87-8 

76 

1670 

119 

246-2 

-12 

10-4 

32 

89-6 

76 

168-8 

120 

2480 

-11 

12-2 

33 

91-4 

77 

170^ 

121 

249-8 

-10 

14-0 

34 

93-2 

78 

172-4 

122 

251-6 

-   9 

15-8 

35 

950 

79 

174-2 

123 

2584 

-   8 

17-6 

36 

96-8 

80 

1760 

124 

255-2 

-   7 

19-4 

37 

98-6 

81 

177-8 

125 

2570 
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Table  I.  (continued.) 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent, 

F>hr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

12^ 

26fe-8 

17S 

84f-0 

22l 

43^*2 

27§ 

62^-4 

127 

260-6 

176 

348-8 

225 

437-0 

274 

626-2 

128 

262*4 

177 

350-6 

226 

438-8 

275 

627-0 

129 

264-2 

178 

352-4 

227 

440-6 

276 

628-8 

130 

266-0 

179 

354-2 

228 

442-4 

277 

530-6 

131 

267-8 

180 

356-0 

229 

444^ 

278 

632-4 

132 

269-6 

181 

867-8 

230 

446-0 

279 

634-2 

133 

271-4 

182 

859-6 

231 

447-8 

280 

636-0 

134 

273-2 

183 

861-4 

232 

449-6 

281 

637-8 

135 

2750 

184 

363-2 

233 

451-4 

282 

639-6 

136 

276-8 

185 

365-0 

234 

463-2 

283 

641-4 

137 

278-6 

186 

866-8 

235 

465-0 

284 

643-2 

138 

280-4 

187 

868-6 

236 

456-8 

285 

545-0 

139 

282-2 

188 

370-4 

237 

458-6 

286 

646-8 

140 

2840 

189 

372-2 

238 

460-4 

287 

648-6 

141 

285-8 

190 

374-0 

239 

462-2 

288 

650-4 

142 

287-6 

191 

875-8 

240 

464-0 

289 

662-2 

143 

289-4 

192 

877-6 

241 

465-8 

290 

654-0 

144 

291-2 

193 

879-4 

242 

467-6 

291 

655-8 

145 

2930 

194 

881-2 

243 

4694 

292 

657-6 

146 

294-8 

195 

883-0 

244 

471-2 

293 

659-4 

147 

296-6 

196 

884-8 

245 

473-0 

294 

661-2 

148 

298-4 

197 

386-6 

246 

474-8 

295 

663-0 

149 

300-2 

198 

888-4 

247 

476-6 

296 

664-8 

160 

302-0 

199. 

390-2 

248 

478-4 

297 

666-6 

151 

803-8 

200 

892-0 

249 

480-2 

298 

668-4 

152 

305-6 

201 

893-8 

250 

482-0 

299 

670-2 

153 

807-4 

202 

395-6 

251 

483-8 

300 

672-0 

154 

309-2 

203 

897-4 

252 

485-6 

301 

673-8 

155 

811-0 

204 

899-2 

253 

487-4 

302 

675-6 

156 

812-8 

205 

401-0 

254 

489-2 

308 

677-4 

157 

314-6 

206 

402-8 

255 

491-0 

304 

679-2 

158 

816-4 

207 

4(H-6 

256 

492-8 

305 

681-0 

159 

318-2 

206 

406-4 

257 

494*6 

306 

682-8 

.    160 

320O 

209 

406-2 

258 

496-4 

307 

684*6 

161 

321-8 

210 

4100 

259 

498-2 

306 

686-4 

162 

323-6 

211 

411-8  ■ 

260 

600-0 

309 

668-2 

163 

825-4 

212 

413-6 

261 

601-8 

310 

690-0 

164 

827-2 

213 

415-4 

262 

608-6 

311 

691-8 

165 

8290 

214 

417-2 

263 

605-4 

312 

693-6 

166 

830-8 

215 

419-0 

264 

507-2 

318 

696*4 

167 

832-6 

216 

420-8 

265 

809-0 

314 

697-2 

168 

334-4 

217 

422-6 

266 

610-8 

315 

699-0 

169 

836-2 

218 

424-4 

267 

612-6 

316 

600-8 

170 

338-0 

219 

426-2 

268 

614'4 

317 

602-6 

171 

339-8 

220 

428-0 

269 

516-2 

318 

604-4 

172 

341-6 

221 

429-8 

270 

618-0 

319 

606-2 

173 

843-4 

222 

431-6 

271 

519-8 

320 

608-0 

174 

345-2 

223 

433-4 

272 

621-6 

2b 
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Table  n. — ^Elastic  Force  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  ] 

inches  of 

Mercury 

for  FalirenlLeit's  Thermometer. 

Temp. 
FUir. 

Forea. 
Inches  of 
Mercury. 

Temp* 
Fahr. 

Fofoe. 
Inches  of 
Mercory. 

Temp. 
Fahr. 

Forae. 
Inches  of 
Mercury. 

Temp. 
FUir. 

Force. 
Indweof 
Mcfcmy* 

6 

0-051 

33 

0-186 

d 

0-570 

9l 

1-562 

1 

0-053 

33 

0-193 

64 

0-590 

95 

1-610 

2 

0-056 

34 

0-200 

65 

0-611 

96 

1-660 

3 

0O58 

35 

0-208 

66 

0-632 

97 

1712 

4 

0K)60 

36 

0-216 

67 

0-654 

98 

1-764 

5 

0K)63 

37 

0-224 

68 

0-676 

99 

1-819 

6 

0-066 

38 

0-233 

69 

0-699 

100 

1-874 

7 

0-069 

39 

0-242 

70 

0-723 

101 

1-931 

8 

0<)71 

40 

0-251 

71 

0748 

102 

1-990 

9 

0K)74 

41 

0-260 

72 

0773 

103 

2H)d0 

10 

(xns 

42 

0-270 

73 

0799 

104 

2-112 

11 

0081 

43 

0-280 

74 

0-826 

105 

2176 

12 

0-084 

44 

0-291 

75 

0-854 

106 

2-241 

13 

0O88 

45 

0-302 

76 

0-882 

107 

2-307 

14 

(xm 

46 

0-313 

77 

0-911 

106 

2-376 

15 

(xm 

47 

0-324 

78 

0-942 

109 

2447 

16 

0O99 

48 

0-336 

79 

0-973 

110 

2-519 

17 

0-103 

49 

0-349 

80 

1-005 

111 

2-503 

18 

0-107 

50 

0-361 

81 

1-036 

112 

2-669 

19 

0-112 

51 

0-375 

82 

1072 

113 

2747 

20 

0-116 

52 

0-389 

83 

1-106 

114 

2-as» 

21 

0-121 

53 

0-402 

84 

1-142 

115 

2-908 

22 

0-126 

54 

0-417 

85 

1-179 

116 

2-992 

23 

0131 

55 

0-432 

86 

1-217 

117 

3W8 

24 

0-136 

56 

0-447 

87 

1-256 

118 

3166 

25 

0-142 

57 

0-463 

88 

1-296 

119 

3-257 

26 

0-147 

58 

0-480 

89 

1-337 

120 

3-349 

27 

0-153 

59 

0-497 

90 

1-380 

121 

3*444 

28 

0-159 

60 

0-514 

91 

1-423 

122 

3-542 

29 

0165 

61 

0-532 

92 

1-468 

123 

3-641 

30 

0-172 

62 

0-551 

93 

1-514 

124 

3743 

31 

0-179 

Table  V. — ^According  to  Magnus. 


Degrees  of  the 
Mercttrisl 

Degrees  of 

the  Air. 

thermometer. 

Degreesofthe 
^Riermometer. 

Degrees  of 

the  Air- 

thermometer. 

100 
150 
200 

lOOHX) 
148-74 
196-49 

250 
300 
330 

245-39 
294-51 
320^ 

* 
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Table  m. — ^Elastic  Force  of  Aqueous  Vapour  in  MiUimetrea  of 

Mercury  for  Centigrade  Thermometer. 


Force  of  the 

Force  of  the 

Force  of  the 

Foreeof  the 

Tempe- 

Aqueous 

Tempe- 

Aqueoua 

vapour 

inMUU. 

Tempe> 

Aqueoua 

Temp^ 

Aqueoua 

ntura. 
Cent. 

Vapour 
iDHmi. 

rature. 
Cent. 

rature. 
Cent. 

Vapour 
inMilH- 

rature. 
Cent. 

Vapour 
inHOU- 

metres* 

metre*. 

metrea. 

metiea* 

0 

4-525 

11 

9751 

22 

19-675 

33 

37-473 

1 

4-867 

12 

10-421 

23 

20-909 

34 

39-630 

2 

6-231 

13 

11-130 

24 

22-211 

35 

41-893 

3 

6-619 

14 

11-882 

25 

23-582 

36 

44-268 

4 

6-032 

15 

12-677 

26 

25-026 

37 

46-758 

5 

6-471 

16 

13-519 

27 

26-647 

38 

49-368 

6 

6-939 

17 

14-409 

28 

28-148 

39 

52103 

7 

7-436 

18 

15-361 

29 

29-832 

40 

54-969 

8 

7-964 

19 

16-345 

30 

31-602 

9 

8-526 

20 

17-396 

31 

33-464 

10 

9-126 

21 

18-605 

32 

36419 

Tablb  IV. — Comparison  of  the  Deffiees  of  the  Mercurial  with  those 
of  the  Air-thermometer. — ^According  to  Regnault. 


Air^thermo- 

Mercurial 

Air-ihermo- 

Mercurial 

meter. 

Thermometer. 

meter. 

Thermometer. 

0 

0 

250 

250O 

50 

50-2 

300 

301-2 

100 

100-0 

325 

326-9 

160 

150O 

350 

353-3 

200 

200O 

[Table  V. — See  opposite  page.] 
Tablb  VI. — ^According  to  Dulong  and  Petit 


Decreea  of  the  Mer- 
cunal  Thermometer. 

Desreea  of  the  Air- 
tnermometer. 

Degreea  of  the  Mer- 
curial Thermometer. 

Demea  of  the  Air- 

105 

104-8 

220 

216-2 

110 

109-6 

230 

225-9 

120 

119-5 

240 

236-4 

130 

129-2 

260 

245-0 

140 

139-0 

260 

254-6 

160 

148-7 

270 

264-0 

160 

156-4 

280 

273-5 

170 

168-0 

290 

283-2 

180 

177-7 

300 

292-7 

190 

187-4 

320 

311-6 

200 

197-0 

340 

330-5 

210 

206-7 

360 

3400 
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Table  Vm. — Correction  to  be  applied  to  Barometers,  the  scales  of 
which  are  engrayed  on  gUus,  to  reduce  the  obserrations  to  SSPFshr. 


Temp. 

Inches. 

Indtes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

S8*0. 

28*5. 

S9-0. 

99*5. 

30-0. 

30*5. 

31*0. 

31-5. 

25 

+•017 

+•017 

+•017 

+•018 

+•018 

+•018 

+■019 

+•019 

30 

+•005 

+•005 

+•005 

+•005 

+•005 

+•005 

+•005 

+•005 

35 

-•007 

-•007 

-•007 

—008 

-•006 

-•008 

-■008 

-•006 

40 

--019 

-•020 

-•020 

-020 

-■021 

-■021 

-•021 

-•022 

45 

-•031 

-•032 

-•032 

-■033 

-•033 

--034 

-•035 

-■036 

50 

-•043 

-•044 

-•045 

-■046 

-■046 

-•047 

-•048 

-■049 

55 

-•055 

-•056 

-•057 

-•058 

-•059 

-•060 

-•061 

—062 

60 

-■067 

-•068 

-•069 

-071 

-•072 

-•074 

—075 

-•076 

65 

-•079 

-•081 

-•082 

-•063 

-•085 

-•066 

—068 

-■069 

70 

—091 

-•093 

-•094 

-•096 

-•098 

-•100 

-101 

-103 

75 

-103 

-•105 

-•106 

-•109 

-•111 

-•114 

-•116 

-•118 

Tablb  IX. — Correction  to  be  added  to  Barometers  for  Capillary 

Action. 


Diameter  of  Tube. 

Cofiectioii  for 

Unboiled  Tabes. 

BoUed  Tabes. 

inch. 
O60 
O60 
0-45 
O40 
035 
030 
025 
O20 
015 
OlO 

inch. 
O004 
O007 
0^010 
O014 
O020 
O028 
0040 
O060 
O068 
0142 

inch. 
O002 
0-003 
O005 
O007 
0-010 
0-014 
O020 
0029 
O044 
O070 

Table  X. 

Table  XT. 

Orms. 

Orsins. 

Deci- 
grms. 

Gruns. 

Centi- 

Grsins. 

MiUi. 
grmmmes. 

Grains. 

1 

15-4346 

1 

15434 

1 

•1543 

1 

•0154 

2 

308692 

2 

3-0869 

2 

•3086 

2 

•0908 

3 

46-3038 

3 

4-6304 

3 

*4630 

3 

•0463 

4 

617384 

4 

61738 

4 

•6173 

4 

-0617 

5 

771730 

5 

7-7173 

5 

•7717 

5 

•0771 

6 

926076 

6 

9-2607 

6 

•9260 

6 

0926 

7 

106-0422 

7 

108042 

7 

1-0604 

7 

•1060 

8 

123-4768 

8 

12-3476 

8 

1-2347 

8 

•1234 

9 

138-9114 

9 

13-8911 

9 

1-3891 

9 

•1389 

til 
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XVL 

Tables  showing  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids  at  the  temperatme 
of  65^F.y  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  Beaiun^'s  Hydrometer. 

For  Liquids  lighter  than  water. 


Deg. 

Sp.6r. 

Deg. 

Sp.Or. 

Deg.     Sp.  6r. 

Deg. 

Sp.  Gr. 

Deg.      8p.  Gr. 

10  « 

=  1-000 

17  = 

.0-949 

23  «  0-909 

29» 

'-  0-874 

36-0-842 

11 

0-990 

18 

0-942 

24      0-903 

30 

0-867 

36      0-837 

12 

0-985 

19 

0-935 

25      0-897 

31 

0-861 

37      0-832 

13 

0-977 

20 

0-923 

26      0-892 

32 

0-856 

38      0-827 

14 

0-970 

21 

Or922 

27      0-886 

33 

0-852 

39      0-822 

16 

0-963 

22 

0-916 

28      0-880 

34 

0-847 

40      0-817 

16 

0-965 

For  Liquids  heavier  than  water. 


Deg.     Sp.  Or. 


0 

3 

6 

9 

12 


1-000 
1-020 
1-040 
1-064 
1-089 


Deg.  Sp.  Or. 


15 
18 
21 
24 
27 


1-114 
1-140 
1170 
1-200 
1-230 


Deg.  Sp.  Gr. 


30 
33 
36 
39 
42 


1-261 
1-295 
1-333 
1-373 
1-414 


Deg.  Sp.  Gr. 


45 
48 
51 
54 
57 


1-455 
1-500 
1-547 
1-594 
1-659 


Deg.      Sp.  Gr. 


60 

63 
66 
69 
72 


1-717 
1-779 
1-848 
1-920 
2-000 


Table  XVII. — Weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  atmospheric  air  at 
different  temperatures  from  0°  to  800°  C.  (grammes). 


8 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


0001293 
0O01288 
0001284 
0O01279 
0O01275 
0-001270 

0001266 
0001261 
0-001257 
0-001252 
0001248 

0001243 
0-001239 
0001234 
0001230 
0-001225 

0001221 
0-001217 
0001213 
0-001209 
0001205 


o 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


0001201 
0-001197 
0001193 
0-001189 
0-001185 

0001181 
0001177 
0-001173 
0-001169 
0-001165 

0001161 
0-001157 
0001154 
0001150 
0001146 

0001142 
0001138 
0001134 
0001131 
0001128 


4f 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 

61 
52 
53 
64 
55 

56 
57 
68 
69 
60 


0001124 

6f 

0001121 

62 

0-001118 

63 

0-001114 

64 

OOOllll 

66 

0001108 

66 

0001105 

67 

0-001102 

68 

0-001098 

69 

0001096 

70 

0001091 

71 

0001088 

72 

0001064 

73 

0-001081 

74 

0001077 

75 

0001074 

76 

0001070 

77 

0001067 

78 

0001063 

79 

0001060 

80 

oooiaw 

0O01053 
0001050 
0-001047 
O-OOIOM 

0001041 
0001038 
0001036 
0-001082 
0001029 

0001026 
0-001023 
OO01020 
0001017 
0001014 

0001011 
0001008 
0001005 
0001002 
OOOIOOO 
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Table  XVn 

.  (continued,) 

t 

8f 

0-000997 

12g 

0000884 

17f 

0-000794 

216 

0-000721 

82 

0K)00994 

127 

0000882 

172 

0-000793 

217 

0000719 

83 

0-000992 

128 

0000880 

173 

O-O0O791 

218 

0-000718 

84 

0-000989 

129 

0-000878 

174 

0000789 

219 

0-000716 

85 

0-000986 

130 

0000876 

175 

0000788 

220 

0000715 

86 

0-000983 

131 

0-000874 

176 

0000786 

221 

0000713 

87 

0-000980 

132 

0-000871 

177 

0-000784 

222 

0000712 

88 

0000977 

133 

0-000869 

178 

0-000782 

223 

0-000710 

89 

0-000974 

134 

0000667 

179 

0-000781 

224 

0-000709 

90 

0-000972 

135 

0-000865 

180 

0-000779 

225 

0-000708 

91 

0-000969 

136 

0000863 

181 

0-000777 

226 

0000706 

92 

0-000967 

137 

0000660 

182 

0-000776 

227 

0-000705 

93 

0-000964 

138 

0000858 

183 

0-000774 

228 

0000703 

94 

0000962 

139 

0000656 

184 

0-000772 

229 

0000702 

95 

0-000959 

140 

0-000654 

185 

0-000770 

230 

0000701 

96 

0000966 

141 

0000852 

186 

0-000769 

231 

0-000699 

97 

0000953 

142 

0000650 

187 

0-000767 

232 

0000698 

98 

0-000951 

143 

0000848 

188 

0-000765 

233 

0-000697 

99 

0000948 

144 

0000846 

189 

0-000763 

234 

0000695 

100 

0000946 

145 

0-000844 

190 

0000762 

235 

0-000694 

101 

0-000943 

146 

0-000842 

191 

0-000760 

236 

0000692 

102 

0000941 

147 

0-000640 

192 

0-000758 

237 

0-000691 

103 

0-000938 

148 

0000838 

193 

0000767 

238 

0-000690 

104 

0000936 

149 

0000836 

194 

0-000755 

239 

0-000689 

105 

0000933 

150 

0-000834 

195 

0000754 

240 

0-000688 

106 

0000931 

151 

0000632 

196 

0000752 

241 

0-000686 

107 

0000928 

152 

0000830 

197 

0-000751 

242 

0-000685 

106 

0-000926 

153 

0000828 

198 

0-000749 

243 

0000683 

109 

0-000923 

154 

0000626 

199 

0-000748 

244 

0-000682 

110 

0-000921 

155 

0-000624 

200 

0-000746 

245 

0-000681 

111 

0-000919 

156 

0000622 

201 

0-000744 

246 

0-000679 

112 

0-000916 

157 

0-000821 

202 

0-000743 

247 

0-000678 

113 

0000914 

158 

0000819 

203 

0-000740 

248 

0000677 

114 

0000911 

159 

0-000617 

204 

0-000739 

249 

0000675 

115 

0000909 

160 

0-000816 

205 

0-000737 

250 

0000674 

116 

0-000907 

161 

0000813 

206 

0-000736 

251 

0000673 

117 

0-000905 

162 

0000811 

207 

0000734 

252 

0-000672 

118 

0-000903 

163 

0-000809 

206 

0-(X)0733 

253 

0-000670 

119 

0-000900 

164 

0000607 

209 

0000731 

254 

0000669 

120 

0000898 

165 

0-000606 

210 

0-000730 

255 

0-000668 

121 

0000696 

166 

0000804 

211 

0000728 

256 

0000666 

122 

0-000694 

167 

0000802 

212 

0000727 

257 

0-000665 

123 

0000691 

168 

0-000800 

213 

0000725 

258 

0000664 

124 

0000889 

169 

0000798 

214 

0000724 

259 

0-000663 

125 

0OQ0887 

170 

0-000796 

215 

0000722 

260 

0000662 
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Table  XVII.  (continued.) 


26i 

0O00660 

27l 

0O00648 

281 

0000636 

29f 

1 
0000625 

262 

0H)00659 

272 

0-000647 

282 

0000635 

292 

0000624 

263 

0-000658 

273 

0O00646 

283 

0-000634 

293 

0000623 

264 

0-000657 

274 

0-000645 

284 

0000633 

1  294 

0000622 

265 

0-000655 

275 

0<K)0643 

285 

0000631 

295 

0000621 

266 

0000654 

276 

0-000642 

286 

0000630 

296 

0000620 

267 

0-000653 

277 

0000641 

287 

0000629 

!  297 

0-000619 

268 

0-000652 

278 

0000640 

288 

0000628 

298 

0000618 

269 

0-000651 

279 

0000639 

289 

0-000627 

:  299 

0000617 

270 

0000650 

280 

0000638 

290 

0000626 

'  300 

0000616 

Table  XVIII. — Specific  Gravity  and  Absolute  Weight  of 

several  Gases. 


Spedflc  gravity : 

fttmoapheric  ur 

si -0000. 

One  litre  (1000  enfaic 

oendmetrea)  of  gw 

at  0<>  C.  And  0*76 

metre  bar.  praMore 

weight. 

Orammea. 

Atmospheric  air 

Oxygen  

Hvdrogen 

Water,  vapour  of 

Carbon,  vapour  of 

Carbonic  acid 

Carbonic  oxide 

PhosphoruB,  vapour  of  ...     . 

Sulphur,  vapour  of 

Hydrosulphuric  acid     .... 

Iodine,  vapour  of 

Bromine,  vapour  of 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

1-0000 

110563 

0-06910 

0-62192 

0-82922 

1-52024 

0-96743 

4-33452 

6-63378 

M7475 

8-76760 

5-52605 

2-46052 

0-96776 

0-68753 

1-29363 
1-43028 
008939 
0-80453 
1-07270 
1-96663 
1-25150 
5-60727 
8-58165 
1-51969 
11-34203 
7-14866 
317007 
1-25192 
076005 

Table  XIX. — Showing  the  Quantity  of  Absolute  Alcohol  in  Spirits 
of  different  Specific  Grayities,  according  to  Lowitz. 


100  Parte. 

specific  Gravity. 

100  Parte. 

Spedflc  Gimritj. 

Alcohol. 

Water. 

At  600. 

AtflO*. 

Aleohol. 

Water. 

Atte^. 

At6oo. 

100 

0 

0-791 

0-796 

95 

5 

0-805 

0-809 

99 

1 

0-794 

0-798 

94 

6 

0-808 

0-812 

98 

2 

0797 

0-801 

93 

7 

0-811 

0-815 

97 

3 

0-800 

0-804 

92 

8 

0-813 

0-817 

96 

4 

0-803 

0-807 

91 

9 

0-816 

0-820 

APPENDIX.  6l 

Tablb  XIX.  (eontumed.) 

IDO  Puta.  Spedlc  OnTit]'.  un  eatm.  Bpaeifle  Omiij. 
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Table  XX. — Showing  the  Quantity  of  Absolute  Alcohol  by  Weight 
in  Mixtures  of  Alcohol  and  Water  of  different  Specific  Grayitiesy 
according  to  Mr.  Drinkwater. 


Sp.  Or. 

Alcohol 

Sp.  Or. 

Alcohol 

Sp.  Or. 

Alcohol 

Sp.  Or. 

Akoh<a 

at 

percent. 

at 

percent. 

at 

percent. 

at 

pereent* 

flO^'FUtr. 

byweight. 

«0<>Fahr. 

byweight. 

60»  Fahr. 

byweight. 

aoOFkhr. 

bjweig;ht« 

1-0000 

000 

•9969 

2-22 

•9918 

4-64 

•9877 

7-30 

•9999 

0-06 

•9958 

2-28 

•9917 

4-70 

■9876 

7-37 

•9998 

0-11 

•9957 

2-34 

•9916 

4-76 

•9875 

7-43 

•9997 

0-16 

•9956 

2-37 

•9915 

4-82 

-9874 

7-50 

•9996 

0-21 

-9955 

2-45 

•9914 

4-88 

-9873 

757 

•9996 

0-26 

•9954 

2-51 

•9913 

4-94 

-9872 

7-64 

•9994 

0-32 

•9963 

2-57 

-9912 

e-oi 

-9871 

7-71 

•9993 

0-37 

-9952 

2-62 

•9911 

5-07 

-9870 

7-68 

•9992 

0-42 

•9951 

2-68 

•9910 

513 

-9869 

7-85 

•9991 

0-47 

•9950 

274 

•9909 

5-20 

-9868 

7-92 

•9990 

0-63 

-9949 

2-79 

•9908 

5-26 

•9867 

7-99 

-9989 

0-58 

-9948 

2-85 

•9907 

632 

•9866 

8-06 

•9988 

0-64 

•9947 

2^91 

-9906 

5-39 

•9865 

813 

•9987 

0-69 

-9946 

2-97 

•9905 

5-45 

-9864 

8-20 

•9986 

0-74 

-9945 

3^02 

■9904 

5-51 

-9863 

8-27 

•9985 

0-80 

•9944 

3-08 

•99a3 

558 

•9862 

8-34 

•9984 

0-86 

-9943 

314 

-9902 

5-64 

-9861 

8-41 

•9983 

Oi)l 

•9942 

3-20 

•9901 

5-70 

-9860 

8-48 

•9982 

0-96 

•9941 

3-26 

•9900 

5-77 

-9869 

8-56 

•9981 

1-02 

•9940 

3-32 

♦9899 

683 

"iTOOO 

8-62 

•9980 

1-07 

•9939 

3-37 

-9898 

5*89 

•9857 

870 

•9979 

112 

•9938 

3-43 

•9897 

6-96 

•9856 

8-77 

•9978 

M8 

•9937 

3-49 

-9896 

6-02 

•9865 

884 

•9977 

1-23 

•9936 

3-55 

•9895 

609 

•9854 

8-91 

•9976 

1-29 

•9935 

3-61 

•9894 

615 

•9853 

8-98 

•9976 

1-34 

•9934 

3-67 

•9893 

6-22 

•9852 

9-05 

•9974 

1-40 

•9933 

3-73 

•9892 

6-29 

•9851 

9-12 

•9973 

1-46 

•9932 

378 

•9891 

6-35 

•9850 

9-20 

•9972 

1-51 

-9931 

3-84 

•9890 

6-42 

•9849 

9-27 

•9971 

1-56 

-9930 

390 

•9889 

6-49 

•9848 

9-34 

•9970 

1-61 

•9929 

3-96 

•9888 

656 

•9847 

9-41 

•9969 

1-67 

-9928 

4-02 

•9887 

6-62 

-9846 

9-49 

•9968 

1-73 

-9927 

4^08 

•9886 

6^69 

•9846 

9-56 

•9967 

1-78 

•9926 

414 

•9885 

676 

•9844 

9-63 

•9966 

1-83 

•9925 

4-20 

-9884 

6-82 

•9843 

9-70 

•9965 

1-89 

•9924 

4-27 

•9883 

6-89 

•9842 

978 

•9964 

1-94 

•9923 

4-33 

-9882 

6-95 

•9841 

9-86 

•9963 

1-99 

•9922 

4-39 

•9881 

7-02 

•9840 

9-92 

•9962 

2-05 

•9921 

4-45 

•9880 

7-09 

•9839 

9-99 

•9961 

211 

•9920 

4-51 

-9879 

7-16 

•9838 

10O7 

•9960 

217 

•9919 

457 

-9878 

7-23 

INDEX. 


Add,  acetic,  507 ;  Tapour  denai^  ot 

at  varioua  teinperaturea,  101 ; 

assolyent,  113. 
amides,  505. 
aathranilic,  500, 
apophTllic,  513. 
brunouc,  501  (note), 
campholic,  500. 
camphoric,  502. 
carbolic,  606 ;  tested  for,  275. 
carbonic,  preparation  of,  284; 

collected    ij    displacement, 

303;  determined  by  weight, 

844. 
ohloraoetic,  507. 
choUc,  508. 
oomenic,  506. 

formic,  ^paration  of,  233. 
gallic,  506. 
hippuric,  490. 
hjcuriodic,  action  of,  on  silTer, 

481. 
hydrochloric,  as  solyent,  113; 

preparation  of,    229;    (gas) 

prepared,  295. 
hyarocvanic,  stoneware  still  for 

distillation  of,  234. 
hydrofluoric,  as  solvent,  113; 

preparation  of,  227. 
ilmemc,  true  nature  of,  477. 
lactic,  499;  transformation  of, 

into  butyric  acid,  503. 
malic,  497 ;  oonyenion  of,  into 

succinic    and    acetic    adds, 

503. 
meconic,  506. 

muriatic  (gas),  prepaxed,  295. 
nitric,  as  solvent,  1 13. 
nitrococcussic,  502. 
nitrophenic,  508. 
nitrous,  prepared,  295. 
phenic,  d08. 

prussic,  stoneware  still  for  di- 
stillation of,  234. 


Add,  pyroeallic,  506;   sublimation 

pjromeconic,  506. 

ndnoldc,  526. 

rosoUc,  501  (note). 

salicylic,  506. 

succmic,  production  of,  firom 
asparagme,  502. 

tfulphuric,  as  solvent^  113;  di- 
stillation of,  226. 

sulphurous,  removed  from  for- 
mic add,  233;  prepared,  293. 

tantalic,  477. 

trichloracetic,  507. 

trinitrocresylic,  501. 

trinitrophenic,  508. 

valerianic,  stoneware  still   for 
distillation  of,  234. 
Adds,  anhydrous,  monobanc,  508; 
decomposition  of,  by  metals, 
509. 

conjugated,  504. 

denv^  from  the  animal  king- 
dom, 498. 

formed  by  treatment  of  organic 
substances  with  nitric  add, 
501. 

general  remarks  on  organic,  507; 
produced  by  treating  organic 
bodies  with  oxidizing  agents, 
600 ;  produced  by  destructive 
distillation,  505. 

solubility  of  metals  in,  481 ;  vo- 
lumetric determination  of,266. 

reffetable  (fixed),  examined,  496. 

volatile,  examined,  495. 
Adapters,  218;  used  as  conden8er^ 

219 ;  cooled,  221. 
Adhedon  of  predpitates  to  places 
touched     by    stirring     rod, 
128. 
Agate  mortar,  168 ;  examined,  169. 
A^tation  assists  predpitation,  128. 
Air,    current  of,     sublimation   in, 
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247 ;  rendual,  in  balloon  de- 
termined, 100. 
Air-pompe,  467. 
Air-thermometer,  60. 
Alcohol,  benxoic,  527. 
caprylic,  526. 
meliBBic,  526. 

precipitation  by,  128 ;  as  solTent, 
116. 
AloohoU,  524. 

homologous  with  phenol,  501 

(note), 
raoioals  of  the,  534. 
Aldehyde  ammonia,  530. 
Aldehydes,  525. 

formed  on  hydrogen  tjrpe,  529. 
aourcesfrom  whichobtained,  530. 
deriTatiyes  of;  530. 
Alembic, 202, 211;  iron,238;  aton^ 
ware,  239;  made  in  copper  by 
the  electrotype,  432. 
beak  made  at  oDtoae  angle,  240. 
hot-air  badi  for,  239. 
Allraliefl  filtered,  152;  precipitation 
by,  128 ;  rolumetric  determi- 
nation of,  269,  275. 
Alkalimeter,  Schuster's,  71 ;  French, 

265. 
Alkaline  solutions  as  solyent,  115. 
Alkaloids,  animal,  513. 
cinchona,  510. 

organic,  510;  salts  of,  512;  ge- 
neral remarks  on,  523. 
of  opium,  511. 
vegetable,  510. 

formed  by  destmctiye  distilla- 
tion,  52 1. 
Alumina,  alkaline  solutions  as  sol- 

yent  for,  115. 
Aluminium,  action  of  nitric  acid  on, 

482. 
Ammonia  collected  by  displacement, 

303. 
Ammonium,  chloride  of,  pulyerised, 

170. 
Anffles  of  crystals  measured,  452. 
AnUine,  500. 

Antimony,  precipitation  of,  by  water, 
131 ;  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, 131. 
Apparatus  to  contain  substances 
while  being  weighed,  71. 
for  obtaining  electric  spark  in 
damp  rooms,  548. 


Apparatus  for  precipitation,  135. 
for  destruotiye  distillation,  238- 

240. 
for  electrolysis,  427. 
Aigand  gas-burner,  25. 
Arwnic,  suUimation  ot  248. 
Asbestos  filters,  149. 
Ash  of  filters  estimated,  70. 
Aspirator  used  for  oombustiona,  345, 

397. 
Assay  balanoes,  78. 
Athanor,  10. 
Atomic  weight  of  non-metallic  bodiea 

determined,  468;  of  metala, 

486. 
Asobensole,  533. 

Balance,  73. 

assay,  78 ;  centre  of  gnwity  ot 

74 ;  equality  of  arms  oC  79. 
for  densities  of  gases,  105 ;  fiil- 
crum  of,  74 ;  index,  position  of, 
77. 
Oertlin^s,  77. 

parallelism  of  knife-edges  oC  74. 
proofs  of  good  instrument,  73. 
"riders"  for,  76. 
Bobinson's,  75. 
wei^ts  for,  78. 

with  hook-and-CTfe  ends,  75>  76. 
Balances,  kinds  of,  76. 
Balloons  for  yapour  densities,  96; 
supportea,  97;   sealed,  99; 
cooled  for  gas  densities,  107. 
Barometer,  450. 
Barometric  manometer,  108. 
Baryta,  nitrate  of,  precipitated  by  ni- 
tric acid,  125;   precipitation 
by,  125. 
salts,  129. 
Bases  firom  the  animal  kingdom,  513. 
produced  by  decomposition  of 
the  cyanic  andmnuric  ethers, 
515;  produced  b^  action  of 
ammonia  on  hydnodic  ethers, 
517. 
Basins,  heated,    121  ;    evaporating, 

195 ;  sublimation  in,  245. 
Bath,  sand,  heated  by  gas,  29. 
ether,  45. 

water  or  oil,  45-48. 
water,  porcelain,  46 ;  copper,  46. 
steam,  lire's,  47 ;  large,  48. 
water,  simple,  48. 
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Bath,  efaloride-of-caldum,  for  still, 

234. 
Baths,  46-49 ;  for  Tapoor  densities, 

97,  101. 
Battery,  Bunsen's,  425. 

DanieU's,  424. 

Qrore's,  422. 

Smee'B,  418. 
Battery  gas  prepared,  427. 
Bayeux  evaporating  bastns,  195. 
Beale's  gas  ramace,  340. 
Bee-hiye  shelf,  297. 
Benzidine,  533. 
Benzoic  alcohol,  527. 
Benzole,  as  solvent,  115,260;  as  sol- 
vent for  the  purpose  of  cry- 
stallization, 260  ;  crystalliza- 
tion of,  259. 

series,  obtained  from  ooaltar,  531 . 
Berzelins's  tube  for  continuous  wash- 
ing, 145. 

washine-bottie,  142. 
Bichloride  of  naphthaline  crystallized. 

260. 
Bindinff-screw  for  Smee's   battery, 

420 ;  connexions,  426. 
Binitrobenzole,  533. 
Binks*  burette,  263. 
Biniodide  of  mercury  sublimed,  247. 
Bismuth,  crystallization  of,  258. 
Bitter  almond  oil,  527. 
Black's  blowpipe,  33. 
Blast  lamps,  41. 

Bleaching  of  coloured  crystals,  259. 
Blowpipe,  Bhick's,  33. 

apparatus,  33. 

WoUaston's,  34. 

Cronstedt's,  34. 

lamp,  35. 

Bupportsfor  substances  before,37. 

forceps,  40 ;  wire  with  platinum 

Jiomts,  40. 
-acting,  41. 
table,  43. 
Blue  flame,  2&-29. 
Blue-pots,  22, 173. 
Boghead  coal,  fractional  distillation 

of  naphtha  from,  223. 
Boiling-point  of  fluids  for  vapour 

densities,  97. 
Boiling-points  of  saturated  solutions 

of  salts,  49. 
Bottle,  compression,  for  filling  bu- 
rettes, 267. 


Bromide  of  silver  (fused)  removed 

from  capsules,  130. 
Bromine  determined  volumetrically, 

271. 
Bulbs  blown,  410. 

for  fluid  combustions,  370. 
"  Bumping''     during    distillation, 

214. 
Bunsen's  battery,  425. 

burner,  29. 

method  of  determining  nitrogen, 
384. 
Burette,  Binks',  1^. 

Guy-Lussao's,  262. 

MoWs,  262. 
Burettes,  supported,  160. 
Burner,  Bemington's,  27. 

Ai^gand,  25. 

Bunsen's,  29. 

gas  and  air  26-^. 

Cadmium  precipitated  by  zinc,  130 ; 
Stromc^er's  discovery  of^  471 . 

Calico  filters,  148. 

Calomel  converted  into  biniodide  of 
mercury,  131. 

Campholic  add,  500. 

Camphor,  conversion  of,  into  cam- 
phoric acid,  502. 
pulverized,  170. 

Caoutchouc-tubes  made,  437. 

Capillary  tubes  made,  409. 

Capryl,  536. 

Caprylene,  536. 

Capsules,  174. 

for  solution,  117. 

Carbolic  acid  tested  for,  275. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  impurities  in, 
278 ;  determined  dv  weight, 
341. 

Carbonic  acid  as  precipitant,  183 ; 
preparation  of,  &4 ;  uses  of, 
286;  collected  by  displace- 
ment, 303. 

Cement  for  glass  and  metal  for  tem* 
peratoes  up  to  212°,  548. 

Centre  of  gravity  of  balance,  74. 

Cerium,  492. 

Champsffne  knot,  449. 

Charcoal  crucibles,  179. 

Chauffer,  21. 

ChinoUne,  512. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  pulverized, 
170. 
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Chloride-of-caldimi  badi  for  stone- 
ware still,  235. 
-of-caldum-tabe,  351. 

Chloride  of  allTer  (fused)  remoTed 
from  capsules,  130. 
of  zinc  (fused)  prepared,  133. 

Chlorine  determined  rolumetrically, 
271 ;  prepared,  292 ;  collected 
hy  displacement,  302 ;  action 
of^  on  metallic  oxides,  485. 

Chloroform  as  solvent,  1 15. 

Chromate  of  lead,  oomhustion  with, 
349. 

Chrysene  crystallized,  260. 

Clay-supports,  40. 

Closing  of  tubes,  406. 

Coal,  aestructiTe  distillation  of,  236. 

Coal  oil,  substances  separated  from, 
123. 

Cobalt  separated  from  nickel,  132. 

Cohobation  over  sodium,  &c.,  244. 

Coke,  Staffordshire,  17. 

specific  grayity  of,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  457. 

Collection  and  retention  of  gas,  295. 

ColUdine,  512. 

Coloured  crystals  bleached,  259. 
precipitates  observed,  127. 

Combustion  with  chromate  of  lead, 
349 ;  of  substances  free  from 
nitrogen,  360. 
of  substuices  containing  nitro- 
gen, 367. 
of  liquids,  369. 
tubes  selected,  356 ;  tubes  made, 

357. 
furnace,  359. 

Compression  bottie  for  filling  burettes, 
267. 
pipett^es,  547. 

Concuasive  ebullition,  214. 

Condensation  of  very  rolatile  fluids, 
220,243. 

Condenser,  Liebig's,  217. 

Condensers,  adapters  used  as,  219. 

Conhydine,  514. 

Coniine,  515. 

Connectors  for  stopcocks,  446. 

Connexions  and  binding  screws, 
426. 

Continuous  filtration,  144. 

Copper,  oxide  of,  the  precipitation 
retarded  by  presence  of  or- 
ganic matter,  123. 


Copper  turnings  for  organic  aaalysifl* 
358. 
vessels    made    by  electrotrpe, 
432. 
Cork-borers,  439. 

Corks,  439 ;  for  combnstiona,  354. 
Cormsh  crucibles,  171. 
Counterpoises  for  crucibles,  72. 
Creatine,  513. 
Creatinine,  514. 
Cronstedt's  blowpipe,  34. 
Crucible  jacket,  32. 

operations,  20 ;  general  remarks 
on,  178. 
Crucibles,  counterpoised,  72. 

and  operations  at  hig^  tempera- 
tures, 171,  540. 
Cornish,  171. 
Hessian,  173. 
black-lead,  173. 
porcelain,  173. 
platinum,  175. 
gold,  178. 
silver,  178. 
iron,  178. 

(OuuxxmO,    179;    heated,    181; 
luted,    182;    reductions   in, 
185. 
sublimation  in,  249. 
Crystallization  as  means  of  purifica- 
tion, 250. 
fractional,  separation  by,  252. 
of  platinum  and  silver  aula,  252. 
in  vaeuOf  over  sulphuric  acid, 

252. 
double  decomposition  by,  253. 
water  of,  253. 
from  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 

water,  254. 
of  substances  equaUy  soluble 

in  hot  and  cola  water,  255. 
vibration  prevented  during,  255. 
of  substances  contaminated  by 

resinous  matters,  255. 
of  bodies  belonjring  to  homo- 

lo^us  series,  £55. 
special  instances  oC  257. 
impeded  Irv^  presence  of  resinous 

matter,  258. 
modified  by  presence  of  foreign 

matters,  258. 
at  high  temperatures,  258. 
of  bismuth,  258. 
of  sulphur,  258. 
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Crystallization  of  benaole,  259;  of 
'SubfltanoeB  from  solutionB  in 
benzole,  260. 
of  chiysdne,  260. 
of  bichloride  of  naphthaline, 
260. 
Crystala,  large,  formed,  251 ;  perfect, 
formed,  251 ;  larse,  obtained 
hy  slow  ooolmff,  252. 
water  contained  between  layers 
of,  254. 

!  coloured),  bleached,  269. 
angles  ot)  measured,  452. 
Cupboards,  5. 
Cupelling  furnace,  22. 
Cupel-mould,  23. 
Cyanic  and  cyanuric  ethers,  prodno- 

idon  of  bases  from,  515. 
Cyanogen  prepared,  294. 

Damp  substances  ^tendency  of,  to 
deoompo8e,wnen  heated),  200. 

rooms,  electric  spark  obtained 
in,  548. 
Dampers,  11,  18,  24. 
Dangerous    substances    pulyerized, 

167. 
Darnell's  battery,  424. 
Decantation,  washing  by,  137. 
Decanting  apparatus,  simple,  547. 
Decoction,  119. 
Decrepitation  ayoided,  183. 
Desiccatingmedia  (eraporation  orer), 

198. 
Desk,  3. 
Destructive  distillation,  235. 

of  coal,  236. 

of  indiffo,  236. 

of  wood,  236. 

apparatus  for,  237. 

formation  of  alkalies  by,  521. 
Determination  of  vapour-densitiee  at 

Tarying  pressures,  542. 
Diamond,  glaas  cut  by,  402. 

mortar,  170. 
Didymium,  492. 
Differential  thermometer,  58. 
Digester,  porcelain,  174. 
Diminished     pressure,    distillation 

under,  &40. 
Dirty  apparatus,  7. 
Disint^ation,  164. 
Displacement,  gaeee  collected  by,  302. 
Distillation,  202. 


Distillation  in  alembic,  202. 
in  retorts,  203. 
reoeiyers  for,  205. 
in  tube  apparatus,  207. 
in  common  still,  212;  precau- 
tions in,  216. 
of  bodies  of  high  boiling-noint, 

216 ;  of  Tery  TolatiJe  nuids, 

220. 
fractional,  221. 
special  cases  of,  226. 
of  mercury,  230. 
in  current  of  hydrogen,  230. 
of  spontaneously  mflanunable 

fluids,  231. 
destructiTe,  235. 
under     diminished     pressure, 

240. 
with  Rouble-headed  still,  242; 
with  very  small  retorts,  242. 
Double  filter,  147. 
Double-headed  still,  distillation  with, 

242. 
Diyine  in  vacuoj  457. 

of  precipitates,  66. 
Dust>  ingress  of,  presented  during 

evaporation,  197. 

Ebullition  (concusdre),  214. 
Electric   spark   obtained   in  damp 

rooms,  548. 
Electrical  manipulation,  416. 
Electrolysis,  apparatus  for,  427,. 
Electrophorus,  417. 
Electrotype,  430. 
Elements,  general  considerations  on, 

489. 
Equality  of  arms  of  balance,  89. 
Enor  of  meniscus  determined,  343. 
Ether,  acetic,  528. 

methyl-ethylic,  527. 

phenylic,  527. 

as  solyent,  1 15. 
Ethers,  527. 

compound,  528. 
Ethyl,  iodide  of,  528. 
Ethylate  of  potash,  528. 
Eudiometer,  Ghiy-Lussao's,  339. 

MitscherUch's,  339. 

XJre's,  340. 
exploded,  342. 

Bunsen's,  342. 
Eudiometers,  307;    exploded,  338, 
340,342. 
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Ersporataan,  sapporte  for,  156. 

over  naked  nie,  194. 

on  fdmaoe-rings,  194. 

baaina  for,  195. 

in  flasks,  197. 

dust  prevented  from  entering 
vessels  during,  197. 

over  desiocating  media,  198. 
Experimental  Laboratory,  1  to  9. 

Fatty  acids  separated,  135. 
FiLes,  glass  cut  by,  402. 
FUter,  double,  147. 

drier,  46. 

ribbed,  140. 

stand,  4. 
Filter-ash,  estimated,  70. 
Filtering  papers,  138 ;  cut,  199 ;  ashes 

in,  estimated,  139. 
Filters,  oalioo,  148. 

flannel,  149. 

folded,  139, 148. 

glass,  sand,  and  asbestos,  149. 

supported,  141 ;  weighed,  141. 

tow,  149. 
Filtrate,  brightness  of,  aaoertained, 

148. 
Filtration  at  high  temperatures,  15. 

and  washing  of  predpitatos,  137. 

through  various  media,  138. 

continuous,  144. 

of  small  quantities  of  fluid,  151 ; 
of  volatile  fluids,  151. 

out  of  contact  of  air,  152. 

supports  for,  153. 
Fir-wood,  as  test  for  pynol,  &c.,  275. 
Flame,  blue,  26 ;  oxicQsing,  36 ;  re- 
ducing, 37. 
Flannel  bags,  149. 
Flasks  for  solution,  117. 

requiring  heat,  121. 

placed  in  hot  sand  bath,  122. 

substances  introduced,  122. 

evaporations  in,  197. 

coated  with  copi>er,  431. 
Fluids,  specific  ^vity  of;  87;  va- 
pour densitv  of^  97. 

separated  by  filtration,  148. 

volatile,  condensed,  220. 

combustion  of^  369, 377. 
Forceps  (blowpipe),  40. 
Forge  for  high  temperatures,  539. 
Formula  for  vapour  density  by  Da* 
mas'  metiiod,  101. 


Formula  for  weight  of  known  vo- 
lume of  air  at  any  tempe- 
rature and  pressure,  104. 
Fractional  precipitation,  135. 

distillation,  221;   small  retort 

for,  224. 
crystallisation,  separation     by, 
2o^. 
Frankland  and  Ward's  gasHuialyzing 

apparatus,  332. 
Fresenius  and  Will's  appamtos  lor 

carbonates,  346. 
Fulcrum  of  balance,  74. 
Furnace,  Brando's  table,  11. 
rings,  11. 

bars,  12, 19 ;  bars  supported,  12L 
combustion,  14>  350. 
Luhme's,  15. 
Sefstrom's  blasts  16. 
wind,  19. 
lamp,  2^. 
Fused  mass  removed  from  platinnm 

crucible,  177. 
Fusible  metal  baths  for  vapour  den- 
sity, 101. 
solids,  combustion  of,  373. 

Galvanic  manipulation,  416. 
Qtm  pipes,  3. 

lamps,  25-^. 
lamp,  Argand,  25. 

blue  flame,  26-29. 
regulator,  49. 

apparatus,  supports  for,  161. 
manipulation,  279. 
ooUe^ed  and  retained,  295. 
jars,  299. 

analysingapparatus  (Frankland 
and   Wwd's),    322;    (Beg- 
nault's),  324. 
furnaces  for  organic   analysis, 

OOv. 

funnels  made,  411. 
Gases,  weighed,  82. 

density  of,  105 ;  by  Regnaulf  s 
method,  105;  by  Frankland 
and  Eolbe's  method,  110. 

as  precipitants,  131. 

oolleotea  hf  dintlaoement,  302. 

solution  off  305. 

transferred  atpneumatictron^ 
314  ;  manipulated  over  mer- 
onxy,  316 ;  pipettes  for  tnoa- 
ferring,  322. 
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Cbsee  containing  carbon  analyeed  bj 
the  method  of  ultimate  organic 
analyns,  378. 
Gasometer,  310. 
Qay-LuMac's  burette,  262. 

washing  apparatus,  144. 
Ctoneral  remarks  on  crooible  opera- 
tions, 178. 
Gerhardt's  anhydrous  adds,  608. 
Glass  balloons  wei^wd,  105. 
cutting,  402. 
filters,  148. 
working,  399. 
Globes  (ex£iusted)  filled  with  gas, 

447. 
Gmelin's  washing-bottle,  142. 
Gold,  492 ;  obtained  in  powder,  170 ; 
precipitated   by  sulphate  of 
iron,  134 ;  residues  worked  up, 
184 ;  salts  ignited,  183. 
crucibles,  178. 
Goniometer,  451. 
Graduation  of  tubes,  440. 
Gravity,  speofio.  /Sto  specific  gravity. 
Grease  applied  to  lips  of  beakers,  &o., 

Grove's  battery,  422. 
Ghiaiacum  as  test,  275. 
Ghm*barrel,  nitrogen  determinations 
made  in,  ^2. 

Haiijr's  goniometer,  452. 

Heat  measurers,  51. 

Hessian  crucibles,  sublimation    in, 

249. 
High  temperatures,  crystaltization  at, 

Hippuric  acid,  499. 
Hofmann's  gas  furnace,  390. 
Holder  for  platinum-wires,  39. 
Holes  pierced  in  glass,  404. 
Hood,  4. 

Hoops,  wooden,  for  sieves,  &o.,  7. 
Hot-air  bath  for  alembics,  239. 
Hydriodio  ether,  action  of  ammonia 

on,  517. 
Hydrocarbons,  531,  534;  separated, 

123;  homologous  with  ole- 

fiantga8,534. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  preparation  of, 

229. 
gas  prepared,  215. 
Hydrofluoric  add,  preparation  of, 

227. 


Hydrogen,  distillation  in  current  ot^ 
230. 
preparation  of;  286,  288;  re- 
auctions  by,  287 ;    usee  of, 
288. 
lamp,  289 

uses  of,  in  taking  vapour  den- 
sities, 288. 
Hydrometer,  Twaddell's,  90. 
Beaum^'s,  90. 
Svkes's,  91. 
CWtier's,  90. 
Tralles',  91. 
Prussian,  91. 

Bolley's  oaper  on,  91  (note). 
Hydrometer,  Nicholson's,  92. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  prefMUfed,  294. 

Ignition  of  predpitates,  67 ;  of  plati- 
num salts,  71 ;  of  oxide  of  cop- 
per, 182. 

Index  of  balance,  position  of,  77. 

Indigo,  sublimed,  247. 

Infusion,  119. 

Iodide  of  lead,  131. 

Iodine,  sublimation  of,  245. 

Iridium,  492. 

Iron  mortar,  169. 

pot  for  destructive  distillation. 

238. 
alembic,  238. 

Isomorphism  of  perchlorate  and  per- 
manganate of  potash,  483. 

Jacket,  crudble,  32. 

Kerr's  tube  reodver,  303. 

Kinate  of  lime,  129. 

Einic  add  produced  from  lime  salt, 

129. 
Knife-edges  of  balance,  74. 
Knots  tied,  448. 

Laboratory,  plan  of,  64^. 
Lamp,  Aigand  gas,  25. 

wire  pau2e  gas,  26,  28. 

for  hu;h  temperatures,  537. 

mixed  gas  and  air,  26. 

Remington's,  27. 

Bimsen's,  29. 

Scale's,  27. 

cireular  spirit^  31. 

Berzelius  s  spirit,  32. 

for  sand-bath,  29. 
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Jiunp  furnace,  28. 

blowpipe,  35. 

bla8t,4E2. 

BuMian  blast,  42. 
Lanthaniuxn,  492. 

Laorent'e  mode  of  analyzing  organic 
substances  in  current  of  017- 
gen,  375. 
Lead,   492;   obtained   in   powder, 
170. 

iodide  of,  131. 
.    papers,  274. 
Lead  salts,  129. 
Lepidine,  512. 
Liebig's  condenser,  217. 
Lime  salts,  129. 

as  predpitant,  133. 

sjrup,  266. 
Lines  divided  into  equal  parts,  544. 
Liquids,  specific  gravity  of,  87. 
Litmus  P&pBra,  274. 
Logwood,  275. 
Luting  for  crucibles,  182. 

Mariotte's  law,  variations  from,  104. 
>fy^T<miiTifi  heat  of  furnace,  24. 
Measurement  of  angles  of  crirstals, 

452. 
MeiBsen   ware   evaporating   basins, 

195. 
Meniscus,  error  of,  determined,  343. 
Mercurial  receiver  (Cooper's),  320. 

trough,  place  for,  9. 

troughs,  317-19. 
Mercury,  distillation  o£^  230. 

biniodide  of,  131. 
sublimed,  247. 
Metallic  groups,  491. 

screws  made,  436. 
Metals,  chemical  properties  of,  475 ; 
determination      of      atomic 
weights  of,  486. 

obtained  in  powder,  170. 

oxidation  of;  476-480. 

physical  properties  of,  473^75. 

solubility  of,  in  adds,  481 

tenadty  of,  475. 
Methylamine,  516. 
Minium,  action  of  adds  on,  483. 
Miscellaneous  operations,  433. 
Mohr's  burette,  262. 
Molybdenum,    atomic  wdeht   and 

specific  gravity  of,  493. 
Mortar,  steel  for  diamonds,  &c.,  170. 


Mortars,  various,  164;  tested,  166; 
preserved,  166 ;  cleaned,  167. 

agate,  168 ;  examined,  169. 

iron,  169. 
Muffle,  23. 

Multiplier,  thermo-electric,  58. 
Murexide,  499  (note). 
Muriatic  add  gas  prepared,  295. 

Naphthaline,  536;  sublimation  of^ 
245. 

Neutral  bodies,  processes  and  re- 
actions connected  with,  524. 

Neutralization  of  solutions  before 
predpitation,  129.. 

Nickel  separated  from  cobalt,  132. 

Nitrate  of  baiyta  predpitated  by 
nitric  add,  125. 

Nitric  add  precipitates  nitrato  of 
baryta,  125. 

Nitrite  of  potash  made,  20. 

Nitrobenzole,  533 ;  reduced  by  prot* 
aoetate  of  iron,  134 ;  roouced 
by  sulphide  of  ammonia,  134. 

Nitrogen  bulbs,  Horsford's,  380. 
Kemp's,  381. 

determined  by  Will  and  Var- 
rentrap's  method,  380;  by 
Liebig's  method,  383;  l^ 
Bunsen's  method,  384;  br 
Dumas's  absolute  methol 
387. 
determinations  made  in  gun- 
barrel,  382. 

Nitrous  add  prepared,  295. 

Non-metallic  Dodiee  studied,  465. 
elements,  action  of,  on  metallic 
oxides,  484. 

Oertling's  balances,  77. 

Operations  preparatoij  to  weig^bing, 

65. 
previous  to  all  organic  analysee, 

360. 
Organic  adds  produced  from  lead, 

baryta,  mne,  or  sUver-ealta, 

129. 
analysis,     manipulation     oom- 

nected  with,  348. 
bodies,  apparatus  for  extzaetinff 

the  soluble  constituents  o^ 

126. 
researches,  processes,  and  reac- 
tions used  in,  493. 
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OBmiam,  492. 

Oxidation  (processes  of)  in    inor- 
ganic research,  466. 
Oxide  of  copper,  ignited,  182. 
Oxides,  pecauarities  of  yarious,  483. 
OxiduEingflame,  36. 
Ox7gen,  291 ;  prepared,  292. 

Palladium,  492. 
Pamell's  apparatos,  344. 
Percolation,  apparatus  for,  119. 
Pestles,  166. 

Phosphate  of  yttria,  128. 
Phosphoric  acid,  tendency  of,  to  ac- 
oompanj  metallic  oxides  in 
precipitation,  128. 
Phoephuret  of  iron  mistaken  hj  Berg- 
man for  a  new  metal,  472. 
Piercing  holes  in  glass,  404, 406, 407. 
Piperidme,  512. 
Piperine,  512. 
Pipettes  for  transferring  gases,  322. 

made,  400,  411. 
Plantamour's  ebullition-fonnel,  150. 
Platinized  silver,  419. 
Platinum,  492. 
spoons,  38. 
wire,  38 ;  holder,  39. 
capsules,  176. 
crucibles,  175;  cooled,  66,  177; 

sublimation  in,  245. 
residues  worked  up,  184. 
salts  ignited,  76,  183;  arrstal- 
lizecC252. 
Pneumatic  trough,  296 ;  place  for,  9. 
Point  of  vapour-flask  broken  under 

meroury,  99. 
Porcelain  digester,  174. 

crucibles,  173;  sublimation  in, 
245. 
Potash  apparatus,  350,  376;    sup- 
ported, 163. 
carbonate  of,  impurities  in,  278. 
sebate  of,  526. 
benzoate  of,  527. 
Potassium-alcohol,  528. 
Pouring  down  a  rod,  121. 
Precipitants  carried  down  by  preci- 
pitates, 128. 
selected,  135. 
Precipitates,  dried,  66 ;  ignition  of, 
67;   added  in  excess,    126; 
valuable,  preserved,  127;  col- 
lected on  weighed  filters,  139. 


Precipitation  in  ^neral,  124. 
of  titanic  acid  by  heat,  124. 
modified  by  temperature,  124, 

127. 
of  nitrate  of  baryta  by  nitric 

acid,  125. 
as  means  of  separating  bodies, 

125. 
of  more  than  one  substance  in 
the  same   portion  of  fluid, 
125. 
exact,  126. 

coloured,  observed,  127. 
assisted  by  agitation,  128. 
by  alcohol,  128 ;  by  alkaUes,  128 ; 
by    sulphuretted    hvdrogen, 
129;  by  carbonic  acid,   133; 
by  lime,  133. 
Precipitation,  electro-chemical,  130. 
of  gold  bv  sulphate  of  iron,  134. 
fractional,  135. 
apparatus  for,  135. 
Pressure-tube  operations,  189. 
Pressure-tubes    heated,    189,    191 ; 
made,  190 ;  labelled,  190 ;  en- 
closed in  iron  tubes,  191;  open- 
ed, 192 ;  substitutes  for,  193. 
Processes  and  reactions  employed  in 

researohes,  remarks  on,  463. 
Pulverization,  164;  supports  for,  155; 
of  reflectory  substances,  167 ; 
of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
170;    of  camphor,  170;    of 
gold,  170;   or^lead,170;    of 
tin,  170. 
Pure  salts  necessary  in  testing,  125. 
Pyridine,  512. 
PyrogaUic  add,  sand-bath  for,  24; 

sublimation  of,  246. 
Pyrometer,  Darnell's,  59. 

Woodward's,  59. 
Pyrotedmical  knot,  448. 
1^1,  512 ;  tested  for,  236,  275. 

Beceiver,  mercurial  (Cooper's),  320. 
Beoeivers,  205. 

(tube),  208. 
Beducing  agents,  action  of,  on  nitro- 
compounds, 519. 
flame,  d7. 
Beduction  of  oxides  to  lower  states  of 
oxidation,  479. 
by  hydrogen  in  crucibles,  185 ; 
in  tubw,  187. 
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Beduction-tabe  supported,  157. 
Segnsult's  gafi-anaiyBing  apparatus, 

324. 
Regulator  for  gae,  49. 
Remington's  gas-burner,  27. 
Research,  term  defined,  463. 
Residual  air  in  balloon  determined, 

100. 
Resinous    matters,   crystalline  sub- 
stances punfied  from,  255. 
Retort  and  reoeiyer  for  solution,  117. 

distillation  with,  203. 

and  reoeiyer  in  one  pieoe,  414. 

for  fraction  distillation,  224. 
Retort-stands,  7,  159. 
Retorts,  substitutes  for,  206. 

(tube),  207. 
Rhodium,  492. 
Rider  for  balance,  76. 
Rings  for  furnace,  11,  19. 
Russian  blast-fumaoe,  42. 
Ruthenium,  492. 

Safety-tube,  305;  made,  413. 
Salts,  boilinff-points  of  solutions  of,49. 
Sand-bath,  Luhme's,  15 ;  large,  24 ; 
gas-frimaoe  for  beating  29. 

pots,  13. 
Scissors,  3. 
Screws,  metallic,  made,  436. 

wooden,  made,  435. 
Se£itr6m's  holder,  157. 
Self-acting  blowpipes,  41. 
Self-registering  thermometer,  58. 
Shears,  3. 
Shelyes,  5. 
Sieyos,  7. 

fiiUcateefused  in  platinum yessels,  177. 
Silyer,  492;  determined  yolumetri- 
cally,  272,  276;  fused  chlo- 
ride or  bromide  of,  remoyed 
from  capsules,  130. 

platinised,  419. 

predpitiU^  hj  copper,  130. 

residues  worked  up,  184. 

salts,  129 ;  crystallized,  252. 
Simple  decanting  apparatus,  547. 
Skittle-pot,  171. 
Skylight,  6. 
Small  press  for  s(}ueeKing  fluids  out 

of  preparations,  5&. 
Smee*s  battery,  418. 
Soda,    hyposulphite    of,    prepared, 


Soda,  sulphite  of,  prepared,  294. 

Soldering,  438. 

Solids,  fusible  (combustion  of),  171. 

specific  grayity  of,  83. 
Solubility  of  substances  modified*  122. 
Solution,  112;  objects  of^  112;  ap- 
paratus for,  1 16. 
test-tubes  for,  117. 
flasks  for,  117. 
capsules  for,  117. 
retort  and  reoeiyer  for,  117. 
beakers  for,  118. 
of  gases,  305. 
Solutions  neutralized  before  being 

precipitated,  129. 
Solyents  applied,  113. 
Special  cases  of  distillation,  226. 
Specific  grayity  in  general,  83. 

of  solids,  83;  of  solids  in  sraina, 
84;  of  soluble  solids,  87;  of 
solids  lighter  than  water,  87. 
of  liquids,  87;  of  liquida  at 

standard  temperatures,  89. 
tube  apparatus,  86. 
bottle,    88;     Regnaulfs,     89; 
dried,  93;  for  minute  quan- 
tities,   93;    with    perforated 
stopper,  88,  93. 
bottle  with  thermometer,  93. 
of  yapours  and  gases,  94 ;  de- 
termined by  Dumas'  method, 
95. 
of  gases,  105;  determined  by 
&gnault's  method,  105 ;  bal- 
loons for,  105;  balance  for. 
105. 
Frankland  and  Eolbe's  method 
of  determining,  110. 
Specimens,  5. 

Spirit-lamps,  30 ;  common,  30 ;  dr- 
cular  wick,  31 ;    BemliuB's, 
31. 
Spontaneously    inflammable    fluids 

distilled,  231. 
Spoons,  platinum,  38. 
Spring-coals,  glass  cut  by,  402. 
Staffordshire  coke,  17. 
Steam-bath,  Ure*s,  47. 
Still,  common,  212. 
Stills  for  destructiye  distillation,  545. 
Stoneware  still,  234;  chlorideK>f-cal- 

oium  bath  for,  234. 
Stopcock  (three-way),  379. 
Stopcocks,  444. 
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Stromeyer*B  diBooTery  of  oadmium, 
471. 

Sublimatioii,  245;  in  baans,  246; 
in  porcelain  crucibles,  245 ;  in 
platinum  crucibles,  245;  in 
current  of  air,  247 ;  in  tubes, 
248 ;  in  Hessian  crucibles,  249. 
of  iodine,  245 ;  of  naphthaline 
and  pjrogallic  acid,  246;  of 
readily  fusible  substances, 
247;  of  indigo,  247;  of  bin- 
iodide  of  mercury,  247;  of 
arsenic,  248. 

Substances  difficultly  combustible, 
burnt,  374. 

Substancee  containing  sulphur  ana- 
lysed, 376. 

Substitutes  for  tetorts,  206. 

Suddon-tubee,  346,  352;  made,  412. 

Sulphate  of  Ume,  solubility  of,  in- 
fluenced by  presence  of  organic 
matter,  123. 
of  soda,  prepared,  294. 

Sulphur,  analysis  of  substances  con- 
taining, 376. 
crystallization  of,  258. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  precipitation 
by,  129;  remarks  on,  279; 
preparation  of,  280 ;  usee  of, 

apparatus,  Kemp's,  281. 
Sulphuric  acid,  distiDation  of,  226. 
Sulphurous  acid,  prepared,  293 ;  re- 
moved from  formic,  233. 
Support  for  reduction-tube,  157. 

vertical,  160. 

for  thermometer   and  vapour- 
flaak,  163. 
Supports  for  substances  before  blow- 
pipe, 37. 

for  vapour  flasks,  97,  98,  163. 

for  apparatus,  153. 

for  filtration,  153. 

for  pulverization,  155. 

for  thermometers,  155. 

for  evaporation,  156. 

for  burettes,  160. 

for  gas  apparatus,  161. 

for  U-tubes,  546. 

Table  blowpipes,  43 ;  Herapath's,  43. 

support,  157. 
Tables,  552. 
Tantalic  acid,  477. 


Tartaric  acid,  influence  of,  on  metal- 
lic precipitation,  131. 
Test-glasses,  136. 

papers,  273. 

tube-holder,  159. 

tubes,  116. 
Thalia,  true  nature  of,  472. 
Thermo-electrlo  multiplier,  58. 
Thermometer  engraved  on  stem,  56. 

Leslie's  diflerential,  58. 

self-registering,  58. 

air,  60. 
Thermometers,  51-64;  constructed, 
61 ;  eoLamined,  55 ;  supported, 
155. 
Thialdine,  530. 
Thorina,  128,  472. 
Three-way  stopcock,  379. 
Tin  obtained  in  powder,  170. 
Tones  for  crucibles,  178. 
Took  required  in  laboratory,  434. 
Tow-filters,  149. 
Transference  of  gases  at  pneumatic 

trough,  314. 
Transferring  pipettes,  322. 
Trays  for  combustion  of  fusible  solids, 

373. 
Triangle,  wire,  156. 
Tripod,  160. 
Troughs,  mercurial,  317. 
Tube-box,  8. 

rack,  8. 

experiments  at  high  tempera- 
tures, 186. 

retorts  and  receivers,  207,  211, 
243. 

to  contain  substance  for  organic 
analysis,  353. 
Tubes,  sublimation  in,  248. 

(safety),  305. 

bent,  400;  dosed,  408. 

caoutchouc,  made,  437. 

graduated,  440. 
Tungsten,  atomic  weight  and  specific 

gravity  of,  493. 
Turmeric  papers,  274. 
Turpentine  as  solvent,  116. 

Uranium  determined  volumetrically, 

272. 
Urea  determined  volumetrically,  272. 
Urinometers,  91. 
U-tubes  supported,  163. 

used  in  combustions,  396. 
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U-tubeB  made,  413. 

VanadiAto  of  lead,  nitric  eolation  of, 

Eredpitated  by  sulphuretted 
jdrogen,  133. 
Vanadium,  470. 
Yapour-ohamber,  5. 
Vapour-densities  in  general,  94. 
of  organic  substances  odculated 

from  their  formuUB,  94. 
as  check  on  analysis,  94. 
for  determining   boiling-point, 

95. 
determined,  Dumas*  method,  95. 
balloons  for,  95. 
Vapour-densities  of  acetic  add  at  va- 
rious temperatures,  101. 
at  diminished  pressures,  101. 
at  Tzurying  pressures,  102,  542. 
Gay-Lussac's  method  of  deter- 
mining, 103. 
Vapour-flask,  supports  for,  97,  98, 

163. 
Vapour-Tolume  determined,  469. 
Varrentrap  and  Will's  mode  of  deter- 
mining nitrogen,  380. 
Varying  pressures,  Tapour-densitiee 

at,  104,  542. 
Vegetable  matters,  apparatus  for  ex- 
hausting the  soluble  consti- 
tuents of,  120. 
Vertical  support,  160. 
Vibration  prevented  during  crystal- 
lization, 255. 
Vice,  3 ;  wooden,  158. 
Volatile  adds  examined,  494. 

fluids  analysed,  377;  condensed, 
220,  234,  243 ;  filtmd,  151. 
Volumetric  manipulation,  261. 

determination  ot  adds,  266 ;  of 
alkalies,  269,   276;    of  bro- 
mine, 271,  277 ;  of  chlorine^ 
uranium,  urea,  silver,  272. 
methods  in  fieneral,  271. 
Volumes  read  o%  343. 
Vulcanised  tubing,  2. 

Waahing-botae  used,  122. 


Washing-bottle,  Omelin's,  142. 

Benelius's,  142. 

various,  required,  143. 
Washing  by  deomtation,  137. 

continuous  appantos  for,  143. 
Watch-glasses,  67. 
Water-bath,  5. 
Water-baths,  45. 

porcelain,  46> 

copper,  46. 

square,  46. 

large  AaJt,  48. 

simple,  4iB. 
Water  between  layers  of  the  crystals 
of  saltpetre,  20. 

removed  from  vapour  flask,  100. 

of  crystallization,  253. 

contained  between  layers  of  ciy- 
stals,  254. 
Weighed  quantities  intzoduoed  into 
fla^l22. 

filters,  predpitatet  collected  on, 
139. 
Weig^iinff,  operations  preparatory  to^ 

systematic,    78;     double,    79; 
of  bul^  apparatus,  80;    of 
hot  vessels  to  be  avoided,  82 ; 
eases,  82;  balloon  for  vapour 
densities,  99. 
Weiffhts  for  balance,  78. 
Windows,  2. 
Wire,  platinum,  38 ;  holder  for,  39 ; 

triangle,  156. 
Wollsston*8  goniometer,  453. 
Wooden  screws  made,  ^5. 

vice,  158. 
Wood  spirit  as  solvent^  115. 
Worm  for  distillations,  215. 
deaned,  215. 

stoneware,  234;    pioteoti<»i   of 
spout  of,  234^ 

Tttria,  subphosphate  of,  128,  472. 

Zinc,  predpitated,  130. 

cfaloriae  of,  prepared  white,  133. 
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Howitson's  Exotic  ButterflieB.  VoLInOCMit&inixigddSColpaved 
f'igurea  of  new  or  rare  species,  Five  CKiineas. 

"  In  this  work  then  is  a  truthfulness  of  outline,  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
pencilling,  a  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colouring,  that  has  rarely 
oeen  eqiuJled  and  probably  never  surpassed." — The  Pretident  in  hit 
Addren  to  the  Entomotogioal  Society,  1868. 

Of  Vol.  n.,  Eight  ParU  (21  to  28  of  the  entire  work)  are  at  this 
time  publi^ed,  5i.  eacL 

Manual  of  British  Batterflies  and  Moths.  ByH-T^STAEN- 
TOl^,  Editor  of  '  The  Entomologist's  Annual'  12mo.  To  be 
completed  in  30  Numbers  at  3^.  each ;  23  at  this  time  published. 

Natural  History  of  the  Tineina.  By  H.  T.  STAINXON, 
Coloured  Phites.    YoL  I.  to  III.  8yo,  dotii,  each  V2a,  e<f. 

Sitomologis^s  Companion  (to  the  Tineina).  By  H.  T.  STAHT- 
TON.    Second  Edition,  12mo,  Ss. 

Geodepha^  Britannica :  a  Monomph  of  the  Gamiyorous 
Oiound^EKeetles  Indigenous  to  the  British  Isles.  By  J.  F. 
DAWSON,  LL.B.    8yo,  with  Three  Coloured  Plates^  1:^ 

Insecta  Madeireiuda;  being  an  Account  of  the  Insects  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Madeiran  Group.     By  T.  YEBNON  WOL- 

•  LA8T0N,  MA,  F.LJ3.  4to,  with  Thirteen  Coloured  Plates  of 
Beetles,^  28. 

BOTANY. 

Weeds  and  Wild  Flowers.  By  LADY  WILKINSON.  Post 
8vo,  with  Coloured  Engravings  and  Woodcuts.    lOs.  6<^. 


Mannal  of  British  Botany ;  containing  the  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  their  Natxunl  Orders.  By  C. 
C.  BABINQTON,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  12mo,  the  Fourth 
Edition,  with  many  additions  and  corrections,  10s.  (k^.,  cloth. 

i&ementary  Coarse  of  Botany;  Stmctoral,  Physiological,  and 
Systematic.  Wiiii  a  brief  Outune  of  the  Geographical  and  G«o- 
lorical  Distribution  of  Plants.  By  AKTHUK  HENFKEY, 
F.K.S.,  L.S.,  Ac.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  SJnc's  College,  London, 
Eiaminer  in  Natural  Science  to  the  Boyaf  Military  Academy 
and  to  the  Society  of  Arts.  lUustrated  by  upwards  of  fiOO  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8yo,  \2s,QcL 

Ako  by  Professor  Henfrey. 

Vegetation  of  Europe,  its  Conditions  and  Canses. 

Foolscap  8yo,  5s. 

Frinci]^ee  of  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Ve- 

getable  Cell.  By  HUGO  VON  MO&L.  l^ansUted,  witli 
the  author's  permission,  by  ARTHUR  HENFREY,  F.RS.,  &c. 
8vo,  with  an  Illustrativo  Kate  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  7s.  (Sd. 
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RndlmeiDtS  of  Botany.  A  Funiliaar  Introdiiclkm  to  Hie  BtaAj 
of  Plants.  With  JUustanitiTe  Woodcato.  Second  Bditioo, 
foolscap  8to,  3s.  M. 

A  Set  of  Six  Coloured  Diagcasu  iUiislxativ^ 

dimeats  of  Botany ;  for  Schools  and  Lectures.    15s. 

Hiatosy  of  BiitiAli  Forost-Troeft.  By  PKLDBAUX  JOHZI 
SELBY,  F.B.S.BL,  F.L.S.,  &o.  Each  species  is  illustratod  by  a 
portrait  of  some  weU-lmown  or  fine  specimen,  as  a  bead-pieee ; 
tbe  leaf,  floxifioation,  seed-vessels,  or  otoer  embeUishmettts  tend- 
ing to  make  the  rolume  ornamental  or  useful,  are  embodied  in 
tbe  test  or  inserted  as  tail-pieoes.  8to,  with  nearly  200  Illusbcm' 
tions,  £1  Bsi 

BCttttiuil  Flom  of  Hfft^trlrn  cuul  ^^^^  a«djso0&.t  t»i^»w^^  ^ 

Porto  Santo  and  tiie  Desertas.    By  B.  T.  LOWE,  M.A.    12mo. 
^  P&rt  I.  Thalamiflom,  8s.  M. 

Priinitto  et  Norvitto  Faaxi»  et  Florsi  Kaxleni  ot  Fortot 

SanotL  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ferns,  FLowerine  Plants,  and 
Land  Shells  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.  £^  K.  T.  LOWE, 
M.A.    12mo,  6e.  6d^  boards  (150  copies  printed). 

^  Oxowfh  of  Flanti  In  cloaelv  Olaaed  Oases.   By  H.  B. 

WARD,  FJU3.,F.L.S.  Second  Edition,  Blurtnted.  Poet8Ta,6iL 

^  The  SearWeed  OoDeetor's  Guide;  containing  plain  ListroD- 
J.  tions  for  Collecting  and  Preservinff;  and  a  List  of  all  the  known 

^  Species  and  Localitiee  in  Great  Britain.    By  J.  COCKS,  M  J). 

y,  Bxwlscap  8to,  28.  6^. 

Manna!  of  the  Britiah  Marine  Algia^  containing  Generic  and 
jr  Specific  Desaiptions  of  all  the  known  Britiah  £^pacieB  of  Sea- 

ir.  Weeds,  with  PUites  to  iUustrate  all  the  Genera.     By  W.  H. 

^  HABYET,  M.D.,  M.B.I.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the 

y.  'Uniyersity  of  Dublin,  and  Jhnofinsor  of  Botsoy  to  the  Bojal 

y;  Dublin  Society.    8vo,  £1  Is. ;  Coloured  Copies,  ^£1  lU  (Wi 

Neorais  Boreali-Ainerieaiia ;  or,  Conteibntioiis  towards  a  IGBston 
y  of  the  Msorine  Aks  of  the  Atlaatio  and  Paoifio  Coasts  of  Korm 

America.     By  W:  H.  HABTEY,  MJ)^  MJLI.A.,  Ac.     Bml 
4to,  with  50  Coloured  Plates,  £3  SU. 

Tem  Undiafiuaensis.     The  Natmral  Bistoiy  of  the  Bntem 

Borders.  ^  GEOBGB  J0HN8T0K,  MJ>..  &a,  Ac.  Onus 
y^4|  Tolume  embraces  the  Topography  and  Botany;  and  giTce  the 

y^  popular  Names  and  Uses  of  tne  Plants,  and  the  Customs  and 

Bcaiefr  which  have  been  associated  with  them.  The  dialler  on 
w  the  Fossil  Botany  of  the  district  b  contributed  by  Gbobob  Tatb, 

F.G.S.     niufltxated  with  a  few  Woodcuts  and  15  PUOes,  8vo, 

10s.  6<f. 
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BkrtooryofBritiihFenifl.    By  BDWABD  msWMAN.  Com* 

pruio^  under  each  Spedea,  ftgnres,  detailed  Beecriptioni,  an 
ample  List  of  Localities,  and  minute  Lutructioni  for  diiltiTating. 
8yo^  18c 

Walks  after  Wild  FIowmni;  or  ttie  Botany  of  iJie  BcilieNeni. 
By  BIOHABB  DOWBEN.    Foohoap  8to,  4i.  (ML 

gynoyte of tli* Br&tiflh Dialnnnrni;  with Benuurkaon their 
Struoture,  Functions,  and  Distribution ;  and  Lutractions  for 
Collecting  and  Presnrying  Specimens.  By  tiie  Ber.  WifJiTAM 
SMITH.  The  Plates  by  Tuvysir  Win.  In  2  Tola,  royal  8to  ; 
Vol.L2U;  ToLILdOi. 


CHEHIST&T,  MINERALOaT,  aSOLOaT. 

A  Maimal  of  Ghamlcal  Analyito  (QmditatiTe).  By  A.  B. 
irOBTHCOTE,  F.C.S.,  and  ABTHUB  H.  CHUBCH,  F.COS. 
Fort  dfo,  10k  ed 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Xaaipolation.  l^C.GBEVILLB 
WILLIAMS,  Principal  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Edinburgh.  Post  Sto,  with  very  numeroos  Woodcul 
Illustrations,  15s. 

BeineiitaiyOoQrg#ofOe61ogy,lCn6galogy»a3idPhyjrica^ 

Geography.  By  DAYID  T.  ANSTED,  MX,  F.BJSL,  F.GJ3., 
Ac^  Consulting  Mining  Engineer,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Kinc's 
CoUofle,  London,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  and  G^eology  at  ma 
H.EI.C.  MU.  Sem.  at  Addisoombe,  late  j^tlow  of  Jesns  CoUegSb 
Cambridge^  A  Second  Edition,  port  8to,  with  many  Dlnstara- 
tions,  12s. 

The  Anciont.  World,  By  Professor  ANSTED.  Second  Edi- 
tion, port  870,  lOk  6<2.,  with  149  Dlostiations. 

'*  The  work  wmj  be  deaeribed  u  mi  outline  of  the  hiatoiy  of  vageteble  tad 
aninud  life  noon  the  globe,  firom  the  eertv  age  when  there  were  only 
•e»- weeds  and  marine  inTertebratea  as  yet  in  existenoe,  down  to  the  en 
when  the  mammals  received  among  them  the  king  of  spedea,  Man.  By 
his  intimate  aequaintaaoe  with  the  sul^ect,  and  power  of  arrangement 
and  description,  Profoasor  Ansled  sneeeeda  in  prodadng  a  narration, 
wUeh  tdia  in  ita  entire  rangelike  nromaafoe."— JfaadUa^er  StnmUner, 

Oold-Seeker'a  Manual.  By  Professor  ANSTED.  Foolscap 
8yo,  3&  6d 

Oeologtot's  Text-Book.  Chiefly  intonded  m  a  Book  of  Befer- 
enoe  for  the  Qeolodflal  Student  By  Professor  ANSTED. 
Foolscap  8to,  da.  6d. 
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Tha  Qronxid beneath  xm;  its  Geoloffical  Phases  and  Changes. 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Geology  of  Cumham  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London  generally.  By  JOSEPH  PEB8TWICH,  F.B.S., 
F.GJS.  &c     8to,  3$,  ed.  sewed. 
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Ma.Tina.1  of  the' Mineralogy  of  Gxeat  Brttain  and  Ireland. 
BvBOBEBT  PHILIPS  GREG,  F.G.S.,  and  WILLIAM  G. 
liETTSOM.    8to,  ^th  numerous  Woodcuts,  15«. 

Histoiy  of  Britiali  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds.  Bf  Pro- 
feesor  OWEN.  This  volume  is  designed  as  a  oom^nion  to  that 
by  Professor  Bdl  on  the  (Recent  Mammalia)  *  British  Quadm- 
Tjieds  and  Cetaoea.'  8to,  with  237  Illustrations^  £1  lis.  6e{L,  or 
large  paper  (royal  8vo),  £S  3s. 

DoBcription  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  Extinct  Gigantic  Sloth 

(Mylodon  robustus).  With  Observations  on  the  Osteologv, 
Natural  Affinities,  and  probable  Habits  of  the  Megatherioid  Qua- 
drupeds in  general.    Bv  RICHARD  OWEN,  F.RS.,  &c    4to. 

-£i  12$.  ^d. 

• 

Oeoiogical  Inquiry  tfegpscUng  the  Water-bearing  Steata 

^  ■ .  ■   of  the  Country  around  London,  vith  rsfcrenoe  especia&ir  to  the 

Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  and  including  some  Bamarks 
on  Springs.  By  JOSEPH  PRESTWICH,  Jun.,  F.G.S..  &c. 
8vo,  with  a  Map  and  Woodcuts,  Ss.  M. 

T  Memoirs  of  Hugh  E.  Strickland,  M  JL,  Deputy  Reader  of 

*  Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.      By  SIR  WILLIAM 

^  JARDINE,  Bart ;  with  a  selection  from  his  Printed  and  other 

y  Scientific  Papers.    One  Vol.  Royal  8vo,  d6s.,  lUustntod  by  Maps» 

Geological  Sections,  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

V 

PmpbsdOB.    An  Attempt  to  Untie  the  Geological  Knot^    By  P.  H. 

y  GOSSS,  F.R.S.    In  this  work  the  author  aims  to  overthrow  the 

received  conclusions  of  geologists  as  to  the  remote  antiquity  of 
the  earth,  by  tlie  enimciation  and  illustration  of  a  grand  physical 

V  law,  hitherto  unrecognized,  the  law  of  Prochronism  in  organic 

V.  creation.      Post  8to,  pp.  376,  with  50  Illustrations  on  wood. 

V: 

V. 

y.  WOBES  ON  GENERAL  NATUBAL 

HISTOET,  &c. 

The  Aquarian  Naturalist :  a  Manual  for  the  Sea-side.    By  Pro- 
fessoV  T.  RYMER  JONES,  P.R.S.     Post  8vo,  644  pp.,  with 
Vc'  8  Coloured  Plates,  price  18s. 

Humble  CSreatures:  the  Earthwonn  and  the  Common 

W  .     Housefly.    In  J^ht  Letters.    By  JAMES  SA^R^ELSON,  as. 

sisted  by  J.  A.  HICKS,  M'.D.  Lond.,  P.L.S.  With  Microscopic 
Illustrations  by  the  Authors.    Post  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

—  JOHN  TAN  TOORST,  1  PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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TbB  Micrograpble  DietJonary:  a  Ghiide  to  the  Examination 
and  InveBtigation  of  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  Microeoopic 
Objects.  By  Dr.  GRIFFITH  and  Ppofe88or  HENFEEY.  Hlus- 
trated  by  41  Plates,  each  with  numerous  Figures,  some  coloured, 
and  816  Woodcuts,  777  pages,  8vo,  £2  5s. 

Observations  in  Natural  History ;  with  a  Calendar  of  Periodic 
Phenomena.  Bv  the  Eer.  LEONARD  JENYNS,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
Post  8yo,  lOs.  6(2. 

Observations  in  Meteorology;  relating  to  Temperature,  tlie 
Winds,  Atmospheric  Pressure,  the  Aqueous  Phenomena  of  the 
Atmosphere,  Weatlier  Changes,  &o. ;  being  chiefly  the  resulta  of  a 
Meteorological  Journal  kept  for  19  years  at  Swaffham  Bulbeck, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  and  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  climate  of  that 
rart  of  England.  By  the  Rer.  LEONARD  JENYNS,  M .A., 
F.L.S.,  &c., late  Vicar  of  Swaifliam  Bulbeck.    Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

Practical  Meteorolosy.  By  JOHN  DREW,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Philosophical  Institute  of  Bale. 
Foolscap  8vo,  with  10  Illustrative  Plates,  5s. 

Natural  History  of  Animals:  being  the  substance  of  Three 
Courses  of  licctaree  ddivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  By  T.  RYMER  JONES,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  Einff's  CoUe^  London.  Post  8to.  Vol.  I.  with  105 
Illustrations;  \ol.  II.  with  104  Illustrations,  I2s.  each. 

General  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, and  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  T.  RYMER 
JONES,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  Kind's 
College,  London ;  late  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  to  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &o.  Second  Edition,  Svo, 
884  pages,  400  Woodcute,  £1  lU.  (Jd. 

First  Steps  to  Anatomy.   Bv  JAMES  L.  DRTTMMOND,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Royal  Insti- 
tution.   With  12  Illustrative  Plates.     12mo,  5s. 

Chreat  Artists  and  Ghreat  Anatomists:  a  Biographical  and 
PhUosophical  Study.  By  R.  KNOX,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.  Post  8vo, 
6s.(x2. 

Anatomical  Manipulation;  or,  The  Methods  of  purauing  Prac- 
tical Investigations  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phvsiology. 
Also  an  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  the  Microscope,  &c.  By 
ALFRED  TULK,  M.RC.S.,  M.E.S.;  and  ARTHUR  HE^^ 
FREY,F.L.S.,M.Micr.S.  W^itii  UhiatnOive  Dxagxums.  Foolscap 
Svo,  9s. 

r 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Polarized  Light. 
By  CHARLES  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.  8vo,  Illustmted,  Ss. 
Second  Edition. 
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nimrtvatiflns  of  IiistiBCt,  deduoed  from  the  Habtto  of  Briliih 
Animals.  B^  JONATHAN  COUCH,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the 
Boyal  G^logical  Society,  and  of  the  Boyal  Inkitatioii  of  Cocn* 
waU,&o.    Po0t8vo,  86.6€Z. 

Tb»  Poweni  of  the  Creator  Diflplayed  in  the  Gzeetion; 

or,  ObsernUioiu  on  life  amidst  the  Tarioos  forma  of  the  HamMer 
Tribes  of  Animated  Nature ;  with  Practical  Comments  and  Illus- 
trations. By  Sir  JOHN  aBAHAMDALYEmKnt  and  Bart 
In  3  vols.  4to,  containing  numerous  Plates  of  living  subjeote, 
finely  coloured,  jSlO  IQs. 

Bare  and  Remarkable  Animalg  of  Scotland^  with  P^rao- 
tical  Observations  on  their  Nature.  By  Sh  JOHN  GRAHAM 
DALYELL,  Knt  and  Bart  In  2  vols.  4to,  containing  HO 
Coloured  Plates,  drawn  from  the  living  subjects,  £^  6s. 

^  On  the  Variation  of  Spectoe,  wi&  espeolal  raferenoe  to  the 

*  Insects ;  followed  bran  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Gensn.    By 

T.  VERNON  WOLIASTON,  MA.,  F.L.8.    Port;  Svo.  6s. 

"  No  compound  of  this  earthly  ball 
Is  like  another,  all  in  all."— TeiMiimm. 

^  Manna!  of  Natural  Ristory  for  the  Use  of  Tray^^Uera; 

being  a  Description  of  the  Punilies  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
y  Kin^oms,  witn  Remarks  on  the  Practical  Study  of  Qeohgy  and 

•n  Meteorology.    To  whi(^  are  appended  Directions  for  Collecting 

^  and  Preserving.    By  ABTHtB  ADAMS,  M.R.C.8. ;  W.  BAIr 

FOUB  BAmE,  M.D. ;  and  CHARLES  BARBON,  Cuivlnr 
of  the  Boyal  Naval  Museum  at  Haslar.    Post  Svo,  12s. 


Iietten  of  Rnsticus  on  Natural  RIatory.    Edited  by  ED- 
WARD NEWMAN,  F.Ii.S.,  F.Z.S.,  4c.    8vo,  8s.  6d, 

V 

V  BeecTijptive  Ethnology.    By  ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM, 

M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Ctoibridee;  Vioe-Pre- 

Y:  sident  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London ;  OsfrrespondiDg 

Vi  Member  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York.    2  Tola.  Svo. 


V<  Other  Works  on  Ethnology ,  by  Dr.  Latham, 

NatDzal  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Kan.    Sto^  Hlue- 
tvated,^!  U 

Ethnology  of  Europe.    Foolscap  8to,  5s. 

Vc'  Ethnology  of  the  British  Islands.    Foo1som»  8to,  6s. 

Vi 

Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencieei. 

W  Foolscap  8to,  5s. 

Man  and  his  Migrations.    Foolscap  ^^,  5s. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  PATB8I706TBR  BOW. 
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ThB  8aa-«ldie  Book:  an  Introductioa  to  the  Ifabiral  History  of 
the  British  CoMts.  By  W.  H.  HABYEY,  M-D.,  M.B.IJL,  &a 
With  a  Oiapter  on  Fish  and  Fish  Diet,  by  YAEBELL. 
Foolscap  8vo,  with  83  Woodcut  Illustrations,  4ih  Edition,  5s. 

Handbook  to  the  Marine  Aqnariuin:  oontaunisff  Praotioal 
InstmctionB  for  Constructing,  Stocking,  and  Maintaining  a  Tank, 
and  for  Collecting  Plants  and  Animals.  By  P.  H.  GOSSB, 
F.B.S.    Foolscap  Svo,  Second  Edition,  2s.  6d. 

Ur.  Gksflflo'a  Wannal  of  BCarine  Zoology  of  the  British 

Isles.    Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  7s.  6d,  each. 

A  Naturalist's  Rambles  on  the  Dervonshire  Ooast.  By 
P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.B.S.  With  28  lithographic  Plates,  some 
ooloared,  poet  8yo,  One  Guinea^ 

The  Aqnarimii ;  an  UnTeiling  of  tiie  Wonders  of  tiie  Deep  Sea. 
J^P.  H.aoSS]B,F.BiL  Poflt8To,Illuatrated,  Second  Sd.l7sL 

The  Canadian  Naturalist.  By  P.  H.  QOSSE,  F.B.S.  With 
44  ninstvations  of  the  most  remarkable  Animal  and  Vege- 
table  productions.    Post  8to,  12s. 

Tenby;  a  Seaside  Holiday.     By  P.  H.  G0S8E,  F.B.S. 

Poet  8to,  400  page6»  with  24  Coloured  Plates,  2U. 

The  Ide  of  Man ;  its  History,  Physical,  Ecclesiastical  and  Le» 
gendaiT.  By  J.  G.  CUlOiONa,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Post  8to, 
12s.  6<1 

Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Staflbrd;  comprisinj^  its 
Gbology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  HeteorolMy:  also  its  Antiqui- 
ties, Topography,  Manufactures,  &c.  By  ROBERT  OABNEB^ 
F.L.S.    8to,  with  a  Geological  Map  and  other  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  By  the  late  Bev.  GIL- 
BERT WHITE,  M.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  Ber. 
LEONARD  JENYNS,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c ;  with  26  Illustrations, 
foolscap  8to,  7sl  6<2. 

unravels  in  Lycia,  Hilyas,  and  the  Cibyratis,  in  company 
with  the  late  R07.  E.  T.  Daniell.  By  lieut.  SPRATT,  R.N.,  and 
Professor  EDWARD  FORBES.  Two  vols.  8to,  widi  numerous 
Illustrations,  indudingYiews  of  the  Scenery,  Plans  of  Ancient 
Cities  and  Buildings,  Plates  of  Coins  and  Inscriptions,  Cuts  of 
Rock  Tombs,  Fossus,  and  Geological  Sections,  and  an  original 
Map  of  I^da.    d6s. 

Healthv  Respiration.  By  STEPHEN  H.  WARD,  M.D. 
Foolscap  8to,  Is.  6^. 
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Tobacco  and  its  Adtaterations.  ByHENBT  P.  PKESOOTT^ 

of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Departanent.  With  upwards  of  250  Iliut- 
trationfi  drawn  and  engraved  on  Forty  Steel  Plates.  8vo,  12s.  6(21 

A  Life  of  Lizmsiis.  By  Miss  BEIGHTWELL  of  Norwich. 
Foolscap  8yo,  3s.  6d. 

ScenazT,  Science,  and  Art;  being  Extracts  from  the  Note- 
book of  a  Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer.  By  PtofeaBor  D.  T. 
ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  &o,  8yo,  with  Woodcuts  and  Four 
Views  in  tinted  lithography,  IQs.  6<^. 

Evening  Thoughts.  By  a  PHYSICIAN.  Post  8vo,  Second 
Edition,  4s.  6d, 

"  We  cannot  help  expreanng  a  wUh  that  thete  *  Evening  Thouohti '  inijr 
not  be  the  only  contributiona  to  scneral  literature  that  we  may  have  froaa 
a  mind  ao  powerful,  so  eulttvated,  and  so  gentle  as  that  of  the  Phyaidaa 
whose  pages  we  now  dose.*' — Ouardian, 

y  mastratioiiis  of  Arts  and  ICanii&ctareB;  being  a  Selection 

from  a  Series  of  Papers  read  before  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  ABTBTJB 
AIKIN,  F.L.6.,  F.0.&,  &c,  lato  Seciwtary  to  that  Institution. 
Foolscap  8to,  88. 

^  The  Poor  Axtist;  or,  Seven  Bye-SightB  and  One  Object    *' SCI- 

ENCE IN  FABLE."     Foolscap  Syo,  with  a  Frontispteoe,  5s. 

y  Sunday  Book  Ibr  the  Young;  or,  Habits  qt  PitriarchBl  Timei 

in  the  East.    With  Woodcuts,  2s.  6d.    By  ANNE  BULLAR. 
V 

y  Other  Books  for  Young  Persons,  by  Arme  Bidlar. 

DoQtneetic  Scenes  in  Greenland  and  Iceland.    With 
y  Woodcuts,  28.    Second  Edition. 

^  Every-Day  Wonders;  or.  Facts  in  Physiology  which  all 

should  know.    With  Woodcuts,  2s.  (kf. 

y<  Sngland  befbre  the  Norman  Conquest.   2s.  6<f . 


Elements  of  Practical  Knowledge ;  or.  The  Young  Inquirer 
Yi  Answered.    Exphuning  in  Question  and  Answer,  and  in  familiar 

language,  what  most  thinm  daily  used,  seen,  or  talked  of,  axe ; 

what  they  are  made  of,  where  found,  and  to  what  uses  applied. 

Including  articles  of  food  and  aliment ;  miscellanies  in  common 

use ;  metals,  gems,  jewellery ;  and  some  account  of  the  prindpal 

inventions  and  most  interesting  manufactures.    Second  Edition, 
Vc'  18mo,  with  BluBtrations,  3$,  doth. 

Vi 

Notes  on  the  Geology  and  Chemical  Composition  of  the 
W  various  Strata  in   the  Isle  of  Wight    By  CAPTAIN  L.  L. 

BOSCAWEN  IBBETSON.    With  a  Map  in  Belief,  coloured 

Geologically,  8vo,  7s.  6</. 
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ABCHITEGTUEE  AHH  THE  FINE  ABTS,  &c. 

Instnxmenta  Ecclesiastica;  a  Seriee  of  WorMng  Designs, 
engraved  on  72  Plates,  for  the  Furniture,  Fittinfis,  and  Decora- 
tions of  Churches  and  their  Precincts.  Edited  by  the  Ecclesio- 
logical,  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society.    4to,  ^1  lU.  &d. 

The  Second  Series  contains  a  Cemetery  Chapel,  with  Sick-house  and 
Cteteway  Tower — A  Wooden  Church — A  Chapel  School — Schools 
and  School-houses — A  Village  Hospital — ^An  iron  Church — ^And 
Designs  for  Funeral  Fittings,  for  Timber  Belfries,  and  for  a 
Variety  of  Works  in  Metal,  Wood,  and  Stone.     Price  also 

Maimal  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A. 
With  a  full  Account  of  Monumental  Brasses  and  Ecclesiastical 
Costume.    Foolscap  Svo,  with  70  Illustrations,  6s.  Qd, 

"  To  the  stadent  of  the  ardiiteeture  of  old  English  churches  this  beaotlfal 
little  volume  will  prove  a  most  acceptable  manual.  The  two  chapters 
on  *  *  *  form  an  epitome  of  the  whole  subject,  so  Indd,  concise,  and 
complete,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  succinct  and  clear  ez- 
positioa.  Bodi  in  dMcription  and  analysis,  Mr.  Paley  is  ntnariEable  for 
neatness  and  perspicuity ;  his  style  is  terse  and  precise,  ytt  withal  easy 
and  elegit.  The  examples,  engraved  bv  Thunton  Thompson,  are  the 
perfection  of  wood  engraving,  as  ajipUed  to  architectitre :  ejuu*tin  de- 
tail, picturesque  in  effect,  and  cut  with  equal  flnnaesa  and  delicacy." — 

Baptismal  Fonts.  A  Series  of  125  Engravings,  examples  of  the 
difibrent  periods,  aooompanied  with  Desoripaons ;  and  with  an 
IntrodnctoiT  Essa^.  By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secre- 
taxy  of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.    8vo,  One  Ghiinea. 

Treatise  on  the  Bise  and  Ftonees  of  Decorated  Window 

Tracery  in  England.  By  EDMUND  SHAEPE,  M.A.,  Architect. 
8to,  Illustrated  with  ifj  Woodcuts  and  Six  Engravings  on  steel, 
lOs.  Qd.    And  a 

Series  of  ZUnstrations  of  the  Window  Tracery  of  the 

Decorated  Style  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  Edited,  with  de- 
scriptions, by  Mr.  SHABFE.  Sixty  Engravings  on  steel,  8vO;  2U. 

Heraldry  of  Pish.  By  THOMAS  MOULE.  Tlie  Engravings, 
205  in  number,  are  from  Stained  Glass,  Tombs,  Sculpture,  and 
Carving,  Medals  and  Coins,  Bolls  of  Arms,  and  Pedigrees.  8vo, 
21«.    A  few  on  large  paper  (royal  8vo)  for  colouring,  £2  2s. 

Shakspeare's  Seven  Ages  of  Man.  Illustrated  br  Wm. 
MULREADY.  R.A. ;  J.  CONSTABLE,  RA. ;  SIR  DAVID 
WILKIE.  B.A. ;  W.  COLLINS,  B.A. ;  A.  E.  CHALON,  R.A.  ; 
A.  COOPER,  R.A. ;  SIR  A.  W.  CALLCOTT,  R.A. ;  EDWIN 
LANDSEER,  RX ;  W.  HILTON,  R.A.  Post  8vo,  G«.  A  few 
copies  of  the  First  Edition  in  4to  remain  for  sale. 
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Manual  of  Gk)ithic  Moldixigs.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  thmr 
formations,  gradual  development,  oombinationB,  and  Tarietiea; 
with  full  directions  for  copying  tiiem,  and  for  determining  their 
dates.  Illnstrated  by  nearly  600  CTamplea.  By  F.  A.  PAIiE7, 
M  jL    Second  Edition,  8to,  7s.  6d. 


(I 


Ifooldingft  are  the  •choUmhip  of  arehitectuic.  The  niesent  it  a 
learned  work,  and  d'lsplayi  an  amount  of  practical  knovied§|e  vrhi^ 
thoae  who  know  the  difflcultiea  of  tha  aulQect  alone  can  apprsaattb"-— 
Chrittian  Remefnbrancer. 

* 

Oruy'B  Elesy  in  a  Coantty  Church-Tard.  Bacii  Stanai 
illustrated  with  an  engraving  on  wood,  from  33  orifimd  drawings. 
EleganUy  printed,  in  post  8to,  9s.  gLoHl  (Small  ^tion,  2s.  &) 

A  Polyglot  Edition  of  this  Tolume,  with  interpaaed  Translatinms  in 
the  (jrreek,  Latin^  German,  Italian,  and  Prnoh  laoguagesi    L2s. 

^  Oxay'fl  Bard.     With  Illustrations  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  JOSS 

TALBOT.    Po0t8To,7s. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefiald.  With  32  lUustsations  by  WnUAM 

MULRBADY,  B. A. ;  engraved  by  JOHN  THOMPSON.   Knt 

reprint.    Square  8vo,  10s.  6d, 
\ 

"And  there  are  aome  deel^  in  tha  vohune  in  wldch  art  nay  Jnatlj  lioait 
_  of  haTin^  added  aomethmg  to  enren  die  exqiniaite  fancy  of  Goldwutk." 

The  Faxmer'a  Boy  and  other  Rural  Tales  and  Fbane. 

^  By  ROBERT  BLOOBiFISLD.     Foolscap  8to,  7s.  6<i.     A  few 

_-  copies  on  large  paper,  to  correspond  with  the  edition  of  'The 

^  Vicar  of  Waiefielct'  lately  illustrated  by  WILLIAM  MUL- 

READY,  RJL    With  13  Illustmtioiis  by  Sidnerf  Cooper,  Hon- 
--  ley,  Frederick  Tayler,  and  Thomas  Webster,  A.K  A. 

V 

Watts'fl  Divine  and  BCoral  Songa.     With  30  ninstntions 

V-  by  C.  W.  COPE,  A.RJL;  engrared  by  JOHN  THOMPSON. 

yj  ^uan  8vo,  7s.  Qd. ;  copies  bound  in  morocco,  One  Ghiinaa. 

The  ficonomy  of  Rtunan  Ufe.     In  Twelre  Books.    By  R. 
V<  DODSLEV.    With  Twelve  PliOes,  engraved  on  steel,  from  ori- 

ginal designs,  by  Frank  Howard,  Harvey,  Williams,  &o.     18mo, 
gilt  edges,  ds. 

Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  Privately  Printed  Books. 

y^t  By  JOHN  MARTIN,  F.S.A.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  2U 

Vl; 

The  Ovirrency  under  the  Act  of  1844 ;  together  with  Obaer- 
W  vations  on  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  the  Oaases  and  ResiiUs  of 

'Commercial  Convulsions.    From  Uie  City  Articles  of  "The 
Times."    8vo,  fts. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 


7%M  Series  of  Works  is  Illustrated  bgf  many  Hundred  Engravings  ; 
every  Species  has  been  Drawn  and  Engraved  under  ihe  immediaie 
intpeetion  of  the  Authors  ;  ihe  best  Jrtists  have  been  employed^  and 
no  core  or  expense  has  been  spared, 

A  few  Copies  have  been  printed  on  Larger  Paper* 


QUADBUPEDS,  hy  Profeesor  Bell.    A  New  Edition  preparing. 

BIBBS,  by  Mr.  Yabrbll.    Thiid  Edition,  3  yoLb.    £4^  149.  ^, 

COLOUBED  ILLUSTBATIONS  OP  THE  EGGS  OP  BIBBS, 
hj  Mr.  Hxwnsov.    Third  Edition,  2  vols.,  £4  14«.  M, 

BflPTIIiES,  by  IVofeeaor  Bbll.    Second  Edition,  12s. 

FISHES,  hj  Mr.  Yarrbll.  Third  Edition,  edited  by  Sir  John 
BiCHABnsoff,  2  toIb.,  nearly  ready. 

CBUSTAOBA,  by  Profeasor  Bill.    Svo^  £1  6s, 

STAB-FISHES,  by  Profeawr  Edwasd  Fobbm.    15s. 

ZOOPHYTES,  by  Br.  Jorhstok.    Second  Edition,  2  rols.,  £2  2s, 

MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS  ANB  THBIB  SHELLS,  byProfenor 
Edward  Forbbs  and  Mr.  Hablbt.  4  Tola.  8to,  jS6  lOe.  Boyal 
8to,  Coloured,  £13. 

FOBB8T  TREES,  by  Mr.  Sblbt.    £1  Ss. 

FEBNS,  by  Mr.  Nbwmab.    Third  Edition,  18s. 

FOSSIL  MAMMATiS  ANB  BIBBS,  by  Prof.  Owbb.    £1  Us.  M. 


Stodents'  daas-Books. 

MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  By 
A.  B.  NoRTHCOTB,  F.C.S.,  and  Arthur  H.  Church,  F.C.8.  Post 
8to,  10s.  6<?. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  MANIPULATION.  By  C. 
Grbyillb  Willums.    15a. 

ELEMENTABY  C0UB8E  OF  GEOLOGY,  MINERALOGY, 
ANB  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Batid  T.  Abotbd,  MjL 
&o.    Second  Edition,  128. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  BOTANY:  Stmctural,  Phyno- 
logical,  and  ^rstematic.    By  Arthur  Hbnfrbt.    128.  6<f. 

MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY.  By  C.  C.  Babinotoh,  M.A. 
fta    Fourth  Edition,  lOs.  M, 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGBOM,  by  Profenor  T.  Rtmbr  Jobbs.  8to, 
Second  Edition,  £1  lit.  6d. 
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